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MISSING    FROM 
THE    ARBOUR 

/ 

By  KEBLE    HOWARD 
Illustrated    by    Kay    Edmunds 


TO  Felicia,  Lady  Roythorne,  sitting  quite 
alone  in  her  boudoir  one  rainy  after- 
noon in  early  summer,  a  maid  brought 
a  card  which  read  as  follows  :  "  Mr.  Basil 
Monteith."  One  corner  of  the  card  bore  the 
name  of  a  first-rate  London  club,  the  other 
an  address  in  Jermyn  Street. 

Felicia    examined    the     card    with     idle 
curiosity.     "  Basil  "  sounded  attractive,  and 
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"  Monteith  "  was  a  name  she  knew  well,  but 
"  Basil  Monteith  "  she  could  not  place  at  all. 

"  Do  I  know  the  gentleman,  Hinckley  ?  " 

"  I  thjnk  not,  my  lady.     I  can't  recollect 
that  he's  ever  been  here  before." 

"  I  suppose  he  is  a  gentleman,  by  the 
way  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  lady.     An  officer  recently 
demobilised,  I  should  say." 
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"  How  can  you  tell  tliat,  Hinckley  ? " 

"  Well,  my  lady,  I  noticed  that  he  carried 
his  handkerchief  in  his  sleeve,  and  wore  a 
wrist  watch.  And  he  has  those  rather  tired 
eyes,  my  lady.  Tall,  with  a  small  moustache, 
and " 

"  That  will  do,  Hinckley.  I'll  see  him  in 
the  library." 

"  That's  just  where  I  put  him,  my  lady." 

"  If  Hinckley's  satisfied,"  reflected  Felicia, 
giving  the  merest  glance  at  herself  in  a 
mirror — it  was  one  of  her  every-moment-of- 
twenty-nine  days — "  I  ought  to  be.  But  I 
do  hope  he's  not  takingjbhe  screws  out  of  the 
window-fastening." 

He  was  not.  He  was  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  library,  carefully  studying  a  portrait  of 
Felicia's  father.  He  was  not  immaculately 
dressed.  If  he  had  been,  Hinckley,  the 
experienced,  would  have  left  him  in  the  hall. 

"  Lady  Eoythorne  ?  "  he  inquired,  with 
just  a  suggestion  of  imperfect  composure, 
which  wTas  a  tribute  to  Felicia's  dignified 
beauty. 

Felicia  bowed.  If  this  man  was  selling 
encyclopaedias  or  sewing-machines,  then  good- 
bye, indeed,  to  poor  old  England. 

"I'm  afraid,"  continued  Mr.  Monteith, 
with  a  very  slight  and  rather  sad  smile, 
"you'll  think  me  rather  eccentric,  Lady 
Eoythorne,  but  the  fact  is,  I  have  called 
here  to  help  you." 

"  That's  very  good  of  you,"  replied 
Felicia  ;  "  but  I  don't  know  that  I'm  in  need 
of  any  particular  help." 

"  I  know  you  don't,"  admitted  Monteith, 
"  but  you  are.  You're  about  to  be  pestered 
and  worried  to  death." 

"  This  is  interesting,"  said  Felicia.  "  Won't 
you  sit  down  ?  " 

"  Thank  you.  Yes,  Lady  Eoythorne, 
you've  done  a  very  rash  thing." 

"  Blackmail,"  thought  Felicia.  "  How 
distressingly  ordinary  ! " 

"  You've  advertised  in  the  public  press  for 
a  charming  country  home  with  about  twenty 
or  thirty  acres,  a  rose-garden,  a  tennis-lawn, 
a  billiard-room,  and  not  less  than  ten  bed- 
rooms." 

•     "  And  you  have  one  to  sell,  I  presume  ?     I 
don't  know  how  you  discovered  my  name  and 

address,  but  I  shall  be  obliged  if "     And 

she  rose. 

"  This,"  commented  Monteith,  "  is  bound 
to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  interview. 
Once  get  over  this,  and  all  will  be  well." 

"  Once  get  out  of  this,  and  Hinckley  hears 
some  classic  English,"  thought  Felicia.  But 
he  was  going  on. 


"In  reply  to  your  advertisement,  Lady 
Eoythorne,  you  have  already  received  details 
of  houses  with  five  hundred  acres  and  no 
rose-garden  or  tennis-lawn  ;  houses  with  .two 
billiard-rooms  and  no  ground  ;  houses  with 
forty  bedrooms  ;  houses  in  Hammersmith  ; 
houses -" 

"May" I  ask  how  you  come  to  be  so 
familiar  with  my  post-bag  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
house-agents.  I  know  of  people  who  have 
sought  non-basement  houses  and  found 
lunatic  asylums.  Others,  wanting  cottages, 
have  died  from  heart  -  failure  contracted 
through  climbing  the  stairs  of  derelict  man- 
sions. That  is  wThy  I  said  at  the  outset  that 
I  have  come  to  help  you,  Lady  Eoythorne. 
I'm  not  a  house-agent." 

"  What  are  you  ?  A  professional  altruist  ?  " 

"  Most  excellently  put !  A  delightful 
phrase  !  Yes,  Lady  Eoythorne,  I  am  a  pro- 
fessional altruist.  I  am,  I  think,  the  first  of 
my  kind.  On  leaving  the  Army,  I  set  myself 
to  think  of  a  new  profession,  and  I  thought 
of  this  one." 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  again  ? "  suggested 
Felicia. 

"  Thanks  very  much.  The  old  knee  still 
gives  me  a  little  trouble." 

"  You  have  been  wounded  ?  " 

"  Who  hasn't  ?     But  that  is  by  the  way." 

"  There  was  no — er — rank  on  your  card." 

"  Hardly.  One  is  still  a  gentleman,  Lady 
Eoythorne." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Not  in  the  least.     May  I  go  on  ?  " 

"  Do  !  "  The  rain  was  incessantly  raining, 
but  she  had  forgotten  it. 

"  You  see,  I  put  it  to  myself  in  this  way. 
A  house-agent  does  not  study  psychology, 
physiognomy,  character.  He  just  sends 
people  buzzing  all  over  the  country,  wasting 
time,  money,  and  temper.  I  go  to  work 
quite  differently.  I  study  my  subject  from 
every  possible  point  of  view." 

("  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?  "  thought  Felicia, 
longing  to  get  at  her  hair.) 

"  Before  you  came  in,  for  instance,  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  examining  that  excellent 
picture  of  your  father.  All  that  helps. 
Now  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you,  and  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  precisely  the 
kind  of  house  you  want,  where  you  want  it, 
and  so  forth.  I  then  go  to  the  house-agents, 
and  I  sift  out  the  orclers  to  view.  Naturally, 
I  shall  be  sent  on  a  number  of  wild-goose 
chases,  but  that  is  part  of  my  business.  The 
great  thing  is  that  you  won't.  You  will  be 
spared  all  that.    When  I  have  found  what 
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I  believe  to  be  the  house  of  your  dreams — 
if  it  is  to  be  found — I  come  and  tell  you  all 
about  it,  and  you  go  to  see  it." 

"A  very  excellent  scheme,"  commented 
Felicia.  "  But  tliere  is  just  one  flaw.  If  I 
saw  the  house  myself,  I  might  fall  in  love 
with  something  quite  different  from  the 
house  I  described  to  you.  Have  you  allowed 
for  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.     Very  few  people  know  what 


'  Do  I  know  the  gentleman,  Hinckley  ?  ' " 


they  really  want.  While  you  are  telling  me 
what  you  think  you  want,  it's  my  business 
to  be  finding  out  what  you  really  want." 

"Are    you    clever    enough  to  do    that, 
Mr.  Monteith  ?  " 

"  Time  will  show,  Lady  Roythorne." 
"  You  expect  me  to  gamble  on  the  chance  ?  " 
"  It  won't  be  a  very  serious  gamble." 
"  Oh,  I  wasn't  thinking  of— of  the  fee  !  " 
"I  know.     But  we  ought  to  understand 
each  other  from  the  outset.     If  I  fail  to 
find  the  house  of  your  dreams,  I  ask  no  fee." 
"But    I    couldn't    allow    that.      Your 

expenses " 

"Expenses,  perhaps,  if  you  wish.     They 

will  be  small.      I  have  a  little   two-seater 

for  running   about  the   country.      On   the 

other  hand,  should  I  succeed — well,  you  will 

be  the   best    judge   of   what    my 

discovery  is  worth  to  you." 

"I  should  never  be  able  to 
afford  all  that,"  mused  Felicia. 

"Then  divide  it  by  ten."  And 
Mr.  Monteith  laughed.  It  was  a 
jolly,  unaffected  laugh,  and  not 
unmusical  for  a  man. 

"  How  can  one  divide  a  sum 
which  one  cannot  estimate  ?  " 
inquired  Felicia. 

"By  a  rule  of  arithmetic 
known  only  to  your  favoured 
sex,  Lady  Roythorne." 

"  Are  you  never  bowled  out  ? " 

"  Not  by  a  wide." 

"  That's  a  little  too 

technical  for  a  woman." 

" I  know. 

Will  you  tell 

me     about 

the  house  ?  " 

II. 

So  Felicia 
told  him — 
at  first,  you 
understand, 
in  a  breath, 
and  th  en 
more  elabo- 
rately. The 
elaboration 
took  several 
days,  for  Mr. 
Monteith 
was  never  in 
a  hurry.  It 
is  ridiculous, 
he  explained, 
to  hurry  over 
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finding  a  house  in  which  you  expect  to 
pass  a  lifetime.  Besides,  he  was  studying 
Felicia. 

It  was  wonderful  to  garner  the  sheaves  of 
thought  that  fell  from  her  about  this  dream 
house.  The  rose-garden  took  the  best  part 
of  a  morning,  and  the  terraces  an  afternoon. 
They  spent  quite  an  hour  in  the  porch  and 
entrance-hall.  They  had  another  hour  on 
the  miniature  lake,  and  Hinckley  was  almost 
concerned  when  they  arrived  at  the  little 
wood  on  the  far  side  of  the  lake.  In  point 
of  fact,  she  swept  the  wood  into  thin  air, 
and  brought  her  mistress  back  to  the  library 
with  startling  abruptness,  by  announcing 
that  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Mr.  Monteith  mad^ 
the  momentous  announcement  that  he  was 
beginning  to  know  the  sort  of  house  Felicia 
wanted. 

"  Are  you  sure  ? "  she  questioned  him 
a  little  anxiously.  "  I  don't  think  we've 
been  into  the  dairy." 

"Oh,  yes,  we  have,"  he  reminded  her. 
"  It  WL3  rather  dark,  and  very  cool,  with  a 
glimpse  of  pasture-land  through  the  lattice 
windows." 

"  Did  I  say  all  that  ?  "  she  doubted. 
r    "  Not  quite  in  those  words,  perhaps,  but 
far  more  eloquently." 

"  I  have  never  been  accused  of  eloquence." 

"  Not  by  women,  perhaps  ;  but  by  men 
— surely  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  been  accused  of  anything 
by  men,  Mr.  Monteith  !  " 

"  Dullards  !  The  poise  of  your  head  gave 
me  the  dairy  in  a  flash.  The  lattice 
windows  were  the  movements  of  your  fingers, 
and  the  grazing  cattle  were  reflected  in 
your  eyes." 

"Rather  quaint  to  meet  a  poet  in 
business." 

"  So  much  the  wrorse  for  business." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  one's "  said 

Felicia,  and  then  stopped. 

"  Judgment  ?  "  he  suggested. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  for  one's  pocket," 
finished  Felicia  quite  untruthfully. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Lady  Roythorne. 
I  shall  not  forget  your  figure." 

Felicia  thanked  goodness  that  it  was 
getting  rather  dark  in  the  library.  He 
meant  nothing,  of  course,  but  the  accidental 
expression  was  rather — yes,  amusing.  She 
would  laugh  over  it  by  and  by,  when  he  had 
gone  to  find  the  house.  And  that  reminded 
her. 

"  How  long  do  you  propose  to  spend  over 
your  search  ?  "  she  asked. 


"  That  I  can't  tell  you,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Give  me,  at  least,  some  idea." 

"  You  mustn't  be  too  impatient." 

"  How  can  I  help  it  ?  I'm  only  a  woman 
looking  for  a — house." 

"  Does  that  describe  the  most  impatient 
being  on  earth  ?  " 

"  If  it  does,  it  describes  me." 

"  Well,  I  shall  hope  to  bring  you  a  report 
of  my  wanderings  to-day  fortnight." 

"  Wanderings  ?  That  sounds  rather  jolly  ! 
Do  you  wander  alone,  Mr.  Monteith  ?  " 

"  xis  a  rule." 

"  And  when  you  break  the  rule  ?  " 

"  One  might  take  a  chauffeur." 

"  Oh  !  "  Something — was  it  intuition  ? — 
made  a  horrid  little  jab  at  Felicia.  "  You 
didn't  tell  me  you  had  a  chauffeur." 

"  Would  it  have  interested  you  ?  " 

"  We're  all  interested  nowadays  in 
questions  of  that  sort.  I  understand  they're 
very  difficult  to  obtain." 

"  Good  ones,"  said  Mr.  Monteith,  and 
smiled  through  the  shadows. 

With  a  sudden  movement  Felicia  clicked 
on  the  light.  His  face  was  inscrutable  as 
ever. 

"  To-day  fortnight,  then  ?  "  she  repeated 
coldly. 

"  To-day  fortnight,  Lady  Roythorne." 

The  moment  the  hall-door  was  closed,  she 
dashed  to  the  window  and  peered  into  the 
darkening  street.  No  luck !  He  was 
walking. 

A  fortnight,  indeed  !  It  was  more  like 
a  month  before  Mr.  Monteith  and  Felicia 
again  met  in  the  library.  He  was  looking 
brown,  well,  and  happy.  She  was  pale, 
rather  cold,  and  a  little  tired. 

"  I've  changed  my  mind,"  she  said,  before 
he  could  begin.  "  I  don't  think  I'll  have  a 
house,  after  all." 

"  Just  as  you  like,  Lady  Roythorne.  But 
it's  rather  a  pity,  because  I  believe  I've 
discovered  exactly  what  you  want." 

"That's  impossible,  seeing  that  I  want 
nothing." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  What  you  thought 
you  wanted.    There's  a  view  of  the  Channel." 

"  I  hate  the  sea." 

"  In  the  distance.  There  are  terraces,  and 
a  lovely  rose-garden,  and  fine  lawns.  A 
little  farm  goes  with  the  property,  and  there 
are  latticed  windows.  The  house  is  Georgian, 
and  all  the  lower  rooms  are  panelled.  The 
view  from  the  tower  is  too  wonderful !  " 

"  You  seem  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
house  yourself,  Mi\  Monteith." 
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"Oh,- that  can't  be  helped.  It  will  give 
me  pleasure,  at  any  rate,  to  think  of  you 
living  there." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  spoil  your  pleasure,  but  I 
shall  never  live  there." 

"Very  well.  Then  I  won't  waste  any 
more  of  your  time,  Lady  Roythorne."     • 

He  moved  towards  the  door  ;  Felicia  stood 
quite  still.  Just  as  he  reached  the  door,  she 
turned  on  him  with  an  expression  of  ice. 

"I  presume,  Mr.  Monteith,  since  you 
looked  at  the  house  in  my  interests,  I  .jnay 
have  the  order  to  view  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,  if  you  wish.  Here  it  is." 
And  he  laid  the  slip  of  paper  on  a  table. 
Felicia  took  it  up  and  scanned  it  a  shade  too 
carelessly. 

"  Is  it  far  from  a  station  ?  " 

"  Three  miles.  But  the  telephone  is  laid 
on." 

"  I  can't  very  well  go  by  telephone." 

"  If  you  wire  to  the  station,  no  doubt  they 
will  have  a  cab  waiting." 

"  And  if  they  don't  ?  In  any  case,  I  hate 
station  cabs." 

"I  daren't  suggest  my  poor  little  two- 
seater." 

"  Of  course  not.  Where  is  your  sense  of 
propriety,  Mr.  Monteith  ? " 

"  In  the  dickey." 

"  Oh  !     So  there  is  a  dickey  ?  " 

"Certainly.  Does  Hinckley  take  kindly 
to  dickies  ?  " 

"  Four  would  be  rather  a  crowd,  wouldn't 
it  ? " 

"  Four  ?  " 

"  There's  the  chauffeur,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  bother  him  ! "  said  Monteith,  and 
Felicia  gave  an  internal  jump  like  a  baby 
trout.  / 

"  The  weather  is  uncertain,"  she  managed 
to  say. 

"  Yes.  We  ought  not  to  delay.  Besides, 
there  is  an  American  after  it." 

"  Gracious !     Can  we  go  this  afternoon  ?" 

"  Why  not  now,  and  lunch  en  route  ?  "     x 

Felicia's   eyes   danced.     "You "   she 

began. 

"  I  know  of  a  half-way  wood,  with  a  glade 
and  a  little  stream." 

"  All  the  same,  I  shan't  say  it ! "  cried 
Felicia,  and  ran — positively  ran — to  get 
ready. 

She  bought  the  house  whilst  she  was 
getting  ready.  She  chose  the  curtains  on 
the  road,  and  the  rest  of  the  furniture  as 
they  wandered  in  the  glade  after  lunch. 
The  only  things  that  bothered  her  were  the 
fixtures. 


They  reached  the  house  at  three  o'clock. 
The  weather  had  held.  Almost  any  house 
could  have  sold  itself  on  such  an  afternoon. 

Hinckley,  having  "  passed  "  the  servants' 
hall,  housekeeper's  room,  and  kitchens,  made 
tea  in  the  still-room,  with  the  aid  of  the 
luncheon  basket,  and  carried  it  out  to  the 
arbour  at  the  end  of  the  rose-walk.  They 
were  leaning  from  a  window  in  the  turret, 
and  it  was  easy  to  announce  tea  through 
the  quiet,  flower-laden  air.  Hinckley  then 
returned  to  the  still-room,  and  placed  a 
chair  .for  an  undemobilised  sergeant  in 
Mesopotamia. 

Felicia  and  Mr.  Monteith  descended  and 
found  the  arbour.  His  eyes,  she  observed, 
were  not  so  tired  as  on  the  first  day  he 
called.  As  for  Felicia  herself,  it  was  a 
twenty-four-at-the-very-outside  day,  and 
those  had  been  rare  of  late. 

"  Is  that  American  serious  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Then  he's  no  business  to  live  here." 

"  Perhaps,  if  he  were  happy " 

"  That's  not  fair.  Why  should  he  be  the 
only  one  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  be  happy  here, 
Lady  Roythorne  ?  " 

"  I  might  be.  It  would  rather  depend  on 
the  alterations." 

"  Alterations  ?  Surely  you  wouldn't  alter 
it?" 

"That's  just  it." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand.  If  you 
didn't  wish  it  altered " 

"  People  are  so  obstinate." 

"But  you  have  nobody  to  interfere — 
nobody  to  consider." 

"  Can  you  guarantee  me  that  —  that 
nobody  will  interfere  ?  " 

"Certainly.  If  you  buy  the  house,  you 
buy  it  just  as  it  stands." 

"  And  the  grounds  ?  " 

"  The  whole  property." 

"  Good  !  "  She  clapped  her  hands.  "  On 
those  conditions,  you  may  buy  it  for  me  in 
your  name.  I  don't  want  to  appear  in  the 
matter  until  the  purchase  is  complete." 

"Very  good.  I'll  clinch  the  thing  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  Mind  you,  I  rely  on  you  to  see  that  my 
condition  is  observed." 

"  To  the  letter,  Lady  Roythorne." 

"  To  the  letter,  Mr.  Monteith." 

On  the  way  home  Felicia  chuckled  to 
herself  rather  wickedly  more  than  once. 
And  the  strange  part  of  it  was  that  these 
chuckles  were  generally  preceded  by  a  sigh 
f ron^  Mr.  Monteith. 
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IV. 
Having  clinched  the  thing— not  the  next 
morning,  by  the  way,  but  as  quickly  as  those 
time-paid  men  the  lawyers  saw  fit — Mr. 
Monteith  waited  on  his  client  with  a  bundle 
of  documents. 

"  Are  all  those  really  necessary  ?  "  asked 
Felicia,  eyebrows  elevated. 

"  I'm  afraid  so.     This  is  the  title-deed." 

"  Oh,  bother  that !  My  lawyers  can  read 
the  stuffy  thing !  Have  you  the  list  of 
fixtures  ?  " 

"  Yes.     But  those  are  not  so  very " 

"  I  particularly  wish  to  see  them." 

Mr.  Monteith  handed  her  the  schedule. 
Felicia  ran  through  it  at  lightning  speed 
until  she  came  to  the  final  folio.  Then, 
after  the  tiniest  pause,  she  returned  the 
document  to  Basil. 

"Fin  sorry,"  she  said,  "  but  my  condition 
has  not  been  fulfilled." 

"  Not  fulfilled  ?  Which  condition,  Lady 
Roythorne  ?  " 

"  You  have  a  very  short  memory.  I  said 
I  would  buy  the  property  if  I  could  have  it 
just  as  it  stood.  You  replied  that  my  con- 
dition should  be  observed  to  the  letter.  It 
has  not  been  observed,  and  I  am  at  liberty, 
therefore,  to  call  the  deal  off." 

"Call  it  off?"  Mr.  Monteittfpaled.  "But 
I've  bought  it !  And  I  had  to  pay  five 
hundred  down  !  " 

"That  is  not  my  fault,  Mr.  Monteith. 
Business  is  business.  I  shall  be  sorry,  of 
course,  if  you  suffer  any  loss,  but  you  knew 
my  terms." 

"  If  you  will  kindly  tell  me,  Lady  Roy- 
thorne, which  of  the  fixtures  has  been 
omitted  froin  the  list " 

"  I'm  sorry  I  can't  go  into  all  that.  You 
should  have  studied  the  list  for  yourself."" 

He  could  hardly  believe  his  ears— still  less 
his  eyes  when  she  deliberately  turned  her 
back  on  him.  It  was  a  blow.  It  was,  in 
fact,  two  blows.     He  would  be  crushed. 

However,  he  had  his  pride.  There  was 
more  to  be  said,  but  he  would  not  say  it. 
With  a  formal  word  of  farewell,  he  let  him- 
self out  of  the  room  and  made  for  the 
hat-rack. 


Hinckley,  that  very  experienced  person, 
better  than  twenty  [called-up  footmen,  met 
him  in  the  hall.  A  sudden  idea  occurred  to 
Mr.  Monteith. 

"Hinckley,"  said  he, "  did  you  have  a  look 
round  the  grounds  the  other  day  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  A  good  look  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  an  excellent  look." 

"  Would  you  remember  if  any  important 
fixture  was  missing  from  this  list  ?  Because 
Lady  Roythorne  stipulated  that  she  must 
have  the  place  just  as  it  stood,  and  now  has 
turned  it  down  as  not  being  according  to 
contract." 

"  I  might  be  able  to  help  you,  sir." 

So  Hinckley,  in  her  turn,  ran  through  the 
schedule.  And  she,  in  her  turn,  paused  at 
the  last  folio. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  quite  right,  sir.  It  was 
in  the  arbour." 

"  The  arbour  ?  But  there  was  nothing  in 
the  arbour  but  an  iron  table  and  a  couple  of 
chairs  !  If  this  is  a  joke,  it's  a  very  cruel 
joke  on  me  !  " 

"Her  ladyship  is  never  downright  cruel, 
sir.  Will  you  wear  your  dust  coat,  sir  ?  It's 
coming  on  to  rain  a  little." 

Mechanically  he  allowed  Hinckley  to  help 
him  on  with  the  coat.  There  was  a  mirror 
in  the  hall,  and  he  could  J  just  see  the  face 
of  the  experienced  maid  peeping  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  In  the  arbour  ?  "  he  muttered.  "  Some- 
thing in  the  arbour  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  can  sec  it  now,  sir,"  said 
Hinckley. 

¥r  ■»  *  *  * 

His  coat  and  hat  were  in  Hinckley's  arms, 
and  he  was  back  in  the  library.  Felicia, 
pensive,  was  over  by  the  window. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you  ?  "  he  asked  in  a 
funny  voice. 

"  Is  there  anything  more  to  say  ?  " 

"  Yes."  He  strode  across  the  library  and 
seized  her  by  both  arms,  just  above  the 
elbow.  "  Look  here,  you  know,"  he  panted, 
"  I'm  not  a  fortune-hunter  !  " 

"  Aren't  you  ?  "  replied  Felicia,  her  lips 
very  close  to  the  small  moustache.    "  I  am." 


A    liAUGE    AS    A    FLOATING    HOME^ON     A    CANAL    IN    THE    MARNE    DEPARTMENT,    FOR    GUNNERS    WORKING 

THE    GUN-BOATS. 

From  a  French  War  Office  official  photograph  issued  by  Newspaper  Illustrations, 


WITH  THE  INLAND 

WATER  TRANSPORT,  R.E., 

ON   FRENCH   CANALS 

By   TERENCE    H.    LAMBERT 


THERE  is  a  well-worn  saying  to  the 
effect  that  one-half  of  the  world  does 
not  know  how  the  other  half  Uves, 
and  if  ever  that  supposedly  ignorant  person, 
the  "  ordinary  man  in  the  street,"  has  heard 
mention  of  the  Inland  Water  Transport, 
there  has  probably  arisen  in  his  mind's  eye 
a  vision  of  a  number  of  dilapidated  monkey 
barges — such  as  he  has  often  seen  on  the 
Regent's  Canal — being  slowly  towed  towards 
the  firing-line  by  a  few  shell-shocked  cab 
horses. 

As  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  it  is  high 
time  that  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  was 
amended,  I  have  seized  my  pen  with  the 
intention  of  laying  bare — for  the  first  time,  of 
course— the  inner  life  of  the  men  of  this 


amphibious  corps,  which  has  played  such  a 
large  part  in  all  the  fetching  and  carrying  of 
the  stuff  that  goes  to  make  a  war. 

There  is  always  something  rather  attrac- 
tive about  water  transport  that  is  lacking 
in  transport  by  road.  Compare  the  almost 
noiseless  glide  of  a  tug  drawing  a  string  of 
loaded  barges  with  the  dust  and  rattle  of  a 
convoy  of  lorries  on  the  move,  and  you  will 
know  what  I  mean.  As  regards  speed,  the 
barge  cannot,  of  course,  be  compared  with 
the  lorry  ;  but  when  ifc  is  remembered  that  a 
single  tow  of  four  large  barges  will  carry  as 
much  as  eight  hundred  or  even  a  thousand 
tons,  it  will  be  seen  that  water  transport  has 
many  advantages  where  speed  is  not  the  first 
consideration. 
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Of  the  genus  barge  there  are  many  species 
of  divers  shapes  and  sizes  in  France,  most  of 
which  have  been  doing  their, bit  out  there 
for  several  years  now.  All  the  craft  are 
divided  into  two  great  classes— the  dumb  and 
the  self-propelled.  Among  the  former  there 
are  many  representatives  of  the  monkey 
barge  referred  to,  as  well  as  "  Eazor 
Strops,"  "Yorkshire  Keels,"  and  the  big 
barges  of  large  capacity,  such  as  are  ordinarily 
used  on  the  Continental  canals.  There  are 
also  the  Red  Cross  hospital  barges,  and  the 


Isles.  Thus  you  might  find  a  deep-sea 
fisherman,  a  Yorkshireman  from  the  Humber, 
and  a  London  river  lighterman  all  thrown 
together  in  the  crew  of  a  single  boat.  There 
were  also  in  the  corps  many  hundreds  of 
men  of  different  trades,  who  were  enlisted 
either  in  Canada  or  the  United  States, 
including  quite  a  large  number  of  American 
citizens. 

The  life  was  monotonous — there  is  no  doubt 
about  that — but  the  men  have  been  well  off 
compared  to  the  men  in  the  line,  and  they 
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Blue  Cross  barges  for  the  sick  horses,  as 
well  as  barrack  barges  and  filtration  and 
water  barges.  *  The  self-propelled  '  craft 
consist  of  the  tugs  and  motor  launches  and  a 
large  number  of  motor  barges  of  varying 
sizes,  as  well  as  grabbers,  lifters,  dredgers, 
and  other  strange  craft. 

Many  of  the  men  who  have  been  navigating 
this  fleet  wTere  from  the  ranks  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
mainder were  men  who  earned  their  living  in 
civil  life  on  the  inland  waterways  of  the  British 


know  it.  If  you  are  on  a  motor  barge,  you 
get  up  at  about  5.30  or  6  a.m.  in  the 
summer,  and  get  under  way  as  soon  as  the 
engines  are  turning  over.  You  then  continue 
running  until  the  engine  breaks  down,  or 
until  it  is  dark,  or  until  about  the  hour  of 
8.30  p.m.,  whichever  happens  first.  As  the 
speed  limit  is  some  four  miles  an  hour,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  total  mileage  covered  in 
a  day's  run  is  nothing  to  write  home  about. 
Sometimes  you  come  to  a  lock,  and  have  to 
wait  in  a  queue.     This  may  occupy  as  much 
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as  three  or  four  hours,  according  to  the 
amount  of  traffic.  And,  while  talking  of 
locks,  it  may  be  observed  that  hospital  barges 
have  a  preference  over  all  other  craft  as 
regards  their  right  to  pass  through,  and 
military  craft  rank  before  civilians. 

There  was  one  rule  that  all  good  skippers 
who  know  their  business  invariably  observed 
with  great  nicety,  for  when  the  shades  of  night 
threatened  to  fall,  it  was  considered  the  height 
of  bad  management  not  so  to  calculate  matters 
as  to  bring  the  boat  to  rest,  at  the  appointed 
hour  for  tying  up,  outside  the  hospitable 
doors  of  the  "  Au  Kepos  des  Pecheurs,"  or 


followed  closely  by  the  other  members  of  the 
crew. 

On  the  large  motor  barges  the  entire  crew 
consisted  of  five  men — that  is  to  say,  there 
were,  besides  the  skipper,  a  chief  engineer  and 
his  second,  and  two  deck  hands.  The  skipper 
might  be  anything  between  a  lance-corporal 
and  a  sergeant-major,  but  few  engineers 
carried  more  than  one  stripe.  The  crew  of 
most  of  the  launches  consisted  of  a  skipper, 
engineer,  and  a  deck  hand. 

We  drew  our  rations  from  the  district 
office  nearest  to  the  place  where  we  happened 
to  be,  and  usually  got  sufficient  to  last  us  for 
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"  The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle,"  or  some  other 
equally  desirable  canal-side. estammet.  During 
last  summer  most  of  these  establishments 
were  taboo  for  the  British  Tommy  after  the 
hour  of  8  p.m.,  and  when  we  cast  anchor — so 
to  speak — in  the  vicinity  o\  some  estaminet, 
it  invariably  seemed  to  be  at  the  exact  hour 
of  7*55  p.m.  Never  was  a  plague-stricken 
vessel  abandoned  by  its  crew  with  greater 
speed ;  for  as  soon  as  the  skipper  had  put  out 
his  ropes,  and  the  engineer  had  shut  down  his 
engines,  they  could  be  seen  sprinting  down 
the  bank  towards  that  place  of  refreshment, 


four  days.  During  the  first  two  days  we  lived 
in  a  land  flowing  with  tinned  milk  and  sugar, 
and  seasoned  with  rashers  of  bacon  and  slices 
of  fresh  meat,  and  it  was  during  the  second 
two  days  that  we  came  upon  Jean  times, 
when  we  had  perforce  to  resort  to  bully  beef 
and  biscuits,  washed  down  with  sugarless 
black  tea.  And  the  spirits  of  the  crew  were 
measured  by  our  rations.  When  the  larder  was 
full,  we  bandied  many  a  witty  (?)  jest  over  the 
well-filled  board,  but  with  the  frugality  of 
the  fourth  day  there  stole  over  the  company 
a  feeling  of  depression, 
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The  life  was  monotonous,  as  I  have  said, 
bub  now  and  again  one  of  those  little  in- 
cidents would  happen  along  that  gave  a  zest 
to  existence.  I  remember  that  when  I  was 
on  a  certain  motor  barge,  we  had  one  day 
to  take  in  tow  a  heavy  dumb  barge  loaded 
with  timber.  Our  chief  engineer,  who  was 
standing-by  down  in  the  engine-room,  was 
unaware  of  what  was  taking  place,  and,  on 
looking  up  through  the  engine-room  hatch 
at  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  lined  the 
bank,  was  somewhat  puzzled  when  he  saw 
that  they  were  not  passing  by  as  fast  as  they 
should.  So  he  opened  up  his  engine  a  shade; 
but  the  old  boat  seemed  unresponsive.  Again 


Becoming  quite  desperate,  Pete  then 
called  to  his  assistant  to  stand-by,  while  he 
himself  rushed  into  the  living  cabin,  that 
was  aft  of  the  engine-room,  and  started 
feverishly  to  pull  up  the  floor  boards,  in 
order  to  find  out  if  the  propeller  shaft  had 
parted.  Finding  this  intact,  his  perplexity 
had  reached  a  grand  climax,  when  he  chanced 
to  look  out  of  the  cabin  door,  and  at  a 
glance  all  was  explained.  The  expression  on 
that  man's  face  at  that  moment  was  full  of 
pathos  ;  but  our  laughter  was  not  equally 
sympathetic  and  for  days  afterwards  Pete's 
life  was  not  worth  living. 

A  slipping  clutch  is  certainly  ai*  annoying 
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he  speeded  her  up,  but  with  no  better  result. 
Meanwhile,  the  second  engineer,  who  was  up 
on  deck,  seeing  the  humorous  possibilities  of 
the  situation,  shouted  down  to  the  chief — 
"  Hey,  Pete,  the  clutch  must  be  slipping  !  " 
To  which  the  chief,  whose  brow  was 
covered  with  sweat  and  clouded  with  anxiety, 
replied — 

"  By  George,  seems  she  must  be  ! " 
For  a  few  minutes  he  was  busy  alternately 
gazing  at  the  clutch  or  bobbing  his  head 
out  of  the  engine-room  hatch,  while  the  rest 
of  the  crew,  who  offered  many  helpful 
suggestions,  carefully  stood  in  his  line  of 
vision,  so  that  he  failed  to  notice  the  barge 
that  we  were  towing. 


thing,  especially  when  the  skipper  pops  his 
head  down  the  engine-room  hatchway  and 
sings  out  in  a  reproachful  tone  of  voice  : 
"  The  boat's  hot  moving  ! "  But  of  the 
two,  a  sticking  clutch  is  even  worse.  When 
I  was  aboard  of  a  certain  fast  motor  launch, 
it  wa*s  one  day  necessary  to  swing  her  round 
in  the  canal  in  a  hurry.  In  the  course  of 
this  manoeuvre  the  skipper  rang  "  Full  speed 
astern  "  when  we  were  making  at  full  speed 
towards  one  of  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
which  at  that  particular  spot  consisted  of  a 
sloping  brick  wall.  He  rang  in  vain,  how- 
ever ;  the  clutch  had  jammed,  and  we 
careered  straight  for  that  brick  wall  at 
umpteen  knots  an  hour.      At  the  moment 
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of  impact  I  was  stooping  down  with  the 
intention  of  beating  out  the  clutch  with  a 
sledge-hammer,  and  so  it  happened  that,  as 
our  onward  rush  was  suddenly  arrested,  my 
head  came  into  intimate  contact  with  one 
of  the  more  knobby  parts  of  a  bench  vice, 
causing  an  interesting  array  of  fancy  shoot- 
ing stars  to  appear  before  my  eyes,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  falling  glass  and  the 
breaking  of  crockery.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  our  cabin  floor  was  littered  with  alarm 
clocks  and  the  fragments  of  lamp  glasses,  no 
!  serious  damage  was  done,  and  the  incident 


the  season  lasted,  and  the  women  worked 
just  as  hard  as  the  men— probably  harder, 
as  they  usually  had  to  look  after  a  bevy 
of  children  in  addition  to  wielding  the 
pitchfork. 

Indeed,  the  way  the  French  women  and 
girls  "  carry  on  "  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
wonder  to  one  who  has  been  bred  in  the 
British  Isles.  I  have  myself  positively  seen 
an  ancient  dame — who,  I  would  swear,  was 
on  the  wrong  side  of  seventy — laboriously 
towing  a  loaded  barge  which  looked  nearly 
as  big  as  a  church,  while  her  equally  ancient 
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only  served  to  show7  that  that  little  launch 
was  one  of  the  staunchest  boats  that  ever 
shpped  through  the  water. 

During  last  autumn  the  sugar-beet. season 
was  in  full  swing.  Wherever  the  eye 
wandered,  it  was  sure  to  alight  on  a  beet. 
They  were  in  their  millions  ;  there  were  piles 
of  them  in  the  fields,  and  piles  of  them  on 
the  banks,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
covered  with  civilian  barges  almost  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  them.  Whole  families 
could  be  seen  shovelling  them  into  the  barges 
with  feverish  haste,  in  order  that  they 
might  make  as  many  trips  as  possible  while 


mate  leant  against  the  tiller,  with  a  long 
pipe  hanging  out  of  his  mouth,  and  seeming 
quite  to  enjoy  life.  I  have  seen  a  string  of 
damsels  on  the  end  of  a  tow-rope  that  was 
quite  reminiscent  of  the  Hippodrome  Beauty 
Chorus,  and  on  another  occasion  we  passed  a 
barge  that  was  being  slowly  drawn  along 
by  the  concerted  -effort  of  at  least  three 
generations. 

One  day  we  were  the  interested  spec- 
tators of  rather  an  amusing  little  comedy. 
At  a  certain  point  in  the  canal  several  beet 
barges  were  being  loaded,  and  the  only 
remaining  passage  jwas  blocked  by  a  small 
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craft  that  belonged  to  an  old  fellow   who 
was  a  Frenchman. 

It  so  happened  that  just  about  the  time 
when  we  arrived  on  the  scene  a  barge  that 
was  owned  by  a  family  of  Belgians  had  just 
come  along  from  the  opposite  direction.  The 
old,  la<Jy  and  her  daughter,  who  was  a  lass 
of  uncertain  age,  were  towing,  while  the 
father  and  son  navigated  the  barge. 

Finding  their  way  blocked,  and  being 
unable  to  see  the  owner  of  the  French  barge, 
they  were  just  about  to  move  it  themselves, 
when  the  old  fellow  came  darting  out  of  a 
neighbouring  cottage,  and,  jumping  on  to 
the  prow  of  his  boat,  immediately  joined 
issue  with  the  Belgian  youth  in  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  vituperation  and  abuse.  Now, 
this  old  Frenchman  seemed  to  harbour  a 
peculiar  dislike  for  the  Belgian  race  in 
general,  and  swore  by  all  the  gods  that  he 
would  not  budge  an  inch. 
-  Meanwhile  we  were  ourselves  waiting  td 
pass  through,  and  as  the  two  of  them 
showed  no  signs  of  withdrawing  from  the 
field,  but  continued  to  attack  and  counter-, 
attack  with  ever-increased  vigour,  our 
skipper  stepped  over  to  the  Frenchman  and, 
tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  asked  if  we 
might  be  permitted  to  proceed.  Why,  yes, 
certainly  he  would  move  his  bateau  for  les 
Anglais. 

The  Belgian  youth  had  by'  this  time 
retired  into  the  background  ;  but  his  sister, 
who  was  towing  on  the  bank,  now  entered 
the  lists,  and  in  the  gentle  art  of  repartee 
held  the  old  Frenchman  at  bay  during  the 
whole  time  that  he  was  shifting  his  barge. 
She  certainly  appeared  to  be  well  able  to 
hold  her  own,  but,  from  what  I  was  told,  the 
exhibition  was  most  unmaidenly,  and  well 
calculated  to  make  a  decent  man  blush.  At 
last  it  seemed  that  she  could  no  longer 
express  herself  adequately  in  wt>rds,  so  she 
dropped  the  towing-line,  and,  running  over 
to  a  pile  of  beets  that  lay  near  by,  began  to 
put  up  a  heavy  barrage  of  these  vegetables 
against  the  old  fellow,  who'  shook  his  fists  at 
her,  and  danced  on  the  prow  of  his  boat 
until  his  baggy  trousers  fairly  flapped  against 
his  legs.  Finally  Ke  leapt  off  his  boat  on 
to  the  bank,  and  was  only  restrained  from 
crossing  over  in  a  chain  ferry  to  get  at  grips 
with  mademoiselle  by  the  efforts  of  a  buxom 
dame,  who  seized  hold  of  him  as  he  went  by. 
Meanwhile  the  girl  was  making  poor  practice 
with  the  beets,  and  when  she  saw  that  her 
fire  wras  ineffectual,  her  feelings  got  the 
better  of  her,  and,  lifting  up  the  corners  of 
her  apron  to  her  eyes,  she  wept  bitterly.     It 


is  a  hard  life,  and  one  could  not  but  feel 
sorry  for  her. 

Humour  crops  up  in  a  thousand  different 
forms  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places.  In 
the  early  days  of  summer,  when  we  were 
tied  up  in  the  open  country,  a  large  family 
of  swallows,  which  appeared  to  have  only  just 
left  their  nest,  came  and  seated  themselves 
in  a  row  on  one  of  our  mooring-ropes. 
They  were  all  huddled  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  a  bunch — all  except  one,  who,  by  the 
simple  strategy  of  sitting  apart  all  by  himself, 
seemed  to  come  in  for  the  Benjamin's  share 
of  the  worms  with  which  the  parent  birds 
were  feeding  them.  Two  sappers  had  for 
some  time  been  gazing  open-mouthed  at 
this  pleasing  little  scene,  when  one  of 
them  turned  to  his  mate  and  said  in  an 
awe-struck  tone  of  voice  :  "  Bill,  that's 
Nature,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"Are  you  the  skipper  of  this  barge, 
corporal  ? "  said  an  officer,  pointing  to  a 
craft  lying  by  the  quayside. 

"  I  dunno,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  but 
I'm  the  bloke  wot  'as  the  milk  in  his 
tea." 

There  is  a  tale  to  the  effect  that  when 
a  certain  barge  appeared  to  be  making  a 
sudden  sheer  into  the  quayside,  an  officer 
standing  near  shouted  to  the  man  who  was  in 
the  bowrs :  "  Put  out  a  fender,  there  ! " 
The  man  seized  the  lanyard  of  what  he 
thought  was  the  fender,  and  did  as  he  was 
told.  There  was  the  usual  bump,  after 
which  he  drew  forth — no,  not  the  ship's 
fender,  but  the  ship's  bucket,  as  flat  as  a 
telescoped  opera  hat. 

An  equally  unfortunate  incident  is  related 
of  a  sapper  who,  in  the  excitement  of  an 
impending  collision,  seized  the  ship's  cat  by 
the  tail  and  used  it  for  a  similar  purpose — 
but  that  is  unofficial. 

There  is  a  world  of  descriptive  humour  of 
the  Cockney  variety  in  the  following  little 
story.  I  was  for  a  time  housed  on  a  barrack 
barge  with  about  seventy  other  men.  There 
were  some  who  whispered  that  besides 
ourselves  it  sheltered  other  occupants  of 
an  insectivorous  nature,  and  one  of  the 
orderlies,  who  was  a  Cockney,  was  heard 
describing  them  to  a  new-comer  in  these 
cheering  words:  "Their  bloomin'  backs 
are  as  'ard  as  tortoises  !  When  they  drops 
off  the  bunks,  it  sounds  like  shrapnel 
fallin'!" 

In  the  days  when  hostilities  were  in 
full  swing,  we  used  to  get  our  share  of 
nocturnal  air  raids,  especially  when  lying  in 
the  docks  at  Calais  and   Dunkirk,     Many 
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men  would  go  off  to  the  dug-outs  at  Dunkirk 
as  a  matter  of  course  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
for  there  were  times  when  Jerry  would  pay 
a  visit  night  after  night  io  that  much- 
bombed  port.  I  used  to  wonder  why  so 
many  men  were  nervous  in  air  raids,  until  I 
got  the  dug-out  habit  myself.  And  this  is 
how  I  got  it. 

We  were  lying  in  the  docks,  waiting  to 
take  on  a  cargo.  As  darkness  approached, 
the  rest  of  the  crew  declared  their  intention 
of  spending  the  night  in  a  dug-out.  So  they 
disappeared  in  due  course,  and  an  ominous 


into  my  right  boot,  that  the  first  announced 
itself  with  a  whizzing  crescendo,  culminating 
in  a  crash  that  shivered  the  night  into  a 
"  regular  jig-saw.  Upon  which  my  eyes  stuck 
out  like  hat-pegs. 

The  second  came  as  I  was  peering  out 
of  the  slit  in  the  hatch,  watching  the 
fireworks,  and  caused  me  to  withdraw  with 
haste. 

The  third  dropped  in  the  water,  apparently 
missing  us  by  a  hair's  breadth,  and  the 
submarine  explosion  lifted  up  the  old  boat 
and  slapped   it  against  the  quayside,  after 
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silence  seemed  to  engulf  the  world.  As  I 
dozed  off  to  sleep,  I  experienced  a  feeling 
of  lonesomeness  which  was  not  diminished 
by  the  sight  of  an  unpleasantly  large 
moon,  which  leered  at  me  through  one  of 
the  portholes. 

Suddenly  my  brain,  besotted  with  sleep, 
was  assailed  with  all  the  noises  that  accom- 
pany the  ordinary  No.  1  quality  nocturnal 
air  raid.  In  a  jiffy  I  was  out  of  my  bunk 
and  into  my  trousers.  I  remember  distinctly 
that  it  was  while  my  shaking  fingers  were 
manipulating  the  second  button  on  my  port 
beam,  and  I  was  just  putting  my  left  foot 


which  she  continued  to  dance  a  right  merry 
hornpipe  upon  the  ruffled  surface  of  the 
waters. 

By  this  time  I  did  not  know  whether  I 
was  coming  or  going.  I  was  like  a  pea  in  a 
whistle,  at  one  moment  perched  upon  the 
companion  ladder,  at  another  stretched  at 
full  length  upon  my  bunk,  momentarily 
expecting  some  horrible  form  of  death  to  put 
an  end  to  my  anxieties. 

When  at  last  the  curtain  went  down  on 
the  first  house,  I  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  I  would  not  attend  the  second 
performance.    Armed,  therefore,  with  a  flash- 
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light  and  a  blanket,  I  left  the  craft  to  look 
after  herself,  and  set  a  straight  course  for  the 
nearest  dug-out. 

As  Jerry  did  not  return,  I  started  back  as 
early  as  could  be  considered  safe,  in  order  to 
be  in  situ  on  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the 
crew.  And  so  it  happened  that  when  they 
tip-toed  dowrn  into  the  cabin  in  the  small 
hours,  they  found  me  snoring  lustily  in  my 
bunk. 

When  I  awoke  to  find  the  morning  light 
flooding  into  the  cabin,  George  was  already 
astir. 

"  Hullo,  George  ! "  I  said,  with  a  yawn. 
"  How  did  you  get  on  in  the  dug-out  ?  " 

"  Oh,  all  right.     How  did  you  ?  " 

"  Me  ?  "  I  replied,  staring  at  him  with 
innocent  surprise. 

"  Yes,  you.  The  sentry  on  the  quay  told 
me  he  had  seen  you  coming  back." 

"  Look  here,  old  chap,"  I  said,  as  I  raised 


myself  up  on  my  elbow,  "  we've  got  to  get 
under-  way  by  eight  o'clock.  Hadn't  we 
better  have  some  breakfast  ?  " 

Bat  it  was  no  good.  I  had  lost  my 
reputation.  There  is  always  somebody  trying 
to  take  away  the  joy  of  life. 

*  *  *  *  .  *  .  - , 

A  man  never  knows  into  what  strange 
waters  fortune  will  steer  him,  and~I  never 
thought  that  I  should  ever  make  my  home 
on  a  barge — at  least,  for  any  length  of 
time. 

However,,  the  experience  has  been  instruc- 
tive, and  one  might  almost  say  enjoyable, 
although,  like  everything  else  in  the  War, 
it  has  been  too  long-drawn-out,  so  that  for 
many  years  to  come  I  am  determined  to 
keep  well  away  from  all  such  things  as  barges, 
canals,  and  motor  boats,  arid  shall  absolutely 
refuse  to  spend  a  holiday  on  anything  but 
the  best  terra  fir  ma. 


i      SUMMER     SCENE      ON     ONE      OF     THE      INLAND      WATERWAYS     OF     PRANCE. 

From  a  French  War  Office  official  photograph  issued  by  Newspaper  Illustrations. 


FOR   BETTER    OR 
FOR   WORSE 

By   DORNFORD   YATES 

Author  of  "  The  Brother  of  Daphne:1 
Illustrated    by  Norah    Schlegel 


Readers  of  The  Windsor  will  remember  that  a  series  of  stories  about  the  holiday  of  a  group  of  pleasant  people 
in  the  charming  Island  of  Rih  came  to  an  unexpected  pause  when  the  author's  military  duties  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  the  series.  The  following  story  completes  the  record  of  that' island  sojourn,  which  was 
necessarily  curtailed  by  the  coming  of  the  War.  In  the  next  number  a  new  series  of  stories  by  Dornford  Yates 
will  begin,  in  which  the  author  will  chronicle  the  later  history  of  Daphne,  Berry,  Jonah,  and  other  characters 
who  played  a  part  in  his  greatly  popular  series,  now  known  in  book  form  as  "  The  Brother  of  Daphne."— Ed. 


BILL  FAIRIE  leaned  wearily  against 
the  door  of  the  bathroom  belonging 
to  the  suite. 

"Any  woman,"  he  said,  "who  occupies 
the  bath  for  more  than  thirty-live  minutes, 
in  her  husband's  teeth,  is  a  desolation." 

"  O-o-oh  !  "  came  from  within.  Followed 
the  sound  of  someone  sitting  upright  in  deep 
water.     Then — 

"  I  haven't  been  here  quarter  of  an  hour 
yet,"  said  Betty  indignantly.  "Have  you 
shaved?" 

"More,"  said  Fairie  bitterly.  "I  have 
removed  all  traces  of  the  crime,  perused 
The  Sportsman  we  brought  from  England, 
and  smoked  a  cigarette.     Have  I  shaved  ! " 

"  Well,  I  shan't  be  long,"  said  his  wife. 
"  I  must  wash,  you  know." 

With  a  groan  Fairie  returned  to  the 
balcony  and,  leaning  his  arms  upon  the  wTarm 
rail,  prepared  to  abandon  himself  to  a 
luxurious  contemplation  of  his  surroundings. 

Half-past  seven  o'clock  of  an  April 
morning  may  be  a  fair  hour  anywhere.  In 
the  Island  of  Rih  it  may  be  exquisite. 
There  is  a  time  for  every  place.  The  green- 
wood will  look  its  best  of  a  morning,  so  soon 
as  the  sun  is  up;  this  shadowed  stream 
dreams  on  its  way  never  so  lazily  as  in 
the  hot  afternoon ;  your  rolling  moorland 
stretches  into  the  purple  distance,  peerless 
at  cock-crow,  whilst  at  noontide  deep 
meadows  will  blow  most  of  all  sweetly,  the 
steady  drone  of  insects  hanging  above  them. 
Sundown,    too,    has    a    great    following, 


Harlequin  night  and  the  moon's  witchery, 
maybe,  the  greatest  of  all.  But  then  show 
me  the  alley,  never  so  mean,  that  will  not 
take  on  a  look  of  elegance,  clothed  in  that 
famous  livery  of  black  and  silver.  There  is 
a  time  for  every  place.  Seven-thirty  o'clock 
in  the  morning  is  Rih's  time.  At  least,  so 
you  will  maintain  at  half-past  seven.  At 
any  other  hour  of  the  day  you  will  be  less 
certain,  so  often  is  Rih  all  glorious. 

Bill  Fairie  leaned  there  comfortably, 
awaiting  his  bath.  Below  him  stretched 
the  deep  garden,  heavy  with  the  massed 
perfume  of  a  thousand  blossoms,  which  the 
first  breeze  of  the  day  was  beginning  to 
dissipate.  Beyond,  the  laughing  bay  and 
the  ragged  white  of  Starra  glistened  in  the 
hot  sun.  Prospect  and  day  alike  were  big 
with  promise. 

The  sudden  sight  of  Broke  in  breeches 
and  leggings,  strolling  gingerly  along  one 
of  the  polished  paths,  set  Fairie  thinking. 
By  the  time  his  cousin  was  within  range  he 
was  ready. 

"Good  morning,  brother,"  he  said  plea- 
santly. Robin  started,  slipped  on  the  even 
cobbles,  recovered  himself  with  an  effort, 
and  looked  up.     "  Where's  the  meet  ? " 

"On  the  pier,"  said  Robin.  "At  half- 
past  ten.     Got  your  bicycle  ready?  " 

Fairie  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  before 
replying.     Then — 

"  Seriously,"  he  said,  "  what  is  it  ?  Had 
some  bad  news  this  morning  ?  " 

Broke  spread  out  his  hands. 
17  c 
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"  To  be  frank,"  he  said,  "  I  propose  to 
ride.  To  your  blear  eyes,  I  suppose,  all 
horses  look  the  same.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  half-bred  Arabs  here  are " 

"  If  you're  going  to  be  rude,"  said  Bill, 
"  I  shan't  lend  you  my  pillion." 

A  quick  rustle'  of  silk,  and  there  was 
Betty  beside  him  on  the  balcony,  all  fresh 
and  pink  and  white  in  a  dainty  kimono. 

"  O-oh  ! "  she  cried  delightedly,  clapping 
her  hands.     "  Look  at  our  horseman  !  " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  her  husband.  "  They're 
making  a  new  film  thing — The  Jockey's 
Siveetheart;  or,  A  Tale  of  the  Turf.  That 
out  there*  is  the  comic  stable-boy."  Here 
the  soft  sound  of  steps  upon  the  path  sent 
Betty  flying  into  her  bedroom.  Making 
ready  to  follow  her,  Fairie  nodded  carelessly 
to  his  indignant  cousin  below.  "Very  well, 
Tom,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice,  "have, 
the  mare  round  at  ten  o*clock,  and  see  that 
that  martingale's  properly  ,  clean  this 
morning." 

As  he  disappeared,  a  ripple  of  laughter 
floated  out  of  the  room,  and  in  its  wake 
Betty's  voice,  crying — ■ 

"Never  mind,  Robin.  You  look  very 
nice,  and  I  envy  you.  Why  didn't  I  bring 
my  habit  ?  " 

"Probably  for  the  same  reason  that 
induced  your  husband  to  leave  his  manners 
in  England,"  said  Broke  acidly. 

The  next  moment  the  Wbite  Hope  was 
tapping  him  upon  the  shoulder. 

"  Perhaps  he  knew  they  wouldn't  survive 
the  Customs,"  he  said. 

It  was  the  eminent  lawyer's  footsteps  that 
they  had  heard  approaching. 


Half  an  hour  later  Fay  Broke  and  her 
'  brother  and  Betty  sat  down  to  breakfast. 
Two  tables  away  the  White  Hope  was  already 
dissecting  passion-fruit  with  all  the  precision 
of  the  law.  Beyond  him  again  the  Fetterings 
— brother  and  sister — were  engaged  in  deep 
converse  ;  and  Phyllis  Fettering  was  wearing 
a  fawn-coloured  riding  habit. 

"  Where's  Bill  ?  "said  Robin,  as  they  took 
their  places. 

" Gone  to  buy  The  Gazette"  said  Betty, 
glancing  out  of  one  of  the  talk  windows, 
which  opened  on  to  the  cool  courtyard  and 
the  sunlit  road  beyond.  "  There  he  is,  talking 
to  Get  Out  and  Get  Under.  Aren't  they 
dears  ?  " 

Two  bullocks  these,  if  you  please,  that 
were  used  to  draw  a  swaying  sledge  over  the 
cobbles.     In  this  one  carro  always  the  four 


drove  after  dinner  to  the  Casino  and  home 
again.  Fairie  had  marked-  down  driver  and 
animals  at  the  first,  and  straightway  retained 
them. 

Fay  nodded. 

"I  love  their  great  patient  eyes,"  she 
said. 

"  Give  me  their  horns,"  said  her  brother. 
"  So  sympathetic." 

"  Dear  idiot,"  said  his  sister,  "  where  are 
you  going  to  ride  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  round  about,  I  suppose,  over 
the  hills.  And  you  ?  What  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  go  up 
the  mountain,"  said  Betty.  "  I  dare  say 
Surrey  Fettering'll  come,"  she  added  care- 
lessly. 

"Of  course,"  said  Robin.  " Hullo,  Bill, 
old  pal !     Had  a  good  bath  ?  " 

The  gentleman  so  addressed  laid  a  bunch 
of  violets  beside  his  wife's  plate  before 
replying.     Then — 

"  Hush  ! "  he  said.  "  That  hideous 
incident  is  now  closed.  Let  me  share  with 
you  the  two  compelling,  if  solitary,  items 
of  news  with  which  the  English  coltimn  of 
The  Rih  Gazette  is  this  morning  bursting." 
He  took  his  seat  and  spread  the  flimsy  sheet 
carefully  in  front  of  him.  "  In  the  first 
place,  you  will  be  petrified  to  learn  that, 
Bearing  the  Ramsgate  postmark,  and  dated 
September  9th,  1901,  a  postcard  from  her 
mother  has  just  been  delivered  to  a  domestic 
servant  at  Wapping.  The  second  and  last 
sensation  comes  from  New  York.  If  we 
may  believe  our  eyes,  The  Newburn  and 
Hatfield  Railway  Company  is  shortly  to  be 
dissolved  under  the  Anti-Trust  Law.  Now 
you  know.  I.  may  add  that  I  paid  fifty  reis 
for  this  issue  on  the  off-chance  that  some 
distorted  racing  news  might  have  wormed 
its  way  into  print." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Betty,  "  you  don't  seem 
to  realise  that  we  are  out  of  the  world  for 
a  little,  and  it's  no  use  trying  to  keep  in 
touch.     Personally,  I  just  don't  want  to." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Fay.  "  But  I'm  all  for 
going  up  the  mountain  to-day." 

Fairie  laid  down  his  knife  and  looked 
at  her. 

"  What  new  blasphemy  is  here  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Go  up  the  mountain  ?  " 

"  Just  the  day  for  it,"  said  Broke,  with 
a  grin.     "  If  I  wasn't  riding — — " 

"  Yes,"  said  his  cousin   grimly.      "  Yes. 

I  can  just  see  you  climbing  on  a  day  like 

.  this.     Always  did  .make  a  playground  of  the 

Alps,  didn't  you  ?  "     He  turned  to  his  wife. 
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"  My  dear,  you  know  that  I  can  never  stand 
heights.  That's  why  I  never  sit  in  the 
dress-circle." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Betty.  "  You  go  up  in 
a  train  thing  all  the  way  and  then  toboggan 
down.     They  say  the  view's  lovely." 

Her  husband  wiped  his  forehead  before 
replying. 

"At  least,"  he  said,  "  The  Gazette  will 
profit.  The  proceedings  at  the  inquest 
should  make  absorbing  reading."  He  turned 
to  Robin.  "You'll  know  this  shirt  again, 
won't  you  ?     I   mean  to  say,  you'll  have 


The  latter  raised  his  eyebrows.  Before 
he  could  reply — 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  man  of  law,  "  were 
I  twenty  years  younger,  and  some  haughty 
/barb  fretting  for  me  at  the  gates " 

"  You'd  give  the  mountain  a  miss,"  said 
Broke. 

The  White  Hope  glanced  in  the  direction 
of  Phyllis  Fettering. 

"  Speaking  impersonally,"  he  said,  "  much 
would  depend  on  whether  anyone,  and,  if  so, 
who,  had  brought  a  habit  with  them." 

"That,"   said   Bill,    "is    fair    comment. 


"  The  White  Hope  stopped,  on  his  way  out,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Betty  and  Fay. 

appealed  for  his  support." 


With  one  consent  they 


to  identify  the  bodies,  and  if  my  face  isn't 
recognisable,  or  they  can't  find  my  head 
or  anything " 

The  White  Hope  stopped,  on  his  way  out, 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Betty  and  Fgy.  With 
one  consent  they  appealed  for  his  support 
of  their  case.  He  heard  them  out  gravely. 
Then— 

"  I  am  with  you,"  he  said  simply. 
"  Mr.  Fairie's  apprehension  is  baseless." 

"  But    this    tobogganing    stunt  ? "    said 

"  A  mild  affair,  believe  me,  and  rather 
delectable." 

"  See  what  you're  going  to  miss,"  said 
Betty,  turning  to  Broke. 


Incidentally,  we  hope  that  you  will  dine  with 
us  to-night.     Without  prejudice,  I  mean." 

The  eminent  K.C.  beamed. 

"  It  will  be  a  privileged  occasion,"  he  said. 
***** 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  Phyllis  Fettering 
and  Broke  rode  out  of  the  courtyard.  Into 
Starra  and  up  through  the  little  town  they 
passed,  till  there  was  more  space  between 
the  dwellings,  and  the  gardens  spread  wider 
and  deeper  behind  their  random  walls. 

Starra's  ways  are  cobbled,  every  one  of 
them.  Not  a  back  street,  not  an  alley  that 
is  not  paved  with  old  black  cobblestones, 
small  and  close-set,  worn  smooth  and 
polished  by  the  traffic  of  many  rolling  years. 
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There  is  no  sound  because  of  them,  for  of 
wheeled  traffic  there  is  none  at  all  in  the 
island,  save  only  the  panting  cars,  and  they, 
on  rubber  tyres,  run  quietly  enough.  For 
the  rest,  carts,  wagons,  and  chaises  alike 
sway  to  and  fro  on  well-greased  runners, 
sure-footed  oxen  drawing  them.  The  pace 
is  not  of  the  hottest,  but  in  Eih  there  is  no 
hastening. 

"  Some  of  them  would  eat  out  of  my  hand," 
said  Miss  Fettering.     "  They  would,  really." 

They  were  talking  about  deer. 

"Naturally,"  said  Robin.  "I  myself 
would  eat  large  quantities  of  food  out  of 
your  hand.     Afterwards  I  should  lick " 

"  Only  dry  bread,  you  know."  ' 

"  Husks,"  said  Robin  laconically.  "  Out 
of  your  hand." 

"  He  is  tame,  isn't  he  ?  "  said  Phyllis,  with 
a  maddening  lift  of  her  straight  eyebrows. 

"  And  now "     She  hesitated  and  reined 

up  her  horse.  Clearly  she  was  uncertain  of 
the  way.  For  a  moment  she  glanced  up 
a  steep  path  rising  between  soft-coloured 
walls.  "No,"  she  murmured,  "it  wasn't 
that  one.     And  yet " 

Broke's  eyes  never  left  her  face.  This 
was  very  thoughtful  and  grave  for  the 
moment,  steady-eyed.  The  straight  nose, 
the  curve  of  her  soft  lips,  her  faultless  chin, 
made  up  a  profile  to  wonder  at.  Kissed  of 
the  sun,  her  delicate  skin  had  taken  on  the 
look  of  health  which  that  great  lover  alone  can 
give  his  darlings — a  favour  precious,  indeed, 
though  some  will  have  none  of  it.  Yet  such 
kisses  may  be  taken  in  all  honour  by  royalty 
and  ragamuffin  alike,  neither  can  they  breed 
regrets,  nor  any  heartache,  nor  even  an  odd 
memory,  which  might  not  be  there  to  smart, 
could  we  but  call  back  Time. 

"We'll  try  it,  anyway,"  said  Phyllis 
suddenly,  turning  her  horse's  head  to  the 
path.  "You'll  have  to  forgive  me  if  I'm 
wrong.  By  the  way,  you  don't  know  where 
I'm  taking  you  to  yet,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  in  your  hands,"  said  Broke. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  eat  out  of 
them." 

"Ah,"  said  Robin,  "but  I  propose  to  rise 
to  that  occasion.  Excuse  me,"  he  added, 
"  but  just  look  at  the  sunlight  on  that  wall 
there,  and  then  think  of  any  English  seaside 
resort  at  this  moment.  Of  course,  the  grey 
lighteffectsatBlackpoolwillbe— er — effective. 
Lunch  under  the  pier  there  on  Easter  Monday 
will  be  a  festive  meal.  Wind  E.  to  N.E. 
Some  showers,  some " 

"  *  Oh,  to  be  in  England  now  that  April's 
there,' "  said  Miss  Fettering,- 


Broke  frowned. 

"  A  charming  sentiment,"  he  said.  "  But 
old  Browning  wasn't  taking  any  himself. 
When  he  wrote  that,  he  was  in  Italy. 
Enthusiasts  would  style  that  an  accident :  I 
should  call  it  a  precaution." 

Phyllis  Fettering  laughed.     Then — 

"  Has  he  had  much  to  make  him  cynical  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  I  protest,"  said  Robin, aggrievedly.  "  I  do 
hereby  protest.  Mine  is  an  approving  nature, 
I'm  always  getting  lost  in  Admiration." 

"  Where's  that  ?  "  said  Phyllis. 

"  Where  ?  WThy,  in  Thought.  You  must 
know  the  great  city  of  Thought,  with  all  her 
parishes,  Memory,  Wonderment,  Melancholy, 
Awe,  and  the  rest.    Don't  you  ever  go  there  ?  " 

The  girl  nodded. 

"  I  think  so.     Tell  me  about  it." 

Broke  shook  his  head. 

"If  you  know  it,  there's  nothing  to  tell. 
Only  I'm  rather  fond  of  going  there  and 
wandering  about  its  broad,  silent  streets.  It 
has  three  great,  quarters,  you  know — Past, 
Present,  and  Future — and  lots  of  parishes. 
Past  I  know  well.  Sometimes  I  lose  my  way, 
though,"  he  added  reflectively.  "  It  grows 
so  quickly,  you  see,  and  if  I'm  looking  for 

-some  special " 

•  "  Lost  again  ?     You  said  just  now  you 
were  always  getting  lost " 

"In  Admiration,  my  dear.  Same  thing. 
Still,  most  of  that  parish  lies  in  Present. 
For  instance,  I'm  lost  in  present  admiration 
of  your  throat.     I  love  throats." 

"From  the  way  you  speak  anyone  would 
think  you  collected  them." 

"  So  I  do,"  said  Robin.  "  Keep  them  in 
the  south  wing  of  a  little  gallery  I  have  in 
Bond  Street,  Past,  W.  Yours  will  have  a 
room  to  itself," 

"Thanks  awfully.  I  suppose  you  saw 
4  The  Blue  Bird '?  " 

"  If  you  accuse  me  of  plagiarism — — " 

"I  am  congratulating  you  upon  your 
memory." 

Broke  glanced  at  her.  She  was  looking 
straight  between  her  horse's  ears,  her  chin 
ever  so  slightly  tilted  and  a  faint  smile  on 
her  lips.     After  a  pause — ■ 

"Your  name,"  he  said,  "is  Mockery. 
Upon  the  hills  of  Rih  you  flout " 

"  The  dreamer  who  was  kind  and  shared 
his  dreams  with  a  friend."  She  turned  a 
glowing  face  to  him,  and  for  a  second  a 
little  hand  rested  on  his  arm.  "You  mustn't 
take  me  too  seriously." 

"  You  darling,"  said  Robin.  As  he  spoke, 
her  horse  broke  into  a  trot. 
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Five  minutes  later  they  halted  before  the 
high  painted  gates  of  a  garden  whose  villa 
seemed  to  stand  far  back  from  the  road. 

Miss  Fettering  turned  to  Broke. 

"  This,"  she  said,  "  is  the  Qainta  Yiola. 
No  one  lives  here  but  an  old  gardener,  who 
is  given  a  trifle  to  keep  the  garden  from 
becoming  a  wilderness.  Would  you  like  to 
see  itT" 

"  Please." 

"  Then  put  your  hand  up  under  that 
wistaria  and  ring  the  bell.  The  old  man 
will  know  it's  me,  because  no  one  else  rings. 
You  can't  reach  the  bell  unless  you're 
mounted,  because  there's  only  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  chain  left." 

Robin  moved  to  the  spot  she  indicated 
and  felt  under  the  purple  tassels.*  The  next 
moment  the  'jangle  of  an  old  bell  came 
faintly  from  the  direction  of  the  house. 

In  silence  they  sat  waiting  till  they  heard 
a  shuffle  of  steps  beyond  the  gates.  Then 
one  of  these  swung  open,  and  an  old  man 
stood  uncovered  while  they  rode  within. 
Under  the  shadow  of  tall  trees  about  the 
drive,  that  swept  to  the  villa's  entrance, 
they  dismounted,  giving  the  reins  to  a  bare- 
legged urchin,  who  received  them  with  a 
shy  smile.     Then — 

'  "  This  way,"  said  Phyllis,  stepping  towards 
a  broad  path  that  clearly  led  into  the  depths 
of  the  garden. 

Out  of  the  tall  trees.'  shadow  they  passed 
into  the  hot  sunshine,  a  glowing  riot  of 
colour  on  either  hand,  and  so  to  where  the 
path  ran  between  the  faded  pillars  of  a  long 
corridor.  At  the  entrance  to  the  latter 
Phyllis  Fettering  stopped. 

"  Isn't  that  beautiful  ?  "  she  said. 

The  corridor  might  have  been  hewn  through 
a  hill  of  living  blossom.  Here,  not  content 
to  make  a  gorgeous  canopy,  a  bougainvillea 
streamed  down  the  sides  of  the  pergola, 
staining  with  scarlet  the  snowy  fabric  of 
screens  that  clustering  roses  made,  while 
further  along  the  gaudy  yellow  of  bignonias 
hung  down  beside  a  purple  arras  of  wistaria, 
now  in  its  full  beauty.  Framed  in  the  far 
mouth  of  the  corridor  was  a  distant  headland 
with  the  white  surf  beating  about  it,  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  sparkling  ocean  beyond. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  looking  at  the 
picture.     Then— 

"  Appearances,"  said  Robin,  "  are  decep- 
tive. I  thought  the  gate  we  came  in  by 
was  made  of  wood.  I  now  realise  that  it  was 
made  of  ivory." 

Beyond  the  corridor,  steps  led  down  to  a 
little  flagged  terrace  facing  the  sea,  with 


white  clumps  of  daisies  and  large-flowered 
violets  all  about  it,  while  over  an  old  stone 
seat  leaned  a  great  pink  peach  tree  in  full 
bloom,  so  that  seat  and  terrace  alike  were 
littered  with  delicate  peach-blossom. 

With  almost  the  air  of  a  proprietress, 
Phyllis  sat  down.  Pleasedly  she  watched 
Robin  looking  slowly  about  him.  At  length — 

"  What  a  wonderful  place  !  "  he  said.  "  I 
suppose  this  is  my  lady's  bower,  where  she 
sighs  and  works  tapestry  on  off-days.  I 
can  hardly  believe  I'm  awake.  "Do  you 
mind  pinching  my  left  ear — low  down  on 
the  lobe  ?  "  Sitting  down,  he  placed  his 
head  at*a  convenient  angle.  With  a  smile 
Miss  Fettering  flicked  his  ear  with  her  glove. 

"Wake  up,"  she  said.  "If  this  is  my 
bower,  I  desire  to  be  amused.  Perhaps  I'm 
asking  too  much." 

"  There  was  once,"  said  Robin,  "  an  old 
king,  and  he  had  one  daughter,  who  was  the 
apple " 

"  Of  his  eye,"  said  Miss  Fettering.  "  I 
know  this  one." 

"  Not  at  all.  She  was  the  apple- women's 
delight,  because  she  lived  on  apples.  She 
and  her  father  were  very  happy  and  proud 
of  their  home,  which  was  full  of  beautiful 
things.  They  had  a  gold  telephone  and  a 
cuckoo  clock  and  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  picture  postcards  in  the  country.  One 
day,  just  as  they  were  finishing  breakfast, 
the  telephone  went. 

" '  I'll  answer  it,'  said  the  Princess,  for 
the  King  had  just  put  a  large  piece  of  trout 
iuto  his  mouth. 

"  When  she  asked  who  it  was — 

" '  I'm  the  Chief  of  the  Police,'  said  a 
man's  voice.     '  I  want  to  speak  to  the  King.' 

" '  I'm  afraid  you  can't  just  now,'  said  the 
Princess.     '  His  mouth's  full.' 

"  '  What  of  ?  '  said  the  voice. 

" '  Trout,'  said  the  Princess.  '  Can  I  give 
him  a  message  ?  ' 

"  '  Take  him  by  the  throat  at  once,'  said 
the  voice.  *  He  mustn't  swallow,  whatever 
happens.    That  stuff  is  poisoned.    Good-bye.' 

" '  Good-bye,'  said  the  Princess.  Then'she 
replaced  the  gold  receiver  and  took  her 
father  firmly  by  the  throat. 

"It  took  some  time  to  make  him  understand 
the  position,  and  several  servants  had  to  be 
called  in  to  hold  his  arms  and  legs,  but  at 
length  he  began  to  realise  that  the  trout  was 
poisoned.  After  a  very  painful  scene,  order 
was  restored.  The  King  used  up  most  of 
the  mouth-wash  in  the  castle  before  lunch, 
and  the  remains  of  the  trout  were  given  to 
the  poor  with  the  other  scraps. 
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"  The  beggar  who  got  the  trout  counted 
himself  lucky,  ate  it,  and  was  not  one  penny 
the  worse.  The  King,  however,  expired  at 
luncheon  before  he  had  emptied  his  tankard. 

"The  Chief  of  the  Police,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  the  castle,  expecting  a  knighthood, 
left  ten  years  later  without  any  ears,  the 
golden  telephone  was  disconnected,  and  \ 
the  Princess  let  the  palace  and  took  the  veil 
shortly  afterwards. 

"  The  only  people  well  out  of  it  were  the 
beggar  who  got  the  trout  and  the  King's 
physician,  who  had  repeatedly  advised  His 
Majesty  that  '  stout  was  poison '  to  a  man 
of  his  corpulence." 

Miss  Fettering  clapped  her  hands.  "  I 
like  that,"  s^e  said,  smiling.  "  What's  the 
moral  ?  " 

Broke  shook  his  head.  "My  tales,"  he 
said,  "  resemble  my  cousin  Bill— they  have 
no  morals." 

"  But  I  love  Mr.  Fairie." 

"  He  is  a  good  chap,  isn't  he  ? " 
said  Broke  meditatively.  "Very  offensive, 
though."  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment. 
Then,  "  I  wonder  if  you  realise,,  what  a 
lovely  picture  you  make,"  he  said  simply. 

"Another  fairy  tale?"  queried  Miss 
Fettering. 

"  No.    A  true  one  this  time." 

Steady  grey  eyes  met  his.  Broke  regarded 
them  thoughtfully.  The  thud  of  a  heavy 
gun  broke  the  silence  suddenly.  As  the 
echoes  rumbled  into  the  hills,  Robin  stepped 
to  the  balustrade.     The  girl  followed  him. 

Starra  lay  all  before  them,  twinkling  in 
the  sunshine  about  the  bay,  and,  beyond,  the 
dancing  ocean  stretched  away  till  the  sky 
met  it: 

"Never  knew  they  fired  off  guns  here," 
said  Broke.  "Never  knew  they  had  any  to 
fire." 

"  Do  they  ?     Have  they  ?  " 

Kobin  looked  sharply  at  his  companion. 

"Didn't  you  hear  that  one,  just  this 
moment  ? "  he  said. 

Phyllis  Fettering  shook  her  head. 

"I  heard  a  steamer  give  a  long  hoot," 
she  said. 

"  Hoot  I "  cried  Broke.  "  This  was  a  gun. 
You  must  have  heard  it.  No  steamer  has 
hooted  since  we've  been  here." 

"One  did  a*  moment  ago— just  before 
you  got  up.  Surely  you  heard  it.  It  must 
have  been  that  Castle  liner."  She  indicated 
the  great  grey  ship  riding  easily  in  the 
bay. 

"  The  sound  I  heard  was  made  by  a  gun," 
said  Broke  positively. 


"  If  you  ask  me,"  said  Phyllis,  "  I  think 
this  is  another  of  your  dreams." 

"  But  you  refuse  to  share  it  this  time." 

"  You  started  for  Thought  without  telling 
me." 

"  If  I  had  told  you,  would  you  have  come 
too?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

Broke  took  a  small  bare  hand  into  his 
own. 

"  Whether  you  would  have  or  not  doesn't 
matter  now.  In  future  you'll  always  be 
there.  That  is  why  I  shall  go.  You  are 
such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on,  dear. 
You " 

The  hand  slipped  from  his.  Miss  Fettering 
turned  suddenly  and  smiled  into  his  eyes. 

"Anyway,"  she  said,  "I'm  not  going 
there  with  you  now,  because  I'm  going  back 
to  lunch.  But  don't  let  me  take  you  out  of 
yo\ir  way.  I  know  the  ways  of  Starra  just 
as  well  as  you  know  those  of  Thought, 
though  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  a  gallery  of 
thjoats  here." 

"  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago,"  said 
Broke,  "  a  disastrous  fire  broke  out  in  Bond 
Street,  Past.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
subdue  the  flames.  Amongst  other  buildings 
the  south  wing  of  my  gallery  was  almost 
completely  destroyed."     ^- 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Phyllis. 

"Yes,"  said  Broke.  "The  only  portion 
left  standing  was  a  room  which  had  been 
recently  added." 

*  *  *  -  *  * 

For  the  eleventh  time  Mrs.  Fairie  placed 
a  florin  on  impair. 

"  It  must  turn  up  this  time,"  she  said. 

After  a  tense  moment — 

"  Le  vingt"  said  the  croupier. 

"  Bill,"  said  his  wife,  "  even  has  turned 
up  twelve  times  running." 

"  Then  put  your  shirt  on  odd,"  said  her 
husband  shortly. 

Betty  choked. 

"But  I  have,"  she  said  in  a  shaking 
voice.  r 

"  Do  it  again,"  said  Fairie,  standing  up 
and  covering  most  of  the  numbers\below 
twenty-five. 

Betty  pinched  him  savagely.  His  in- 
voluntary cry  of  pain  attracted  some 
attention.  A  Frenchman  ^on  his  right  was 
courteously  solicitous. 

"A  mere  nothing,"  said  Bill  gravely. 
"  A  sudden  brutal  assault  upon  my  person. 
That  was  all," 

"  Le  neuf"  announced  the  croupier. 

"And  I  wasn't  on,"  wailed  Betty.     "I 


"  '  Didn't  you  hear 
that  one,  just 
this  moment  ?  ' 
he  said.  Phyllis 
Fettering  shook 
her  head."  ' 
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can't  stand  any  more.  Let's  go  out  into 
the  garden.     Come,  Fay." 

Rising,  the  two  girls  made  their  way  to 
one  of  the  French  windows,  Broke  and  Fairie 
following  them. 

Night  comes  to  Rih  as  a  wizard,  wand  in 
hand.  And  Magic  with  her.  Her  very 
entrance  is  that  of  a  sorcerer.  There  is  no 
twilight  at  alK  The  shadows  lengthen,  but 
Rih  knows  no  dusk.  One  minute  it  is  yet 
evening — the  quiet  hour — and  the  next  night. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  universe  has 
shed  her  gay  blue  gown  for  one  of  violet, 
all  glorious  within,  stiff  with  the  broidery 
of  myriad  stars.  From  being  an  island,  Rih 
has  become  an  isle.  Though  there  has  been 
a  breeze  in  the  daytime,  it  will  fall  at  sun- 
down, so  that  from  then  till  cock-crow 
Nature  is  very  still.  Not  a  leaf  of  all  the 
foliage  trembles,  not  a  flower  sways.  It  is 
as  if  a  spell  had  been  cast  about  the 
island,  wrapping  everything  in  the  sleep 
of  a  fairy  tale — an  enchantment  which  only 
the  caress  of  some  destined  lover's  lips  may 
unloose. 

The  four  passed  through  the  starlit  garden 
to  the  edge  of  the  low  cliff,  from  the  foot 
of  which  the  leisurely  lap  of  the  waves  rose 
to  meet  the  languid  dream-music  which  was 
floating  out  into  the  darkness  from  the 
Casino's  ballroom.  The  white  blossoms  of 
an  incense-tree  loaded  the  soft  air  with 
perfume. 

Bill  Fairie  seated  himself  on  the  broad 
stone  parapet  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

"I'll  tell  you  a  funny  thing,"  he  said, 
turning  to  Robin. 

"  No,"  said  Broke.  "  Not  that.  We  can 
stand  a  good  deal,  but " 

"  Now,  then,  Polo,"  said  his  cousin,  "  I 
shan't  buy  those  leggings  if  you  aren't 
careful,  and  you'll  have  to  advertise.  Pair 
gent's  riding-gaiters,  size  twelve,  sell  four 
shillings,  or  would  exchange  for  fowls." 

"  What  were  you  going  to  tell  us  ? "  said 
the  White  Hope,  who  had  joined  them 
unobserved. 

"Ah,  there  you  are,"  said  Betty.  "We 
wondered  where  you  had  got  to.  I'm  afraid 
the  dinner "  ^ 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  lawyer.  "My 
digestion  improved  with  every  course,  but 
the  manner  in  which  rouge  consistently  defied 
convention  during  the  twenty  minutes  which 
I  was  so  ill-advised  as  subsequently  to  spend 
at  the  tables  was  more  than  1  could  stomach. 
It  was  only  your  dainty  tones  that  just  now 
lured  me  from  the  dudgeon  in  which  I  have 
been  labouring  for  the  last  half -hour.     But 


let  us  have  the  humorous  communication 
promised  us  by  our  friend." 

"  Sorry,"  said  Bill,  "  but  when  I  said 
'  funny '  I  meant  '  strange.'  This  morning, 
when  we  were  sitting  in  the  garden  of  the 
restaurant  on  the  mountain-top^  a  gun  went 
off.  Deuce  of  a  big  gun  it  was.  Echoed 
like  anything.  Fettering'll  bear  me  out. 
He  heard  it.  You  couldn't  help  hearing  it. 
The  funny  thing  is  that,  when  I  asked  what 
it  meant,  Betty  and  Fay  swore  they  hadn't 
heard  any  gun.  Said  they'd  heard  the  hoot 
of  a  steamer.  Well,  no  steamer  had  whistled 
for  hours.  We  had  quite  a  row  about  it. 
Fettering  and  I  heard  a  gun,  while  the 
girls  both  heard  the  steamer.  I  confess  it 
beats  me." 

"  I  heard  that  gun,"  said  Robin. 

"There  you  are,"  said  Bill  excitedly. 
"  I  knew " 

"  But  Miss  Fettering  didn't."  They  all 
stared  at  him.4  "  We  had  just  the  same 
argument.  She  insisted  that  she  had  heard 
a  long  hoot " 

"That's  right,"  cried  Betty.  "It  was  a 
long  hoot  to  begin  with,  and  then  the  hills 
took  it  up.  The  echoes  went  on  for  a  long 
time."      - 

"  I'll  swear  no  steamer  hooted  just  then," 
said ,  Broke.  "  I  didn't  understand  it  at 
the  time,"  he  added  slowly,  "  but  your  story 
makes  it  uncanny." 

A  silence  fell  upon  the*  little  group. 
Robin  tossed  the  end  of  his  cigarette  over 
the  cliff  and  strolled  away  into  the  darkness. 

Betty  shivered. 

"I  hate  anything  uncanny,"  she  said. 
"  I  feel  afraid,  somehow." 

But  the  White  Hope  laughed  it  off. 

"  Remember,"  he  said,  "  you  were  upon 
an  expedition,  and  alarms  and  excursions 
always  go  together." 

As  they  strolled  back  to  the  Casino,  Fairie 
and  the  man  of  law  fell  behind. 

"  Between  you  and  me,"  said  the  former, 
"  was  that  a  gun  we  heard  ?  " 

The  White  Hope  shook  his  head. 

"I  will  wager  that  no  gun  has  to-day 
been  fired  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Starra." 

"  Then  what  d'you  make  of  it  ? " 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Occasionally  Fate  writes  upon  the  wall," 
he  said. 

"  You  think  it  was  a  premonition  ?  " 

"  Who  can  say  ? "  said  the  lawyer.  "  I 
don't  really  believe  in  that  sort  of  thing, 
but " 

He  hesitated. 
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"  Go  on,"  said  Bill. 

"Well,  if  I  were  you,  and  I  beard  that 
gun  again,  for  instance,  just  as  I  was 
going  to  enter  a  lift,  I  think  I  should  walk 
down." 

About  this  time  Robin  Broke  was  standing 
under  a  jackaranda  tree,  looking  very  hard  at 
Phyllis  Fettering. 

"Give  me  your  other  hand,"  he  said 
unsteadily. 

She  gave  it  him. 

"  This  morning,"  he  said,  "  you  told  me  I 
mustn't  take  you  too  seriously."  Wondering 
grey  eyes  were  raised  to  his.  "  I  don't  want 
to,  lass.  I  want  to  take  you  for  better  or  for 
worse." 

The  grey  eyes  fell.     Then — 

"I  can  hardly  believe  I'm  awake,"  said 
Phyllis  softly.  "  Do  you  mind — er — pinching 
my  left  ear  ? " 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  smell  was  very  unpleasant,  and  the 
reek  of  the  fumes  made  you  .cough.  It  was 
something,  however,  to  have  a  whole  throat 
to  cough  with. 

Bill  Fairie  removed  a  large  slab  of  mud 
from  the  side  of  his  face,  and  turned  to  his 
Adjutant. 

"Robin,"  he  said,  "that  was  extremely 
objectionable." 

"I  concur,"  said  Robin.  "It  was  also 
extremely  dangerous.  That  gunner  chap 
ought  to  be  more  careful."  He  turned  to  the 
Forward  Officer,  who  was  feverishly  wiping 
the  lenses  of  a  pair  of  binoculars  with  a  silk 
pocket-handkerchief.  "Fettering,"  he  said, 
44  you  witnessed  that  assault  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Surrey. 

"Then,  for  God's  sake,  tell  your  battery 
to  knock  that  fellow  out !  He's  no  gentle- 
man.    Look  out !     Here's  another." 

The  shell  fell  to  their  right,  but  from, the 
fragments  that  soared  into  the  air  it  was 
clear  that  a  direct  hit  on  the  trench  had 
been  scored. 

k  "Gosh!"  said  the  Commanding  Officer. 
"Anyone  would  think  the  swine  knew  we 
were  going  to  attack." 

^  "  They  probably  do,"  said  Broke  bitterly. 
"  They've  never  concentrated  on  us  like  this 
before." 

His  surmise  was  correct.  The  enemy  was 
aware  of  what  was  toward.  Also  he  knew 
the  precise  moment  of  time  which  had  been 
appointed  and  called  "  zero."  The  informa- 
tion was  a  great  help.    . 

It  was  light  enough  to  see  now.  The  rain 
had  ceased,  but  a  piercing  wind  blew  steadily. 
I  he  Vardar  wind  does  not  blow  in  gusts, 


neither  does  it  rise  and  fall.  For  more  than 
a  week  now  one  long,  continuous,  withering 
blast  had  swept  mercilessly,  day  and  night, 
across  Lake  Doiran  from  the  distant  snows, 
laying  a  bitter  curse  upon  life,  turning  red 
blood  to  ice  in  the  veins,  making  men  silent 
with  pain  and  beasts  indifferent  and  listless. 
There  is  an  edge  to  the  Vardar  wind  that  no 
clothing  will  turn.  Its  cold  iron  enters  into 
the  soul. 

The  trench  lay  in  the  foot-hills  below  the 
heights  to  be  assailed.  Certain  deep  ravines 
running  irregularly  through  No  Man's  Land 
made  a  formidable  bit  of  country  still  less 
easy  to  negotiate. 

"You'll  have  a  topping  good  view  from 
where  we're  going,"  said  Fairie,  looking  at 
Fettering  and  taking  out  his  watch.  "Be 
able  to  give  your  fellows  a  treat  for  once. 
Three  minutes  to  the  barrage,"  he  added 
quietly. 

"Not    there    yet,"   said    Broke    grimly^ 
"Yes?"     This    to    a    signaller    who  hajpi 
pushed  his  way  up  to  the  trench. 

"From  Major  Dudley,  sir.  Shell  fell 
right  on  top  o'  the  trench.  Six  or  seven 
killed  and  nine  wounded.  All  'A'  squadron, 
sir.  And  he's  having  the  wounded  put  in  a 
dug-out." 

"All  right."  He  turned  to  the  Com- 
manding Officer.  "  Did  you  hear  what  he 
said,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Fairie.  "  Bad  luck  or 
fine  shooting.  Bit  of  both,'  I'm  afraid. 
Doesn't  seem  to  be  going  on,  though,  thank 
God.  What  a  life  !  "  he  added,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Never  mind.  It's  a  poor  heart  that  never 
rejoices,  mes  Iraves.  And  after  it's  all  over, 
Rih,  my  boy,  and  a  long  drink,  and  a  hot 
sun,  and  a  nimble  dollar  on  old  Zero  o' 
nights,  just  for  luck."  And  he  slapped  his 
cousin  on  the  back. 

Fettering  looked  up  from  his  glasses  with 
a  smile.  ( 

"D'you  remember— — " 

The  sentence  was  never  finished. 

As  he  spoke,  from  the  direction  of  the  lake 
came  the  long  hoot  of  a  big  steamer,  and 
the  words  died  on  his  lips.  While  the  echoes 
rumbled  into  the  hills,  the  three  men  stared 
at  one  another. 

"But  we're   forty  odd    miles   from   the 

coast,"  cried  Fettering,  "  and  the  lake " 

He  turned  to  the  signaller  by  his  side. 
"  Did  you  hear  that  ?  "  he  asked  sharply. 

"Yes,  sir.  Must  be  a  new  one,  coming 
from  over  there."  He  nodded  in  the 
direction  of  the  lake.  "  'Eavy  gun,  too,"  he 
added  reflectively. 
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A  whine  rose  to  a  scream,  which  swelled 
into  the  rending  tear  of  some  tremendous 
fabric,  culminating  in  a  blinding  crash,  as  a 
wrecked  world  staggered  to  meet  the  falling 
sky.    The  enemy  gunner  had  scored  again. 


The  remains  of  the  Commanding  Officer 
were  identified  by  his  servant,  who  recognised 
a  fragment  of  the  shirt  his  master  was 
wearing.  It  was  equally  clear  that  the 
Forward  Officer  had  been  killed  instantly; 


The  Adjutant  died  that  evening  at  the 
casualty  clearing  station.  He  rambled  a 
little  at  the  last. 

"  Can't  think  why  I  didn't  ride  up,"  he 
muttered.  "Might  have  known  I  couldn't 
reach  that  bell.  Under  the  wistaria  ?  I  know. 
But  I  can't  reach,  I  tell  you:  I  can't  reach. 
They    took    the    horses    away.     Poor    old 

regiment !  They Why  "—a  great  smile 

lighted  up  the  poor  quivering  features — "  the 
gate's  open — open.     Ah  I  " 

Then  he  died. 


A    SONG    FOR    YOUTH. 


'THURN  southward  to  the  woods,  boy, 
*      Or  westward  to  the  sea ; 
The  trees  are  waving  banners 

To  greet  Persephone, 
And  through  the  corridors  of  green     ^ 

The  little  winds  run  free. 

Down  in  the  young  green  wheat-field 

The  first  red  poppy  blows, 
And  loving-shy  above  yj^u 

Smiles  down  the  pink  wild  rose : 
Toward  a  screen  of  misty  blue 

The  yellow  sea-road  goes. 

Oh,  Youth's  the  slave  of  Time,  boy, 
But  you  shall  have  your  day, 

And,  free  of  bars  and  shackles, 
Dance  down  the  sunshine  way, 

And  teach  the  hills  to  echo, 
And  te^ach  the  waves  to  play. 

And  you  shall  lead  a  maiden 
Down  some  sweet,  silent  grove, 

And  learn  the  magic  meaning 
Of  bird-song  high  above, 

And  kiss  her  hair  for  laughter, 
And  kiss  her  lips  for  love. 

A,  M.  BURRAGE. 
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~0U  will  have  to  go  down  and  have  a 
look  at  this.     See  what's  there." 
Much    fever     had     made     the 
manager's   voice   weak,  and   his   eyes  were 
tired  and  held  no  interest. 

"  Yes,  sir."  The  junior  assistant  dropped 
his  sun-helmet  and  spent  some  moments 
retrieving  it  from  under  a  table.  "When  he 
straightened  up  again,  his  eyes  were  steady, 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  paler  than  usual 
seemed  to  escape  notice.  m 

"  It'll  take  you  about  three  weeks  to  get 
there,  perhaps  a  bit  more.  You* can  start 
to-morrow." 

When  the  young  man  had  left,  the  manager 
lay  back  in  his  long  chair  and  stared  up 
at  the  bamboo  under-structure  of  the  roof. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bamboos  supporting  a  circular  thatch,  and 
the  reckoning  of  them  had  been  a  long 
torture  for  a  sick  man.  From  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three — succeeding  counts  would  never  agree, 
for  they  were  all  so  exactly  alike.  One  felt 
one  must  get  it  right  and  done  with.  With 
an  effort  he  recalled  his  wandering  brain 
and  set  it  to  this  matter  of  real  importance. 

It  was  a  long  way  to  send  a  young  fellow 
all  by  himself — a  mere  boy — and  the  natives 
were  not  friendly.  The  place  was  poison ously 
unhealthy — no  doctors  there. 

"  Boy,"  he  called,  "  send  Mr.  Jeffery  here. 
Hullo,  Jeffery !  Sit  down.  I'm  sending 
young  McAllister  down  to  look  at  this  silver- 
lead  find  in  the  Cameroon  country.  What 
about  the  pagans  down  there  ?  They're  quiet 
enough  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  They  generally  are— 
until  they  start  being  the  other  thing." 

"  McAllister'll  be  all  right,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so." 

;'  Think  he'll  drink?"  The  manager's 
voice  was  getting  irritable  and  peevish,  for 
he  had  wanted  reassuring  and  a  loyal  backing 
up.     "  Well,  I  can't  send  anyone  else." 

Jeffery  stared  at  his  boots. 

"  There  is  no  one  I  can  possibly  send." 


It  was  now  an  obstinate  assertion  that  at 
once  invited  contradiction,  but  defied  it. 
"  Pick  him  out  a  good  set  of  carriers. 
Take  the  best  from  each  gang,  and  put 
Dangenna  in  charge." 

The  one-sided  discussion  was  over,  and 
McAllister  started  the  next  day. 

¥fc  t&  vfc  vft  ffc 

He  went  south,  crossed  the  Benue,  and 
headed  for  the  foot-hills  by  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Niger's  delta.  Coming  out  from 
England,  he  had  reached  the  Banchi  plateau 
by  the  new  railway,  and  so  knew  not  what  it 
is  to  trek  alone  a  long  journey  into  unknown 
bush.  Down  to  the  Benue  the  track  was 
a  white  man's  track  of  engineers,  Niger 
Company  men,  and  Government  officials. 
At  the  evening  camp  there  was  sometimes 
talk  and  once  bridge. 

That  night  McAllister  forgot  his  doubts. 
These  men  talked  and  laughed  and  gossiped 
as  if  "  The  White  Man's  Grave  "  was  their 
playground.  McAllister's  destination  was  a 
private  matter,  so  he  said  he  was  "just  pros- 
pecting round,  going  to  have  a  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Benue,"  and  said  it  with 
an  air  of  one  to  whom  solitary  journeys  into 
unsurveyed  bush  were  a  very  ordinary  matter. 

One  of  the  bridge  players,  a  young-looking 
man  for  a  first-class  resident,  glanced  at 
the  sensitive  face  and  the  big  restless  eyes 
with  a  momentary  suspicion.  But  with  jolly 
companions  and  a  stiff  whisky  at  his  elbow, 
McAllister's  confidence  was  at  home.  For 
the  time  he  looked  what  he  would  have 
wished  to  be — a  self-reliant,  careless  young 
adventurer  who  might  very  well  look  after 
himself. 

The  pictures — in  particular  one,  picture 
that  haunted  his  nights  and  made  the  days 
seem  impossibly  long — had  receded  into  the 
far  distances  of  his  mind. 

He  played  well,  and  fell  easily  into  the 
stereotyped  talk  of  these  unimaginative  men. 
They  voted  him  "  a  decent  sort,"  and 
sincerely  wished  him  "good  luck"  in  the 
morning  as  they  parted. 
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It  was  when  the  red  earth  ant-hills  had 
quite  shut  out  the  men  from  his  view  that 
the  distracting  visions  rose  and  flickered 
between  his  mind's  eye  and  the  scorched 
landscape.  Against  his  will  he  resumed 
the  profitless  staring  into  the  past  and  the 
anxious  excursions  into  the  days  to  come. 

Straight  over  his  horse's  ears,  ten  paces 
distant,  was  an  English  garden,  cruelly  distinct 
in  every  detail.  It  was  summer,  and  there 
was  a  close-cropped  lawn  and  flowers,  pink 
and  blue  and  crimson-red,  and  roses  in 
graceful  hundreds  everywhere— and  a  girl. 
"  I  am  sorry,"  she  was  saying  for  the  second 
time.  "  I  am  so  very  sorry.  I  wish  I  could 
have  given  you  some  other  answer."  She 
stopped.  McAllister  did  not  appear  to  be 
listening ;  he  was  looking  at  her  in  a 
detached  wTay. 

Unwillingly  and  painfully  he  was  imprint- 
ing it  all  on  his  memory,  for  he  knew  he 
would  always  see  her  thus,  standing  easily 
before  him,  the  Desire  of  the  World.  He 
saw,  with  a  clearness  of  vision  that  was  more 
than  the  ordinary  looking-glass  reflection, 
clear  grey  eyes,  black  -  lashed,  and  the 
healthy  colour  that  climbed  high  up  over  her 
cheek — saw  how  really  indifferent  his  passion 
left  her.  She  was  truly  sorry,  but  perfectly 
self-possessed.  He  wondered  for  a  moment 
whether  she  was  used  to  it— quite  used  to 
saying  she  was  "  so  very  sorry."  In  her 
eyes  there  was  just  the  faintest  hint  of 
amusement,  instantly  suppressed.  He  did 
not  know  that  when  she  stopped  speaking 
he  had  smiled— that  he  had  left  her  with 
a  grave,  wise  smile.  Now,  on  the  dusty 
/  African  trail,  in  the  hard  metallic  light,  a 
dominant  feature  of  his  mind  was  a  doubt 
— that  became  intermittently  a  mortifying 
certainty — that  she  was  right. 

He  knew  that  to  her  he  was  an  ineffectual 
boy — a  man  painted  in  pale  colours.  She 
thought  him  a  bit  of  a  milksop,  and  had 
rallied  him  on  his  abstention  from  the  sports 
that  are  "  manly."  She  probably  thought 
he  was  a  very  timid  young  man. 

Did  she  think  he  was  a  coward  ? 

Did  she  know  he  was  a  coward  ? 

Suddenly  he  spurred  with  cruel  impatience, 
and  the  pony  leapt,  but  could  not  take  Jiim 
away  from  himself. 

Never  had  he  acknowledged  it  brutally. 
As  an  unexpected  suggestion  from  without  it 
came,  and  fear— the  fear  of  fear — made  him 
*  sick. 

She  was  right  to  despise — and  to  smile. 
It  was  only  remarkable  that  she  had  been  so 
kind. 


He  crossed  the  mile-wide  Benue  and 
headed  for  the  bad  country  beyond. 

Now,  when  a  dread  has  been  faced  for  a 
long  time,  to  meet  it  is  a  relief.  Its  form 
nearly  always  allays  our  suspicions.  Some- 
thing patently  evil  is  expected,  and  lo,  the 
evil  is  even  fair  ! 

McAllister  went  southland  a  park  country 
received  him  silently — he  even  fancied  with 
an  air  of  impersonal  welcome. 

It  was  cooler  on  the  low  hills,  and  the 
light  seemed  softer  as  they  moved  by  easy 
stages  south,  and  the  men  wrere  still  cheerful. 

It  came  as  a  shockingly  unmerited  blow 
when  two  carriers  died  of  dysentery,  and 
McAllister  stood  aghast  before  two  bodies, 
trying  to  believe  that  they  were  not  dead.  It 
would  be  unfair — Providence  would  not  so 
attack  him  at  the  very  outset  of  his  first 
adventure. 

He  had  fought  against  the  dread  of  fear, 
and  now  suddenly  fear  had  come  close  up  to 
him  and  peered  in  his  face. 

He  pushed  on,  and  on  the  third  day 
arrived  a^a  village  towards  which  he  had 
steered  during  three  weeks,  as  time  is 
reckoned  in  security  and  peace.  To  him 
the  day  he  had  left  the  headquarter  camp 
was  indistinct  in  a  mist  that  shrouded  the 
near  distance  of  his  memory. 

The  faint  hint  of  laughter  in  clear  grey 
eyes  was  vivid  and  real.  Sometimes  now  he 
would  stop  suddenly  and,  listening  intently, 
stare  blindly  at  a  point  just  five  paces  ahead. 
His  carriers  noted  it,  and  muttered  together 
behind  his  back. 

At  the  village  he  got  directions  to  the  old 
prospecting  camp.  It  was  only  an  hour's 
travel,  and  a  final  impatience  sent  him  at  a 
gallop  in  front  of  his  men.  He  hardly  noticed 
the  villagers  nor  the  blank,  insolent  curiosity 
with  which  they  regarded  him. 

Behind  a  little  hill,  they  said.  The  bush 
path,  with  a  curious  disregard  of  level,  went 
right  over  the  brow  of  it. 

McAllister  pricked  his  sweating  pony  to 
the  top,  and  saw  below  a  clearing  and  ragged 
grass  huts.  He  did  not  draw  rein,  but  let 
the  pony  zig-zag  down  the  steep  path  as  it 
would.  As  they  turned  right  and  left,  so 
the  rider's  head  turned  to  keep  the  huts  in 
view.  Fifty  yards  behind  there  was  a  wooden 
cross  upright  in  long  yellow  grass. 

There  had  been  two  original  prospectors. 
Blackwater  had  taken  one,  the  other  had  gone 
home,  and  his  report  had  sent  McAllister  south. 

It  was  something  to  have  arrived.  Now 
for  some  days  there  was  business.  The 
huts  were  roughly  mended  for  a  fortnight's 
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stay.  Then  McAllister,  who  was  sleeping  badly,  began  to 
survey  and  trench  and  sample  the  outcrops  of  ore,  and  the 
nights  followed  the  days  uneventfully. 

It  is  only  the  incidents  of  African  camp  life  and  travel 
that  are  various  ;  the  daily  routine  is  as  monotonous  as 
the  programme  of  any  City  slave. 

At  6  p.m.,  in  camp  or  on  trek,  McAllister  took  his 
bath,  balancing  delicately  in  a  contrivance  of  canvas  that 
folded  for  packing. 

At  6.30  he  sat  under  a  sky  of  fading  gold  dimly  and 
intermittently  opalescent,  as  the  slow,  periodic  waves  of 
darkness  met  and  drove  back  a  vanquished  day. 

It  was  on   the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  since  the 
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"As    he    came  opposite,   the 
brute  grinned  defiantly." 

occupation  of  the  old 
camp.  Behind  him  was 
the  untidiness  of  the 
patched  grass  huts,  and 
further  behind,  in  the 
long  grass,  a  rigidly  up- 
right little  cross.  By 
his  side  stood  a  neat 
folding  table,  and  on  it 
gin  and  bitters,  the  in- 
evitable sparklet  bottle, 
and  a  bottle  of  whisky.  - 
He  stared  at  the  dark 
line  of  impenetrable 
forest  below.  The 
southern    edge    of    the 
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delta  swamp  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  and  curiously  sharply  denned.  It  was 
as  if  a  mighty  voice  had  cried  a  "  Halt !  " 
and  the  serried  ranks  of  mangrove  and  palm 
had  halted,  standing  impassively  upright  in 
an  endless  silent  line,  facing  the  open  country 
and  biding  their  time. 

His  thoughts  wandered  inconsequently. 
You  may  live  next  door  to  a  cemetery  and 
never  think  of  those  who  rest  beneath  the 
carven  texts,  but  a  single  grave  in  a  wilderness 
is  difficult  to  ignore.  McAllister  wished  it 
had  been  in  front.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  the  plain  material  fact  been  under 
his  eye.  Anything  would  have  been  better 
than  the  ceaseless  annoyance  of  the  image 
of  that  upright  cross,  projected  from  behind 
on  the  sensitive  retina  of  his  brain.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  the  cross  had  listed, 
suggesting  the, mellow  influence  of  time. 

Clear  grey  eyes,  black-lashed !  His  thoughts 
made  a  leap  of  five  thousand  miles  without  a 
pause  or  an  effort. 

Suddenly  the  relaxed'  body  stiffened,  and 
one  hand  grabbed  a  tumbler  as  a  weapon  of 
defence. 

While  his  mind  wandered,  something 
horrible  had  happened  down  there.  The 
jungle,  its  features  strangely  revealed  in 
the  evening  light  as  they  never  were  by  the 
noonday  sun,  had 'moved  closer  in  to  him. 
Half  the  distance  was  already  covered.  If 
he  were  to  look  away  for  a  single  instant,  it 
would  certainly  steal , on.  The  tops  of  the 
forest  were  outlined  in  pale  and  purest  gold— 
an  unmerited  blessing  on  the  dark  army. 

Still  holding  the  empty  tumbler  in  >his 
hand,  he  got  to  his  feefc  and,  with  neck 
outstretched,  went  uncertainly  .towards  it. 
There  was  a  perfect  silence  abroad — only  the 
noise  of  shuffling  steps  disturbed  it.  He 
came  right  up  to  that  minatory  host,  that 
waited  now,  and,  leaning  one  hand  on  the 
bole  of  a  mangrove,  kicked  its  naked  white 
root. 

He  was  very  drunk. 

<&  i&  "5jr  ..  kf*^  *„^ 

The  day  had  just  broken. 

"  Sah  !  "  said  a  voice. 

McAllister  woke  instantly,  but  even  before 
the  realisation  of  his  whereabouts,  and  the 
presence  of  his  boy  by  the  bedside,  and  the 
other  material  things  around  him,  his  breath 
caught  and  his  pulse  leapt,  for  the  boy's  voice 
was  hoarse  with  an  extremity  of  terror. 

"  Sah,  bad  man  came  for  kill  us  !  They 
live  ! " 

To  "live"  is  "to  be,"  in  the  pidgin- 
English  of  the  Coast. 


The  Boy's  teeth  chattered  distinctly. 

McAllister  sat  up  and,  with  hands  grown 
quickly  cold,  awkwardly  untacked  'the 
mosquito  curtain.  His  face  Was  white  and 
expressionless.  That  first  urgent  "  Sah  !  " 
had  sent  the  blood  backwards  from  his 
extremities. 

Now  he  was  quite  calm.  It  was  only  that 
the  vague  dread  of  these  last  days  had  taken 
a  shape.  He  supposed  he  would  be  killed. 
Listlessly  he  began  to  question  the  boy. 
The  rest  of  his  men  were  helpless  under 
guard. 

An  armed  party  from  the  village  by  the 
swamp  had  taken  the  camp  by  surprise. 
There  had  been  no  resistance.  There  was 
no  means  of  getting  away. 

McAllister  walked  out  into  the  fresh  light, 
and  the  easy  nonchalance  of  his  gait  stayed 
a  dozen  spears  and  long  barbed  arrows. 
The  wild  animals  stopped  to  wonder.  The 
savage  mind  is  curiously  receptive.  The 
least  expression — facial  or  of  pose  or  gait — 
is  keenly  felt  by  it,  but  the  impression 
takes  its  place  unassimilated  in  a  welter  of 
prejudice. 

There  by  the  men's  hut  the  chief  stood 
amongst  his  naked  warriors,  wearing  a 
battered  white  sun-helmet  on  his  sun-proof 
skull.  - 

"Boy,"  McAllister  said,  "  come  here." 
He  might  have  been  asking  why  the 
morning  tea  was  late,  and  the  boy  crept  out 
from  the  protective  shelter  of  the  hut,  his 
face  reflecting  something  of  the  stupefied 
.wonder  of  the  pagan  warriors. 

As  the  man  of  the  West  crossed  the  open 
yard,  it  was  patent  *to  the  rising  sun  that  a 
master  had  come  to  judgment.  There  was 
more  than  mere  self-possession  in  that  proud 
young  face.  In  that  moment  he  rejoiced  ; 
he  had  found  himself ,  and  he  was  brave. 

"  Ask  the  chief  what  he  wants,"  he  ordered, 
and  indifferently  surveyed  the  bestial  black 
group. 

In  the  boy's  quavering  tones  a  quaint 
.reflection  of  his  master's  courage  crept, 
as  he  put  the  question — a  pale  tentative 
suggestion  of  the  authoritativeness  proper  to 
a  white  man's  servant  addressing  bush 
pagans. 

The  chief  smiled  a  compound  smile.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  white  jnan's  face,  and 
the  smile  was  half  triumphant,  half  mocking, 
half  sheepish. 

The  "  Bature  "  could  not  escape — he  was 
completely  at  his  mercy — so  he  smiled  evilly 
and  thought  of  the  sport  of  the  killing. 
But    so    dominant  -was    the    white    man's 
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mood  that  he  hesitated  and  smiled  uneasily. 
Dumbly  he  felt  himself  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  one.  Such  conclusive  assuredness, 
such  supreme  mastery  of  moment,  was 
hypnotic  in  effect. 

Every  fugitive  phase  in  the  minds  around 
him  McAllister  certainly  sensed^  and  behind 
his  indifferent  appearance  all  Ms  wit  and  will 
were  concentrated  on  the  big  black  chief. 

At  length  the  chief  spoke  in  flat,  per- 
functory tones,  as  if  he  had  lost  his  bearing 
and  repeated  a  lesson  well  known  but  felt 
to  be  wrong.  He  did  not  like  white  men, 
he  said.  They  came  to  spy  out  the  land. 
They  made  Ju-ju  also,  and  the  crops  failed. 
What  were  -  the  long  poles  stuck  about 
with  fluttering  white  cloths  but  Ju-ju — bad 
Ju-ju  ?  He  was  beginning  to  raise  his  voice, 
and  there  were  sympathetic  noises  from 
behind. 

McAllister  held  up  his*  hand  and,  smiling 
in  the  easiest  way  in  the  world,  explained. 
He  was  no  spy,  but  he  admitted  that  hex 
looked  for  metals.  If  he  found  them  there, 
there  would  be  much  reward  for  the  chief 
in  whose  country  the  ore  lay.  As  for  the 
survey  poles,  these  were  only  to  mark  certain 
spots  that  he  might  find  them  again.  He 
would  have  them  taken  down,  as*  they 
appeared  to  frighten  the  chief  so. 

Things  were  going  splendidly.  The  boy 
translated,  but  it  was' the  frank  familiarity 
of  his  master's  manner,  not  the  words  and 
the  offer  to  remove  the  offending  poles,  that 
affected  the  chief.  . 

A  position  of  authority,  and  responsibility 
develops  the  intellect  and  understanding, 
even  if  it  does  not  soften  the  heart. 

The  big  chief  considered  with  a  comical 
air  of  importance— iii  truth,  much  pleased 
that  this  white  man  talked  to  him  as  to  an 
equal.  Down  the  line  of  expectant  brute 
faces  McAllister  let  his  glance  rove,  giving  a 
moment  for  the  words  to  soak  in  while  he 
turned  over  in  his  mind  the  next  step. 

His  confidence  received  a  shock.  Right  at 
the  end  of  the  line  a  great  and  hideous 
negro  smiled  derisively. 

Walking  slowly  down  the  line,  looking 
with  mild  interest  at  the  dyed  patches  on 
the  naked  trunks,  at  the  barbaric  accoutre- 
ments of  these  last  laggards  in  the  evolution, 
his  mind  was  still  working  with  speedy 
instinct.  In  the  big  nigger  at  the  end  was 
a  certain  obstacle  to  all  his  effort.  That 
coarse,  wide-lipped  face  was  different  from 
the  others  —  there  was  a  cleverer  brain 
behind  it.  In  the  negro  race  the  flattened, 
thickened     features     yet     show     all     the 


characteristic  variation  of  the  North. 
Through  the  ugly  marks  the  same  types 
prevail. 

McAllister  recognised  his  man  instantly. 
Without  any  conscious  process  of  thought  he 
knew  that  the  bully,  cruel  and  weak,  but 
clever  and  cunning,  must  be  dealt  with 
summarily.  As  he  came  opposite,  the  brute 
grinned  defiantly  and,  opening  his  inch-wide 
lips,  showed  in  a  coarse  grimace  the  startling 
contrast  of  a  pink  tongue. 

The  crack  of  McAllister's  fist  on  the  great 
jaw  was  clear  and  hard,  and  the  man  went 
down  cleanly,  but  got  up.  He  met  a  look 
of  confident  amusement  and — did  nothing. 

It  was  too  dangerous  a  moment  to  prolong 
unduly. 

McAllister  walked  back  to  the  chief, 
.smiling.  •         ^ 

"  Now,  then,  chief,"  he  said  heartily,  "  I 
am  going  to  have  breakfast.  You  come 
along,  and  we  can  talk.  Sorry  to  hammer 
your  man  like  that^but  he  was  so  ugly  !  " 

At  the  boy's  rendering  of  this,  some 
uncouth  laughter  made  the  white  man  heave 
a  sigh  of  relief.*  He  realised  how  great 
the  tension  had  been. 

Half-way  across;  the  yard,  with  the  chief  at 
his  side,  his  eyes  were  lighted  with  triumph. 
Unaided  he  had  mastered  them.  Now,  even 
if  he  had  to  abandon"  the  prospecting  and 
make  a  diplomatic  retreat — still,  he  might  be 
proud. 

A  choking  scream  made  him  spin  round — 
to  see  his  boy  kicking  up  the  dust  on  his  side, 
while  he  tore  madly  at  a  poisoned  arrow. 

A  big  negro  with  a  bruised  and  swollen 
jaw  was  stamping  and  squalling  in  front  of 
the  Test,  who  were  still  silent,  but  moving 
nervously  and  uncertainly.  Some  held  their 
bows  in  front  and  an  arrow  in  hand.  For  a 
man  of  quick  decision  and  strong  character, 
a  man  of  the  kind  who  had  just  mastered  a 
horde  of  unfriendly  savages,  the  situation  was 
not  yet  lost— the  dancing  nigger  might  be 
shot  before  the  contagion  spread. 

With  a  strange  lethargy  McAllister 
watched  the  hideous  sight.  White  foam  was 
frothing  on  the  dancer's  champing  mouth  ; 
the  thud,  thud,  thud  of  naked  feet  in 
the  hard,  dusty  yard  reached  his  ears ;  the 
momentarily  growing  excitement  among  the 
crowd  beyond  was  quite  plain  in  his  eye. 
But  in  his  mind  he  took  a  sad  farewell  of  a 
girl  who  loved  him  not.  Very  distinctly  she 
was  standing  there — the  grey  eyes,  black- 
lashed,  the  clear  colour  that  mounted  high 
up  over  her  cheek — there  as  ever. 

Now  a  foresight  was  granted  him.    With 
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a  dreadful  certainty  he  saw  her  future  and 
her  past— her  past  of  gay  pleasure-seeking, 
the  harmful  selfishness  masked  by  smiling 
aplomb  and  social  tack  Her  future — he 
knew  that  happiness  had  passed  her  by. 
The  years  were  fruitless  of  kindness;  the 
social  mill  grinds  small.  When  the  young 
generousness  was  deeply  buried,  she  would 


make  a  "inateh."    Their  love  would  be  as 
brief  as  its  foundations  were  worthless,  and 
'she  left  one  of  the  millions  who  are  not  sure 
why  they  were  born. 

He  could  have  saved  her.  His  love  would 
have  saved  her — he  knew  it  well.  Gazing 
fixedly  at  an  empty  space  five  paces  in  front, 
he  fell  forward. 
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A  NEW  HEAVENS 
AND  A  NEW  EARTH 

By  the  late  PERCIVAL  LOWELL,  LL.D., 

Director  of  the  Loivell  Observatory,  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 


WHEN  I  was  asked  by  the  editor 
to  write  an  article  on  astronomy, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  a  new  bit 
of  far  travel  might  be  interesting  —  an 
astronomic  journey  into  space.  It  would 
lack  those  mundane  accompaniments  of 
dust,  delays,  and  disagreeable  overcrowding. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  taken, 
without  change  of  cars,  from  the  com- 
fortable depths  of  an  armchair.  Tethered 
in  body  though  we  be  to  earth,  we  are  not 
so  tied  in  mind.  For  the  facts  of  science 
permit  us  to  go  in  thought  where  we  may  not 
go  in  person,  and,  unhampered  by  luggage,  to 
travel  with  an  eye,  to  pleasure  rather  than 
to  the  avoidance  of  duties.  We  thus  inspect 
without  being  inspected.  A  little  journey 
of  the  sort  will  be  enough  to  open  our  eyes — 
one,  let  us  say,  to  another  planet,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  other  body,  but  that 
we  may  observe  how  changed  becomes  our 
outlook  upon  the  universe  simply  by  thus 
shifting  our  point  of  view  in  space,  for  to 
the  new  earth  beneath  would  be  added  a 
seemingly  new  heavens  above. 

Even  on  our  world  a  voyage  may  reveal 
unexpected  and  quite  subversive  sights. 
Those  who  have  crossed  the  Line  into  the 
southern  regions  of  our  globe  are  aware  that 
in  Chili  the  sun  seems  to  rise  in  the  west 
and  set  in  the  east.  In  spite  of  knowing 
the  contrary  to  be  the  fact,  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  shake  off  the  strange  illusion, 
and  this  because  our  senses  conspire  to  tell 
us  the  reverse.  As  in  north  temperate 
latitudes  the  sun  never  attains  the  zenith  in 
its  Phoebus-driven  course,  we^.  instinctively 
face  the  sunward  half  of  the  sky  when  we 
look  south  and  below  the  Equator,  and  we 
are  abetted  in  our  deception  by  the  cold 
winds  which  blow  as  at  home  from  the 
opposite  quarter. "  To  all  our  senses  north  is 
south,  and  south  north.     The  sun  rising  on 


our  right  to  set  upon  our  left  seems,  there- 
fore, to  travel  daily  backward  from  west  to 
east  in  a  thoroughly  upsetting  way. 

If  such  a  shock  to  a  man's  most  funda- 
mental ideas  can  occur  to  him  from  a  mere 
journey  across  the  Equator,  he  may  well 
open  his  eyes  at  what  awaits  him  in  the  sky 
when  the  voyage  lies  across  space  to  another 
world.  We  will  take  for  this  world  one  of 
our  nearest  neighbours,  the  planet  Mars. 
Yet,  though  the  journey  astronomically  is  of 
the  slightest,  the  results  would  not  seem 
so  to  us.  Astronomy  can  tell  us  what 'we 
should  see,  and  the  picture  it  can  conjure 
up  really  lies  chrysalis-like  in  the  facts  and 
figures  of  our  text-books,  though  we  might 
not  suspect  it  in  things  that  look  so  dry. 

Supposing  that  we  did  not  lose  conscious- 
ness from  the  rarefied  air — a  supposition,  as 
we  used  to  say  in  our  Greek  grammars, 
contrary  to  fact,  and  therefore  requiring  the 
optative  in  our  traveller — and  that  we  landed 
on  some  part  of  the  planet  where  it  was  then 
day,  we  should  perceive  a  very  different 
world  indeed  about  us,  but  in  the  heavens  at 
first  nothing  very  unusual.  The  sun  would 
shine  down  upon  us  out  of  a  cloudless  sky, 
and,  except  that  he  would  seem  to  have 
shrunk  considerably  in  size,  he  would  behave 
otherwise  with  his  customary  terrestrial 
staid ness.  He  would  rise  almost  exactly 
as  high  at  the  same  season  at  the  same 
latitude  as  with  us  and  travel  his  daily  round, 
only  a  little  more  leisurely  than  here.  [The 
latest  determination  at  the  Lowell  Observa- 
tory makes  the  inclination  of  the  Martian 
ecliptic  to  the  planet's  pole  23°  30',  that  of 
our  earth  being  23°  27'.]  He  would  take 
forty  minutes  longer  in  his  twenty-four-hour 
course.  His  light  would  be  only  half  that 
to  which  we  were  accustomed,  but  this  we 
probably  should  not  notice  at  all. 

But  so  soon  as  the  sun  sank  beneath  the 
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western  horizon,  the  scene  would  swiftly 
change.  The  brief  Martian  twilight,  only 
half  as  long  as  ours  because  of  the  rarity  of 
the  air,  would  speedily  deepen  into  night, 
and,  as  the  darkness  ushered  in  the  stars, 
our  traveller  would  feel  momently  more  lost. 
For  in  the  sky  he  would  not  at  first  recognise 
anything  at  all.  The  dim  view  of  an  imper- 
fectly comprehended  world  at  his  feet  would 
not  reassure  him  for  the  sight  of  a  perfectly 
unapprehended  firmament  above.  The  stars 
he  knew  would  all  seem  to  have  vanished, 
and  a  brancF-new  set  to  have  taken  their 
place.  If  he  looked  to  the  north  to  get  his 
bearings  by  the  pole-star,  it  would  only  be  to 
find  Polaris  gone.  Yet  he  was  taught  that 
the  stars  were  all  immeasurably  distant,  and 
he  had  come  but  the  few  millions  of  miles 
that  separate  us  from  Mars.  How  reconcile 
the  dilemma  of  complete  change  with  known 
unalterability  ? 

If  in  the  attempt  to  fathom  its  meaning 
he  chanced  to  note  some  constellation  he 
knew,  he  could  then  perceive  that  the  stars 
were  indfeed  there,  and  grouped  as  he  had 
seen  them  from  the  earth,  but  that  the 
heavens  were  canted  in  a  way  to  render 
compass  points  the  shifted  settings  of  a 
dream.  To  cap  the  climax  of  the  incongruity, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  seemingly 
unaffected  by  the  change,  would  still  wander 
amid  the  stars  along  their  wonted  menagerie 
circuit,  the  "zodiac,"  or  "  way  of  little 
beasts,"  which  at  home  the  traveller  had 
often  watched.  But  the  road  itself,  although 
the  same,  would  run  now  high,  now  low, 
at  disturbingly  different  points  along  its 
course.^- 

The  fact  is,  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
whole  heavens  had  seemed  to  turn  has 
altered.  North  here  is  no  longer  north  when 
it  comes  to  Mars,  for  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  are  purely  relative  terms  connected  only 
with  our  earth.  In  the  cosmos  in  space  there 
is  no  north  nor  south,  no  up  nor  down.  There 
is,  indeed,  the  great  plane  of  the  Milky  Way, 
but  which  side  of  it  is  top  and  which  may 
be  spoken  of  as  bottom  there  is  nothing  to 
determine.  When  it  comes  to  the  members 
of  this  great  galaxy,  each  sun  has  its  own 
planet-plane  which  faces  quite  indifferently 
to  those  of  its  neighbours ;  each  holds  its 
stately  processional  court  with  supreme  dis- 
regard to  aught  but  itself.  Lastly,  of  these 
several  solar  families,  each  planet  has  its  own 
orientation  in  space,  to  which  its  satellites 
conform  with  the  greater  punctiliousness  the 
closer  their  position  to  its  person. 

For  this  reason  the  Martian  outlook  upon 


the  cosmos  is  quite  different  from  ours. 
Although  the  Martian  polar  axis  is  tilted  to 
its  orbital  pole  very  much  in  amount  as  is 
ours,  and  although,  furthermore,  the  two 
ecliptics  are  substantially  the  same,  the  point 
at  which  equator  cuts  ecliptic  is  diverse. 
It  is  as  if  north  had  veered  to  the  east, 
and  everything  else  had  been  skewed  into 
conformity.  This  shows  how  small  a  dis- 
placement may  work  an  upsetting  change  in 
aspect. 

Our  traveller  now  becomes  sensible  of 
another  loss,  for  to  him  north  lies  undis- 
tinguished among  the  stars.  No  pole-star 
points  the  pivot  about  which  the  heavens 
seem  to  turn.  On  the  contrary,  that  spot  in 
the  sky  is  singularly  blank.  The  spot  lies 
close  to  the  southernmost  edge  of  Cepheus, 
bordering  upon  the  Swan,  and  is  remarkable, 
if  remarkable  at  all — like  many  human  minds 
— for  its  absolute  vacuity.  No  slightest 
scintilla  singles  it  out  from  its  fellows. 
Nevertheless,  Mars  pursues  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way  very  well  without  it,  content — 
content  not  being  a  synonymous  term  for 
comfort  either  in  mind  or  matter. 

Such  deprivation  was  not  always  the  lot 
of  Mars,  and  will  not  always  be  its  fate  in 
future.  Our  own  pole-star  was  the  Martian 
pole-star  once,  although  never  quite  so 
precisely  placed  as  it  now  is  to  us.  For 
north,  celestially  considered,  is  not  only  a 
purely  local  issue,  but  one  that  is  being 
constantly  changed  ;  for  the  Martian  pole 
swings  round  the  pole  of  Mars'  ecliptic 
just  as  ours  does  round  our  own,  though 
in  a  different  path  and  in  a  period  more 
than  ten  times  as  long.  This  motion,  called 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  because, 
in  consequence,  the  vernal  equinox  seems  to 
advance  yearly  to  meet  the  sun,  furnishes 
Mars,  as  it  does  us,  with  a  huge  celestial 
clock,  the  pole-star,  when  there  is  any,  and 
its  conspicuous  absence,  when  there  is  not, 
points  the  march  of  the  centuries  across  the 
dial  of  the  sky.  Thus  we  know  that  it  was 
a  long  time  ago  when  Polaris  riveted  Martian 
attention,  and  the  stars  in  their  courses  set 
the  seasons  for  Mars  as  we  know  them  on 
earth  to-day. 

At  present  the  Martian  vernal  equinox  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  which  ushers  in  the 
spring,  lies  not,  as  with  us,  in  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Fishes,  but  in  that  of  the  Archer. 
In  the  same  way,  the  autumnal  equinox  is 
found,  not  in  the  Virgin,  but  in  the  Bull. 
The  northern  summer  solstice  occurs  in  the 
Fishes,  the  northern  winter  one  in  the  Virgin, 
almost  exactly  where  our  equinoxes  fall.     In 
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consequence,  our  tropics  of  Cancer  and  of 
Capricorn — the  points  at  which  the  sun,  from 
going  north,  turns  to  go  south,  and  vice  versa, 
and  which  should  be  called  really  the  tropics 
of  Gemini  and  Sagittarius — are,  on  Mars,  the 
tropics  of  Pisces  and  Virgo.  And  it  is  of 
a  certain  poetic  aptitude  that  the  red  star 
An  tares,  called  by  the  ancients  "  the  counter- 
part of  Mars,"  for  its  fiery  hue,  should  pretty 
nearly  usher  in  to  Mars  its  vernal  equinox, 
and  thus  the  advent  of  each  new  year. 

The  great  stars,  with  the  exception  of  Yega 
and  Sirius,  are  from  Mars  less  circumpolar 
than  here.  So  the  splendours  of  the  heavens, 
including  the  nearest  of  all  the  stars,  the 
brilliant  double  Centauri,  are  more  generally 
visible  from  Mars  than  from  the  earth. 

Of  course,  the  stars  are  no  nearer  there 
than  here,  and  an  observer  would  be  no 
better  placed  for  learning  about  them  than 
on  earth,  except  in  one  respect.  The  length 
of  the  Martian  year  would  give  him  a  distinct 
advantage  m  stellar  insight.  He  could 
more  quickly  learn  their  true  distances — not 
because  he  would  have  more  time  to  study 
them  at  a  stretch,  but  because  the  bigger 
Martian  orbit  would  offer  him  a  longer  base- 
line for  detecting  their  annual  shift  in  the 
sky.  Just  as  a  distant  steeple  changes  its 
place  more  against  its  background  the  farther 
a  man  moves  from  his  initial  position,  so  the 
greater  the  swing  of  a  planet  from  one  side 
of  its  orbit  to  the  other,  the  more  one  star 
will  seem  to  move  among  its  fellows.  Thus, 
though  really  no  closer  to  the  heavenly  host, 
an  observer  on  Mars  is  practically  half  again 
as  near  them. 

When  our  transplanetary  traveller  had 
succeeded  in  once  orienting  himself  and 
reduced  the  celestial  topsy-turveydom  to  at 
least  reasoned  orderliness,  it  is,  perhaps,  upon 
nearer  heavenly  novelties  that  his  gaze  would 
chiefly  be  centred. 

In  the  first  place,  he  would  miss  our 
moon,  that  connecting  link  between  earth 
and  heaven.  Instead,  he  would  perceive  two 
bodies  evidently  attendant  on  the  planet, 
but  of  such  strange  mien  and  peculiar 
deportment  as  to  excite  his  wonder,  if  not 
distrust.  The  first,  which  we  know  as  Phobos, 
would  seem  to  him  a  moon  of  about  two-fifths 
the  diameter  of  our  satellite  as  it  appeared 
when  new  in  the  western  sky.*  It  would 
then   proceed   to   do   a    startlingly  strange 

*  In  this  case  the  latest  estimate  of  the  diameter  of 
Phobos  is  about  20  miles,  while  that  of  Mars  is  4,170. 
The  distance  of  the  satellite  from  the  centre  of  the 
planet  is  5,850  miles.  From  these  data  one  can  calculate 
how  big  it  looks  from  Mars  at  different  times  compared 
with  our  moon  as  seen  from  the  earth. 


thing.  Our  moon  when  new  just  peeps  at 
us,  and  then  sets  over  the  western  horizon, 
following  the  setting  sun.  Phobos,  on  the 
contrary,  once  seen  in  the  west,  would  rise 
ever  higher  and  higher,  reversing  in  its 
action  that  of  every  other  heavenly  body, 
and,  after  an  opposite  travel,  would  sink  at 
last  into  the  east.  It  would  do  this,  too, 
with  surprising  celerity,  hasting  from  horizon 
to  horizon  in  three  and  a  half  hours. 
Meanwhile  it  would  rush  through  its  phases 
with  bewildering  speed  ;  so  oar  observer 
would  be  favoured  with  three  and  more 
complete  lunations  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
He  could  watch  the  little  moon's  day  creep 
oyer  its  surface  while,  like  some  celestial 
clock,  it  told  the  hours  on  the  dial  of 
the  sky. 

But  he  must  not  be  too  far  north  or 
south,  else  he  would  not  see  it  at  all.  As 
it  rose  from  the  west,  it  would  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  portent,  for  it  would  seem 
to  grow.  Our  moon  appears  largest  on  the 
horizon  because  of  being  seen  beyond  a 
foreground  of  nearer  known  objects — church 
steeples  and  the  like.  This  body  would 
dilate  as  it  climbed  the  sky.  While  it 
advanced  from  horizon  to  zenith,  it  would 
increase  in  size  till  it  covered  twelve  times 
its  first  area  as  it  rushed  toward  the  onlooker 
in  its  journey  up  from  the  far  rim  of  the 
great  Martian  desert.  Then,  as  if  changing 
its  mind  while  it  sped  past  overhead,  it 
would  shrink  in  reverse  order  till  it  fell  to 
disappear  behind  the  other  bound  where 
sand  met  sky. 

At  its  nearest  it  would  cover  twice  as 
much  sky  as  our  full  moon.  But  this  would 
not  be  all.  Its  aspect  would  still  more 
surprise  our  observer,  for  it  would  probably 
not  be  round.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the 
regular  figures  of  the  heavenly  bodies — the 
round  disks  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets 
generally,  and  the  beautifully  elliptical  ones 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn — it  would  prove  a 
disconcerting  sight  to  the  observer  to  perceive 
by  unaided  vision  a  body  whose  outline  was 
jaggedly  irregular.  Phobos  is  a  meteorite 
of  mountain-like  proportions.  Seen  in 
profile  horizon-wise  against  the  unfathom- 
able void,  its  physiognomy  would  be 
more  mundane  than  celestial — all  the  more 
startling  on  that  account.  Possibly,  too, 
this  face  of  Phobos  would  never  change,  but 
would  show  the  same  contour  continually, 
more  or  less  lighted  according  to  the  time 
of  day,  for  the  same  reason  that  our  moon 
turns  always,  with  but  slight  libration,  the 
same  face  to  us. 
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Possibly,  however,  this  constancy  of  regard 
may  not  have  occurred,  due  to  the  little 
body's  diminutiveness  and  solidity  and 
consequent  absence  of  tidal  friction.  In 
that  event  the  observer  would  be  presented 
with  a  sight  stranger  still — the  Phobosian 
mountains  tumbling  over  one  another  as  the 
body  wallowed  in  its  orbit  across  the  sky. 
What  phases,  too  !  Not  a  slow  creeping  of 
sunlight  into  the  lunar  night,  but  a  change 
by  jumps  of  the  solar  beams  as  they  turned 
a  corner  or  fell  into  a  gorge,  resolving 
kaleidoscopically  one  aspect  into  the  next. 
Eclipses  of  the  sun  would  be  the  commonest 
of  phenomena  to  our  observer,  were  he 
properly  placed — total  and  annular  eclipses 
of  a  toothed  sort  which  would  justify  the 
swage  conception  of  one  orb  devouring 
the  other.  * 

Although  Phobos  would  at  first  rivet  our 
traveller's  attention,  he  would  soon  be  aware 
of  another  strange  body,  unshaped  to  his 
eyes,  but  anything  but  lustreless — a  great 
wandering  luminary  of  brilliant  stellar  aspect 
and  apparently  slow  motion,  though  actually 
very  rapid  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  stars.  By  day,  indeed,  it  would  seem 
fairly  fixed  in  the  sky  ;  in  the  course  of 
twelve  hours  it  would  advance  westward 
but  little  more  than  half-way  from  zenith  to 
horizon.  By  night,  though  no  less  leisurely, 
the  stars  would  rush  eastward  past  it  with 
much  more  than  cometary  haste.  This 
strange  body  is  the  other  Martian  satellite 
Beimos,  too  far  off  from  Mars  to  show  a 
disk  to  unaided  vision  such  as  ours,  but  to 
telescopic  aid  revealing  the  jagged  outline 
distinctive  of  Phobos,  though  with  individual 
difference  of  detail. 

These  seemingly  erratic  celestials  are  both 
moons,  though  they  seem  not  to  resemble 
the  moon  that  the  traveller  had  known  on 
earth.  They  are  moons  justifying  in  their 
own  persons  the  adjective  we  have  coined 
from  ours — lunatic.     - 

Both  these  bodies  he  would  have  always 
about  him,  with  a  persistency  almost  tiring 
when  the  novelty  wore  off.  Less  often 
would  he  be  treated  to  a  pre-sunrise  or  post- 
sunset  sight  of  unique  splendour.  As  he 
gazed  into  the  west,  some  evening  after  the 
sun  went  down,  he  might  mark  come  out 
one,  two,  or  even  three  and  four  bright 
evening  stars.  Two  of  these  would  par- 
ticularly rivet  his  attention,  both  because  of 
their  dazzling  lustre  and  because,  of  their 


evident  interconnection  ;  the  two  would 
clearly  form  a  system,  a  binary  star  with  a 
period  of  twenty-nine  days.  The  bigger 
would  seem  almost  as  brilliant  as  Venus 
looks  to  us  ;  the  other,  close  to  it,  about  as 
bright  as  Sirius.  Scrutiny  would  show  that 
they  slowly  oscillated  about  the  sun  just  as 
Yenus  does,  and  that  the  smaller  dutifully 
played  about  the  other  dog-like  in  devotion. 
The  traveller  would  thus  recognise  them  for 
planets,  and  before  long  it  might  dawn  on 
him  what  they  were — nothing  else  than  our 
own  earth  and  its  faithful  moon  dogging  its 
march,  now  forward,  now  back,  and  com- 
pleting its  circuit  about  it  in  the  course  of  a 
month.  Quite  a  brave  aspect  we  must  present 
to  Mars,  our  albedo,  or  surface  lustre,  being 
much  higher  than  is  commonly  supposed— 
a  sight  to  flatter  us  if  only  our  onlooker  is 
happily  ignorant  that  we  ourselves  are  not 
so  brilliant  as  we  look. 

A  third  evening  star  would  be  also  con- 
spicuous, the  planet  Yenus,  not  so  bright  as 
it  seems  to  us,  but  a  vision  of  dazzling  beauty 
even  from  that  far  point  of  regard.  She, 
too,  would  swing  back  and  forth  about  the 
sun,  and  in  the  course  of  her  journeyings 
would  meet  the  earth,  to  form  at  times  a 
gorgeous  triple  star  ;  then,  parting  company, 
she  would  again  travel  magnificently  alone 
until  the  next  approach.  Possibly  a  fourth, 
too,  would  be  visible  in  the  clear  Martian 
air,  Mercury,  the  twinkler,  seeming  loath  to 
leave  the  neighbourhood  of  his  lord.  Thus 
there  is  no  lack  of  evening  stars  to  Mars, 
and  of  morning  ones,  too,  when  these  have 
turned  the  sun. 

Even  from  a  planetary  point  of  view,  the 
Martian  evening  skies  must  be  peculiarly 
beautiful :  Phobos,  Deimos,  our  Earth  and 
Moon,  Yenus  and  even  Mercury  diamond 
them  with  a  lustre  all  their  own.  But  one 
of  the  host  of  heaven  would  be  lacking, 
one  that  every  two  years  sets  aflame  our 
own  night  sky,  and  rivals  the  giant  Jupiter 
in  his  fiery  might.  That  star  our  traveller 
would  seek  in  vain.  For  gone  from  the 
firmament  would  be  the  planet  Mars.  No 
longer  should  we  see  him  rise  in  August  out 
of  the  eastern  twilight  bow  to  dominate  the 
night,  or  watch  him  in  the  west  bid  defiance 
to  the  dawn.  Yacancy  alone  would  speak. 
Such  the  price  we  should  have  to  pay  for 
the  new  outlook  we  had  gained.  To  find 
Mars  as  an  earth  we  must  lose  him  in 
heaven. 
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THE  ledge  was  a  narrow  one,  all  adrift 
with  albatross  feathers  and  cushioned 
a  foot  thick  with  ferns.  Under  it 
the  mist  fell  a  way  three  hundred  feet,  full 
of  the  sound  of  the  waves  and  the  bull-seals 
bellowing  on  the  heels  of  the  storm.  There 
was  another  sound,  too.  Lewen  had  been 
lying  on  the  ledge  a  long  while,  listening 
to  that  faint  hoarse  crying.  Every  time  he 
heard  it  he  trembled  so  that  the  ferns 
shook  on  him  a  rain  of  moisture  as  fine 
as  dew. 

He  crushed  his  chin  against  the  rock  in 
the  effort  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  Bub  he 
couldn't.  One  word  idiotically  repeated  ran 
through  his  teeth  in  an  irresistible  spate. 
"  A  man,"  he  babbled,  "  a  man,  man,  man, 
man,  man  ! " 

His  stringy  body  writhed  on  the  rock,  he 
bit  his  own  fingers.  There  seemed  left  to 
him  no  more  of  a  man's  attributes  than 
passions  and  bones. "  Finally,  in  a  gust  of 
terror,  he  rose  and  fled  inland. 

He  jerked  and  twitched,  as  he  ran,  like 
an  epileptic.  But  his  naked  feet  bore  him 
steadily  over  rock  and  peat  swamp  and 
tussock  meadow  till  the  top  of  the  wind-swept 
rata  forest  rose  before  him,  dark  and  solid 
as  a  roof,  a  cry  of  safety  to  his  fear. 

It  was  almost  dark  in  the  rata  forest. 
The  roof  of  leaves  was  everywhere  within 
reach,  for  so  heavy  was  the  wind's  hand  on 
them  that  the  trees  grew  along  the  ground, 
lifting  vertical  branches.  It  .was  sodden 
everywhere  with  wet,  from  which  mosses 
and  liverworts  sucked  life.  He  ran  on. 
His  passage  left  no  trace  in  the  spongy  soil. 

The  forest,  slanting  again  to  the  sea,  told 
him  when  he  had  crossed  the  island.  He 
followed  the  reeking  tunnel  of  a  seal-path 
till  he  came  to  the  seaward  edge  again. 
Here,  in  an  open  space,  green-grey  and 
very  still,  grown  with  tall  purple  flowers,  he 
had  his  lair — a  hut  of  driftwood  cunningly 
built  under  the  last  low  edge  of  the  rata,  so 
that  it  was  invisible  alike  from  shore  and  sea. 


He  was  whimpering  and  swaying  on  his 
gaunt  legs,  but  he  did  not  stop  at  the  hut. 
He  staggered  to  the  beach  beneath  it, 
dropped  on  all  fours  above  a  pool,  and 
stared  at  what  the  grey  glass  returned  to 
him.  He  questioned  avidly  every  feature — 
the  broad  face,  weatherworn  out  of  the  very 
likeness  of  flesh,  the  shock  of  rust-red  hair, 
the  noticeable  dark  eyes,  the  scar  on  the 
cheek — Henderson's  scar.  He  sobbed  once. 
His  lips  moved.  **  Heaven  help  me  !  "  he 
whimpered.  "  I  daren't !  I  daren't !  Even 
now  there  ain't  a  soul  from  Wyndham  to 
Melbourne  wouldn't  know  mc  !  " 

Trembling  ceaselessly,  he  crawled  into  the 
hut  and  lay  down,  his  hands  over  his  ears. 
"  If  only  he  wouldn't  call ! "  he  muttered. 
"  If  only  he  wouldn't  call !  "  Presently  he 
slept,  but  woke  screaming  from  the  usual 
dream.  "  Not  that !  "  he  cried,  clawing  at 
his  throat.  "  Not  that !  They  ain't  goin' 
to  serve  me  like  they  served  the  chap  at 
Broome !  First  an'  last  I'll  keep  my 
freedom,  if  nothin'  more  !  Freedom  !  Keep 
away,  curse  you ! "  He  slept  again, 
moaning,  on  his  heap  of  dried  moss. 

But  with  the  moon -dawn  he  was  awake 
and  running  over  the  island.  He  ran 
blindly.  Sea-birds  struck  at  him  with  their 
fierce  beaks  as  he  passed  their  nests  in  the 
tussock,  bogs  sucked  at  his  feet,  knived 
grasses  cut  them.  He  stopped  for  nothing 
in  his  fury  of  haste.  His  face,  if  one  could 
have  seen  it,  was  a  battleground  of  longing 
and  fear.  But  he  had  made  and  wore  a 
mask  of  dried  birdskin.  Through  the 
delicate  stuff  his  features  showed  pale  and 
blurred. 

That  hoarse  and  feeble  crying  had  fallen 
silent  long  ago  when  he  came  to  the  other 
beach,  but  the  man's  body  still  lay  on  the 
edge  of  the  tussock  where  he  had  crawled 
from  the  sea.  Shaking,  Lewen  bent  over 
him.  He  handled  him  reluctantly,  but 
there  was  hunger  in  his  hands.  At  last 
he  lifted  his  masked  face  to  the  masked  sky. 
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"  Why  did  he  come  here  ?  "  he  whispered. 
"  Why  did  he  come  ashore  here,  curse  him  ? 
I  tell  you,  they  shan't  take  it  away  !  Not 
my  freedom  !  And — he's  alive  yet,  thank 
God!" 

He  gathered  the  body  into  his  great  bony 
arms  ;  adjusting  his  burden,  he  crept  away 
with  it  into  the  drift  of  the  grey  and  silver 
night. 

When  Pelliot  opened  his  eyes,  he  was 
lying  in  the  hut  under  the  edge  of  the  rata  ; 
he  was  feeble,  in  pain,  and  helpless.  He 
saw  that  his  leg  was  bound  between  splints 
of  wood  padded  with  moss  and  down.  The 
hut's  opening  gave  on  a  dawn  yellow  as 
wattle-flower  in  a  rift  of  the  eternal  cloud, 
a  vast  empty  sea,  and  a  spiral  of  sea-birds 
that  fought  and  clamoured  above  the  beach. 

The  desolation  took  Pelliot  suddenly. 
He  screamed  hysterically.  His  cry  was 
heard.  Out  of  the  heart  of  the  bird-cloud 
a  figure  broke  and  came  running  to  the  hut. 

Lewen  stooped  and  entered,  and  sound 
died  on  Pelliot's  lips  as  he  faced  that  grey 
body;  worn  as  if  by  the  wash  of  tides,  and 
the  blank  glimmer  of  the  birdskin  mask. 

"  Heavens  !  "  was  jerked  from  him  at  last. 
"  Wrhere'm  I,  and — what  are  you  ?  " 

"  You're  on  the  Lode,  mate." 

"But — there's  no  man  on  the  Lode — if 
you're  a  man  ! " 

"  I'm  a  man,  matey,  aud  I'm  on  the  Lode." 

Pelliot's-  gaze  wandered  ;  he  was  very 
weak.  "  You  saved  my  life,  then,"  he 
murmured — "  you  heard  me  call  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I  heard  you." 

Silence,  filled  only  by  the  ceaseless  going 
of  the  wind  in  the  rata  forest.  Pelliot 
snuggled  into  the  moss.  "  Oh,  the  sea,"  he 
said,  "  the  tremenjous  sea  !  "  and  slept. 

He  slept  all  day.  Rain  pierced  the  ill- 
built  hut,  and  all  day  Lewen  sat  sheltering 
him  from  the  wet  with  his  own  great  body. 
He  sat  very  still,  drugged  with  content  to  be 
once  more  within  sight  and  touch  of  a  man. 

Pelliot  woke  again  towards  night.  Lewen 
fed  him  with  eggs.  He  did  not  seem  to 
know  he  had  slept.  He  said  :  "  My  leg's 
broke."       % 

"Ay." 

"  When  I  called—there  in  the  mist  and 
the  sea — I  never  thought  there  was  a  livin' 
soul  to  hear." 

"  I  heard.     Your  ship  gone  ?  " 

"Don't  know.  A  yacht  she  was — the 
Clair  de  Lune.  Steward  I  was.  It — seems 
a  long  while  ago.  I  was  washed  off.  The 
life-line  broke  when  I  was  carryin'  grog  to 
Batcheller.     He'd  had  enough  already.     He 


was  try  in'  to  push  her  past  the  Lode  in  the 
teeth  of  a  sou'-easter." 

"  Not  many  tries." 

"I  believe  you."  His  eyes,  bright  as  a 
bird's,  rested  on  Lewen  with  a  certain  dread. 
He  was  a  small  man,  with  a  weak,  cheery 
face.  He  said  nervously  :  "  You  been  here 
a  long  time  ?  " 

"  Pretty  long." 

"  You  swim  ashore,  like  me  ?  " 

After  a  silence  Lewen  said  heavily  :  "  I 
come  in  a  boat." 

The  little  steward  wriggled  out  of  the 
moss.  Lewen  had  taken  his  wet  clothes, 
and  he  shone  in  the  dusk  with  all  a  red 
man's  whiteness  of  skin,  covered  all  over 
with  a  sandy  fluff  that  made  him  look  more 
bird-like  than  ever.  Hope  blazed  in  him 
readily.  "  Boat  ?  You  come  in  a  boat  ? 
Why  in  thunder  didn't  you  go  away  in  it, 
then  ?     Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  This  hut's  built  of  it." 

Pelliot  shrank  back  into  the  moss ; 
bewildered,  the  hope  died  out  of  him  in  a 
moment.  He  w7as  once  more  weak,  small, 
ill.  He  tried  to  speak  and  failed.  Then  he 
said  fretfully,  "  Take  that  thing  off  your  face," 
and  once  more  slid  into  unconsciousness. 

Lewen  looked  down  at  him.  "  I  got 
nothhV  to  fear  from  him"  he  said,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  trying  passionately  to  reassure 
himself  ;    "I  got  nothirC  to  fear." 

The  next  time  Pelliot  woke  he  was 
stronger.  He  had  recovered  memory,  his 
identity  burned  with  a  clearer  flame. 
Easily,  as  a  weak  man  will,  he  had  accepted 
the  situation.  He  was  grateful  to  Lewen, 
full  of  plans  for  their  escape  from  the  Lode. 
An  innocent,  garrulous  little  man.  Lewen 
_  indeed  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  and 
his  desperate  heart  warmed  to  him. 

"  What  d'you  find  to  eat  here  ?  "  Pelliot 
questioned,  picking  bird-like  at  his  breakfast 
of  fish. 

"  Eggs,  fish,  young  birds  ;  there's  a  sort 
o'  bulb  in  the  meadows,  and  a  seaweed  good 
to  eat,  and  a  seal  now  and  then." 

"  You  got  no  gun  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  But  you  got  fire  ?  " 

"Ay." 

The  little  steward  was  silent.  He  glanced 
at  Lewen  with  a  timid  look.  He  said,  with 
some  trouble  :  "  You  been  mighty  good  to 
me." 

Behind  the  birdskin  mask  Le wen's  lips 
just  shaped  the  word  "  lonely." 

"We  may  be  here — a  long  time.  We 
better  be — friends,  eh  ?  " 
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"  Ay,  we'll  be  friends."  Lewen  was 
wondering  if  the  honest  little  man  would 
like  to  take  food  from  his  hands — if  he 
knew. 

"Then  why  not  let  me  see  that  face  o' 
yours,  chum  ?  " 

Next  moment  Pelliot  shut  his  eyes.  For 
he  thought  his  death  had  come,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  see  it. 

After  a  time,  a  space  of  frozen  minutes, 
he  heard  Lewen's  savage  voice — 

"Look  at  me!" 

Pelliot's  eyes  sought  the  mask  so  near  his 
face.  He  saw  Lewen's  face  like  the  face  of 
a  dead  drowned  man  through  water,  and 
sickened. 

"  Look  at  me,  you  !  This  is  the  third 
time  you  spoke  o'  my  face  !  " 

"  No  offence,  chum.     I " 

"  I  keep  it  hid  because  I  choose  to.  I  stay 
on  the  Lode  because  I  choose  to.  I  broke 
up  the  boat  for  fear  some  time  I'd — be 
called  to  go  away — to  go  away  from  the 
only  place  wiiere  I  can  live" . 

Pelliot  shut  his  eyes  again — opened  them 
with  a  jerk  to  Lewen's  next  words — 

"  You  believe  in  God  A'mighty  ?  " 

The  little  steward  searched  within  his 
mind,  found  some  unknown  strength  there, 
and  answered  :   "  Yes,  I  do." 

"  Then  you'll  swear  to  me,  here  and  now." 

"  What'll  I  swear,  you  terrible  soul  ?  " 

"  That  never,  so  help  you,  when  yon  come 
to  be  took  off  the  Lode,  as  took  you  will  be, 
for  the  whalers  call  here  three  or  four  times 
a  year — that  never  will  you  let  a  livin'  soul 
know  there  was  another  man  here  with  you ! " 

He  gave  him  the  oath,  a  dreadful  one 
enough,  framed  by  wild  men  for  wild  deeds. 
Pelliot  took  it — at  the  end  looked  up  with 
his  odd  bird-like  boldness.  "I'd  V  done 
what  you  asked  me  without  swears,"  he  said 
mildly.     But  Lewen  was  gone. 

Gone,  drifting  about  the  island  that  was 
his  world,  blown  like  a  wisp  of  wTeed  between 
the  grey  sea  and  the  dripping  rata  forest. 
He  had  no  count  of  time.  He  stayed  on 
the  hills  till  his  passion  was  worn  out. 
When  he  returned  to  the  hut,  he  found  that 
the  steward,  thinking  himself  deserted,  had 
crawled  as  far  as  the  beach  and  there  fallen 
in  a  faint.  Lewen  carried  him  back.  Re- 
covering, the  little  man  clung  to  him  like  a 
child. 

"  I  thought  you'd  gone  for  good  an'  left 
me,  chum  ! " 

"No.  It's  you  that'll  be  took,  and  me 
that'll  be  left." 

"  What'll  take  me  ?  " 


"  A  ship.     I— hide  wThen  they  come." 

Pelliot  looked  at  him  curiously.  "  How'd 
you  know  I'd  keep  my  oath  ?  " 

Lewen  began  to  tremble.  "  I'd  kill  you 
if  I  thought  you  wouldn't!  I  a'most  left 
you  to  die,  as  it  was.  Hours  I  left  you  on 
the  beach  there  after  I  heard  you  call." 

"  If  you're  so  afraid  o'  me,  why  did  you 
save  me  ?  " 

"  Lonely,"  said  Lewen  vaguely,  "  lonely." 
He  was  spent.  Unconsciously  his  hand 
sought  Pelliot's.  They  crouched  together 
for  hours,  in  a  deep  dream  of  the  wind  and 
the  rain  and  the  sea. 

Pelliot  began  to  mend  from  that  time. 

He  began  to  share  Le wen's  extraordinary 
life — if  life  that  savage  existence  could  be 
called.  Soon  he  filled  it.  With  his  cheap 
and  friendly  chatter,  his  adaptability,  his 
shallow  optimism,  he  fed  that  starved  spirit 
as  any  common  food  would  have  fed  the 
gaunt  body.  Lewen  began  dimly  to  feel 
himself  not  utterly  cast  out  since  he  was 
allowed  both  freedom  and  a  friend.  But 
the  friend  would  go 

Day-long  from  the  shelter  of  the  hut 
Pelliot  strained  eyes  and  soul  to  the  sea-line, 
where  at  any  hour  might  show  the  saving 
stain  of  smoke.  Lewen  watched  as  ceaselessly. 
Sometimes  distrust  tormented  him.  Pelliot 
would  tell — he  would  have  to  tell — he  would 
be  sure  to  tell.  At  such  times  he  saw  no 
safety  for  himself  while  Pelliot  lived,  and 
his  fear  would  seize  him  and  drive  him  forth, 
like  the  demoniac  of  old,  into  waste  places. 
He  endured  agonies,  crouched  in  the  dark 
rata  forest  above  the  stinking  seal-paths, 
planning  the  little  man's  death.  He  would 
go  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  island  and 
leave  Pelliot  alone.  He  would  creep  on  him 
in  the  dark.  Then  he  would  be  safe  again. 
Safe,  but  very  lonely.  Yes,  he  would  keep 
his  freedom.  Freedom  was  his  religion  ; 
of  its  bitter  wine  his  soul  made  its  one 
sacrament.  For  it  he  had  given  absolutely 
everything,  and,  if  necessary,  would  give 
Pelliot.  Then  he  would  drag  himself  back 
to  the  hut,  and  listen  greedily  while  that 
cheery  soul  chattered  hopefully  of  the  world — 
the  world  beyond  those  desolate  seas  that 
made  and  kept  him  free.  Lewen  tried  to 
picture  the  hut  without  Pelliot.  His  mind 
fell  away  from  that  blank  as  the  birds  fell 
away  from  the  cliffs  in  a  gale.  He  could  not 
foresee  or  imagine  what  would  happen  when 
a  ship  came. 

Once  and  once  only  the  wind  blew  away 
the  pall  of  cloud  that  is  drawn  over  the 
sub-antarctic  skies,  revealing  a  night  divinely 


clear,  lit  with  the  large  Southern  stars.     And 
that  night  Lewen  saw  the  first  ship. 

He  was  standing  on  the  hill-tops,  so 
stamped  with  the  desolation  of  the  place 
around  him  that  he  seemed  curiously  invisible. 
And  he  saw  the  ship  in  a  moment,  complete 


and  near.  By  some  trick  of  mist  and  shadow, 
it  was  as  if  she  had  risen  on  a  sudden 
from  the  sea— an  old  sailing-ship,  beautiful 
under  the  stars. 

She  had  stood  in  too  close  in  the  dark. 
She  was  working  out  from  the  very  shadow 
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"  Then  he  turned,  and  drew  off  the  birdskin  mask 
'  Look  at  me,  mate.'  " 


of  the  cliffs,  drawing  slowly  against  the  tide. 
He  could  have  flung  a  stone  on  her  deck,  he 
thought. 

Any  sound  she  made  was  lost  in  that  of 
the  swell  on  the  beaches.  But  once  a  dog 
barked  on  board  her.  Lewen  flung  himself 
face  down  in  the  tussock  at  the  homely 
sound,  as  if  it  had  been  a  shot. 


She  was  gone  when  he  lifted  his  head. 
But  next  morning  the  tide  brought  ashore  a 
half -peeled  potato.  He  buried  it  in  a  ridge 
of  shingle  for  fear  he  would  have  to  show  it 
to  Pelliot.  But  the  tide  washed  it  out  and 
flung  it  ashore  again.  He  buried  the  trivial 
thing  four  times  before  it  rotted  away. 

The  next  ship  came  by  day. 
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He  was  sitting  at  the  doorway  of  the  hut, 
plaiting  a  net  from  dry  grass — a  net  to 
gather  eggs  in.  The  little  steward  was 
drowsing  behind  him.  She  came,  that 
nameless  grimy  tramp  of  the  far  South, 
wallowing  out  of  a  rain  squall.  She  had  the 
same  effect  on  Lewen  in  the  midst  of  that 
solitude  as  a  blaze  of  great  colour  and  light, 
a  burst  of  sound.  His  senses  reeled  before 
that  squat  steamer  doggedly  furrowing  the 
vast  grey  swells.  He  dropped  his  hands  on 
his  knees.  His  mouth  opened.  All  his  life 
ran  into  one  channel,  the  sense  of  sight. 

Then  she  whistled  once.  She,  too,  was 
close  in,  and  there  had  been  castaways  on  the 
Lode  before  Lewen. 

The  sound  cut  through  his  very  heart. 
He  had  no  breath  for  a  moment  when 
Pelliot  woke,  crying  suddenly  out  of  sleep  : 
"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  A  molly mawk." 

Lewen  was  some  time  realising  that  he 
had  spoken.  Pelliot  sank  back  in  the  moss 
with  a  little  querulous  sound.  "  I  must  V 
been  dreaming,"  he  said.  "  I  thought  I  was 
goin'  to  Kew  on  a  penny  steamer  with  my 
girl.  I  got  a  girl  in  Shepherd's  Bush,"  he 
confided  wistfully  to  Lewen's  back. 

Lewen  remained  motionless.  He  was 
watching — watching — watching  the  tramp 
grow  dim  in  the  far  rain,  her  wake  die  out, 
even  the  grimy  trail  of  smoke  lose  itself  in 
the  mist.  He  thought  a  faint  smell  of  the 
smoke  was  brought  to  him  on  the  wind. 
She,  too,  had  been  close — close  enough  to 
signal.     And  Pelliot  knew  nothing. 

He  pulled  himself  erect  by  the  side  of  the 
crazy  doorway.  He  wondered  dully  to  find 
himself  shaking  like  grass  in  the  wind  and 
clammy  with  sweat.  He  went  away  softly 
and  sat  on  the  beach,  trying  to  order  his 
clumsy  thoughts.  Yague  phrases  came  to 
him  in  the  turmoil,  and  he  caught  at  them 
desperately. 

"  If  he's  to  go,"  was  his  slow  conclusion, 
"  he'll  see  the  ship,  not  me.  If  he  sees  the 
ship,  I!U  take  it  for  a  sign — a  sign  he's 
to  go.  I  can't  do  fairer  nor  that,  can  I  ?  " 
he  demanded  of  the  free  wind.  "If  he 
sees  the  ship,  he  can  go.  So  help  me,  I 
won't  hinder  him."  Then  suddenly  he  bent 
his  savage  masked  head  on  his  bony  knees 
and  wept. 

Pelliot  saw  the  third  ship. 

It  was  Lewen  who  slept,  twitching  like  a 
dog,  on  the  moss-heap  ;  Pelliot  who  crawled 
to  him,  trailing  his  bound  leg,  and  shook  him 
in  a  breathless  silence.  Lewen  woke  and 
said  :  "  What  is  it  ?  " 


The  steward  mouthed  at  him.  It  was 
horrible.  No  sound  came  out  of  his  twisting 
mouth.  Lewen  could  see  the  thud  of  his 
heart  jerking  under  his  shirt. 

"  What  is  it,  matey  ?  "     But  he  knew. 

Still  dumb,  Pelliot  dragged  at  him,  dog- 
like. Lewen  rose,  went  to  the  doorway,  and 
looked.     He  stayed  there,  very  still. 

A  ;whaler  was  anchored  under  the  lee  of 
the  penguin  rocks.  On  the  beach  beneath 
the  cliffs  and  the  rata  forest  a  cutter  was  just 
grounding.  As  he  watched,  a  man  sprang 
out  of  her  into  the  surf,  and  the  oars  flashed 
silver-bright  against  the  pallid  dawn. 

His  only  thought  was,  that  now  it  had 
come.  * 

Behind  him  Pelliot  found  speech  writh  a 
shriek.  He  screamed  like  a  girl.  He 
dragged  himself  along  the  ground  to  Lewen, 
caught  him  about  the  knees,  pounded  him 
with  his  fists.  "  Oh,  Heavens  !  "  he  cried. 
"  Don't  you  see  ?  It's  a  ship  !  It's  men  !  " 
He  sobbed.  "It's  life,  life!  Come  on, 
come  on  !  They  may  go,  they  may  put  off 
again  !  Oh,  chum,  for  the  sake  o'  pity,  help 
me  down  quick  !  " 

Lewen  stood  like  a  tree,  silent,  and  that 
silence  was  a  hand  laid  on  the  little  steward 
to  make  him  still.  His  struggling  fists 
dropped.  His  jaw  dropped.  He  glared  up 
at  Lewen  with  blank  eyes.  A  fleck  of  froth 
.showed  at  his  lips.  "You,"  he  choked, 
"  you — ain't  comin'  ?  " 

Lewen  flung  up  his  arms  and  stood  so  for 
a  minute,  as  a  man  stands  who  has  been 
killed  on  his  feet  by  a  bullet.  Then  he 
turned,  slowly  as  if  it  hurt  him,  and  drew 
off  the  birdskin  mask.  For  the  first  time 
Pelliot  saw  the  face  of  the  man  who  saved 
him. 

But  was  it  the  first  time  ?  It  held  a 
strange  familiarity. 

"  Look  at  me,  mate."  Lewen  spoke  very 
gently.  "  Maybe  you've  seen  my  pictur'  in 
the  papers.  Ay,  there's  not  a  man  from 
Wyndham  to  Melbourne  wouldn't  know  me. 
I'm  Mark  Lewen.  I'm  the  man  that  killed 
Henderson  at  Cossack  !  " 

After  some  minutes  Pelliot  moved,  sighed 
weakly.     "  That " 

"That  brute?  Ay,  that's  me.  And  I 
can't  leave  the  Lode.  I  ain't  safe  if  a  human 
bein'  sees  me.  I  ain't  safe  if  I  leave  the 
Lode,  for  then  they'll  take  me  and  hang 
me.     I'm  only  free — here." 

The  little  steward  looked  vaguely  at  the 
sea.     "  How  did  you  get  here  ?  " 

"  I'd  shipped  on  board  a  whaler — just 
such  another.     Two  days  out  a  man  looked 
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at  me  and  drew  away  as  if  I  was  a  leper. 
<  Take  your  hands  out  o'  my  dish,  Judas  ! ' 
That's  what  he  said.  I  struck  him,  and  they 
ironed  me.  They  was  for  takin'  me  back. 
I  broke  away.  On  a  wild  night  I  took  the 
dinghy  and  come  here.  They  thought  I 
was  drowned.  Only  because  o'  that  I'm  safe. 
They'd  hunt  me  down  if  they  knew  I  was 
here.     They'd  know  me." 

Pelliot  turned  his  eyes  slowly  on  the  other. 
He  seemed  abstracted,  like  a  man  half  awake. 
"That  was  how  you  got  your  fire,  then,"  he 
said  musingly. 

"  Mate  ? " 

Pelliot  leaned  forward,  turned  back 
Le wen's  ragged  sleeve,  and  showed  the  ring 
of  a  handcuff  thrust  far  up  the  arm. 
"There's  flints  on  the  beach,"  he  said 
absently.  Then,  with  a  jerk:  "So  you — 
ain't  comin'  ?  " 

"  As  Heaven's  my  judge,"  said  Lewen  in  a 
strange  wail,  "  it's  death  if  any  man  sees  me 
and  knows  me."     * 

Pelliot  began  to  tremble.     "  And  me  ?  " 

"I  won't  hinder  your  goin'.  So  help  me, 
I  won't  hinder  you.     I'll  trust  you  !  " 

Without  a  word  Pelliot  began  to  crawl 
down  the  slope  towards  the  beach. 

Flat  under  the  edge  of  the  rata,  Lewen 
watched  him. 

Once  he  looked  back.  Lewen  said  clearly : 
"It  can't  be  done — I'd  be  known."  His 
great  hands  twitched  as  he  suppressed  the 
instinct  to  run  and  help  the  little  man. 
Now  and  then  his  haggard  eyes  blurred.  He 
muttered  advice  that  Pelliot  could  not 
possibly  hear.  "  Keep  to  the  left,  mate.  Easy 
does  it.  Mind  the  place  where  the  stones 
slide.  Easy,  now.  Take  it  sideways  and 
let  yourself  go."  He  ought  to  have  fled 
before  now  to  the  darkest  thickets  of  the 
forest,  but  he  could  not  leave  till  he  saw 
Pelliot  was  safe. 

Pelliot  crawled  on,  dragging  his  broken 
leg.  He  moved  inch  by  inch,  it  seemed  to 
Lewen.  He  was  a  weakly  little  man,  after 
all.  He  was  grunting  with  agony,  sick  with 
faintness.  Perhaps  he  was -not  fitted  for  a 
diet  of  sea-birds'  eggs  and  fish.  He  could 
see  the  men  below  on  the  beach,  gathered 
about  the  cutter.  They  had  not  scattered. 
He  wondered  what  they  had  come  for.  He 
shouted  to  them,  but  his  voice  was  a  hoarse 
whisper.     He  crawled"  on  feverishly. 


He  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  stone,  dragged 
Jiimself  up  to  it ;  rested  a  moment,  fixed  his 
eyes  on  a  tussock,  dragged  himself  to  that ; 
rested  once  more,  gained  a  tuft  of  leaves, 
and  sank  face  down  in  them.  With  a  great 
ejlort  he  crawled  on  again,  on  and  on — 
on  towards  life  and  safety  and  everything 
that  made  the  world. 

He  looked.  A  man  was  lifting  himself 
over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat. 

He  screamed.  Terror  went  through  him 
like  a  flame.  He  made  no  more  sound  than 
a  mollymawk  crying  ;  the  wind  whipped  his 
appeal  away,  wiped  it  out.  His  agony  was 
nothing,  his  sufferings  nothing,  his  prayers 
nothing.  He  was  alone  between  the  merci- 
less sky  and  the  merciless  sea,  all  alone,  and 
the  boat  would  not  wait. 

His  face  was  grey-white  and  running  as 
with  water.  "  I — can't  do  it,  I  can't  do  it !  " 
he  whispered.  "  I'm  done.  I'm  beat.  I'm 
dyin'.  I  can't  get  down  there.  I  can't 
make  them  hear." 

He  struck  a  frantic  blow  at  the  broken 
leg  that  was  his  ruin,  dropped  his  head  on 
his  arms,  and  broke  into  desperate  tears. 

A  shadow,  a  presence,  fell  on  him.  He 
looked  up. 

Lewen  stood  at  his  great  height  beside 
him,  and,  as  he  met  Pelliot's  eyes,  he 
smiled. 

Never  in  all  his  dark  life  had  he  known 
freedom  till  that  moment  when  he  stooped 
and  lifted  Pelliot  in  his  arms. 

He  was  tasting  to  the  full  man's  one 
divine  right — the  right  to  choose,  to  forego, 
to  lose  the  world  and  captain  his  own 
soul  to  the  end. 

"  I  forgot  the  leg,  matey,"  he  said  gently. 
"  Don't  you  worry.     I'll  carry  you  down." 

He  stooped.  In  a  great  silence,  a  great 
quiet  from  which  even  the  wind  and  the  sea 
receded,  Pelliot's  arms  went  round  his  neck 
— the  neck  of  the  man  who  had  murdered 
Henderson  at  Cossack.  Carrying  him, 
Lewen  began  to  run  with  mighty  leaps  down 
the  steep  slope  to  the  beach.  He  shouted, 
and  his  voice  went  before  him  like  a 
trumpet.  He  saw  the  little  white  gleams 
of  faces  cocked  up  at  them  suddenly  from 
about  the  boat. 

They  were  seen. 

He  rushed  on,  shouting,  with  Pelliot's 
arms  about  his  neck, 
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ON  a  hot  morning  of  late  June  a  young 
tramp  paused  by  the  gate  at  the  end 
of  a  lane  and  looked  doubtfully 
across  the  field  which  separated  him  from  a 
farmhouse.  Should  he  try  it  or  not  ?  It 
looked  good,  but  to-day  his  luck  was  dead 
out.  Six  miles  since  waking  under  last 
night's  haystack,  and  he  had  not  passed  a 
door  at  which  he  had  not  knocked  ;  and 
still  he  had  eaten  nothing — nothing  since 
yesterday  at  noon.  He  was  very  hungry, 
very  tired,  very  sorry  for  himself,  very  near 
despair.     Was  it  good  enough  ? 

He  glanced  along  the  white,  hot  road  that 
ran  away  from  him  to  cross  a  narrow  tidal 
water  and  mount  a  long  hot  hill.  Not  a 
building  in  sight  that  way.  And  the  lane 
was  shady,  and  the  house  looked  good. 
He  could  generally  read  the  character  of 
a  house  pretty  cleverly,  but  five  times  this 
morning  he  had  been  dismally  mistaken. 
To-day  his  judgment  for  such  things  seemed 
altogether  out  of  gear.  Should  he  ?  Or 
shouldn't  he  ? 

He  decided  at  last  that  he  might  as  well, 
and,  pushing  the  gate,  entered  the  lane  and 
slouched  up  it.  He  crossed  a  little  stream 
by  a  stone  bridge,  went  through  another 
gate  into  the  farmyard,  and  knocked 
uncertainly  on  the  back  door  of  the  house. 
•  Hens  fussed  and  clucked  near  him,  and  an 
old  snoring  sow  lay  flat  in  the  shade  of  an 
out-building.  Pigeons  cooed  and  strutted 
on  its  roof. 

A  plump,  rosy-cheeked,  middle-aged 
woman  opened  the  door,  and  at  once  he 
knew  that  his  luck  had  turned.  He  might 
make  mistakes  about  a  house,  but  upon 
housewives  he  wras  infallible.  He  began  to 
pitch  his  melancholy  tale.  She  interrupted 
him.  "  Don't  trouble  to  tell  me  all  those 
lies,   my  boy,"  she  said.      "I   don't  care 
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where  you  have  the  promise  of  a  job,  or  what 
it  is.  I  can  see  you're  hungry  and  tired,  and 
that's  enough  for  me.  Come  in  and  sit  down 
while  I  find  you  something  to  eat.  I  never 
turned  away  a  boy  of  your  age  yet.  Come 
in."     And  she  opened  the  door  wide. 

He  took  off  his  frowsy  cap,  passed 
a  hand  over  his  tousled  yellow  curls,  and 
lurched  into  a  spotless  kitchen.  The  floor 
was  of  cheerful  red  brick.  A  grandfather's 
clock  ticked  comfortably  in  a  corner.  The 
high  mantelshelf  was  bright  with  the  old 
brass  utensils  of  an  earlier  generation.  Over 
it  hung  a  blunderbuss,  crossed  by  an  antique 
cavalry  sabre,  the  humble  heirlooms  of  the 
house.'  He  set  his  bundle  on  the  floor  and 
sank  feebly  into  the  chair  which  she  drew 
back  from  the  table.  If  he  had  been  less 
tired,  he  could  have  done  it  more  feebly  still, 
but  he  wTas  beyond  making  any  effort.  His 
whole  soul  was  given  over  to  thankfulness 
that  he  had  not  gone  on  along  the  hot  road. 
He  said  no  word,  but  he  took  the  bread  and 
meat  which  was  quickly  set  before  him,  and 
began  to  eat  it  wolfishly.  Meanwhile  she 
made  tea. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  she  said  over  her 
shoulder,  "that  there  isn't  going  to  be 
enough.  You  won't  be  hungry  when  you 
go  on,  you  poor  thing.  And  it's  not  good 
to  eat  so  quick  ;  it's  shocking  for  your 
indigestion." 

He  grinned  and  filled  his  mouth.  "  I'll 
chance  that,  mother,"  he  said. 

"Ah,"  she  cried,  "don't  call  me  that. 
You  mustn't  call  me  that." 

"  Beg  pardon,  missis,"  he  said.  "  No 
offence  meant." 

"  Oh,  dear  me,"  she  cried,  "  I'm  not 
offended,  bless  you.  Only — well,  it  hurts. 
You  see,  I  had  a  boy  once  that  used  to 
call  me   'mother'  truly.      Such  a  pretty, 
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o-olden-headed  little  man  he  was.  If  I  had 
hi  in  now,  he'd  be  just  about  your  age. 
That's  why  I  never  say  *  No '  to  a  boy.  Not 
as  I  say  it  to  the  men  either,  poor  souls, 
and  there's  plenty  come  by  here,  God  knows. 
But  it's  a  small  thing  to  give  a  fellow- 
creature  a  bit  of  victuals  to  help  him  on  his 
way,  when  you're  comfortable  yourself  and 
have  all  you  want.  They  tell  me  it's  wrong 
to  give  to  tramps,  but  there — what's  the  use, 
when  you  can't  help  it  ?  And  suppose  it 
was  my  own  boy  that  come  along  and  asked 
me  for  a  bite,  and  I  sent  him  away  hungry. 
And  it  might  be." 

"  He's  not  dead,  then  ?  "  said  the  lad. 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear.  I  wish  I  did. 
I  lost  him  when  he  was  about  three  year  old. 
One  minute  it  seemed  he  Avas  out  there  in 
the  yard,  playing  about,  and  the  next  he  was 
gone.  P'r'aps,  he  ran  after  a  butterfly  and 
couldn't  find  his  way  home.  P'r'aps  he  fell 
into  the  river  and  got  carried  off  to  the  sea. 
P'r'aps  the  gipsies  stole  him.  I  don't  know. 
But  it's  fifteen  year  ago,  and  I've  never  been 
happy  since.  I  thought  I  should  have  died  ; 
but  I  didn't,  as  you  see.  My  husband  was 
still  living  then,  you  see,  and  I  couldn't 
leave  him  all  alone,  with  no  one  to  keep 
things  going  in  the  house,  you  see.  He  was 
never  the  man  to  do  for  himself.  So  I  just 
had  to  stay  and  look  after  him.  But  it  was 
never  the  same  place  after  Freddy  went. 
And  I  never  had  another."  Here  she  put 
her  apron  to  her  face  and  gave  way  to  tears. 

As  she  had  been  speaking,  a  cunning  light 
had  crept  into  the  boy's  eye.  Without 
pausing  in  his  consumption  of  food  and  tea, 
he  glanced  round  him  furtively,  as  if  he  took 
stock  of  his  surroundings,  but  he  did  not 
speak. 

"  But,"  she  said,  sobbing  and  struggling 
to  compose  herself,  "  this  has  got  nothing  to 
do  with  you.  You're  not  interested  in  an 
old  woman's  sorrows  ;  you've  got  enough 
of  your  own,  I  expect,  you  poor  young  soul, 
tramping  about  in  this  killing  weather,  with 
an  empty  stomach  and  no  proper  boots  to 
your  feet.  I've  given  away  all  my  husband's 
things  long  ago,  or  you  should  have  a  pair 
this  minute.  But  here's  five  shillings  to 
help  you  to  another ;  and  when  you  get  to 
Hardyport,  if  you're  going  that  way " 

"  Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I'm  going  that 
way  ;  and  I'm  very  grateful  to  you,  mum. 
You've  been  a  real  friend  to  one  as  hasn't 
met  with  much  kindness  in  his  way  through 
life."  Tears  came  into  his  voice,  and  he 
passed  the  back  of  one  hand  across  his  eyes, 
while  in  the  other  he  held  out  his  cup  for 


more  tea.  "  A  man  I  once  knew,"  he  went 
on,  "  used  to  say  as  how  kindness  cost  less 
and  was  worth  more  than  anything  except 
the  air  we  breathe.  'Mark  me,  Fred,'  he 
used  to  say, '  when  you  come  across  kindness, 
take  off  your  hat  to  it,  Fred,  my  lad,'  he 
says.  *  It's  like  something  supernatural, 
Fred,'  he  says." 

"  Is  that  your  name  ?  "  she  asked  suddenly. 

"  Yes,  mum — at  least,  I  think  so.  I  never 
had  no  other,  as  far  as  I  know." 

"  Fred,"  she  said—"  Fred  what  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  he  said, "  you're  asking  something. 
Fred  what — eh  ?  That's  just  what  I'd  like 
.  to  know,  mum.  But  what's  the  matter, 
mum  ?  " 

She  was  staring  at  him  wildly.  "  Where 
do  you  come  from  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Where  do  I  come  from  ? "  he  repeated 
slowly,  considering  her.  "  Why,  from  Ports- 
mouth way.     Bound  for  Brighton,  I  am." 

"  I  don't  mean  that — not  where  you  come 
from  now.  Where  was  your  home  ?  Where 
were  you  born  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  to  them  questions  I 
can  only  reply,  '  Search  me.'  I  never  had 
no  parents.  It  was  old  Fly  George  as  was 
mother  and  father  to  me  since  ever  I  can 
remember  until  I  quit  him,  year  before  last, 
and  went  on  me  own.  It  was  an  easier  life 
with  George  and  the  cart,  but  there  was  too 
much  stick  in  it  for  me.  He  was  old,  George 
was,  but  he  was  strong — too  strong  to  stay 
with — for  me,  anyhow.  I'm  not  strong. 
So  I  quit  an'  went  on  me  own,  and  here 
I  am." 

"  Let  me  look  at  you,"  she  gasped.  "  Come 
to  the  window."  He  was  dragged  into  the 
light  and  found  himself  being  scrutinised 
with  wildly  staring  eyes. 

"  Easy  all,  missis,"  he  said.  "  What's  up 
now  ? " 

"  Do  you  remember  anything  before  you 
lived  with  that  man  ? "  she  demanded. 
"  Think.  Anything  at  all  ?  -  Did  you  never 
live  in  a  house  ?  Was  it  always  the  cart  and 
old  George  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  said  reflectively,  "  I've  often 
thought  as  I  remembered  something  of  that 
kind,  but  I  never  could  be  sure.  It  seemed 
like  a  dream  I'd  once  had,  and  part  forgotten 
and  part  remembered.  I  seem  to  remember 
a  room,  a  big  one,  with  a  red  floor  and  a 
tall  clock  and  bright  things  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  there  was  hens  about  outside,  and 
pigs  and  cows — I  used  to  drink  their  milk 
warm,  -whenever  I  could  git  it.  And  I  seem 
to  remember  pigeons,  but  I  couldn't  swear 
to  that.     But  I  know  there  was  fields  and 
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trees  and  a  bridge  over  a  brook.  But  there, 
I  dunno  !  Old  George  and  me  was  always 
in  the  country  summer-time.  I  expect  there 
ain't  nothing  in  it." 

"  But  he  wasn't  your  father,  was  he  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  mum,  he  wasn't  my  father.  I've 
often  heard  him  thank  'Eaven  as  he'd  had 
nothing  to  do  with  bringing  a  fat-'eaded 
little  pup  like  me  into  the  world.  He  found 
me  somewheres  and  took  care  of  me.  A 
boy's  useful  to  a  tinker." 

"  Didn't  he  ever  tell  you  where  he  found 
you  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Not  particular,  he  didn't,  mum.  I  expect 
he  thought  I  might  run  off  if  I  knew  where 
to  go.  All  I  know  is  that  he  was  afraid  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  He  never  came 
into  Sussex,  though  we  was  pretty  near 
everywhere  else.  P'r'aps  it  was  hereabouts 
he  found  me,  and  he  was  afraid  as  I  might 
be  reckernized.     I  wonder  if  that  was  it — I 

wonder "      He  broke   off  with   a  gasp 

and  stared  round  him  with  wide  eyes. 
"Why,"  he  cried,  "I  believe  I  bin  here 
before,  mum  !  I  seen  that  gun  in  my 
dream,  too  " — he  pointed  at  the  blunderbuss 
— "  and  the  sword,  too.  Why,"  he  cried— 
"  why,  mum— why,  mum  !  "  He  sank  back 
in  his  chair.  "  Do  you  mind  giving  me 
some  water  ?  "  he  gasped.  "  I've  come  over 
sort  of  queer." 

"  Freddy,"  she  screamed  wildly,  "  it's 
you !  Oh,  thank  God,  for  sending  me 
my  boy  at  last !  " 

She  fell  on  her  knees  beside  him  and 
flung  her  arms  round  his  odious  body, 
pressing  him  to  her  broad  bosom  and  patting 
him  and  stroking  him,  sobbing  and  laughing 
and  crooning  to  him,  and  calling  him  "  her 
boy  "  and  "  her  baby." 

Over  her  shoulder  his  eye  went  on  noticing 
things  that  might  be  useful. 

II. 

"  I  expect,  mother,"  he  said  that  evening, 
as  he  sat,  filled  with  a  hearty  supper,  clothed 
in  the  new  set  of  ready-mades,  to  secure  which 
they  had  driven  into  Hardyport  during  the 
afternoon,  and  smoking  one  of  the  cigarettes 
which,  in  undreamed-of  quantities,  were  now 
at  his  command — "  I  expect,  mother,  it  was 
a  sort  of  'oming  instinct  as  brought  me 
here— same  as  what  brings  them  pigeons 
there  back,  what  you  tell  me  father  used  to  be 
so  fond  of."  He  jerked  a  thumb  towards  the 
pigeon-house  and  inhaled  a  deep  lungful  of 
smoke.  But  for  his  tight  collar,  he  was 
more  comfortable  than  he  had  ever  been  in 
his  life. 


"  Maybe  it  was,"  she  said,  gloating  upon 
him  with  fond  eyes  ;  "  but,  even  so,  we 
hav^  to  thank  God  for  it,  all  the  same.  He 
puts  that  homing  instinct  into  those  birds, 
Freddy,  and  He  put  it  into  you,  don't  you 
think  ? " 

\  "  I  dessay.  But  I  never  took  much  stock 
in  Him.  Old  George,  he  was  a  very 
religious  man,  old  George  was,  especially 
when  he  was  drunk.  Always  thanking 
God  for  this  and  for  that.  Always  went 
to  a  chapel  on  Sunday,  old  George  did, 
wherever,  we  was — yes,  and  took  me  along. 
If  beating  could  'a'  done  it,  I  expect  I'd  'a' 
bin  as  religious  as  him." 

"  Oh,  Freddy,"  she  said,  "  you  mustn't  talk 
like  that !  And  you've  got  to  learn  to 
think  differently  about  God  now.  Think 
what  He's  done  for  you,  bringing  you  home 
to*me  like  this  !  You  will  try,  won't  you, 
dearie  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  mind  trying.  I 
expect  it's  easy  when  you're  getting  all  you 
want  to  eat  every  day,  and  don't  have  to 
find  your  smokes  in  the  road." 

"  Suppose,"  she  said-  timidly,  "  I  read  you 
a  bit  out  of  the  Bible,  Freddy  ?     I'd  like  to." 

"All  right,  mother,"  he  said.  "  I  don't 
mind.     Anything  for  a  quiet  life." 

He  perceived  that  even  a  comfortable 
home  might  possess  its  drawbacks,  but  he 
was  ready  to  pay  his  way.  Such  a  dinner 
and  tea  and  supper  as  he  had  eaten  that  day 
were  worth  a  good  deal  of  Bible.  She  went 
into  the  house  and  returned  with  the  big 
book,  sat  down,  put  on  her  spectacles,  and 
opened  at  the  twenty-third  Psalm. 

Casting  a  doting  preliminary  glance  at 
him  over  the  spectacles,  she  noticed  that 
something  in  him  was  different. 

"  Why,  Freddy,"  she  said,  "  where's  your 
collar  ?  " 

He  drew  it,  crumpled,  out  of  his  pocket. 
"  It's  so  horribly  tight,  mother,"  he  pleaded. 
"  I  ain't  accustomed  to  these  things,  you  know. 
Can't  I  learn  to  wear  them  gradual  ?  I 
can't  breathe  easy  in  it.  After  a  bit  I'll  get 
used  to  it,  I  expect." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  put  it  on  just  now,  like 
a  dear  boy.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  right 
for  you  to  listen  to  the  Bible  without  a 
collar.  When  I've  done,  you  can  take  it  off, 
dear.  I'll  only  read  for  half  an  hour  or 
so.  My  boy  mustn't  be  ignorant  of  his 
Bible,  and  he  mustn't  be  slovenly,  either — 
cleanliness  and  godliness,  you  know." 

He  sighed,  but  obeyed.  The  thought  of 
those  recent  meals  was  still  very  sweet  to 
him. 
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"  And  you  won't  smoke,  Freddy,  while  I'm 
reading,  will  you  ?  Just  put  your  tobacco 
away,  like  a  dear  boy,  till  I'm  done.  And 
then  you  can  take  it  again,  and  leave  off  your 
collar,  too." 

He  jerked   his  freshly-lit  cigarette   away 


She  read  long  and  slowly,  while  he  yawned 
,and  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  wondering  what 
on  earth  she  or  anyone  else  could  see  in 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  Some  of  the  passages 
she  read  were  familiar  to  him,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  attend  public  worship  regularly, 


;  Patting  him  and  stroking  him  .  .  .  and  calling  him  'her  boy'  and  'her  baby.' 


peevishly,  but  he  refrained  from  grumbling. 
There  was  something  about  this  adopted 
mother  of  his  that  a  little  daunted  him. 
She  was  a  good,  easy  old  thing,  but  he 
recognised  that  she  had  a  firm  strand  in  her 
character.  On  certain  points  he  knew  that 
he  would  do  well  to  humour  her. 


even  in  the  society  of  a  drunken  tinker, 
without  some  impression  being  made  upon 
the  ear  and,  through  it,  the  memory.  But 
he  thought  no  better  of  the  words  this 
evening  ^than  he  had  done  in  the  past.  It 
was  all  just  religion,  a  thing  for  which  he  had 
a  very  hearty  dislike.     Old  George,  too,  had 
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often  read  out  of  the  Bible  and  forced  Kim 
to  listen.  Yes,  and  beaten  him  savagely  if 
he  fell  asleep.  It  seemed  hard  that  this 
new  and  delightful  home  which  his  ready 
wits  had  secured  for  him  should  be  poisoned 
by  reading.  Well,  should  he  fall  asleep, 
there  would  be  no  beating.  There  was  no 
one  about  this  cosy  little  farm  who  could 
do  anything  of  that  sort  to  him — only 
"  mother  "  and  Edith,  the  fat  old  dairy-maid, 
and  James,  the  thin  old  farm-servant,  and 
Tommy,  the  cow  boy.  No,  there  would  be 
no  beating  done  on  him  here.  He  could  do 
as  he  pleased  here,  so  long  as  he  kept  the 
right  side  of  the  old  woman.  That  James  x 
didn't  fancy  him  a  little  bit ;  no  more  did 
that  Edith.  They  were  enemies  to  be 
reckoned  with.  They  didn't  care  about  his 
coming  in  at  all.  Lazy  swine  !  They'd  had 
it  all  their  own  way  too  long  with  their  silly 
old  mistress,  to  care  about  having  a  young 
master  now.  A  young  master  !  He  closed 
his  eyes  luxuriously,  the  better  to  relish  this 
thought.  He  opened  them  again  to  gloat  upon 
his  prosperous  surroundings.  He  closed 
them  again  and  drifted  into  a  pleasant 
slumber. 

He  waked  to  find  himself  alone.  The 
night  was  drawing  in,  and  the  kitchen 
window  at  his  side  threw  out  a  yellow  beam. 
Inside  the  room  he  could  hear  her  moving 
about  as  she  hummed  a  tune  which  he 
recognised  for  a  hymn.  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light," 
it  was.  A  rotten  sort  of  thing.  No  "go  "in  it. 
Tf  she  had  to  sing  hymns,  why  couldn't  she 
give  them  "  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers  "  ? 
That  was  something  like  a  bit  of  music — for 
a  hymn,  that  is. 

He  found  that  his  legs  were  covered  up 
with  an  overcoat.  He  grinned  to  himself. 
She  was  going  to  take  good  care  of  him,  now 
she  had  got  him.  He  took  out  a  packet  of  his 
cigarettes,  lit  one,  and  lay  back,  thinking 
of  his  luck.  And  the  day  had  started 
so  badly,  too.  Well,  one  never  knew  what 
was  going  to  turn  up.  He  thought  of  the 
big  soft  bed  that  awaited  him  upstairs  in 
"  his  room."  That  was  going  to  be  a  good 
deal  better  than  dossing  under  a  haystack. 

He  thought  of  where  he  might  have  been 
if  he  hadn't  given  this  house  a  try,  and 
he  grinned  again. 

The  singing  stopped,  and  she  appeared  at 
the  door. 

"  Awake,  lovey  ?  "  she  asked.  "  That's 
right.  You  fell  asleep,  you  know,  as  I  was 
reading,  and  I  just  left  you  for  a  while. 
You  were  tired  out,  you  poor,  ill-nourished 
thing.      But  you'll  soon  be  strong  again, 


Freddy.  I'm  going  to  have  a  man  in  the 
house  again  at  last.  What  you  want  is 
plenty  of  sleep  and  good  food  and  mothering. 
Don't,  you  want  to  get  to  bed  now  ? " 
He  yawned  and  stretched  and  said  ihat, 
Yes,  he  thought  he  did. 

She  lit  him  upstairs,  prayed  silently  over 
him  a  moment,  kissed  him  good-night,  and 
left  him  to  his  ill-earned  slumbers.  He 
took  off  his  clothes,  put  on  the  new  night- 
shirt that  had  been  bought  in  Hardyport, 
and  tumbled  into  bed.  As  he  leaned  over 
to  light  a  cigarette  at  the  candle,  he  was 
aware  of  a  Bible  on  the  chair  beside  his  bed, 
and  a  piece  of  paper.  He  took  up  the  latter, 
and  found  upon  it  the  Lord's  Prayer,  freshly 
written  out,  and  under  it  the  words  :  "  If  you 
don't  know  this  properly,  read  it  out  loud, 
kneeling.  Do  this  every  night  for  mother's 
sake*" 

Yet  again  he  grinned  as  he  tucked  the 
paper  between  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  and 
blew  out  the  candle,  after  lighting  his 
cigarette.  Then  he  lay  back  on  the  pillow 
and  inhaled  the  smoke  slowly,  slowly. 

III. 

Two  months  later  he  sat  smoking  and 
dangling  his  feet  in  the  cool  water  of  the 
little  estuaiy,  where  the  tide  was  just  at 
the  top  of  the  flood.  It  was  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  heat  of  August  had 
smitten  the  countryside  into  drowsy  silence, 
which  the  noise  of  the  reaper,  driven  by  old 
James  in  Six  Acre,  seemed  only  to  emphasise. 
The  bridge  which  carried  the  high-road  cast 
its  grateful  shadow  upon  him.  He  was  bare- 
headed, coatless,  collarless. 

The  change  which  his  new  life  had 
wrought  in  him  was  astonishing.  He  had 
put  on  nearly  a  stone  in  weight,  and  his 
lean,  wolfish  face  had  plumped  out  until  it 
had  grown  almost  comely.  His  colour  was 
no  longer  a  sickly  white,  but  glowed  with 
the  healthy  red  of  the  well-fed  and  pros- 
perous countryman.  His  eye  was  clear  and 
bright,  and  his  dead -looking  yellow  hair 
shone  and  crisped  with  the  strength  that 
had  come  into  him. 

But  his  expression  was  not  a  contented 
one.  A  heavy  frown  disfigured  his  forehead, 
and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  drooped 
dejectedly.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  the 
prey  of  some  very  serious  disillusion. 
Presently  his  wTongs  found  utterance,  for 
inarticulate  reflection  is  not  in  the  power  of 
such  as  he. 

"  Strike  me  pink,"  he  broke  out,  "  if  I 
can  stand  much  more  of  it !     The  grub's 
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good,  and  the  fags  is  good,  and  the  bed's 
soft.  I'll  never  strike  anything  half  as  easy 
again,  and  that's  a  sure  thing.  But  this 
Bible  reading  is  getting  on  my  nerves,  that's 
what  it's  doing.  Morning  and  night,  night 
and  morning  !  And  I  got  to  learn  it,  too. 
Blithering  fool  I  was,  ever  to  let  on  as  I 
could  read  !  But,  if  I  couldn't,  she'd  'a' 
made  me  learn — she  would. 

"  And  it's  wash,  wash,  wash,  every  blessed - 
minute  of  the  day  !  It's  '  Are  your  hands 
clean,  Freddy  ?'  when  I  come  in  to  me 
dinner,  and  '  You  haven't  done  your  neck 
proper,  Freddy,'  when  I  ^come  in  to  me 
breakfast.  And  these  blasted  collars  ! 
Enough  to  throttle  a  bloke  they  are.  And 
do  you  suppose  I  -want  to  learn  how  to 
plough,  and  sow,  and  reap,  and  mow,  and  be 
a  farmer's  boy  ?  Well,  I  don't.  Up  early 
every  morning  and  off  with  that  silly  old 
man  of  hers,  messing  about  in  the  fields 
when  I  want  to  take  my  sleep  out,  like  the 
gentleman  I  am.  What's  the  good  of  being 
the  young  master  if  I  got  to  work  like  a 
nigger,  and  break  me  back  driving  a  'oe  or 
carrying  swill  to  the  pigs  ?  You'd  think  I 
was  strong,  the  way  she  makes  me  slave  for 
her.  And  I'm  not  strong — never  was  and 
never  will  be.  And  when  I  tell  her  my 
'eart's  not  right,  she  cuts  down  my  pocket- 
money,  so's  I  can't  smoke  so  much.  A  man 
in  my  position  ought  to  'ave  money  of  his 
own — not  'ave  it  dealt  out  to  him  in  pennorths. 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  'edger  and  ditcher.  / 
don't  want  to  sweat  in  the  sun  all  day, 
piling  sheaves,  and  that's  why  I'm  'ere, 
where  neither  she  nor  that  old  James  of 
'era  is  likely  to  find  me.  xind  /  don't 
want  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday.  Not 
oncet,  mark  you,  but  twicest.  And  i"  don't 
want  to  learn  me  Catechysm  a  Thursday 
evenings  with  any  blooming  curate.  I 
thought  I'd  done  with  all  that  stupidness 
when  I  cut  adrift  from  old  George.  But 
here  I  am  in  the  bloomin'  thick  of  it  again. 
She's  a  kind  old  thing — I  don't  say  she 
isn't — but  she  can  be  awful  cruel,  too. 

"  And  it's  so  perishing  dull.  Having 
three  or  four  square  meals  regular  every 
day  is  all  very  fine  and  large,  but  there  ain't 
no  interest  about  it.  If  you  know  you're 
going  to  'ave  your  victuals,  you  don't  seem 
to  care  about  them  properly.  A  bloke  can't 
get  up  a  proper  appetite  that  way.  And  a 
man  wants  'is  beer  now  and  then.  Is  there 
any  beer  for  me  ?  There  is  not.  Why 
must  Heaven  send  me  a  teetotaler  for  a 
mother  ?  But  that's  Heaven  all  over,  that 
is.     Might  just  as  well  have  looked  me  out 


somebody  what  wasn't  above  a  pint  of  four 
ale  now  and  then.  I  say  it  ain't  a  life  for 
a  man.  It's  degrading — that's  wot  it  is. 
And  she  don't  like  it  no  more'n  I  do.  Never 
done  jawing  and  scolding  and  teaching  a 
bloke  wot\s  wot — 'ow  to  eat  and  'ow  to 
drink,  and  not  to  spit  on  the  floor,  and 
to  wipe  'is  boots  when  'e  comes  in  out  of 
the  rain.  I'm  not  much  comfort  to  'er,  that's 
one  good  thing.  Must  'ate  me  like  poison,  I 
should  think,  the  way  she's  always  after  me." 

He  had  reached  this  point  in  his  reflections 
when  he  became  aware  of  one  who,  having 
thrust  his  head  over  the  bridge,  observed 
him  from  above. 

"Matey,"  said  this  person,  "how  far  do 
you  call  it  to  Hardyport  ?  " 

"  Three  mile  or  more,"  replied  the  youth 
on  the  bank,  in  a  surly  voice. 
.  "  Ah,"  said  the  other.  "  I  think  I'll  lay  off 
for  a  bit,  till  this  yere  glorious  orb  of  day 
has  got  down  a  little.  I  suppose  that  mossel 
of  shade  isn't  your  private  property  ?  It 
isn't  ?  Then  suppose  I  comes  down  and 
shares  it  with  you."    * 

His  head  vanished,  and  soon  he  was  on 
the  bank. 

"  You  travelling  same  way  as  me  ?  " 

"I  ain't  travelling  at  all,"  said  Freddy 
stiffly.  "I  lives  here.  Up  at  that  farm 
you've  just  passed.  That's  my  'ome,  that  is, 
and  I'll  thank  you  not  to  take  me  for  any 
of  your  tramps." 

The  newcomer  laughed.  "  I  seen  you 
before,"  he  said,  "  once  or  twice.  You're 
fatter,  though,  than  you  was  when  you  was 
along  of  that'Old  Fly  George.  And  so  that's 
your  'ome  now,  is  it  ?  And  a  very  nice  place, 
too.  She  give  me  pretty  near  'arf  a  beef -pie 
and  about  two  pound  of  bread  and  cheese. 
Yes,  and  so  this  is  where  you've  landed  up  ? 
Old  George,  he  told  me  you'd  'opped  it,  last 
time  I  seen  him — that's  about  three  months 
ago,  up  in  Derbyshire.  He*  sent*  his  kind 
regards,  if  ever  I  come  acrost  you  ;  and  if 
you  should  ever  'appen  to  want  to  'ave  your 
neck  broken — why,  you  was  just  to  come  to 
'im,  and  he'd  be  'appy  to  oblige  yer." 

Freddy  squared  his  shoulders.  "I  ain't 
afraid  of  him,"  he  said.  "  He'd  better  keep 
his  hands  off  of  me.  I'm  a  bit  stronger  now 
than  I  was  oncest,  and  he's  a  good  bit  older.  s> 
So  if  ever  you  come  acrost  'im,  just  give  him 
my  affectionate  remembrances  and  tell  him 
that,  if  he  should  ever  need  his  beard  pulled 
out  by  the  roots,  I'm  his  man.  Did  you 
know  a  bloke  called  Charley  Capper  — 
Portland  Charley,  they  used  to  call  him — 
what  went  along  of  us,  one  summer,  round 
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about  Chester  and  in  North  Wales  ?  I  liked 
Charley.  'E'd  done  time,  but  'e  was  a  good 
'uu.  I'd  'a'  gone  with  him  if  'e'd  'a'  'ad  me  ; 
but  he  wouldn't.  Didn't  want  no  boy,  he 
said. '  But  he  never  told  old  George  about 
it.     He  was  good,  Charley  was." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  other,  "  I  knowed  him. 
He's  dead,  poor  cove-Mi  one  in  by  one  of 
these  motors  on  the  Banbury  road,  just  out 
of  Oxford.  He  could  mend  a  kettle  against 
anyone,  Charley  could." 

Time  passed  by,  the  sun  sank,  into  the 
red  clouds  of  evening,  vanished,  and  aban- 
doned the  world  to  night's  conquest,  and 
still  they  talked.  Their  theme  was  a  single 
one — the  Road  and  its  inhabitants.  Name 
after  name  came  upon  their  lips,  was  briefly 
discussed,  and  the  gossip  relating  to  it 
imparted.  Freddy —  but  two  months  a 
deserter — had  information  concerning  many 
people  which  his  companion  had  not ;  but 
mostly  it  was  Freddy  who  received  and  the 
other  who  gave.  Their  talk  ranged  from 
the  Scottish  border  to  Cornwall,  from  Severn 
River  to  the  Fens.  Of  tinkers,  gipsies, 
6  tramps,  peddlers,  travelling  fiddlers,  and  the 
strange  people  of  Fair  Land,  they  spoke  to 
one  another  while  the  day  died  and  the 
darkness  gathered.  Freddy's  greedy  ears 
sucked  it  in  as  dry  sand  absorbs  water.  This 
was  his  world  ;  the  Road  was  his  home  ; 
these  were  his  people.  His  body  sat  under 
the  arch  of  the  bridge,  but  his  soul  was  far 
away,  ranging  the  long  highways  of  England 
in  a  curious  and  lawless  company  of  which 
the  respectable  know  nothing. 

At  last  he  told  his  new  friend  about  his 
own  stroke  of  luck,  carefully  abstaining  from 
so  much  as  a  hint  at  his  own  cleverness  in 
bringing  it  about ;  for  to  have  done  so  would 
have  been  to  give  himself  into  the  hands  of 
this  stranger. 

"  And  so,"  he  concluded,  "  here  I  am  for 
life,  with  a  good  'ome  and  a  loving  mother, 
and  nothing  to  do  but  eat  and  drink  and 
enjoy  meself .  It's  a  rum  start,  ain't  it  ? 
Think  of  me  finding  me  way  to  me  own 
mother's  house  like  that !  Sort  of  'oming 
instinct  it  must  'a'  been,  like  these  yere 
pigeons  'ave,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

The  other  man  spat  contemptuously  into 
the  river. 

"  It's  a  cow's  life,"  he  said.  "  I  don't 
envy  you,  matey,  not  a  bit.  Give  me  the 
Road  and  freedom.  Beds  is  all  right  in  frosty 
weather,  but  even  then  they're  stuffy.  A 
stack's  good  enough  for  irie.  Victuals  plenty 
and  regular  is  all  right,  no  doubt,  but  it 
must  come  a  bit  monotonous,  /should  think. 


Nov  while  I've  me  'ealth  I  won't  thank  you 
for  no  cosy  'omes  and  loving  mothers.  P'r'aps, 
when  I'm  eighty  or  so,  I  won't. say  'No'; 
but  I  expect  it'll  be  the  'Ouse,  with  a  capital 
0,  as'll  take  me  in  and  do  fpr  me  then.  I'll 
be  a  bit  long  in  the  tooth  for  any  mother  to 
be  claiming  me.  Well  "—he  rose  and  took 
up  his  bundle — "  I'll  be  getting  on.  Thank 
you  for  the  fags,  matey,  and  for  a  very 
pleasant  conversation.  I  won't  forgit  your 
word  for  that  old  Fly  George  of  yourn. 
Good  luck  to  you,  matey  ;  and  when  you're 
stifling  in  bed  to-night,  think  of  me,  lying  in 
the  sweet  hay,  drinking  in  the  sweet  night 
air,  and  counting  the  stars,  wThat  you'll  never 
see  properly  again.  Thanks  to  your  good 
old  mother,  I'll  'ave  a  full  stummick,  and 
you  can't  have  more  than  that. ,  No,  I 
wouldn't  change  with  you,  not  for  all  your 
new  clothes  and  fags.     So  long,  matey  !  " 

He  turned  to  climb  the  bank,  but  Freddy 
stopped  him. 

"  You  wait  'ere,"  he  cried — "  you  wait  'ere 
a  matter  of  ten  minutes  !  I'll  bring  you 
something  from  the  house." 

He  disappeared  in  the  gathering  darkness. 

When  he  reached  the  back  of  the  house, 
he  paused  and  tiptoed  to  the  kitchen  window. 
His  "mother"  was  in  there,  seated  at  the 
table,  her  chin  in  her  hands,  staring  at 
the  big  coloured  photograph  which  he  knew 
to  be  her  late  husband's.  Slowly  the  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes  and  fell  over  her  cheeks 
upon  the  table. 

Suddenly  a  queer  feeling  assailed  him.  It 
was  remorse,  though,  never  having  met  it 
before,  he  did  not  recognise  it.  "  Fags  is 
fags,"  he  muttered,  "  but  they've  got  to  stay 
behind.  I  can't  face  up  to  her,  poor  old 
dear.  It  was  a  rotten  shame  to  kid  her  like 
that.     Well,  I'll  make  it  as  square  as  I  can." 

Hastily  he  pulled  out  a  sheet  of  crumpled 
paper  from  his  pocket,  and  on  it  scribbled 
with  a  pencil  the  following  words  :  "  It  was 
all  lies  wot  I  said.  I'm  not  your  son, 
and  never  was.  I  made  it  all  up  about  re- 
membering things.  Your  saying  as  your  kid 
was  called  Freddy  made  me  think  of  it.  So 
cheer  up,  because  I'm  orf,  and  you  wTon't 
never  see  me  again. — Freddy." 

He  thrust  the  paper  under  the  door  and 
hastened  away,  abandoning  the  two  packets 
of  cigarettes  for  which  he  had  returned. 
Soon  he  was  with  his  new  friend. 

"  Come  on,  matey,"  he  said.  "  Fm  what 
I've  brought  back  for  you  from  the  'ouse.  I 
reckon  my  'oming  instinct  went  wrong  when 
it  took  me  up  there.  But  I  reckon  it's  all 
right  now.    It's  taking  me  back  to  the  Road." 
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"  npHERE  seems  to  be  a  newly-married 
I        couple  in  there,"  said  Lady  Ban- 
bannock,  as  she  passed  the  door. 

She  spoke  in  a  clear,  confident  voice, 
perfectly  audible  to  the  young  man  in  khaki, 
with  a  captain's  stars  on  his  sleeve,  and  the 
young  woman  in  fresh  summer  kit  who  sat 
by  him.  They  looked  at  one  another  and 
laughed,  as  her  companion  said  in  an  equally 
loud  voice  :  "  No  doubt  a  War  wedding. 
Edwin  and  Angelina.  Ha,  ha  !  Marry  in 
haste  and  repent  at  leisure." 

As  there  were  only  two  seats  occupied 
in  that  compartment,  and  more  in  other 
compartments  that  Lady  Banbannock  visited, 
she  returned  to  it,  and  appropriated  a  corner 
seat  by  placing  various  impedimenta  upon  it. 
The  young  couple — perhaps  not  so  extremely 
young,  on  a  second  inspection — wTere  now 
sitting  opposite  to  one  another,  each  looking 
at  a  picture  paper. 

"A  tiff  already,"  said  Lady  Banbannock 
to  her  companion,  as  they  stood  outside  on 
the  platform.  "I  hope  they'll  make  it  up 
before  they  get  to  the  end  of  their  journey." 
"  She  spoke  in  a  voice  almost  as  loud  as 
before.  There  are  women  so  obsessed  with 
the  idea  of  their  own  importance  that  they 
imagine  themselves  to  be  dispensed  from 
the  ordinary  obligations  of  good  manners. 
Lady  Banbannock  was  one  of  them.  Her 
companion  seemed  to  be  another,  although 
she  did  not  look  quite  such  a  vain  fool,  and 
perhaps  thought  that,  as  Lady  Banbannock% 
was  abont  to  travel  in  company  with  the 
young  couple,  it  would  be  better  if  they 
ceased  to  insult  them  in  their  hearing ;  for 
her  conversation,  until  she  saicL  good-bye 
and  the  train  started,  was  directed  towards 
indicating  the  social— importance  of  Lady 
Banbannock,  and  incidentally  of  herself. 

Lady  Banbannock  settled  herself  in  her 


corner  with  a  good  deal  of  fuss  and  com- 
motion. Edwin  was  rather  good-looking. 
He  would,  of  course,  be  gratified  at  finding 
himself  in  the  company  of  a  pretty  woman 
of  high  station,  and  it  might  be  amusing 
to  get  him  to  pay  her  attention  and  make 
Angelina  jealous.  Her  remarks  would  have 
shown  her  to  be  high-spirited  and  an  amusing 
talker,  and  he  would  be  supposed  not  to 
have  overheard  those  which  referred  to 
himself  and  Angelina.  She  looked  through 
one  picture  paper,  threw  it  down  with  a 
petulant  moue,  and  took  up  another.  Then 
she  rearranged  her  feather  boa,  and  began 
to  fidget  with  the  window-strap,  which  would 
make  a  good  introduction  to  conversation. 

But  Edwin,  ensconced  behind  his  paper, 
had  taken  no  notice  of  her,  and  did  not  offer 
to  help  her  with  the  window,  which  she  let 
down  by  herself,  and  then  pushed  up  again. 

"  Kude  beast !  "  she  exclaimed  to  herself, 
and  threw  herself  back  in  her  corner  again. 

Edwin  had  put  down  his  paper  and  was 
gazing  at  Angelina.  "We're  off  at  last," 
Lady  Banbannock  heard  him  say  ;  and  then 
he  leant  forward  with  a  loving  smile  and 
added  :    "On  our  life's  journey." 

"  This  is  becoming  interesting,"  said  Lady 
Banbannock  to  herself.  "  But  how  lacking 
in  reticence  the  middle  classes  are  !  " 

Out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  she  saw  that 
some  unspoken  communication  was  going  on 
between  the  two,  which  resulted  in  Edwin 
crossing  over  and  plumping  himself  into  the 
seat  next  to  Angelina.  This  was  next  to  the 
one  occupied  by  herself,  and  involved  his  half 
turning  his  back  upon  her.  She  pliyed  with 
the  idea  of  drawing  attention  to  the  fact, 
in  the  sort  of  good-humoured,  superior  way  in 
which  one  corrects  children  who  are  mis- 
behaving. 

<rI'ra  here,  you  know,"  in  a  clear  voice? 
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with  her  eye  running  over  her  paper.    "  You 
won't  forget  that,  will  jou  ?  " 

But  perhaps  it  would  be  more  interesting 
to  listen  to  what  was  going  on.  A  word 
or  two  came  to  her  occasionally.  The  young 
couple  seemed  to  be  comparing  notes  upon  a 
recent  ceremony  they  had  undergone  together, 
and  Lady  Ban  bannock  formed  the  opinion 


decide  to  get  into  conversation  with  them,  it 
would  be  amusing  to  give  them  some  slightly 
cynical  advice,  in  the  course  of  which  Edwin 
would  be  brought  to  feel  that  he  might  have 
done  much  better  for  himself,  and  Angelina 
that  she  had  done  something  rather  immodest 
in  marrying  him. 

But  what  was   this  ?      The  tone   of  the 


;  The  quarrel  became  fast  and  furious." 


that    they  had   known   very   little  of    one 
another  before  it. 

She  was  pleased  at  having  her  surmise 
confirmed.  This  was  a  hasty  War  marriage, 
and  the  young  couple  were  starting  on  a 
short  honeymoon.  Edwin  was  going  back 
to  the  Front  in  a  week,  and  Angelina  was 
hating  the  prospect  of  being  left  behind.  So 
much  Lady  Banbannock  gathered  from  the 
scraps  that  came  to  her  ears,     If  she  should 


duologue  seemed  to  be  altering.  It  was 
lower  than  before,  but  each  of  them  some- 
times spoke  with  raised  voice,  which  was 
immediately  dropped  again,  so  that  she  only 
caught  occasional  snatches.  But  the  snatches 
were  full  of  meaning. 

u  But  you  should  have  told  me."  .  .  . 
"  What  absolute  piffle  !  Of  course  I  thought 
the  money  was  as  good  as  yours."  ..."  How 
on  earth  do  you  suppose  we're  going  to  live  9  " 
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"  Oh,  he  married  her  for  her  money,"  was 
Lady  Banbannock's  inward  comment.  "  Not 
very  nice  of  him  !  But  he's  quite  right — 
she  ought  to  have  told  him." 

But  now  it  was  Angelina  who  was  bringing 
a  charge.  "  You  did  tell  me  so."  .  .  .  "  You 
told  mother  so,  too."  "  Yes,  you  did"  .  .  . 
"  You  said  you'd  be  a  lord  when  your  uncle 
died,  and  he  was  ninety-three."  ..."  Then 
do  you  mean  to  say  you're  never  going  to  be 
a  lord  at  all  ?  "  .  .  .  "  Perhaps  you  haven't 
even  got  an  uncle  who's  a  lord  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Edwin,  Edwin  !  "  said  Lady 
Banbannock  under  her  breath.  "  But  you're 
both  well  served  out." 

The  quarrel  became  fast  and  furious, 
though  more  care  seemed  to  be  taken  to 
keep  it  from  a  listener's  ear.  But  Lady 
Banbannock  picked  up  a  good  deal,  none  the 
less.  Shops  were  mentioned  on  both  sides, 
and  at  one  point  Edwin  was  roundly  accused 
of  being  nothing  but  a  counter-jumper  in 
khaki.  The  vulgar  expression  "  walking 
out "  was  used.  Angelina  had  "  walked  out " 
with  other  "fellers,"  Edwin  with  other  girls. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  Edwin  had 
come  out  of  a  shop,"  Lady  Banbannock 
admitted  to  herself,  "  but  it  only  shows  how 
much  above  themselves  these  sort  of  people 
are  getting.  I  really  think  I  shall  have  to 
stop  this,  or  they'll  come  to  blows." 

But  she  was  spared  the  necessity  of  inter- 
vention* Edwin  said  quite  distinctly,  "  I  shall 
get  a  divorce,"  and  then  crossed  over  again 
and  sat  himself  down  in  the  seat  opposite 
to  Angelina.  Lady  Banbannock  had  one 
glimpse  of  his  furious  face  before  he  hid  it 
again  behind  his  paper.  Angelina  also  hid 
hers,  and  there  w7as  silence  in  the  carriage, 
except  for  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels,  which 
presently  indicated  a  slowing  down. 

Lady  Banbannock  decided  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand  when  they  had  started  again 
from  the  station  at  which  they  were  about  to 
stop.  "  I  have  heard  something  of  what  you 
young  people  have  been  saying.  Couldn't 
very  well  help  myself,  you  know  .  .  .  You 
both  seem  to  have  taken  each  other  iu,  and 
now  you've  got  to  make  the  best  of  it.  .  .  . 
Why  not  start  a  shop  together  when  the  War 
is  over  ?  ...  I'd  give  you  my  custom.  .  .  . 
Here's  my  card." 

Somewhat  to  her  surprise,  however — for 
there  had  been  nothing  to  indicate  that  they 
were  not   on   a  longer   journey — they  took 


things  from  the  racks  when  the  train  began 
to  slow  down,  and,  when  it  stopped,  got  out. 
They  had  not  spoken  to  one  another  while 
doing  so,  but  as  Edwin  opened  the  door, 
Lady  Banbannock  looked  up  at  Angelina, 
whom  she  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  before,  as  either  Edwin  or  her 
paper  had  been  between  them. 

She  had  a  slight  shock  of  .  surprise. 
Angelina  did  not  look  in  the  least  like  a 
shop-girl,  and  she  met  Lady  Banbannock's 
stare  with  a  look  that  made  her  drop  it.  It 
was  amused  and  rather  contemptuous — just 
such  a  look,  in  fact,  as  Lady  Banbannock 
had  got  ready  for  her,  now  that  her  intention 
of  intervening  in  the  debate  had  been 
prevented.  And  really  she  was  extremely 
well-dressed. 

There  was  a  little  group  on  the  platform 
of  the  country  station.  Two  children — a 
girl  of  about  nine  and  a  boy  a  year  or 
two  younger — came  running  towards  the 
passengers  alighting.  "  Daddy  !  '  Daddy  !  " 
they  cried  ecstatically,  and  threw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  Edwin,  who  embraced 
them  warmly,  and  afterwards  into  those 
of  Angelina,  whom  they  addressed  as 
"Mummie." 

They  were  beautiful  children,  and  their 
summer  attire,  of  snowy  cambric,  starched 
drill,  and  clean  shady  straw,  betokened 
something  that  Lady  Banbannock  had  no 
difficulty  in  gauging.  So  did  the  appearance 
of  the  girl  with  the  children,  who  kissed 
Edwin  and  said  she  was  jolly  pleased  to  see 
his  bun-faced  visage  again,  and  then  kissed 
Angelina,  to  whom  she  bore  a  marked 
resemblance. 

Edwin  went  off  to  the  rear  of  the  train, 
with  a  chattering  child  in  each  hand,  and 
the  station-master  in  welcoming  attendance. 
Angelina  and  the  girl  strolled  a  little  way 
after  -them,  and  then  turned  back  towards 
the  exit  of  the  station. 

As  they  passed  the  carriage  again,  Angelina 
was  saying  :  "  Oh,  my  dear,  we've  had  such 
a  lark  !  There  wras  a  common-looking  sort  of 
woman  got  into  our  carriage  who  made  googly 
eyes  at  George,  and  wre  pretended " 

Lady  Banbannock  heard  no  more,  but 
what  she  had  heard  was  enough,  and  it 
had  been  spoken  in  just  the  clear,  carrying 
voice  which  she  had  used  herself  while 
standing  outside  the  carriage  at  the  London 
terminus. 
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SIR  RICHARD  SWAYNE  had  brought 
Trevor's  daughter  to  the  cottage  by 
the  stream,  which  was  now  her  prison 
once  again.  Janet  the  Witch  was  not 
indoors,  so  Swayne  asked  leave  to  sit  with 
Miss  Trevor  on  the  stone  seat  of  the  porch 
until  her  gaoler  came. 

"  You  command  instead  of  asking  leave," 
she  said,  with  impatient  scorn. 

"  Then  I  will  stand,"  he  answered,  resting 
his  heavy  bulk  against  the  porch. 

For  the  first  time  Madge  saw  the  lines  of 
pain  and  weariness  about  the  face  of  this 
man  who  had  interrupted  her  ride  to  Gretna, 
and  afterwards  had  fought  single-handed  for 
her  honour  when  they  were  beset  by  thieves. 
The  gross  height  and  bulk  of  him  were 
refined  by  suffering,  and  in  his  glance  there 
was  only  homage— that,  and  hunger  for  a 
love  denied  him.  She  beckoned  him  to  the 
seat  opposite,  but  he  got  his  snuff-box  out, 
and  took  a  pinch  or  two,  and  laughed. 

"  No,  by  your  leave.  It  is  best  to  face  all 
troubles  standing." 

There   was  a   silence,  broken  at  last 
Trevor's  girl. 

"  What  is  your  will  of  me,  Sir  Richard  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  To  guard  you,  child.     Just  that." 

"Mr.  Lastingham  could  rid  you  of  that 
errand,  and  he's  waiting  for  me.  Do  you 
not  understand  ?    You  could  be  so  generous." 

"That's  where  I  fail,"  drawled  Swayne. 
"  As  I  told  you  long  since — or  was  it  only 
yesterday  ? — there  was  once  a  Don  Quixote, 
laughed  at  even  in  the  days  of  chivalry. 
I'm  not  of  that  breed,  Miss  Trevor." 

"  You  have  fought  for  me  twice— once 
with  Mr.  Lastingham " 

"  And  a  very  pretty  trick  of  fence  he 
shewed  me.  It  was  almost  a  pleasure  to  be 
worsted  by  a  swordsman  of  his  sort." 
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"  Then  with  the  three  drunken  louts  ;  and 
that  was  peril  absolute." 

"  A  man's  fists  are  good  when  they  take 
his  sword  from  him." 

"  Sir  Richard,"  she  asked  by  and  by, 
"  have  you  a  heart  at  all  ?  " 

He  turned  his  face  to  her,  and  in  it  she 
read  what  any  woman  might  be  proud  to 
see.  Wild  longing,  the  shadows  of  what 
might-have-been,  a  light  of  utter  reverence 
and  abnegation — these  were  his  gifts  to  her. 
Swayne  was  no  longer  the  fleshy  man  whom 
she  had  loathed,  but -a  knight  enlisted  in 
her  service. 

"I  have,  child,  and  it's  yours.  They'd 
laugh  in  Town  if  they  knew  that  Dick 
Swayne  had  found  his  heart  at  last — and 
lost  it,  soon  as  found." 

"  You  are  still  a  riddle  to  me.  It  seemed 
just  now  that  you  asked  only  to  guard  me 
through  these  hindered  days." 

"  Just  that,  Miss  Trevor.  You're  trying 
to  find  in  me  a  saint  ready-made  from 
heaven,  and  I'm  a  lifetime's  ride  away  from 
that.  You  will  never  be  mine — oh,  be 
content  on  that  score — but  I'll  play  this 
game  of  hide-and-seek  for  as  long  as 
Lastingham  can  be  outwitted." 

"  There  was  once  a  dog  in  a  manger,  Sir 
Richard,"  she  said,  her  quick  tongue  lashing 
him. 

"  And  now  I  take  his  place  ?  I  do,  quite 
unashamed.  I've  long  been  hardened  to  all 
thought  of  shame — as  any  intimate  of  mine 
would  tell  you." 

She  watched  him  as  he  leaned  against 
the  porch,  and  tried  to  read  the  riddle  of  the 
man — with  scant  success,  for  Swayne  to  his 
own  self  was  an  enigma. 

"  Yet  you  never  lie,"  she  said,  letting  the 
thought  escape  her. 

"One  of  my  good  points,  Miss  Trevor — 
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one  of  my  few  good  points.  To  lie  is  an 
unclean  affair  that  harasses  a  man.  When 
I  met  you  at  your  father's  door  in 
Lancaster,  and  guessed  you  were  eloping 
with  Lastingham,  I  promised  myself  to 
follow  you.  I  kept  the  promise,  and  your 
man — ah,  but  how  sweet  his  sword-play 
was  ! — worsted  me  in  duel.  Then  I  pledged 
my  bridle  hand  to  take  the  reins  as  soon  as 
I  could  sit  a  horse  again.  It  was  a  dizzy 
journey,  but  I  found  you." 

Swayne's  contempt  of  himself,  the  reso- 
lution that  he  scoffed  at,  were  to  Madge's 
liking,  though  she  was  his  prisoner. 

"You  kept  faith  with  yourself,"  she  said, 
with  gentle  mockery.  "  That  was  an  easy 
thing  to  do." 

"  No,  child— devilish  hard.  When  a  man 
has  done  as  much  as  that,  he  keeps  faith 
with  all  who  meet  him  on  the  road.  What 
he  has  done,  he  has  done,  but  he  goes  true 
to  himself  along  the  open  roads  if — why, 
Miss  Trevor,  if  he's  learned  knowledge  of 
his  own  daft  infirmities." 

"The  open  roads  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  was 
for  ever  riding  out  of  little  Lancaster  in 
search  of  liberty.  What  do  you  know  of 
them,  Sir  Eichard,  prisoned  there  in 
London  ? " 

"  What  I've  learned,  Miss  Trevor,  since  I 
travelled  north,  with  my  heart  beating  free 
for  you.  There  was  never  a  hill  we 
breathed,  my  horse  and  I,  but  knowledge 
came  of  all  I'd  have  done  and  left  undone, 
if  we  two  had  met  each  other  in  the  earlier 
days.  And  now  again  I'm  speaking 
truth — for  you  to  laugh  at,  if  it  pleases 
you." 

A  great  pity  came  to  Trevor's  girl.  This 
man,  who  was  her  gaoler,  seemed  to  give 
homage,  and  seemed  anxious  only  to  spread 
a  carpet  under  her  feet,  lest  she  took  a  hurt 
from  the  roadway  mire.  So  Lastingham  had 
wooed  her,  though  with  a  livelier  grace  than 
Swayne's. 

"  I  am — am  sorry,  Sir  Richard,"  she  said, 
like  a  child  lost  in  the  dark. 

Swayne  laughed — not  lightly,  but  as  if 
his  heart  feared  to  cry  instead.  "  Not  half 
as  sorry  as  I  am,  Miss  Trevor.  There'd  be 
fewer  scars  about  the  body  and  the  soul  of 
me  if  luck  had  given  my  early  days  a  sight 
of  you.  As  it  is,  we  stand  in  the  most 
diverting  situation,  you  and  I.  Would  it 
hurt  you  if  I  went  over  old  ground  ?  " 

"  I'm  so  tired  that  nothing  in  this  world 
could  hurt  me." 

"  When  I  came  to  your  father's  house  in 
Lancaster  as  your  acknowledged  suitor " 


"  Acknowledged  by  my  father,"  she  broke 
in. 

"  And  disdained  by  you.  So  much  was 
evident ;  but  there's  always  a  zest  in  tilting 
against  hazard.  I  came  to  your  house,  and 
you  were  anxious  about  a  blue  cloak  that 
your  maid  had  forgotten  ;  and  you  whipped 
me  with  your  tongue.  Then,  after  you'd 
taken  the  seaward  road  on  foot,  a  groom 
went  by  with  two  led  horses.  After  that, 
Lastingham  rode  up  the  street,  and  we 
cursed  each  other  with  great  good-will  as 
he  passed.  You  know  what  followed — how 
I  got  to  saddle  and  overtook  you  just  as 
you'd  set  out  across  the  bay,  with  the  Guide 
leading  you  between  the  quicksands." 

" 1  know,  Sir  Eichard." 

"  Why  weary  you  with  it,  you  ask  ?  "  he 
went  on,  taking  snuff  with  the  same  dis- 
concerting levity.  "  The  boy  is  father  to 
the  man,  as  the  dreary  school-books  had 
it,  and  yesterday  fathers  to-morrow.]  It 
happened  that,  in  following  you  across  the 
sands  without  a  guide,  my  horse  sank  to 
the  knees,  and  Lastingham,  against  his  will, 
came  to  lift  me  from  a  devilish  unpleasant 
sort  of  death.  It  was  hard  to  bear,  that 
rescue.  He  should  have  let  the  quicksands 
drown  me  ;  but  then  he  was  always  a  fool 
for  punctilio  and  dreams.  That  is  why,  I 
take  it,  he'll  soon  be  in  the  thick  of  this 
new  Rising  for  the  Stuart." 

Madge  lifted  her  little  proud  head  as  if 
already  she  heard  the  eager  challenge  of  the 
pipes.  "  I  have  heard  only  a  whisper  of  it 
here  and  there.     Tell  me  more." 

"  So  there's  a  use  for  the  cramped  streets 
of  London,  after  all  ?  It's  an  open  secret 
there  that  the  forlornest  hope  is  in  the 
making,  and  Hanover,  as  of  old,  is  like  a 
weasel — saying  little,  but  creeping  into 
crannies  of  the  walls  and  hearing  all." 

"Hanover"  said  Trevor's  girl,  with  half 
a  century  of  contempt  behind  the  word. 

"Child,  we  all  have  that  feeling,  but 
most  of  us  are  too  easy-going  to  show  it 
openly." 

"  You  are  one  of  us  ?  "  she  asked  sharply. 

Swayne  shrugged  his  big  shoulders. 
"  The  burden  is  too  hard.  If  I'd  lived 
when  Forster  had  his  chance  in  the  Fifteen, 
and  clowned  it  all — if  I'd  lived  when  Charlie 
lit  the  Stuart  lamp  from  end  to  end  of  the 
land  that  once  was  England,  and  put  a  song 
about  them  all,  even  in  Hanoverian  days — 
I'd  have  followed.  As  things  are,  the  King 
swears  he  loves  me  as  a  brother.  I  can 
drink  the  ale  of  Hanover,  he  tells  me,  and 
relish    his    broad   jests ;  but  in  my   sober 
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moments  T  remember  all  that  happened  to 
me  when  I  found  you  there  in  London." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Richard  ?  " 

"  Just  love  of  you.  It  shook  me  like  an 
earthquake,  and  brought  the  hidden  things 
to  daylight.  I  told  you  it  was  ail  odd, 
diverting,  this  adventure." 

"  Tell  me  more,"  said  Madge,  pity  stirring 
at  her  heart  again. 

Swayne  gathered  his  stubborn  strength 
together.  "That  would  be  to  tell  you  of 
the  garden  where  my  mother  used  to  walk, 
child,  and  all  I  should  have  learned  there. 
I  was  a  careless  pupil,  till  you  came." 

Trevor's  daughter  was  silent  for  a  long, 
long  while,  and  her  voice  was  gentle  when 
at  last  she  spoke. 

"  If  the  Rising  is  up  again  for  the  Stuart 
— why,  that  may  be  your  help  in  need.  The 
Swaynes  bled  royally  once  for  the  Prince's 
losing  cause." 

He  stood  there,  looking  at  her  as  if  she 
were  not  just  his  heart's  desire  in  this  world, 
but  a  something  starry  and  remote.  The 
mists  were  lifting  fast  these  days,  and  he 
knew,  with  some  resentment,  that  she  was 
sorry  for  him — that  she  guessed  the  utter 
heartache  and  forlornness  he  was  suffering. 

"  So  they  did,"  he  said  gruffly,  "  and  the 
King  reminded  me  of  it,  only  a  month  since, 
as  we  drank  our  ale  together.  He  has  a 
wide  throat,  but  a  heart  that  bears  no  malice. 
'  Keep  out  of  this  plot  they're  hatching  in 
the  North,'  he  laughed.  '  Hanover  has  been 
.seated  too  long  on  the  throne,  and  there'll 
be  no  need  of  a  second  Culloden.  Sixty 
years  ago  they  had  their  chance,  and 
failed.'  " 

"  They  failed  ?  "  asked  Madge,  with  instant 
challenge.  "  Then  how  does  it  chance,  Sir 
Richard,  that  we  pay  all  lawful  dues  and 
duties  to  Hanover— but  keep  the  Stuart  in 
our  hearts  ?  " 

"  Because  you  Northern  folk  are  stubborn 
as  your  climate." 

"  We  are  leal,"  said  Madge  ;  "  and  so 
were  your  folk  once." 

He  winced,  then  tapped  his  snuff-box  with 
elaborate  ritual  and  dusted  his  big  nostrils. 
"  Believe  me,  child,  this  Stuart  foolery  is 
out  of  date.  We're  living  in  the  days  of 
common-sense." 

"  In  days  of  ease,  you  mean.  Listen, 
Sir  Richard.  I  was  trained  to  keep  the 
memory  of  our  Culloden  dead  alive. 
My  .  father  never  loved  water  in  the 
drinking " 

"That's  granted,"  said  Swayne,  with  a 
laughter  soon  repented  of. 


"  But  he  kept  always  a  jug  of  it  at  hand, 
so  that  he  could  pass  his  wine  across  it — to 
the  health  of  the  true  King." 

Trevor's  girl  was  looking  out  and  beyond 
him — looking,  with  a  fine  vision,  into  the 
days  that  had  been,  wThen  Butcher  Cumber- 
land could  find  no  English  officers  willing 
to  kill  the  wounded  where  they  lay. 

"  If  my  men  die  in  the  adventure — if  I 
die — what  does  it  matter  ?  "she  asked,  as  if 
Flora  MacDonald  were  alive  again,  helping 
her  Prince  to  safety  in  the  Western  Isles. 

"  If  you  died,  Miss  Trevor,"  he  said,  "  the 
world  would  end  for  Richard  Swayne." 

She  was  his  captive,  and  in  some  odd'way 
his  queen.  There  was  no  doubting  this  man 
who  had  tried  to  make  shipwreck  of  his  life, 
but  in  these  late-found  days  was  coming 
slowly  into  harbour. 

"  Is  that  how  men  care  for  women  ?  "  she 
asked,  with  a  quiet  wonder  that  was  almost 
awe. 

"A  man  here  and  there.  The  rest  find 
more  cheer  in  their  days,  I  fancy.  I  could 
never  yet  be  temperate  in  anything,  Miss 
Trevor." 

He  was  striding  up  and  down  the  little 
room,  impatient  of  himself  and  all  things. 
His  own  helpless  caring,  the  girl's  pity  that 
enraged  him,  the  nagging  of  his  wounded 
arm — these  did  not  make  for  a  good  humour. 
Swayne  had  been  wont  to  take  life  .at  the 
gallop  and  find  all  hindrances  yield  to  him 
till  now. 

"  You  have  fought  twice  for  me,  Sir 
Richard  —  with  distinction.  Suppose  the 
third  battle  was  near  at  hand  to  prove  you, 
once  for  all  ?  " 

He  turned  sharply.  "  There's  no  sup- 
position, child.  The  battle's  here  and 
now." 

"  You  care  for  my  safety.  You  would 
die  at  any  moment,  if  my  need  asked  of 
you." 

"  With  sublime  content.  Shall  I  read  your 
thoughts  for  you  ?  You  ask  for  freedom 
and  the  Gretna  Road.  You  ask  the  dog 
to  come  out  of  his  manger  and  bark  a 
welcome  tQ_you  as  you  go  to  Lastingham. 
Well,  you  ask  too  much  ;  and  here  we  stay, 
so  far  as  I  can  see.  This  third  fight  is  too 
much  for  me." 

A  step  sounded  on  the  little  garden  path, 
and  Janet  the  Witch  came  in  with  a  basket 
of  wayside  herbs  that  she  had  gathered. 

"There's  laughter  in  my  heart,  Sir 
Richard,"  said  Janet. 

"  I  wish  you'd  lend  me  some  of  it — even 
at  usury." 
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"  Squire  Thorpe  met  me  in  the  lane  just 
now.  He  bad  a  big,  easy-going  sort  of 
gentleman  with  him,  who  turned  out  to  be 
father  to  Miss  Dainty  here." 

Trevor's  girl  no  longer  harboured  ill- 
feeling  against  the  woman  who  had  decoyed 
her  to  the  cottage.  She  was  learning  how  a 
strong  man  shakes  off  his  shackles,  one  by 
one.  In  the  days  before  her  ride  for  the 
Border  she  had  looked  at  pictured  saints  in 
the  old  Kirk  of  Lancaster,  and  had  fancied 
they  had  come  into  their  kingdom  by  gift 
of  quiet  godliness,  without  special  effort 
on  their  part.  Their  faces  had  shown  so 
tranquil  and  secure  ;  but  how  some  know- 
ledge came  to  her  of  the  lines  that  had  been 
furrowed  there  by  this  life's  journey  before 
the  sunlight  of  hereafter  creased  them  out. 
Swayne,  taking  snuff  here  and  jesting  with 
old  Janet,  was  passing  through  a  mood  of 
rough  and  utter  savagery.  She  knew  it ; 
but  what  the  end  of  the  journey  would  be, 
she  could  not  guess,  save  that  her  honour 
was  safe  in  the  hands  of  this  man  who  was 
struggling  up  the  hilly  roads. 

"  What  did  they  say  to  you,  Janet  ? " 
asked  Swayne,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
Madge  Trevor  to  be  far  off  and  dimly  heard. 

"  The  Squire— who'll  for  ever  believe  that 
I  put  the  Evil  Eye  on  his  cattle,  because  he 
angered  me  in  the  road  one  day — the  Squire 
asked  me,  plain  and  simple,  where  I'd  hidden 
Miss  Dainty.  '  In  my  own  cottage,'  I  said. 
'  Step  up  and  find  her.'  So  then  he  laughed 
sourly.  'We'll  waste  no  journey  there,' 
said  he.  '  Tell  us  where  you're  hiding  her 
from  us,  Janet,  up  yonder  on  the  moor.' 
So  I  made  my  curtsey  to  him,  though  I 
grudged  it,  and  bade  him  find  the  lass  in 
the  place  where  I'd  hidden  her.  They're 
leagues  wide  of  you  by  now,  Sir  Eichard — 
searching  and  searching — and  you'll  win  yet 
to  Gretna  with  your  bride." 

"  Shall  I  ? "  snarled  Swayne.  "  Get  out 
of  my  sight,  w7oman,  for  there's  a  big 
cid venture  in  the  making  here." 

"  So  you've  turned  against  me,  too  ?  " 
quavered  Janet. 

"  No,  I  thank  you  for  your  help.  But  d'ye 
]]ot  guess  that  there  are  two  lives  in  the 
making  or  the  marring  here  ?  You're  as 
near  as  you'rexever  likely  to  be  to  the  inside 
°f  a  church,  Janet.  So  I  tell  you,  leave  us 
to  it." 

I'he  old  woman  glanced  at  them  with 
sharp  inquiry,  and  memory  of  her  own 
youth  returned.  It  was  good  to  see  a  lover 
so  downright  and  absorbed  as  Swayne,  and 
irorn  the  first  she  had  been  partial  to  him. 


"  Good  luck  to  the  wooing,"  she  said,  and 
went  her  ways. 

"  What  are  we  making  of  our  lives  ?  " 
asked  Swayne,  after  a  moody  silence.  "  It 
is  no  joy  to  me  to  be  your  gaoler,  and  the 
thought  of  letting  you  free  to  Gretna — even 
the  thought  of  it,  child — is  a  pain  I  will  not 
bear.  I  will  not  bear  it,  you  understand, 
and  I've  had  my  way  in  life  so  far." 

"  But,  Sir  Richard,  what  do  we  gain  by 
staying  here  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,  Miss  Trevor — save  shame 
on  my  part  that  I  hold  a  lady  of  quality 
against  her  will.     But  I  cannot  let  you  go." 

From  the  highway,  that  swept  in  a  curve 
round  the  cottage  and  the  green  field  beyond, 
Swayne  saw  three  horsemen  riding  through 
the  dust ;  and  suddenly  they  began  to  sing 
in  chorus,  as  the  throstles  sing  in  spring, 
because  they  cannot  help  it. 

"  Oh,  yell  tak'  the  high  road 
An'  I'll  tak'  the  low  road, 

An1  I'll  be  in  Scotlaud  before  ye ; 
But  trouble  it  is  there,  an'  mony  hearts  are  sair, 

On  the  bonnie,  bonnie  banks  o'  Loch  Ore." 

Trevor's  girl  got  to  her  feet  and  stood  in 
the  garden  path,  watching  the  riders  as  they 
disappeared  in  dust  clouds.  Swayne  had 
never  seen  her  so  lissome,  so  beautiful,  as 
now.  Old  ancestry  seemed  to  have  stepped 
to  her  side  from  mouldered  graves — the  dead 
from  stark  Culloden  Field  were  round  her 
like  a  company  of  eager,  guardian  friends — 
and  through  the  quiet  summer  air  there 
sounded  still  the  song  that  was  bringing  leal 
folk  from  Lancashire  in  little  companies 
along  the  northern  road. 

Swayne's  instinct  had  been  true,  when  he 
told  Janet  that  her  cottage  porch  was  a 
church  for  the  time  being.  As  he  watched 
Trevor's  girl,  he  knew — this  once  again — 
that  she  was  not  for  him.  Yet  the  bitter 
pain  was  stilled,  somehow,  because  of  the 
song  the  three  riders  sang  as  they  spurred 
northward.  It  had  come,  strong  and  for 
all  time,  that  ballad,  from  the  travail  of  a 
woman  who  had  watched  the  body  of  her 
husband-lover,  killed  in  the  Forty- Five,  go 
slowly  along  the  road  that  was  to  take  him 
to  his  burial  up  in  Scotland. 

Something  stirred  about  the  hidden  depths 
in  Swayne.  It  was  as  if  his  manhood  were 
fighting  through  the  thickets  of  a  wood 
perilous  beyond  belief.  Love  of  Trevor's 
girl  had  led  him  first  from  the  easy  roads 
into  this  wood  of  proving ;  as  he  made 
headway  through  it,  he  had  gathered  know- 
ledge that  the  enemy  he  fought  with,  step 
by  step,  was  the  true  self   he  had  slighted 
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and  made  mock  of.  Whenever  he  had 
taken  a  hurt  in  this  queer  strife,  his 
adversary  had  been  quick  to  bathe  and 
balm  the  wound,  and  honour,  the  White 
Knight,  had  constantly  crept  nearer  to  his 
side. 

He  was  at  the  wood's  edge  now,  with  only 
the  last  fence  to  take  ;  and  he  was  tired  and 
heart-sick,  for  to  let  Madge  go  was  to  sink 
into  the  nether  death.  Then  he  glanced  at 
her  again.  She  was  standing  there,  her 
eyes  tender  with  the  road  taken  by  the 
dusty  horsemen ;  and  when  at  last  she 
turned  to  him,  it  seemed  to  Swayne  that  in 
her  face  was  all  the  hope,  the  passionate 
joy  and  grief,  the  carelessness  of  odds,  that 
of  old  had  been  like  a  halo  round  the 
Stuarts. 

"Tell  me  of  it,  Miss  Trevor,"  he  said, 
playing  with  his  snuff-box.  "My  father 
carried  the  same  air  of  well-being  whenever 
he  heard  a  Jacobite  song — yet  God  knows  he 
left  his  son  the  poorer  for  it." 

"  Does  that  matter  ?  Poor  or  rich,  what 
does  it  matter  ?  The  clans  are  gathering  in 
the  Highland  glens,  and  our  men  of 
Lancashire  are  riding  up  by  twos  and 
threes." 

"  Oh,  it  all  comes  round  me,  child. 
Plump  George  of  Hanover,  drinking  level 
with  me  and  talking  politics,  advised  me  to 
have  naught  to  do  with  this  new  Rising. 
'They  had  their  chance  in  the.  Fifteen, 
these  dreamy  Stuarts,'  he  said  to  me  often, 
with  blunt  good-nature.  '  They  had  it  in 
the  Forty-Five.  But  now  we're  settled-in.' 
Then  he  talked  of  politics,  and  reckoning  up 
of  ledgers  —  gain  and  loss,  counted  to  a 
nicety." 

Madge  faced  him  with  a  still  and  fiery 
courage.  "  Our  men  who  died  at  Culloden — 
they've  seen  the  ledgers  of  the  next  world, 
where  loss  is  often  reckoned  gain.  Believe 
me,  Sir  Bichard,  your  father  had  that 
knowledge — and  why  should  vou  disdain 
it?" 

"  I  never  disdained  it,  child.  It  was  simply 
that  the  life  at  Court  was  easy,  and  the 
Stuarts  had  no  chance  of  coming  back 
again." 

"  You  should  have  trod  our  northern  roads. 
Years  and  years  before  those  three  men  of 
Lancaster  rode  by  just  now,  there  w7as  lip- 
service  in  our  churches  to  the  reigning  King  ; 
but  it  was  not  Hanover  we  prayed  for  in  our 
hearts.  And  years  ago — for  as  long  as  I 
remember  anything — the  gentry  kept  more 
.  horses  than  they  needed,  believing  they 
would  soon  be  needed.     The  farmers,  too, 


and  the  moorland  squires  would  buy  another 
horse  whenever  lean  pockets  could  afford 
it — '  for  the  hunting  days,'  they  said.  And 
there  were  farm  lads  drilling  in  the  barns 
at  night,  each  with  his  memory  of  what 
chanced  at  Culloden  once.  The  Stuart  has 
always  a  chance  of  coming  back,  to  light  the 
days  for  us  again." 

Swayne  loved  and  pitied  her  high  faith. 
So  had  his  father  gone  to  the  unequal  battle, 
believing  that  a  little  company,  armed  with 
constancy  and  zeal,  could  break  through  the 
settled  dulness  of  an  England  that  had  long 
outgrown  romance.  To  be  sure,  Prince 
Charles  Edward  had  all  but  succeeded  in  the 
escapade ;  but  that  was  long  ago.  Did 
he  not  know,  almost  as  well  as  the  reigning 
King,  the  reports  brought  in  by  spies  who 
had  learned  what  was  in  the  doing  ?  The 
utter  hopelessness  of  it  all — the  sweet,  mid- 
summer madness  that  showed  now  in  the 
face  of  Trevor's  girl — the  daft  longing  to  go 
where  his  father  went  aforetime,  resolute 
and  glad — these  matters  troubled  Swayne. 

"  What  d'ye  ask  of  me,  child  ?  "  he  said 
at  last. 

"To  stand  to  your  full  height,"  she 
answered,  with  a^grave  simplicity.  "Is  it 
a  little  thing  that  our  men  ride  up  from 
Lancaster,  caring  nothing  and  nothing  at 
all  whether  they  live  or  die  ?  " 

"They're  carrying  wives'  or  sweethearts' 
kerchiefs  with  them,  doubtless,"  growled 
Swayne.     "  For  my  part,  I  go  lonely." 

A  farm  lad  clattered  down  the  road  below, 
and  he,  too,  was  singing  of  Loch  Ore.  And 
now  at  last  the  dead  generations  had  their 
will  of  Swayne.  The  stubborn  heart  of  him 
grew  warm.  He  brought  his  big  body  to 
1  attention,  as  if  the  Prince  went  by.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  knew  what  it 
meant  to  stand  like  a  little  child,  asking 
nothing,  but  believing  all.  It  was  sur- 
prising— miraculous  as  the  Stuart  faith  that 
persisted  in  its  strength  when  most  of  the 
world  had  fallen  into  a  muddled  sort  of 
sleep.  Then  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  sword 
went  through  him,  from  head  to  foot,  and 
cleansed  its  stains  as  it  went  by,  and  left  him 
standing,  as  Trevor's  girl  had  asked,  straight 
to  his  full  height. 

She  was  not  for  him.  The  corrosion  of 
the  years  behind — the  gross  bulk  of  him, 
contrasted  with  her  dainty  slenderness,  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  her,  as  if  she  slept  o' 
nights  with  lavender  and  fairies — these 
returned.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  since 
riding  in  pursuit  from  Lancaster  to  here,  he 
had  been  more  want-of-wit  than  the  maddest 


She  devoured  the  woebegone  little  maid,  sitting  in  the  hooded  chair,  with  a  glance  bright  and  cruel  as  a 

sword-blade." 
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of   the  Stuart  sort,  who  hoped  at  this  late 
day  to  see  their  King  come  home. 

Then  suddenly  he  took  the  last  fence  of 
all,  and  was  clear  of  the  wood  that  had 
hindered  him.  He  stooped  to  Madge 
Trevor's  hand,  with  a  courtesy  bewildering, 
complete. 

"It's  not  of  my  asking  that  Janet  the 
Witch  led  you  here,"  he  said,  "  but  I  thank 
her  for  it.  And  now  we're  going  to  Squire 
Thorpe,  child,  with  all  my  sins  confessed." 

Madge  gave  him  a  glance  steady  as  his 
own.  Through  many  idnds  of  hardship  she 
had  proved  him.  "  We  go,  Sir  Richard  ; 
but  the  tale,  when  we  reach  the  Squire's 
house,  will  be  mine.  It  was  not  of  your 
asking,  as  you  say,  that  I  was  tricked  into 
the  cottage." 

"  I  hindered  your  going,  for  all  that,"  he 
broke  in,  with  sharp  self-disdain,  "and  so 
put  myself  in  league  with  Janet." 

"Like  you,  I'm  accustomed  to  have  my 
way.  The  tale  will  be  mine,  because  I 
honour  you." 

Swayne  felt  the  tears  stinging  in  his  eyes. 
Then  in  a  moment  he  was  his  old,  indolent 
self,  it  seemed.  "  I  told  you  the  adventure 
was  diverting,"  he  said.  "  Dick  Swayne  to 
be  held  in  honour  by  the  Rose  of  Lancaster — 
Dick  Swayne,  of  all  men.  There  have  been 
jests  before  my  time,  and  will  be  after  me, 
but  never  one  as  rare  as  this." 

They  faced  each  other  in  the  stillness  of 
the  glowing  day,  and  suddenly,  because  he 
could  not  help  it,  Swayne  dropped  to  one 
knee  and  bent  his  head.  Madge  read  his 
heart  with  an  understanding  born  of  many 
perils  they  had  shared.  He  was  content  no 
longer  with  the  idle  dignity  that  George  of 
Hanover  had  given  him,  but  asked  to  be 
knighted  in  dear  earnest,  if  she  willed  it  so. 

"Rise,  Sir  Richard,"  she  said,  touching 
him  gently  on  the  shoulder. 

Thorpe  and  Lord  Trevor,  meanwhile,  had 
been  riding  here  and  there  in  search  of 
Madge,  until  even  their  hard  pluck  began 
to  weaken.  They  were  not  as  young  as  they 
liked  to  believe,  and  the  sun  was  hot  about 
the  uplands.  When  farmstead  after  farm- 
stead had  been  searched  without  avail, 
Trevor  drew  rein  at  a  wayside  well  and 
gave  his  horse  a  drink,  though  it  was  less 
than  the  good  beast  deserved  and  asked. 

"You'll  get  more,  my  lad,  when  you've 
cooled  down,"  said  Trevor,  patting  the  sleek 
neck.  "  We  men  drink  so  much,  out  of 
rhyme  and  reason,  that  we  learn  to  treat  our 
horses  with  more  wisdom." 

Thorpe  stared  at  the  man  in  astonishment, 


"  For  my  part,  if  I  had  a  daughter  lost 
among  the  hills,  I  should  not  be  as  full  of 
quiet  philosophy  as  you." 

"Then  lithe  and  listen,  Squire,  as  the 
ancient  ballads  have  it.  My  heart  would  be 
in  my  boots  by  now,  save  for  three  proven 
friends— horseflesh,  and  philosophy,  and 
sturdy  port.  These  three,  while  I  talk  to 
you,  are  steadily  plucking  my  heart  up  into 
its  right  place  ;  for,  God  knows,  I  need  to 
find  that  bairn  of  mine." 

"  You  remember  Janet  the  Witch  ? " 
asked  Thorpe  by  and  by. 

"  She  bore  you  no  good-will,  I  fancied ; 
and  she  was  lying,  of  course,  when  she  said 
you'd  find  my  daughter  at  her  cottage." 

"  I  begin  to  doubt  if  she  was  lying.  She's 
the  wild  March  hare  of  the  parish,  and 
hares  have  a  trick  of  doubling.  We'll  ride 
her  way,  at  any  rate." 

The  land  was  full  of  warmth  and  sweet, 
beguiling  scents  as  they  rode  uphill  and 
down  among  the  thrifty  pasture-lands  ;  but 
they  heeded  nothing  till  they  came  to  Janet's 
gate,  and  watched  Swayne  as  he  rose  from 
the  knighthood  he  had  earned. 

"  What's  this,  my  girl  ?  "  stormed  Trevor. 
"  I've  been  seeking  for  you  over  hill  and 
dale — and  the  gout  is  troublesome  about  my 
toes  again,  just  when  the  Rising  needs  me. 
And  what  are  you  doing  here,  Sir.  Richard  ? 
I  had  some  craft  of  sword-play  in  the  old 
days,  and  you'll  cross  blades  with  me  when 
this  girl  of  mine  is  safe  in  Squire  Thorpe's 
keeping." 

Again  the  stillness,  the  beauty,  came  about 
Trevor's  girl,  as  if  she  listened  to  the  gladness 
and  the  sorrow  of  the  pipes  as  they  kept  the 
ancient  fires  alive  in  far-off  glens.  So  she 
had  lived  and  prayed — for  the  coming  of 
the  Stuart.  She  had  danced  in  London, 
had  loved  life  for  its  own  good  sake,  but 
ever  about  her  there  had  been  the  dreariness 
of  it  all,  if  no  help  came  to  lift  leal  folk 
from  the  bondage  that  was  Hanover. 

She  glanced  at  her  father  with  quick 
appeal.  "Sir  Richard  is  a  knight  of  the 
company  of  Stuart  gentlemen.  He  did  not 
guess  it  till  our  wander-day  began." 

"  I  can  well  .believe  as  much,"  snapped 
Trevor,  his  temper  frayed  by  long  riding 
and  anxiety. 

Swayne's  hand  went  to  his  sword-belt 
with  the  old,  heedless  eagerness.  Then  he 
remembered  that  the  man  was  Madge's 
father*  and  he  shook  the  insult  from  him, 
as  a  big  dog  shakes  the  water  from  his  coat. 
"  It  does  seem  devilish  absurd,"  he  drawled, 
""  but  it  happens  to  be  true." 
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So  then  Madge  told  them  how  it  had  gone 
with  them  that  day— how  they  had  been 
taken  by  Robert  the  Rider  and  his  highway- 
men, and  housed  in  an  upland  barn.  Then 
Robert  himself  had  gone  over-hill,  and  his 
three  men  grew  mad  with  liquor. 

"  Ay,  we  learned  as  much  from  Robert, 
that  good  rascal,"  said  Squire  Thorpe ; 
4>and  when  wTe  came  to  the  upland  barn, 
Sir  Richard,  we  learned,  too,  that  you  had 
been  a  very  pretty  sort  of  man  with  your 
fists." 

"  A  man  must  use  his  gifts,  Squire,  unless 
he's  content  to  rust.  It  was  a  blithe  holiday, 
for  as  long  as  it  lasted,  and  too  soon  over. 
As  for  Miss  Trevor's  coming  to  the  cottage, 
it  was  none  of  my  devising  ;  but  it  was  I 
who  would  not  let  her  go.  And  that's  Dick 
Swayne's  last  testament  and  confession.'' 

Trevor  glanced  at  the  man  with  frank 
astonishment.  He  was  his  old  self — bulky 
and  downright  and  inordinately  fond  of 
snuff — but  he  was  changed.  About  his  face 
there  was  the  light  that  knows  no  counter- 
feit, and  he  laughed  quietly,  as  if  his 
thoughts  were  of  the  bride  who  would  meet 
him  at  the  next  turning  of  the  lane. 

"  Oh,  come  with  us,  Swayne,"  said  Trevor  ; 
"  and,  as  man  to  man,  I  ask  your  pardon 
for  my  doubts  of  you  just  now.  Come  and 
dine  with  us.  There  are  sure  to  be  a  few 
stalwarts  from  Lancaster,  riding  for  the 
Border." 

"Small  pardon  needed.  I've  lived  with 
my  old  doubts  of  myself  so  long  that  you 
need  not  be  squeamish,  Trevor.  One  day 
I'll  dine  with  you,  but  not  just  yet." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  I've  been  idle  for  too  long — 
because  my  father  w7ent  up  the  Great  Road 
with  gallantry,  once  in  the  Forty-Five,  and 
the  road  that  was  good  enough  for  him — ■ 
why,  it  should  suffice  me,  too." 

He  stooped  to  Madge's  hand,  then  got  to 
his  full,  bulky  height,  saluted  Trevor  and  the 
Squire,  and  was  gone  ;  and  by  and  by  they 
heard  him  racketing  down  the  lane  as  if  his 
horse  were  shod  by  a  Stuart  blacksmith. 

"  A  great  gentleman  has  left  us,"  said 
Madge.     "  I  have  proved  him,  and  I  know." 

Away  at  the  toll-bar  nearest  to  the  Gretna 
smithy  Lastingham  slept  well  thai  night. 
He  knew  that  he  had  need  of  a  deep  and 
satisfying  slumber,  if  he  were  to  rid  himself 
of  the  hurt  taken  not  long  since  on  the 
road.  He  knew,  too,  that  the  old  keeper  of 
the  gate  was  pledged  to  rouse  him  if  Swayne 
and  Trevor's  daughter  came  riding  for  the 
smithy. 


Lastingham  woke  at  eight  of  the  next 
morning,  and  a  half -hour  later  stepped  out 
into  the  young  sunlight  of  the  day.  He  was 
near  to  rude  health  again,  and  was  glad  that 
he  had  been  his  own  physician. 

Ben  Foster,  oiling  the  hinges  of  his  toll- 
gate,  glanced  up  with  a  friendly  smile.  "  It 
was  the  goodwife's  turn  to  keep  watch  and 
ward,  but  I  bade  her  get  a  brave  breakfast 
for  you,  sir,  instead." 

"  I  caught  the  savour  of  it  as  I  came 
down,  and  hunger  nipped  at  me  afresh,  Ben. 
But  I  needed  to  get  out  and  see  this  wonder- 
ful gate  of  yours." 

"Wonderful  ? "  asked  Ben,  with  dry 
reserve. 

"  Oh,  I'm  northern-born,  like  yourself, 
and  we  talked  of  many  things  last  night, 
when  we  sat  together  in  the  ingle-nook. 
Your  father  saw  the  Prince  ride  down  this 
very  road  we're  standing  on  ?  It  brings  the 
old  days  very  close,  Ben." 

"  Close  ?  They're  always  close  to  me  ; 
and  that's  wby  I  keep  the  hinges  o'  my  gate 
so  softly  oiled.  There'll  be  no  ale  of 
Hanover  in  England  soon,  but  just  a  press 
of  kilted  folk,  and  men  in  tartan  breeks, 
and  all  the  Forty- Five  let  loose  again.  The 
Lancaster  men  are  riding  north  already  for 
the  Highlands,  a  many  of  them — and  I  ask 
them  for  no  dues.  Stands  to  reason,  it  does, 
that  soldiers  of  the  King  have  free  way  and 
leave." 

"  Your  father  saw  the  Prince  ?  "  said 
Lastingham,  old  hero-worship  close  about 
him.     "  What  was  he  like  ?  " 

"  I  could  hardly  tell  you,  sir.  As  my 
father  spoke  of  it,  the  Prince  was  just  a 
glamour  and  a  strength — a  something  bigger 
than  this  world  and  beyond  it.  When  he 
rode  at  the  head  of  his  wild  folk,  his  face 
was  like  the  sunlight,  though  'twas 
November,  and  he  led  his  soldiery  because 
they  couldn't  help  but  follow.  Then  they 
came  back.  My  father  would  let  the  tears 
run  dowm  his  face  as  he  talked  of  that 
coming  back.  The  Prince  did  not  ride  at  the 
head  of  them  now,  but  went  on  foot  behind, 
because  he  tramped  the  road  o'  danger  with 
his  Highlanders— a  danger  that  threatened 
from  the 'rear." 

"  How  did  he  carry  it  ?  "  asked  Lastingham, 
living  in  the  yester-years  and  in  the  days  to 
come. 

"  Like  a  man — like  twice  the  man  he  was 
when  he  rode  south.  The  lines  were  deeper 
in  his  face,  but  there  was  something  round 
him  like  the  lights  they  saw  in  Lancashire 
when  afterwards  my  Lord  Derwent  water  went 
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to  his  execution.  So  I  keep  on  oiling  my 
old  gate — oiling  and  hoping — and  seeing 
Stuart  gentlemen  come  hitherto  again  in 
little  companies." 

All  the  old  days  stirred  at  the  heart  of 
Lastingham.  He  did  not  forget  Madge 
Trevor,  but  knew  that  she  and  he  were 
linked  together  in  this  reawakened  battle 
for  the  Stuart.  They  had  shared  the  same 
faith,  the  same  constancy  to  a  hope  that 
seemed  utterly  forlorn  these  days.  And 
now  the  pipes  were  sounding  up  the  glens 
again. 

He  breakfasted,  and  rode  south  with  a 
heart  secure,  and  a  strength  that  came  back 
to  him  with  every  league  he  travelled.  The 
rough  Galloway  pony,  that  had  served  him 
so  well,  carried  him  over  many  hard-ridden 
leagues  before  it  began  to  show  little  signals 
of  distress,  and  by  that  time  they  were  near 
the  inn  where  he  had  left  his  own  mare 
on  the  northward  ride. 

When  he  had  left  the  Galloway  in  charge 
of  a  stable-boy,  and  gone  into  the  inn  with 
a  keen-set  appetite,  he  found  three  friends 
from  Lancaster,  smoking  clay  pipes  with 
great  content. 

"  Give  you  good-day,  LastinghamV  said 
one  of  the  three.  "  We  knew  we  should  not 
miss  you  on  the  road,  because  the  host  told 
us  you'd  left  your  mare  here  ;  and  when  we 
went  to  stable  and  saw  the  mount  you'd 
chosen — why,  we  just  got  back  to  our  chairs 
and  waited  for  you."  ^ 

"  You  were  right,  Will.  If  I  forgot  the 
little  mare,  I'd  forget  all  else,  I  fancy — save 
one." 

'*  And  she  is  safe,  friend." 

Lastingham  wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve 
for  once ;  but  he  knew  these  three  for 
intimates,  and  did  not  check  his  eagerness. 

"  Safe—but  where  is  she,  Will  ?  " 

"  In  Squire  Thorpe's  care.  We  halted 
there,  on  our  way  to  the  place  where  they 
drink  no  ale  of  Hanover ;  and,  while  we 
supped,  Trevor  and  the  Squire  came  in. 
They  told  us  to  find  you  somewhere  between 
this  and  Gretna,  and  to  give  the  news." 

Lastingham  was  content  at  last.  Madge 
was  safe  and  near  at  hand.  These  three 
were  for  the  Rising  that  he  would  join  very 
soon.  There  was  leisure  to  feed  His  body 
before  he  rode  the  sunlit  lanes  again — the 
fragrant  lanes  that  led  Jiim  to  the  bride- 
to-be. 

When,  an  hour  later,  he  gave  a  merry 
God-speed  to  his  friends  and  went  out  to  the 
stables,  he  patted  the  Galloway  with  a  kindly 
hand,  thanking  him  for  gallant  service.     He 


would  not  let  the  stable-boy  put  the  saddle 
on  his  own  good  mare,  for  on  the  forefront 
of  the  saddle  rested  Madge's  blue  cloak,  and 
that  was  not  for  other  hands  to  touch. 

As  he  rode  south  for  Squire  Thorpe's 
house,  he  glanced  often  at  the  cloak,  that 
caught  the  shimmer  of  the  day's  hot,  wavy 
sunlight.  He  had  loved  it  once  because  it 
matched  the  comeliness  of  Trevor's  girl ;  but 
now  he  doubted  the  adventure.  This  cloak 
had  been  the  Puck  of  their  riding  for  the 
Gretna  smithy.  Madge  had  turned  back  to 
Trevor's  Iiouse  in  Lancaster  because  her 
maid  had  forgotten  the  cloak.  In  a  mood  of 
swift,  heedless  tenderness  she  had  returned, 
y  remembering  that  her  lover  had  praised 
her  for  the  wearing  of  it ;  but  for  that,  she 
would  not  have  encountered  Swayne,  and 
pursuit  and  duel  and  other  ambushes  since 
then  would  have  been  escaped. 

Yet  Lastingham,  in  some  odd  way,  was 
not  sorry.  He  remembered  the  joy  of 
defeating  Swayne  in  a  combat  that  had  been 
cleanly  fought— all  the  nice  thrust  and  feint 
and  parry  of  at,  and  the  last  glad  turn  of  his 
own  blade  that  had  worsted  the  first  swords- 
man in  the  country.  He  recalled,  too,  the 
man's  pursuit  afterwards  of  Trevor's  girl, 
and  half  his  heart  thanked  God  for  Madge's 
safety ;  but  the  other  half  was  stubborn  for 
a  second  duel  when  next  he  met  Sir  Richard. 

As  he  rode  through  magic  of  the  June- 
tide  roads,  and  came  near  to  Squire  Thorpe's 
house,  Lastingham  saw,  as  if  a  true,  healthy 
vision  came  to  him,  how  indolent  and  easy 
the  old  days  had  been.  He  had  loved 
Trevor's  girl  well  enough,  but  not  as  he 
cared  now.  The  fight  for  her  with  swords — 
the  harsh  anxiety  when  weakness  came  about 
him,  and  his  soul  was  empty  and  afraid 
because  he  knew  that  she  was  in  Swayne's 
hands — the  new  Rising,  that  was  like  sound 
wine  about  his  heart — these  made  for  a  riper 
manhood,  a  closer  guardianship  of  Trevor's 
girl.  She  was  the  bonniest  maid  who  ever 
stepped  the  streets  of  Lancaster,  and  his' 
boy's  heart  had  been  given  into  her  keeping 
at  first  sight ;  and  now  the  glamour  was  not 
less,  but  guarding  it  there  was  a  courage 
that  was  strong  as  destiny  and  sweet  as  the 
scent  of  the  June  roads  he  travelled. 

Again  he  glanced  at  the  blue  cloak.  It 
had  hindered  their  ride  for  Gretna,  had 
tripped  them  up  at  every  turn  of  their  gallop 
for  the  Border.  Yet  its  ministry  was 
friendly,  somehow,  and  at  long  last  he  was 
riding  very  near  to  Madge.  He  had  so 
much  to  tell  her,  of  young  love  and  of  the 
older  love  that  only  comes  by  proving  ;  and 
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goon  she  would  be  listening  to  it  all,  with 
her  hands  in  his. 

At  the  bend  of  the  road,  where  a  steep 
hill  dipped  down  to  the  wayside  smithy  in 
the  hollow,  Lastingham  drew  rein  for  a 
moment.  The  sleepy  forge,  the  duck-pond 
across  the  way,  the  full-leaved  sycamores 
that  threw  a  welcome  shade  about  the 
scene — all  was  as  English  and  as  fragrant, 
somehow,  as  a  rose.  Day-dreams  were 
getting  the  better  of  him,  for  every  true 
lover  captures  something  of  the  poet's  vision ; 
and  so  he  laughed  at  himself,  and  was  riding* 
gently  down  the  hill,  when  the  forge  awoke 
from  sleep.  Great  shafts  of  fireglow  ran  out 
into  the  leaf-shadowed  roadway,  and  he 
could  hear  the  smithy  bellows  creaking. 
Then  there  sounded  the  sharp  scurry  of 
hoofs  from  the  level  road  below,  and  a  girl 
came  riding  a  roan  horse.  She  sat  like 
thistledown  in  the  saddle,  and  the  joy  of  life 
and  freedom  was  in  her  face. 

Her  horse  came  suddenly  into  the  glare 
from  the  smithy,  shied  wildly,  and  threw  her 
into  the  pond  at  the  right-hand  of  the 
highway.  The  ducks,  preening  themselves 
sedately,  took  flight  with  loud  complaint. 
Tim  o'  the  Forge  ran  out,  with  the  lad  who 
had  been  bellows-blowing  for  him  a  moment 
since  ;  but  by  this  time  the  girl  had  already 
got  to  dry  land  again,  and  was  laughing  as 
she  shook  the  water  from  her  riding-habit, 
and  then  tried  to  get  her  wet,  brown  hair 
in  order. 

Lastingham  slipped  from  saddle,  pushed 
Tim  o'  the  Forge  aside  with  scant  ceremony, 
and  saw  that  the  girl  was  shaken,  if  not  hurt 
outright,  by  the  adventure.  Her  pluck 
appealed  to  him  ;  and  soon,  as  she  swayed  a 
little  in  the  roadway,  and  reached  out  hands 
for  guidance,  her  weakness  found  the  chivalry 
in  him — the  chivalry  that  wTas  never  far  to 
seek,  in  spite  of  his  haphazard  days.  He 
unstrapped  the  blue  cloak  from  his  saddle 
and  wrapped  her  in  it,  then  glanced  at  the 
cottage  near  the  smithy. 

"  Ay,  take  her  there,"  said  Tim,  answering 
the  unspoken  question.  "My  wife's  away — 
burying  the  sister  that  nattered  and^nattered 
at  her  for  a  teen  o'  years — but  you'll  find  a 
warm  hearth  yonder.  I  tended  the  fire 
myself  before  getting  to  this  smithy  work 
o'  mine ;  arid  the  job  has  got  to  be  done, 
because  Squire  Thorpe  is  fine  and  ready 
with  his  tongue  when  a  horse  is  not  shod 
just  to  time." 

Lastingham  took  great  cheer  from  this 
talk  of  Squire  Thorpe.  As  he  had  proved 
the  man,  in  their  few  days  of  intimacy,  the 


Squire  would  be  riding  out  soon,  on  another 
horse,  to  ask  why  Tim  was  late  with  the 
shoeing.  And  maybe  Madge  would  come 
with  him. 

The  kitchen,  as  Tim  had  promised,  was 
bright  and  cosy  ;  and  Lastingham  glanced  at 
the  girl  with  sharp  anxiety  when  he  had  led 
her  to  the  roomy,  hooded  chair  that  stood  in 
the  chimney  corner.  Her  smile  of  thanks 
was  brave  enough,  but  she  was  shivering  in 
spite  of  the  cloak  that  covered  her — in  spite 
of  the  room's  heat,  that  to  Lastingham  was 
almost  beyond  bearing. 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  me,"  she  said, 
trying  once  more  to  arrange  her  madcap 
curly  hair.  "  My  father  will  have  me  ride 
with  a  groom,  and  I  escape  him  whenever 
the  chance  comes.  You  must  not  blame  my 
horse,"  she  went  on,  with  quick  appeal. 
"  He  does  not  often  shy,  but  the  glow  of  the 
smithy  was  so  fierce." 

He  approved  her  defence  of  a  horse  that 
could  not  speak  for  itself,  approved  her 
child-like,  unspoiled  eagerness  ;  but  he  was 
bewildered.  If  the  blacksmith's  wife  had 
been  at  home,  all  would  have  been  easy  ;  as 
it  was,  this  stranger  needed  help,  and  he 
knew  not  what  to  do. 

Help  of  a  sort  was  close  at  hand  ;  for 
Squire  Thorpe  had  asked  Madge  to  walk  to 
an  outlying  farm  of  his,  and  afterwards  go 
home  by  way  of  Tim's  smithy,  to  see  if  the 
lazy  lagabout  had  shod  his  horse  for  him, 
or  was  proposing  to  do  it  to-morrow  or 
to-morrow  week.  When  they  came  to  the 
forge,  they  found  Lastingham's  mare  cropping 
the  wayside  grass  with  great  content. 

"  My  man  has  come  already,"  said  Madge, 
as  she  fondled  the  mare's  nose.  "  Next  to 
myself,  he  always  loved  this  slim  bit  of 
horseflesh  best,  and  they're  not  far  apart." 

"  It  was  only  yesterday  the  Eider  took  his 
message  up  to  Gretna,"  Thorpe  warned 
her ;  "  and  your  man  was  not  fit  to  travel 
when  I  said  good-bye  to.  him  on  the  North 
Koad." 

A  brightness  and  a  wonder  showed  in 
Miss  Trevor's  face.  "  My  man  is  always  fit 
to  travel,  Squire,  when  he  knows  I  need  him 
at  the  journey's  end." 

"  That's  true,  child.  I'm  a  lover  myself, 
but  hide  the  secret  well  from  Mistress 
Thorpe.  I  would  not  like  to  spoil  her 
outright  after  twenty  years  of  marriage." 

Madge  left  him  to  his  scolding  of  the 
blacksmith,  and  wondered  how  it  came  that 
Lastingham  had  left  his  mare  to  browse 
about  the  lanes.  He  had  been  thrown,  may- 
be, and  was  needing  her.     She  looked  about 
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the  lane-side  for  the  eager  body  that  had 
ridden  fa,r  too  well  for  her.  Then  she 
glanced  at  the  cottage  and  wondered  if  he 
had  contrived  to  reach  it.  Her  restless 
fancy  persisted  in  the  belief  thaB  he  had 
been  thrown,  and  she  was  eager  to  learn 
how  grave  his  hurts  were. 

The  kitchen  door  was  open  wlx^n  she 
reached  the  cottage,  and  she  saw  a  lassie 
sitting  in  a  hooded  chair  that  framed  her 
beauty  with  a  tender  and  a  daft  beguilement. 
Madge  Trevor  lost  no  detail  of  the  scene. 
Her  heart,  warm  a  moment  since,  was  cold 
and  bitter  as  a  frost  in  May,  and  for  that 
reason  she  saw  all  things  with  a  pitiless, 
unhappy  clearness. 

Lastingham  had  not  heard  her  step,  and 
his  eyes  were  kindly  with  the  minx  seated  in 
the  hooded  chair.  Why  did  he  not  know  that 
she  was  close  at  hand,  if  lover's  talk  meant 
anything  at  all  ?  For  herself,  she  wTould 
hear  the  whisper  of  his  footfall  up  any  lane 
of  any  world  they  trod  together.  And 
Lastingham — her  knight  beyond  reproach — 
was  dallying  here  with  a  maid  whose  beauty 
was  unsafe  in  this  wwld's  keeping. 


If  Madge  had  lived  an  easy  life  in 
Lancaster,  if  she  had  played  with  her 
man's  great  love  of  her,  till  he  diced  and 
wined  from  sheer  heart-sickness,  there  was 
the  bleak  repentance  now,  and  with  it  a  pain 
of  soul  that  cancelled  many  bygone  debts. 
Not  long  since  they  had  been  riding  north 
together,  she  and  he,  and  now  he  spared  her 
no  humiliation.  If  only  he  had  clothed  this 
girl  in  sackcloth,  instead  of  the  blue  cloak — 
why,  then  the  pain  would  have  been  just 
bearable. 

Her  pride  took  fire.  She  stepped  from 
the  June  heat  into  this  kitchen  that  was 
more  stifling  than  the  out-of-doors,  and 
she  devoured  the  woebegone  little  maid, 
sitting  in  the  hooded  chair,  with  a  glance 
bright  and  cruel  as  a  sword-blade.  Then 
she  made  a  curtsey  to  her  knight,  with 
mockery. 

"  You  take  many  Gretna  journeys  these 
days,  Mr.  Lastingham,"  she  said.  "  I  give 
you  joy  of  them." 

And  so  she  was  gone,  and  left  Lastingham 
wondering  if  it  was  worth  w7hile,  after  all,  to 
love  a  maid  too  well. 


A  further  episode  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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"1VTOW  that  the  War  is  over,  and  the 
l\  shipping  industry  is  slowly  approach- 
ing a  more  normal  state  of  affairs,  and 
the  steamship  companies  are  doing  their  best 
to  reorganise  their  services  with  their  sadly 
depleted  fleets,  it  is  important  to  note  some,  at 
least,  of  the  conditions  by  which  the  safety  of 
those  left  is  ensured,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
take  precautions  to  that  end.  The  greatest 
danger  at  present  is  caused  by  the  numerous 
enemy  mines  which  are  still  adrift ;  but  this 
danger,  owing  to  the  work  of  the  many 
vessels  employed  in  clearing  the  seas  of  this 
peril,  is  being  lessened  daily,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  by  the  end  of  the  coming 
summer  it  will  have  been  reduced  almost 
to  negligible  proportions.  The  steamships 
themselves  contribute  materially  to  the 
success  of  this  work  by  signalling  to  the 
mine-sweepers  any  mines  which  they  may 
sight,  and  indicating  their  position  and  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  drifting.     If  no 


mine-sweepers  are  at  hand,  the  information 
may  be  conveyed  by  wireless  telegraphy  either 
to  the  sweepers  equipped  with  the  necessary 
apparatus,  or  to  the  nearest  wireless  station 
ashore,  whence  it  is  transmitted  to  the  vessels 
engaged  in  this  dangerous  work. 

Naval  signalling  is  conducted  under  very 
different  conditions  from  those  which  prevail 
in  the  merchant  service.  Every  sea-going 
warship  carries,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
international  code  when  making  a  voyage, 
but  this  code  is  only  used  when  communi- 
cating with  merchant  ships.  The  require- 
ments of  naval  wrork  render  a  very  great 
measure  of  secrecy  necessary,  and  during 
the  War  the  secret  codes  of  our  vessels  used 
were  changed  more  than  once  when  there 
was  reason  to  fear  the  enemy  was  learning 
too  much  about  them.  Owing  to  the 
frequency  with  which  the  German  sub- 
marines were  captured,  our  Admiralty  was 
seldom  ignorant  of  the  latest  signalling  codes 
(35  F 
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adopted  by  the  enemy.  In  flag  signalling 
between  warships  a  three-flag  signal,  for 
instance,  will  not  necessarily  have  the 
same  significance  as  if  the  signal  were 
exchanged  with  a  merchant  vessel.  Thus, 
if  two  warships  were  escorting  a  convoy, 
they  would  use  the  Admiralty  code  in 
communicating  with  each  other,  whatever 
might  be  the  means  qJ  signalling  employed, 
but  if  signalling  to  "one  of  their  charges, 
they  would  use  the  international  code.     For 
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example,  the  signal  IT,  whether  made  by 
hoists,  flags,  semaphore,  flag-waving  shapes, 
Morse  flash-lamps,  or  wireless,  would  mean 
that  the  convoy  must  disperse  and  reassemble 
at  the  given  rendezvous  ;  and  JC  would  be 
an  instruction  to  rendezvous  at  the  inter- 
section of  a  latitude  and  longitude  which 
would  be  given  next.  OE  means  that  the 
enemy  is  in  sight,  and  a  signal  which  a  good 
many  t>f  our  vessels  have  had  occasion s 
to  make,x  in  the  four  and  a  half  years  of 
the  War,  was  the  01,  which  means  that  the 


signalling  vessel  had  been  chased  by 
the  enemy.  A  signal  which  was  sometimes 
made  to  merchant  vessels  by  the  naval  ships 
Was  OJ,  which  instructed  them  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  enemy  vessels  disguised  as 
merchantmen.  Sometimes  the  OL  was 
made,  indicating  that  a  vessel  in  sight 
was  an  enemy.  Great  importance  is 
always  attached  to  merchant  vessels  com- 
municating details  of  any  warships  they 
have  sighted,  these  reports  always  being 
made  according  to 
the  special  code  in 
the-  British  signal 
manual.  If  a  British 
warship  wishes  to 
exchange  signals 
with  a  British  vessel, 
she  will  hoist  the 
Bed  Ensign  where 
the  merchantman 
can  see  it  best. 
AYarship  flag  signals 
are  mostly  made  at 
the  yard-arm.  The 
Bed  Ensign  will  be 
kept  flying  until  the 
signal  is  completed. 
A  merchant  vessel 
only  hoists  flag 
signals  to  one  place 
— usually  the  mast- 
head. A  warship 
may  carry  out  two 
or  three  signals 
simultaneously, 
perhaps  by  flags  to 
one  vessel,  by  sema- 
phore to  another, 
and  by  wireless  to 
a  distant  vessel  or 
shore  station.  On 
every  large  warship 
there  are  officers 
whose  special  duty 
it  is  to  attend  to 
the  signals,  though 
every  officer  is  expected  to  understand  them. 
They  are  assisted  by  trained  men,  who 
actually  make  the  signals  as  instructed,  and 
report  the  answers.  Groups  of  these  are  shown 
in  ttoe  accompanying  illustrations,  which  re- 
present one  or  twTo  men  actually  making  the 
signals,  one  with  a  telescope  reporting  the 
signals  on  the  distant  vessel  or  shore  station, 
another  taking  note  of  the  signals — both 
those  transmitted  and  received  —  and  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  signallers,  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  being  thus  secured. 
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It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  signalling  to  shipping,  whether 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  vessel's  safety, 
or  from  that  of  the  commercial  value  of 
the  information  thus  imparted  ;  and  this 
applies  equally  to  signals  exchanged  between 
ships  themselves,  or  between  them  and  shore 
stations.  When  an  incoming  liner  from 
America,  for  instance,  is  reported  off  the 
Irish  or  south  coasts,  as  the  case  may  be,  it 
is  possible  to  estimate  with 
tolerable  accuracy — that  is, 
to  within  an  hour  or  two — 
when  she  may  be  expected, 
weather  and  tide  permitting, 
at  Liverpool,  Southampton, 
or  London,  if  one  of  these 
be  her  port  of  arrival.  Then 
the  necessary  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  a  minimum 
of  expense  for  tugs,  trains, 
and  other  requirements.  The 
means  by  which  signalling 
at  sea  is  conducted  are  as 
skilfully  devised  as  they  are 
interesting,  and  the  more 
they  are  understood,  the 
more  fascinating  are  they  to 
watch,  when  this  is  possible. 
Wireless  and  submarine 
signalling,  however,  cannot 
be  seen  by  anyone,  by  day 
or  night,  and  can  only  be 
known  to  those  actually 
engaged  in  the  signalling 
operation.  The  many 
disasters  to  the  Mercantile 
Marine  in  the  War  have 
aroused  public  interest  in 
signalling  at  sea,  no  less  than 
the  many  marvellous  rescues 
effected  by  its  means,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  escapes  of 
vessels  from  the  enemy  which 
have  been  reported  from 
time  to  time. 

Probably  most  persons, 
outside  those  immediately 
concerned  with  shipping,  would  plead 
guilty,  to  the  impression  that  signalling 
at  sea  consists  in  the  display  of  a  few 
flags  by  day  and  a  few  lights  by  night, 
with  possibly  a  wireless  telegraphy  system, 
to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  disaster  or 
other  unforeseen  occurrence.  Sea  signalling 
consists  of  all  this  and  much  more.  It  is 
admitted  that  there  is  no  system  which 
covers  all  the  necessities  of  signalling  at  sea, 
but  the  statement  is  absolutely  accurate  that 


signalling  between  ships  or  between  ships 
and  shore  embraces  a  large  number  of 
systems,  every  one  of  which  has  been 
designed  to  meet  special  circumstances  and 
conditions  which  could  not  be  met  by  any 
one  of  the  other  systems,  and  that  safety 
at  sea  is  inseparable  from  signalling.  Un- 
fortunately, all  these  systems  are  not 
employed  on  all  big  steamers,  even  passenger 
vessels  lacking  some  of  them,  and  until  their 
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adoption  be  made  compulsory,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  owners  will  be  found  who,  for 
economy's  sake,  will  run  their  vessels  with 
fewer  precautionary  measures  than  they 
might  have,  and  will  cover  their  possible  losses 
by  insurance.  It  is  hoped  by  many  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  installation 
of  all  means  of  signalling  will  be  made 
compulsory,  not  only  on  the  large  passenger 
steamers,  but  on  their  humbler  sisters,  the 
cargo  liner  and   the  tramp  steamer.     This 
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should  not  be  a  difficult  matter,  apart  from 
the  innate  conservatism  of  the  shipowning 
industry,  to  arrange,  possibly  as  the  outcome 
of  international  negotiation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  ocean- 
going steamships  are  engaged  in  trades  in 
which  most  of  these  signalling  methods 
might  be  seldom,  if  ever,  used,  and  that  to 
provide  them  would  entail  a  heavy  expense 
to   the  shipowner.     Yet,  on  the  very  next 
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voyage  of  a  vessel,  circumstances  might  arise 
which  would  render  any  or  all  of  them  of 
the  utmost  value.  Are  they,  then,  to  be 
carried  on  the  off-chance  of  their  utility  ? 
That  is  a  question  upon  which  opinions 
differ. 

The  minimum  installation  now  consists  of 
flags  for  day  use  and  lights  for  night  use, 
eked  out  by  the  unmelodious  siren  or  fog- 
horn when  the  weather  is  foggy  or  a  channel 
is  being  navigated  in  which  there  is  plenty 
of  shipping.  The  semaphore,  the  inter- 
mittent flashing  light,  the  shapes,  wireless 


telegraphy,  submarine  signalling,  and  hand- 
signalling  with  flags,  it  has  been  urged, 
should  all  be  made  obligatory.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  with  wireless  telegraphy, 
which,  as  the  result  of  two  or  three  terrible 
disasters  at  sea  before  the  War,  when  its 
efficacy  was  proved,  has  been  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  be  installed 
on  all  sea-going  steamers  using  American 
ports.  One  or  two  South  American  Govern- 
ments have  followed  suit.  The  proposal , 
under  consideration  in  this 
country  prior  to  the  War  is 
that  wireless  telegraphy  shall 
be  optional  for  vessels  carry- 
ing less  than  fifty  persons 
all  told,  irrespective  of  the 
size  of  the  vessel,  and  com- 
pulsory for  steamers  carrying 
fifty  or  more  •  persons,  in- 
cluding the  crew.  The  chief 
objection  to  compulsion  is 
the  fear  of  creating  a 
monopoly  which  could  charge 
its  own  prices.  Why,  it  has 
been  asked,  should  a  cargo 
steamer  carrying  only  forty- 
nine  persons  all  told  escape 
the  obligation  to  carry,  a 
wireless  installation  and  an 
operator  to  work  it  if  the 
certificated  officers  were  un- 
able to  do  so?  Is  it , that 
the  lives  of  the  forty-nine 
are  of  less  value  than  if 
fifty  persons  were  aboard  ? 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  steamer  which  habitually 
carries  a  crew  of  fifty  all 
told  from  carrying  one  less, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  the  wireless  installation, 
.,  and  save  the  operator's  wages 
into  the  bargain.  It  would 
be  fairer,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  humanitarian,  to 
insist  that  all  sea-going  steamers  should  carry 
some  system  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Since 
compulsion  is  recognised  as  necessary,  the 
beginning  made  with  wireless  telegraphy 
could  be  extended  to  include  the  other  forms 
of  signalling  at  sea  already  mentioned. 

The  fundamental  principle  underlying  all 
signalling  at  sea  is  the  provision  of  some 
measure  of  safety  to  a  vessel  and  all  it 
contains.  The  happy  theory  is  widely 
accepted  that  the  means  of  signalling  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  the 
compulsory  minimum  is  sufficient  for  the 
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average  steamship  or  sailing  vessel.  The 
wind-jammer  under  the  Eed  Ensign  is  so 
reduced  in  numbers  that  in  this  connection 
it  may  be  safely  left  out  of  consideration, 
except  so  far  as  an  international  agreement 
is  concerned,  and  even  then  the  agreement 
would  have  to  recognise  the  difficulty  which 
the  sailing  ship  formerly  had,  and  may  have 
again  under  normal  conditions,  to  make  ends 
ffieet.  In  regard  to  steamers,  the  case  is 
different.  An  immense  vessel,  with  a  tonnage 
of  some  thousands  of  tons,  and  carrying  a 


valuable  cargo,  may  put  to  sea  with  not  more 
than  two  certificated  navigating  officers,  a 
barely  sufficient  engine-room  staff,  and  a 
nondescript  and  none  too  numerous  crew  of 
widely  differing  nationalities.  British  cargo 
vessels,  including  liners,  cargo  liners,  and 
tramps,  may  still  be  expected  to  carry, 
notwithstanding  their  reduced  numbers, 
rather  more  than  half  the  world's  ocean^ 
borne  commerce,  their  most  important 
competitors,  the  Germans,  being,  and  likely 
to  be  for  some  time,  out  of  the  running. 
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Yet  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  the 
two  latter  classes,  the  third  class  especially, 
fitted  with  signalling  apparatus  above  the 
official  minimum.  The  records  of  the  various 
salvage  associations  could  no  doubt  reveal 
many  instances  of  steamships  stranded  on 
our  coasts  which,  with  the  whole  or  part  of 
their  cargo,  might  have  been  saved  had  they 
been  equipped  with  more  modefn  methods 
of  signalling  than  displaying  flags  by  day 
and  blowing  the  siren  or  showing  a  few 
lights  by  night. 

When  one  considers  the  many  remarkable 
scientific  inventions  placed  in  recent  years 
before  the  public  with  the  intention  of 
making  navigation  safer,  it  is  a  matter  for 
wonder  why  so  many  steamships  are  not 
given  these  appli- 
ances. If  it  be 
argued  that  the 
steamship  industry 
as  a  whole  cannot 
stand  the  expense, 
the  answer  is  off  ered 
that  if  the  installa- 
tions were  rendered 
compulsory  by 
international 
agreement,  the 
competitive  nature 
of  the  extra  ex- 
pense would  be 
eliminated  immedi- 
•ately  and  entirely. 

A  visit  of  in- 
spection to  the 
navigati  ng  -  house 
and  bridge  of  a 
first-class  liner  will 
reveal    a    large 

number  of  appliances  for  sea  signalling. 
Conspicuous  among  these  will  be  the  box 
of  flags  and  the  aerials  for  wireless.  On 
some  vessels  a  searchlight  may  be  noticed, 
but  these  are  not  carried  by  many  British 
vessels  outside  the  Navy.  Somewhere  above 
Lhe  bridge  there  may  be  a  small  mast  with 
a  lantern  affixed  for"  signalling  by  means  of 
flashes  on  the  Morse  dot-and-dash  method, 
and  on  the  same  mast  or  on  another  there 
may  be  a  semaphore  signalling  apparatus. 
In  the  navigating-house  itself  there  are 
probably  two  or  more  telephonic  installations, 
one  of  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
submarine  signalling  apparatus. 

The  methods  of  signalling  now  in  use  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first* 
includes  all  those  signals  available  for  day- 
light only.    The  second  class  comprises  those 


used  in  darkness.  The  third  class  embraces 
all  methods  of  signalling  which  can  be  used 
by  day  or  night.  The  first  is  restricted 
to  flags,  semaphores,  and  shapes.  Flag 
signalling,  under  the  international  code,  was 
modified  a  few  years  ago  to  make  it  more 
effective,  and  at  the  same  time  more  suit- 
able to  meet  the  altered  conditions  of 
shipping  brought  about  by  the  extraordinary 
development  in  the  size  and  speed  of 
steamships  and  the  falling-off  in  the  number 
of  sailing  ships.  Fast  travelling  steamers 
have  not  the  time  to  do  much  signalling  by 
flags  when  meeting  or  passing  one  another. 
In  the  old  times,  when  the  sailing  ship  was 
in  her  glory,  and  dawdled  along  in  stately 
beauty,    there    generally    was    ample    time 
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-for  all  the  flag  signalling  wanted,  and  the 
passengers  they  carried  in  those  days  often 
amused  themselves  by  exchanging  flag  signals 
with  the  passengers  on  another  vessel,  to 
their  mutual  relief,  as  a  break  in  the 
monotony  of  the  voyage.  Large,  fast  and 
expensive  steamers  cannot  stop  or  even  re- 
duce speed  to  indulge  in  the  old-fashioned 
deliberate  methods  of  flag  signalling,  unless 
a  signal  be  flown  indicating  urgency. 

There  came  into  force  at  the  beginning 
of  1901  the  present  international  code, 
which  was  so  carefully  drawn  up,  and 
allowed  so  much  scope  for  expansion,  that 
it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  modify 
it,  and  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  so 
expanded  upon  its  present  lines  as  to  last  for 
many  a  long  year  yet. 

Briefly   stated,   the  flags    now   employed 
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number  twenty-seven,  excluding  national 
flags  and  ensigns.  They  represent  every 
letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  and  the 
remaining  flag  is  the  code  flag  or  answering 
pennant.  The  last-named,  a  long,  triangular 
flag  of  three  red  and  two  white  stripes,  with 
the  red  to  the  mast,  is  of  great  importance 
because  of  the  double  function  it  discharges 
according  to  its  position  and  the  flags  with 
which  it  is  hoisted.  Two  of  the  series  are 
swallow- tailed,  several  are  triangular,  and 
the  remainder  are  of  the  usual  oblong  shape. 
Signals  can  be  made  with  any  number  of 
flags  up  to  four.  Signals  made  with  one 
flag  are  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
vessels  towing  or  being  towed,  and  are  then 
displayed  by  hand  over  the  gunwale.  Under 
a  few  circumstances  some  of  them  are  used 
otherwise.  The  common  sight  of  a  steamer 
flying  the  "  Blue  Peter  "  at  the  head  of  the 
foremast— this  is  a  blue  flag  with  a  white 
oblong  centre — indicates  that  the  vessel  will 
sail  at  that  tide,  and  that  all  who  intend 
to  go  by  her  must  embark  at  once.  The 
burgee,  or  "  A  "  flag,  is  only  used  alone  by 
vessels  of  the  British  Navy  when  on  full- 
speed  trials  in  home  waters.  The  red 
swallow-tailed  burgee,  or  "  B  "  flag,  indicates 
that  explosives  are  on  board,  and  is  always 
displayed  on  powder  hulks  and  such  vessels. 
The  all-yellow  "  Q  "  flag  means  in  foreign 
waters  that  the  vessel  is  in  quarantine  ;  'in 
British  waters  it  means  that  the  vessel  had 


a  clean  bill  of  health  from  her  last  port,  but 
that  sickness  has  since  developed  on  board, 
and  that  the  vessel  may  be  liable  to  be 
quarantined.  The  most  dreaded  flag  of  all 
is  the  "L,"  consisting  of  two  yellow  and 
two  black  squares,  arranged  diagonally ; 
this  is  the  cholera,  yellow  fever,  or  plague 
flag,  and  any  vessel  showing  it  is  given  as 
wide  a  berth  as  possible.  The  "  S,"  white, 
with  a  blue  centre,  means  that  a  pilot  is 
wanted. 

In  making  a  flag  signal,  the  first  thing  is 
to  hoist  the  flag  indicating  the  nationality  of 
the  vessel,  with  the  code  flag  immediately 
below,  to  show  that  the  communications  are 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  international 
code.  As  the  code  is  translated  into  the 
language  of  every  shipping  country,  it  follows 
that  the  signals  can  be  understood  on  board 
any  vessel  on  which  the  code  is  used. 
Thereafter  the  principal  use  of  the  code  flag 
is  as  the  answering  pennant,  to  show, 
according  to  its  position,  whether  the  signals 
are  interpreted  correctly  or  not. 

Signals  made  with  two  flags  deal  almost 
exclusively  with  matters  of  great  urgency,  and 
particularly  matters  affecting  the  safety  of  a 
vessel  and  its  navigation  in  times  of  peace  or 
war.  In  signals  made  wdth  three  flags,  where 
the  code  flag  is  used  over  two  alphabetical 
flags,  matters  connected  more  especially  with 
navigation  are  concerned,  but  if  the  code  be 
flown  under  certain  flags  only  numerals  are 
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The  short  flash  is  of  about  one  second  duration;  the  long  flash  of  about  three  seconds.      There  should  be- 
an interval  of  a  second  between  each  flash  or  sound,  of  three  seconds  between  each  letter,  and  of  six  seconds 

between  each  word  or  group. 
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referred  to.  Signals  with  three  flags,  without 
the  code  flag,  refer  to  compass,  money, 
weights,  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects. 
The  three-flag  signals  include  the  general 
vocabulary  which,  thanks  to  a  comprehensive 
and  ingenious  series  of  questions  and 
answers  and  statements,  enables  ships,  or 
ships  and  shore,  to  communicate  with  as 
little  delay  and  trouble  as  possible  upon 
every  subject  relating  to  ships  and  those 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  them. 

Under  the  old  svstem  all  such  matters 


the  two  flags  known  as  burgees,  namely,  the 
A  and  B,  is  uppermost,  geographical  signals 
are  intended.  If  the  long  pennant,  or  "  0  " 
flag,  is  uppermost,  what  are "  known  as 
alphabetical  spelling  signals  are  being  shown 
which  enable  any -word  or  sentence  or  letter 
not  covered  otherwise  by  the  code  to  be  read. 
When  the  "  G  "  pennant  is  used  uppermost, 
names  of  warships  are  indicated,  and  when 
the  "  H  "  or  any  succeeding  flag  is  uppermost 
the  name  of  a  vessel  in  the  mercantile  marine 
is  indicated.     If  the  Red   Ensign  or  other 
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The  same  signs  can  be  made  by  hand  flags  and  read,  at  a  considerable  distance. 


were  dealt  with  under  the  four-flag  system. 
The  substitution  of  three  flags  for  four 
causes  a  saving  of  time  and  a  reduction  of 
risk  of  error  in  signalling,  or  flag-reading, 
of  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  more 
rapidly  signals  can  be  shown,  the  faster  they 
will  be  read  and  answered. 

Signals  with  four  flags  are  divided  into 
sections,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
mistaking  one  class  for  another.  In  reading 
a  signal  the  top  flag  is  taken  first,  and  the 
otbers  in  downward  order.     When  either  of 


national  flag  is  flown  upside  down  and  at 
half-mast,  it  signifies  that  the  vessel  is  in 
urgent  need  of  assistance.  This  signal  is 
found  in  no  code  book,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
recognised  by  seafaring  men  the  world  over. 
The  Red  Ensign,  which  is  essentially  the 
flag  of  the  British  Mercantile  Marine,  is 
flown  by  a  warship  only  when  she  wishes  to 
communicate  with  a  merchant  ship. 

Conditions  may  prevail,  either  through 
lack  of  wind  to  display  the  flags,  or  the 
wind  being  in  an  unsuitable  direction  holds 
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them  in  a  position  in  which  they  are 
undecipherable,  when  flags  are  useless.  This 
contingency  is  met  by  providing  two  systems, 
one  known  as  the  distant  signals,  and  the 
other,  the  semaphore,  either  of  which  can 
be  employed  as  long  as  a  clear  view  of  them 
can  be  obtained,  even  through  a  telescope. 
The  distant  signals  consist 
of  cones,  balls,  and  drums, 
such  as  are  familiar  objects 
at  the  coastguard  or 
weather  stations  at  all 
seaside  resorts.  These 
can  be  arranged  to  re- 
present every  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  although  no  more 
than  three  of  these  shapes 
are  used  in  any  signal.  If  a 
vessel  does  not  carry  these 
articles,  she  can  use  very 
effective  and  recognised 
substitutes  selected  from  the 
flags  and  displayed  according 
to  the  code  book  instructions. 
The  drum,  for  instance,  may 
be  replaced  by  a  pennant 
with  a  wheft — that  is,  tied 
in  the  middle,  and  its  fly  end 
fastened  to  the  halyards  of 
the  signal.  The  fixed 
semaphore,  whether  used  on 
coast  or  shipboard,  is  a  real 
distant  signalling  apparatus. 
It  is  a  mast  with  four  arms 
like  railway  signals,  but  these 
arms  are  arranged  so  that 
one,  two,  or  three  arms  can 
be  shown  on  either  side  of 
the  post,  and  the  remainder 
on  the  other  side.  Three 
of  the  arms  can  be  moved 
separately  in  a  horizontal 
position,  or  slanting  up  or 
down,  and  the  combinations 
thus  afforded  permit  of 
every  letter  in  the  alphabet 
being  indicated,  in  addition 
to  some  special  signs.  The 
lowest  of  the  four  is  a 
horizontal  arm,  shorter  than 
the  others,  and  is  known 
as  the  indicator,  as  it  shows  on  which  side 
the  positions  of  the  other  arms  are  to 
be  interpreted.  Signalling  by  hand  flags 
is  conducted,  under  the  British  method, 
similarly  to  the  movable  semaphore,  but  in 
the  French  system  the  positions  adopted 
have  other  significations. 
Signals  used  only  at  night  must  be  confined 


to  lights,  whose  significance  is  indicated  by 
their  colour,  number,  and  the  manner  of  their 
disposition.  Every  vessel  at  anchor  must 
carry  at  least  one  plain  white  light,  hung 
in  the  forepart  of  the  ship  conspicuously 
at  some  height  above  the  deck,  so  that  it 
can   be  seen  from  all    directions.      Large 
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vessels  have  to  show  a  similar  light  near  the 
stern  as  well.  All  vessels  under  way  have  to 
carry  between  sunset  and  sunrise  a  green 
light  on  the  right  or  starboard  side  and  a  red 
light  on  the  left  or  port  side,  screened  so  that 
the  rays  of  either  are  projected  over  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  circle  from  just 
abaft  direct  abeam  to  a  point  or  so  across 
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the  bow.  Thus  if  a  vessel  sights  both  the 
green  and  red  lights  of  another  vessel,  she 
knows  the  latter  is  heading  directly  towards 
her  ;  if  only  one  light  be  visible,  the  direction 
in  which  the  vessel  carrying  it  is  travelling 
is  shown  ;  and  if  the  light  disappear,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  vessel  is  travelling  away 
from  the  sighting  vessel.  Practically  all 
vessels,  when  under  way,  show  a  stern  light 
also.  Steamships,  in  addition  to  these  lights, 
have  to  carry  on  the  foreside  of  their  fore- 
mast, at  a  height  above  the  deck  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  a  white 
light,  and  on  the  af termast,  at  a  still  greater 
height,  another  white  light,  both  of  which 
shine  directly  ahead  and  are  visible  for  not 
less  than  a  half-circle  from  abeam  on  one 
side  to  abeam  on  the  other.  The  relative 
positions  of  the  two  white  lights,  coupled 
with  the  port  and  starboard  lights,  enable  an 
observing  vessel  to  note  any  alteration  in  the 
course  the  other  is  making,  and  regulate  her 
own  course  accordingly.  One  invariable  rule 
is  that  a  steamship  must  give  way  to  a  sailing 
ship.  When  these  lights  and  the  rules  of 
the  road  at  sea  are  duly  regarded,  there 
should  be  security  from  collision  ;  but  other 
conditions  and  various  "  perils  of  the  sea  " 
have  to  be  considered,  and  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  care  collisions  may  occur.  The 
danger  is  greatest  in  waters  liable  to  irregular 
currents  or  to  sudden  mists.  The  former  may 
alter  a  vessel's  position  without  those  on 
board  being  able  at  the  moment  to  rectify 
the  change,  and  a  mist  may  either  obscure 
the  lights  or  be  exceedingly  deceptive  as 
to  the  distance  they  are  away.  Steam  tugs, 
when  they  have  a  tow  in  charge,  carry  two 
white  lights  on  the  foremast,  one  some  feet 
above  the  other. 

Before  electricity  was  so  much  used  for 
lighting  purposes  on"  steamships,  coloured 
flarelights  and  Roman  candles  were  shown 
to  passing  vessels  to  indicate  the  line  or 
company  to  which  the  signalling  vessel 
belonged.  As  flares,  rockets,  and  Roman 
candles  are  employed  as  distress  signals  by 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  vessels,  confusion 
was  thought  likely  to  arise,  and  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  large 
vessels  seldom  adopt  this  means  of  signalling, 
though  the  articles  are  carried  in  case  of  need. 
Wireless  telegraphy  is  more  used  by  the 
large  liners  for  signalling  among  themselves 
than  all  the  other  systems  "put  together, 
and  this  has  done  away  with  the  need  of 
the  distinguishing  or  house  signals  under  the 
older  methods.  Nevertheless,  such  signals 
are   made ;   but  if  wireless  be  not  used  by 


night,  electric  lights  in  groups  are  switched 
on,  and  extinguished  when  the  reply  is 
received  that  the  signal  is  understood.  The 
Morse  signalling,  previously  mentioned,  is 
carried  out  with  a  powerful  lamp  fitted  to  a 
mast  which  can  be  turned  to  direct  the  light 
as  desired.  The  alternate  periods  of  light 
and  darkness  are  regulated  to  represent  the 
dots  and  dashes  of  -the  Morse  system  of 
telegraphing,  and  a  conversation  can  easily 
be  maintained  as  long  as  the  lights  remain 
visible.  When  electric  lights  are  used,  they 
are  obscured  by  means  of  a  screen  or  slide 
worked  by  a  lever  from  the  navigating  bridge, 
or  a  switch  is  provided  which  cuts  and  restores 
the  current.  The  signals  exchanged  are 
always  in  accord  with  the  international  code, 
though  in  the  fcase  of  vessels  belonging  to 
the  same  line,  and  having  private  information 
to  communicate,  a  confidential  code  may  be 
used.  The  adoption  of  the  code  saves 
valuable  time.  On  vessels  not  carrying 
electric  appliances  a  strong  oil  lamp  is  used, 
and  a  sailor  who  knows  the  Morse  alphabet 
can  be  depended  upon  to  justify  his  reputation 
for  resourcefulness  and  improvise  a  screen 
somehow  if  his  lamp  is  not  fitted  with  one. 
The  comparatively  few  vessels  which  carry 
searchlights  can  signal  by  means  of  the  Morse 
system,  and  there  is  one  authentic  instance 
of  two  British  warships  communicating  when 
out  of  sight  of  each  other,  and  with  a  strip 
of  land  between,  by  exchanging  their  Morse 
searchlight  signals  by  flashing  them  upon 
a  large  cloud.  The  use  of  a  cloud  as  a 
background  was  often  resorted  to  by  the 
manipulators  of  the  searchlights— some  of 
which  had  an  effective  range,  on  a  suitable 
night,  of  some  miles — installed  as  part  of  the 
defence  of  London  against  the  air  raiders. 

There  are  only  three  methods  of  signalling 
which  can  be  used  by  night  or  day,  in  clear 
or  thick  weather,  and  in  calm  or  storm. 
These  are  wireless  telegraphy,  submarine 
signalling,  and  aerial  sound  signals.  Admir- 
able though  they  all  are,  they  have  their 
limitations,  and  conditions  may  easily  arise 
under  which  any  one  of  the  three  may  be 
more  useful  than  either  of  the  others.  One 
drawback  to  wireless — though  this,  it  is  said, 
may  be  overcome  in  the  near  future — is  that 
a  signal  may  pass  a  near  station  and  be 
received  at  one  more  distant ;  and  another — 
which  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  conquered 
— is  that  of  sending  the  signals  in  a  desired 
direction.  Wireless^ also,  is  more  effective 
at  certain  times  of  the  day  or  night  than 
at  others,  and  may  even  be  influenced  by 
the  weather  ;  but  the  wonderful  assurance  of 
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additional  safety  which  the  mere  ^presence 
of  a  wireless  installation  gives  is  a  testimony 
to  the  value  of  this  remarkable  invention, 
both  for  life-saving  and  salvage,  as  many 
recent  events  have  demonstrated.  The 
installations  carried  by  ships  vary  in 
signalling  power  from  two  hundred  to  over 
two  thousand  miles,  to  say  nothing  of 
"  freak  "  signals. 

Sound  signalling  through  the  air  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  steam  whistles,  sirens, 
ol  fog-horns!  AnythingMmore  melancholy  or 
more  calculated  to  get  on  the  nerves  of  an 
overwrought  seaman,  after  two  or  three  days, 
perhaps,  of  ceaseless  vigilance,  than  the 
chorus  of  a  crowd  vof  vessels  sounding 
sirens  and  fog-horns,  punctuated  with  the 
faint  tolling  of  the  bell  of  some  sailing  ship, 
has  yet  to  be  invented  in  times  of  peace. 
Besides  the  regulation  blasts  included  in  the 
rules  for  safe  navigation,  it  is  possible  to  use 
any  of  these  instruments  for  making  com- 
munications on  the  Morse  system,  which  is 
done  occasionally. 

One  great  drawback  to  aerial  sound  signals, 
especially  in  foggy  or  thick  weather,  when 
they  are  most  used  and  most  needed,  is  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  telling  accurately 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  heard.  The 
tricks  a  fog  or  even  a  thick  mist  can  play 
in  this  respect  are  inexplicable.  At  one  time 
the  sound  will  be  loud  and  appear  to  come 
from  a  certain  quarter,  and  a  second  or  two 
later  it  may  be  faint  and  seem  to  be  from 
an  entirely  different  direction.  Sometimes  a 
vessel  will  not  hear  the  sound  signals  of 
another  comparatively  near,  but  will  hear 


those  of  a  vessel  farther  off.  Bewildering 
conditions  such  as  these  vary  in  a  fog  from 
minute  to  minute.  The  only  course  for  a 
prudent  navigator  is  to  drop  anchor  if  he  is 
near  the  shore,  or,  if  on  the  open  sea,  to 
proceed  as  slowly  as  possible  and  keep  his 
own  fog  signals  going.  If  he  is  anchored,  he 
hopes  devoutly  that  no  other  vessel  will  run 
into  his,  and  if  he  is  creeping  along,  he  is 
equally  anxious  to  avoid  collision. 

The  value  of  water  as  a  conductor  of 
sound  is  the  principle  upon  which  submarine 
signalling  is  conducted.  This  method  en- 
ables steam  vessels  to  ascertain  their  position 
fairly  accurately  when  approaching  a  port 
in  foggy  weather.  The  signal  is  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  a  bell  which,  though 
struck  under  water,  gives  a  powerful  sound, 
which  will  travel  through  the  water  for  a 
great  distance.  Signals  fourteen  miles  away 
and  more  have  been  readily  interpreted. 
These  bells,  when  operated  from  the  shore 
electrically,  give  their  notes  at  stated 
intervals,  much  as  the  flashes  from  a  light- 
house are  reg'ilated.  The  steamer  with  sub- 
marine signalling  apparatus  carries  low  down 
in  her  hull,  and  fixed  to  her  skin  on  each 
side  near  the  bows,  an  iron  box  full  of  salt 
water,  and  a  telephone  arrangement  from 
each  of  these  boxes  to  the  bridge  conveys  the 
sound  to  the  officer  there.  By  turning  his 
vessel  slightly,  he  can  ascertain  on  which 
side  the  sound  is  stronger,  and  then,  when 
the  two  sides  give  the  same  result,  he  can 
tell  exactly  the  direction  of  the  submarine 
bell,  and,  using  other  nautical  precautions, 
estimate  his  position  accordingly. 
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LIJAH  JAMES  COLE  was  an  agent 

1  j  for  Ferguson's  drapery  establishment 
in  Exeter.  His  home  was  in  the 
village  of  Perviddy,  and  he  executed  his 
agent  duties  with  several  other  offices.  He 
was  a  herbalist,  and,  while  expanding  on 
the  beauties  of  certain  cloths,  could  with 
perfect  ease  suggest  relief  for  aching  backs 
or  overtaxed  bodies.  He  arranged  with 
would-be  travellers  as  to  their  route,  and 
those  who  went  abroad  always  consulted 
Elijah  James  as  to  the  best  shipping  office 
and  the  surest  method  of  conveying  luggage 
to  the  steamer. 

This  short  description  of  Elijah  James 
will  place  before  your  mind  a  grey-bearded, 
wise-looking  man  of  middle  age.  Make  no 
mistake.  Elijah  James  was  nineteen,  not  a 
day  more. 

To  describe  him  further,  he  had  a  long 
nose  and  inquiring  eyes.  When  he  came 
into  a  room,  he  saw  everything  that  was 
happening.  He  dressed  well,  had  varying 
shades  in  suitings,  but  the  fashion  was 
always,  by  choice,  quaint  with  him.  Elijah 
James  Cole  admired  the  old-fashioned  cut, 
the  big  pockets,  the  wide  waistcoats  of  the 
older  generation,  and  although  he  spent 
more  than  the  average  time  on  decoration, 
he  wore  the  kind  of  clothes  chosen  by  the 
grandparents  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  youth  of  the  village  resented  it. 

Elijah  James's  father  died  when  the  baby 
was  a  month  old.  Mrs.  Cole  was  a  clinging 
plant,  and  Elijah  James  mothered  her, 
brothered  her,  and  might  be  almost  said  to 
have  sistered  her,  so  intimately  was  he 
connected  with  washing  days,  cooking  hours, 
pudding-making,  washing  up,  etc.     In  fact, 


what  Elijah  James  did  not  know  about 
domestic  economy  was  not  worth  knowing. 
Here,  again,  the  youth  of  the  village  was 
resentful,  especially  the  feminine  half  of  it. 

But,  barring  youth,  Elijah  James  Cole 
was  adored  by  women. 

He  was  welcomed  by  the  mothers  of 
Perviddy  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  because 
he  was  able  to  fit  himself  to  whatever  he 
found  them  doing.  He  could  talk  as  easily 
over  the  steam  of  the  wash-tub  as  sitting  in 
one  of  your  plush  chairs  in  the  best  parlour. 
Young  Joseph  Colwell,  who  was  saucy,  said 
that  Elijah  James  Cole  was  Adam  come 
back  before  the  Fall ;  but  Mrs.  Bridd,  who 
heard  him  saying  so,  remarked  to  Mrs. 
King  :  u  Shows  Elijah  James  is  a  real  dear. 
A  good  sign,  idn't  it  ?  " 

And  Mrs.  King  said:  "'Tis,  my  dear. 
But  the  world's  the  world  ! "  At  which 
huge  truth  both  women  lost  their  tongues, 
and  went  back  to  their  respective  hearths. 

Mrs.  Patton  was  mistress  of  the  big  farm 
called  Overdene,  and  Elijah  James  never 
failed  in  his  drapery  call  to  the  gorse-tipped 
ridge  of  the  downs. 

There  were  three  girls,  and  he  had  an 
especial  friendship  for  tie  oldest  of  them. 
Her  name  was  Martha,  but  whenever  she 
saw  young  Cole  coming  through  the  lane 
she  ran  upstairs  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
would  not  go  down  until  he  was  out  of 
sight. 

Elijah  James  could  not  think  why  she  did 
this,  but  it  never  damped  his  spirits.  He 
dashed  into  the  clean-tiled  kitchen  like  a 
whirlwind.  "  Now,  go  along,  Mrs.  Patton  ; 
don't  'ee  stop  for  me,  my  dear.  I  can  fit 
myself  in  with  your  work.    I  was  boun'  to 
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^me   to-day,  wadn't   I,  seem'   it's  Exeter 
in  the  morning  ?     And  how's  Martha  ?  " 

"She's  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  Patton. 
"  She'll  be  rummagin'  around  somewhere." 

"  The  dear  !  "  said  Elijah  James.  "  I'm 
fond  of  the  girl.  And  how  are  you,  my 
dear  ?  " 

"I'm  a  bit  tired,"  said  Mrs.  Patton. 
"We've  got  visitors  from  London.  They 
call  him  an  K.A.  Got  it  painting,  they  say. 
Heard  of  'un,  Elijah  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  have.  If  you  get  your 
pictures  in  the  Boyal  Academy,  up  to  London, 
you'll  be  an  R.A. — something  thereabouts." 

"  1  said  to  Joseph  you  was  boun'  to  know. 
I'll  have  five  yards  of  blue  serge  for  a  dress 
for  myself,  Elijah.  The  girls  want  nothing," 
said  Mrs.  Patton. 

"They  be  dears,  that  they  be,"  said 
Elijah.  "Money  never  alters  my  feelin's, 
Mrs.  Patton.  No,  my  dear  love,  I  don't 
look  at  your  girls  towards  an  order.  I  like 
them  for  themselves,  my  dear.  I  must  get 
up  along — I'm  going  across  the  downs  to 
Rood." 

Mrs.  Patton  nodded,  and  finished  prinking 
the  meat  and  potatoe  pie  which  was  going 
into  the  oven ;  and  Elijah  James  Cole, 
unaware  of  adventure,  went  out  into  the  lane 
to  go  to  Kood. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  May,  and  the 
hedges  were  fringed  in  green.  The  sky  was 
rollicking — there  was  no  other  word  for  it — 
deep  blue,  with  tumbling  white  clouds 
running  races  before  the  wind.  Larks  were 
singing  above  the  gorse,  mounting  to  the 
golden  sun,  and  Elijah  James  Cole  beamed 
with  a  joy  that  would  have  fathered  every- 
thing. 

Martha,  leaning  from  an  attic  window, 
unseen  by  him,  was  also  captivated  by  the 
spring.  Her  dimpled  elbows  remained  on 
the  ledge  as  she  smiled  her  broadest 
expression  of  glee  at  the  sight  of  Elijah's 
coat-tails.  He  had  a  bunch  of  primroses  in 
his  button-hole,  and  his  coat  wagged  with  his 
lively  movements.  Selina  Dane,  the  London 
nursemaid,  was  putting  her  arms  over  the 
gate,  having  a  spring  dream. 

Elijah  James  was  bound  to  go  through  the 
gate,  and  all  he  said  was  :  "  A  brave 
mornin',  idn't  it,  my  dear  ?  "  , 

The  girl  turned  round  as  sharply  as  a  piece 
of  paper  will  turn  over  in  the  wind,  and  she 
said  :  "  Ho,  no  !  That  ain't  soft  enough— 
that  ain't !  Why  not  stick  '  ducky '  nex'  to 
*  dear,,'  and  put  a  '  darlin'  lovey '  behind  and 
before?  That  kind  o'  talk  ain't  sweet 
enough  for  me— it's  too  'arsh  !  " 


Elijah  was  amazed,  for  the  girl's  words  were 
quite  contradicted  by  her  looks.  She  was 
blazing  with  passion. 

He  stood  dumfounded,  gazing  at  her. 
She  was  very  small  and  slight,  pale,  and  with 
a  few  tiny  freckles  on  a  nose  that  lifted  at 
the  end.  Her  hair  was  smooth  as  silk,  and 
she  was  dressed  in  grey,  wearing  a  big  white 
apron  with  starched  streamers. 

He  sawT  all  this  with  his  ever-wakeful  eye, 
but,  do  what  he  would,  he  felt  that  his  tongue 
was  speechless. 

A  rooster  crowed  valiantly,  but  the  girl's 
small  grey  eye  was  so  intent  that  Elijah  was 
rooted  to  the  spot.  What  did  she  think  he 
meant  ? 

"  Hanythin'  to  say  for  yourself  ?  "  she 
inquired  at  last,  removing  her  small  arms 
from  the  gate. 

The  colour  mounted  up  the  cheeks  of 
Elijah  James  Cole,  and  before  he  could  stop 
the  fatal  conclusion,  he  had  said  :  "  No, 
m'dear  ! " 

"  Ho  !  "  she  cried,  and  the  shrill  rage  in 
her  voice  made  the  warm-hearted  youth 
shrink  back  appalled.  "  That  ain't  enough, 
ain't  it  ?     Were  was  you  born,  mister  ?  " 

Elijah  made  one  more  effort  to  speak,  but 
feeling  "  dear  "  sticking  in  his  throat,  bound 
to  choke  him  if  he  did  not  get  it  out,  he  ran 
through  the  gate  and  set  off  down  the  lane 
like  a  madman. 

"  She's  a  purty  dear,"  he  said,  "  but  if  she 
bain't  mad,  I  never  seen  madness.  I'll  get 
up  along  to  Eood,  and  enjoy  the  day.. 
Nursemaid  !  I  wadn't  trust  a  baby  with  her. 
She  might  kill  it— she  might  indeed  !  " 

The  little  maid  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
gate  and  watched  him  go,  never  relaxing  her 
fierce  expression  until  he  was  out  of  sight. 
Then,  folding  her  arms,  she  walked  back  to 
the  farm. 

"  It  wTas  fine,  wadn't  it  ?  "  said  Martha  to 
her  sister  Patty.  "  That'll  send  him  home 
along.  He  idn't  our  grandfer,  though  he'd 
'ave  us  take  'un  !  " 

II. 

Selina  found  the  country  holiday  a  great 
tax  on  patience.  Master  and  mistress  were 
away  most  of  the  day,  and  she  was  left  to 
take  Gregory  to  the  downs.  She  would 
much  rather  have  taken  him  into  St.  James's 
Park.  There  was  something  doing  there,  as 
she  explained  to  Martha.  "Bands  on  all 
sides,  Life  Guards  a-dashin'  along,  and  while 
you're  a-gettin'  of  your  p'rambul/^r 
through  the  gates,  you  'ear  a  too-tootlin' 
to  the  left  of  you,  and  'ere  begins  the  band 
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as  plays  at  W'ite'all.  Or  p'r'aps  you  'ear  a 
fearful  'owlin',  to  scarify  the  enemy,  and 
then  you'll  see  smart  men,  and  no  mistake. 
Them's  the  Scottish  chaps,  with  their  knees 
and  bagpipes  !     Them's  my  taste." 

She  told  Martha  wonderful  stories  of 
London,  and  described  the  Tottenham  Court 
Koad  so  vividly  that  everybody  dreamt  of  it 
at  night.  But  this  particular  morning,  when 
she  had  adventured  Elijah  James  Cole,  she 
was  more  homesick  than  usual.  She  begged 
Martha  to  go  with  her  to  the  downs. 

"  I  ain't  myself  this  mornin',"  she  said. 
"  I'm  that  nervy.  Country  life  ain't  adoin' 
me  no  good.  As  to  the  food.  Martha,  it's 
too  good  for  me — all  that  thick  cream  and 
yeller  bun.  I'm  dyin'  for  a  nippy  dish,  a 
peppery,  vinegary  dash  to  it — more  like 
London  life  !  " 

"  It  do  sound  funny,"  said  Martha. 

"  Sounds  all  right,  but  taste  won't  bear 
torkin'  of,  now  it's  no  use.  t  Come  out  with 
me,  Martha,  and  I'll  tell  you  abart  the  shops 
in'  Oxford  Street." 

So  the  two  girls  went  on  to  the  downs, 
and,  sitting  on  a  seat  sheltered  by  gorse 
bushes  and  overlooking  the  rolling  sea, 
they  entered  into  a  long  conversation. 

"  How  did  you  like  Elijah  Cole  ?  "  in- 
quired Martha. 

"  'E  should  come  to  London,"  said 
Selina.  "  'E  don't  know  'ow  to  tork,  'e 
don't !  Sauce  I'll  take  from  the  mistress, 
seem'  there's  money  be'ind  it,  and  no  bones 
broken,  an'  I  always  whistles  till  she  stops. 
But  sauce  from  young  men  ain't  allowed  by 
Selina  Dane  ! " 

"  There's  seagulls  flyin'  low.  There'll  be 
a  storm,"  said  Martha. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  a-sayin'  w'en  you  broke  in 
abart  them  birds,  I  ain't  particular,  but  I 
like  sense.  It  ain't  sense  to  'lovey  dear' 
every  common  thing  abart,  else  wy,ere  are  you 
when  occasion  rises  ?  Somethin'  ought  to 
be  worked  up  to,  and  I'd  like  to  ask  that 
silly  man  wot  he's  got  left  to  say  when  Vs 
meetin'  the  girl  of  his  choice  ?  'E'li  die  of 
the  effort." 

"  I  bain't  a  thinker,"  said  Martha.  "  Us 
bain't  clever  at  our  house." 

"  Tain't  cleverness,"  said  Selina.  "  But 
don't  Gregory  look  funny  at  his  lips  ?  Let's 
get  home." 

The  two  girls  returned  to  the  house  as 
fast  as  they  could,  and  Selina,  taking  him 
out  of  the  carriage,  went  straight  to  Mrs. 
Patton. 

"  Look  at  Gregory,  Mrs.  Patton,"  said  the 
inrl. 


"  The  prutty  dear  !  But  what's  the 
matter  with  'un  ?  " 

"  He  looks  white,  Mrs.  Patton.  I  wish 
missus  would  come  'ome.  When  did  she 
say  she'd  come  'onle  ?  " 

""Not  until  seven,'"'  said  Mrs.  Patton 
heavily,  looking  towards  the  grandfather 
clock.     u  Sit  down  by  the  lire  with  'un." 

"  Get  'irn  'is  white  blanket,  Martha.  Be 
quick  !  "  said  Selina.  "  It's  in  the  sitting- 
room." 

Martha  ran  to  do  her  bidding,  and  Patty 
came  up  and  looked  at  the  baby. 

"  He's' ill,"  she  said.  "  Mother,  shall  I  go 
and  fetch  Elijah  James  ?  " 

"  'E's  gone  up  along  to  Rood — tidn't  any 
use,"  said  Mrs.  Patton.  "  It's  so  long  since 
us  liad  any  babbies,  and  visitors  have  so 
pullecl  me  about,  tearing  my  life  with  the 
cooking,  I  bain't  as  nervy  as  I  should  be. 
But  Patty  might  fetch  Doctor  Boscombe." 

"  She'd  better  go  right  off  ;  I  feel  some- 
trim's  goin'  to  'appen,"  said  poor  Selina.  "It 
would  kill  me  outright  if  this  baby  was  to  be 
took  very  bad." 

Patty  ran  off.  "  Poor  Gregory ! "  she  said. 
"  I'll  fetch  t'  doctor  to  'un." 

And  she  tied  her  red  tam-o'-shanter  with 
a  piece  of  rag,  for  the  wind  had  sprung  up. 
Then  she  ran  off  for  the  doctor. 

"  Give  me  London  any  time,"  said  Selina. 

"  Doctors   by    bushels   and   'orspitals   goin' 

a-beggin',  chemists  as  can  think  your  'ead 

vorf,  and  trained  nurses  at  every  corner.     I 

wish  we  was  safely  back." 

"  'E's  in  pain,  idnt  'e  ?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Patton,  looking  over  Selina's  shoulder. 

"  Mind  your  own  business  ! "  said  Selina 
shrilly.  "  Don't  look  at  him — you'll  make 
'im  worse  !  " 

"  You  do  be  naggy,  that  you  be,"  said 
Mrs.  Patton.  "  But  I  know  you  be  driven 
to  your  'eart.  I  wish  Elijah  James  was 
'ere  All  would  be  right  from  the  moment 
he  ducked  'is  head  at  the  doorwTay." 

"  Get  Elijah  James  !  "  cried  Selina.  "  Be 
quick  !  " 

"  He's  gone  up  along  to  Bood,"  said 
Martha. 

"  Ain't  there  a  telephone  near  ?  "  inquired 
Selina. 

"  Not  nearer  than  Doctor's  house,  where 
Patty's  gone,"  said  Mrs..  Patton. 

"  If  you  run  past  me  any  more,  Martha." 
said  Selina,  "  making  Gregory  wince,  I'll  'it 
you  on  the  head  !  " 

The  baby  was  now  moaning  a  little,  and 
jumping  as  if  in  a  spasm  of  pain.  As  she 
rocked  him  to  and  fro,  Selina  kept  saying  : 


"  Selina  stood  close  to  the  young  mail  and  the  baby.' 
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"  Fd  give  ten  years  of  my  life  to  be  in 
London  !  Why  did  missus  and  master  come 
to  these  cannibal  islands  ?  " 

"You  be  an  uncontrolled  maid,  Selina 
Dane,"  said  Mrs.  Patton  gravely. 

But  for  answer  Selina  burst  into  tears, 
which  she  had  long  suppressed,  and  asked 
Martha  to  get  some  milk. 

Both  Mrs.  Patton  and  Martha  were  now  in 
tears. 

Mrs.  Patton  sank  on  to  the  couch. 

"  I  be  faint  with  anxiety,"  she  said.  "  I 
think  Patty  be  coming." 

Selina  was  putting  a  spoonful  of  milk  to 
the  baby's  lips,  which  he  was  refusing.  She 
looked  up  eagerly. 

Patty  was  there,  certainly,  undoing  her 
scarf. 

"  He  be  gone  to  Huld,"  said  the  little  girl 
eagerly.  "Theni'll  telephone  to  'un,  but 
it'll  be  dark  before  he's  home  ! " 

Selina  sat.  straight  up  and  went  paler  at 
the  news.  She  looked  at  the  baby,  and 
agony  broke  over  her  small  face. 

"  Mrs.  Patton,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  baby's  going  unconscious  !  " 

III. 

Elijah  James  had  so  long  ministered  to 
others,  and  had  spent  so  little  time  looking 
after  himself,  that  any  adventures  which 
reached  his  brain  as  unfavourable  to  himself 
could  only  hold  his  mind  for  a  very  few 
minutes.  As  he  walked  briskly  over  the  downs, 
he  thought  over  the  problem  of  the  conversa- 
tion for  no  more  than  five  minutes. 

"  She  do  be  tempery,"  he  said — "  that  be 
plain.  It  idn't  as  if  I  tooken  a  liberty  with 
her,  anyway.  It  do  look  rather  like  as  though 
she  bain't  tender-hearted.  She  be  a  fine 
woman,  to  be  loved  more  than  to  be  feared, 
but  she  don't  go  round  about  the  right  way 
for  to  get  so  much  as  a  civil  word." 

The  morning  was  delightful,  and  Elijah 
James  burst  out  into  lively  expressions  of 
admiration.  "  Idn't  it  a  beautiful  sight  ?  " 
he  cried  aloud.  "There  idn't  nothin'  like 
the  road  to  Rood  !  " 

It  did  not  matter  that  there  were  only 
sheep  to  hear  him.  They  were  used  to  him, 
and  liked  his  voice,  and  some  of  them  would 
even  stop  munching,  and  wander  along  beside 
him  for  a  few  yards,  and  Elijah  thought  that 
they  were  as  good  as  anybody  else.  He  was 
just  about  to  descend  into  Eood  by  two 
straggling  pastures,  when  he  heard  a  voke 
calling. 
I  Elijah  darted  seawards,  and,  looking  over 
tie  jagged  cliff,  he  saw  a  girl  scrambling  on 


a  broken  ledge  ;  a  piece  of  falling  stone  ana 
turf  explained  her  peculiar  position. 

She  was  about  fifteen.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  Elijah  with  an  imploring  hope. 

"  You're  all  right,  miss  !  "....he  called. 
"  I'll  'ave  a  grip  of  you  in  a  minute.  Hold 
on,  little  maiden  !  " 

He  threw  himself  on  the  grass  and,  leaning 
over  the  ledge,  put  down  a  long,  muscular  arm. 
With  this  around  the  girl  he  drew  her,  with 
her  own  trembling  and  scrambling  help, 
slowly  to  the  surface  of  the  downs. 

"Rough  work  for  a  maiden,"  he  said. 
"But,  my  lovey  dear,  it  will  soon  be  well 
over,  and  you  be  safe  landed." 

Beyond  speech,  the  girl  continued  to  look 
at  him,  and  was  soon  on  the  level  ground. 
This  accomplished,  she  sank  on  to  the  grass 
without  a  word. 

"  There  you  be,  safe  as  a  trivet  ! "  said 
Elijah  James.  "  Do  you  feel  better,  my 
dear  ?  " 

The  colour  was  now  flooding  her  face  with 
the  heat  of  the  trying  experience,  as  she 
said  :  "  I  do  think  you've  got  a  nice  face." 

"That  be  pleasant  talk,"  said  Elijah 
James.  "  And  pardon  me,  miss,  for  saying 
'  my  dear.'  In  my  anguish  at  the  risk  of  a 
fair  maiden,  I  do  come  forth  with  more  than 
I'm  boun'  to  say  !  " 

"  It  helped  me,"  said  the  girl. 

She  had  taken  off  the  ribbon  from  her 
plaited  golden  hair,  and  was  replaiting  it,  as 
she  sat  beside  Elijah  James  Cole. 

"  You  do  be  a  fair  maiden,"  he  said,  with 
emotion,  "  and  you  be  so  easy  and  natural 
in  all  your  ways,  as  mother  and  I  be." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"Them's,- my  thoughts,  miss.  But  I  be 
often  laughed  at,  all  the  same,  for  sayin' 
'  my  dear.' " 

"  I  could  have  cried  with  joy  when  you 
said  it  to  me,  only  I  was  gritting  my  teeth 
on  that  horrid  bank.  I  believe  that  your 
words  pulled  me  up  more  than  your  arm. 
Kind  words  go  a  long  way." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  maid,  there's  my  heart 
come  forth  in  your  every  speech  !  But  I  be 
going  to  Rood,  and  seem'  your  experience 
has  made  you  not  so  nimble  as,  by  the  looks 
of  you,  you  will  generally  be,  let  me  take 
you  to  your  home." 

The  girl  laughed  and  jumped  up. 

"  Oh,  I  can  run  home  like  a  witch  now 
I'm  on  terra  firma.  But  thank  you  very, 
very  much  !     My  name  is  Myra  Green." 

"  Elijah  James  Cole,  ever  at  the  service  of 
such  a  fair  maid  ! "  said  Elijah. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  smiling.     "  You've 
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saved  nay  life.     It  was  only  a  little  life,  but 
it  was  precious  to  me." 

As  she  said  this,  the  girl  held  out  her 
hand,  and  they  both  gave  each  other  a 
hearty  arm-shaking. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  she  said. 

"  My  dear  ! "  was  all  that  would  come 
from  the  emotional  Elijah  James  Cole. 

He  now  ran  forward  to  Rood,  and,  entering 
a  farmhouse  kitchen,  burst  out  with  his 
thoughts. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Trewlove,  I  have  seen  such  a 
fair  maid  on  the  cliffs  !  Her  name  is  Miss 
Myra  Green,  and  she  do  have  golden  hair, 
more  beautiful  than  all  the  tales  of  pixies 
and  fairies  ever  read  in  books.  And  she  do 
be  so  sweet  and  natural " 

"  There's  time  for  everything,"  said  Mrs. 
Trewlove  severely,  "and  I  want  to  give 
you  the  order.  I  said  to  my  husband  only 
last  week  :  '  Cousin  Tom  having  a  drapery 
shop  in  Hood  makes  a  difference,  but  because 
Elijah  James  was  good  to  our  Percy,  III 
order  of  'un,  if  it  be  to  a  loss.' " 

"  No,"  said  Elijah  James,  shutting  up  his 
order-book  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket. 
"  Go  to  Cousin  Tom  and  be  happy.  There's 
room  for  all  in  this  world.  No  need  to  jump 
into  a  gorse-bush  and  get  pricked.  My 
business  is  pleasure  to  me,  and  customers 
like  my  goods.     Good  morniiiV 

And  Cole  hurried  out. 

"  How  the  day  do  go  !  "  he  said  to  himself. 
"Sunshine  and  shadow  —  rain  and  sun. 
Now  for  a  bit  of  sun  at  'The  Carrier's  Inn.'  " 

Having  eaten  a  meat  and  potato  pie  at 
"  The  Carrier's  Inn,"  Elijah  James  started 
for  home.  It  was  looking  stormy,  but,  being 
fond  of  the  sea  view,  he  chose  to  return 
again  by  the  downs. 

A  squall  rose  swiftly  up  with  the  tide,  and 
the  Atlantic  became  a  fierce,  raging  soul  of 
lashing  anger  and  spitting  fury. 

Looking  back  at  the  cliffs  beyond  Rood, 
there  was  foam  in  fountains  dashing  upon 
the  rocks  as  high  as  Doctor  Boscombe's 
house.  The  tide  was  fuller  than  usual,  and 
Elijah  ran  against  the  storm,  forgetting 
poetry  in  his  desire  to  be  off  the  cliffs  before 
dark. 

He  accomplished  it,  and  left  the  sandy 
downs,  making  for  his  home  by  going 
through  Mrs.  Patton's  lane.  The  cows  were 
stepping  heavily  into  a  barn  near  the  house, 
and  the  farm  boy  called  out :  "  Elijah  !  Id 
that  you  ?  A  babby  be  took  real  bad  at 
Patton's,  and  Martha  and  Patty  be  wishing 
for  you.  Doctor's  at  Rood." 
Elijah  paused   a  second   in   the  dashing 


rain,  looking  at  the  lad,  who  disappeared 
with  the  cows  into  the  yawning  blackness  of 
the  barn.  Then,  turning  back  and  running 
towards  the  farm  through  the  muddy  yard, 
he  jumped  the  small  wooden  gate,  leaped 
over  the  pansy  and  rosemary  bed,  and  ran 
to  the  kitchen  door.  As  he  came  into  the 
kitchen,  he  threw  off  his  wet  coat,  sent  his 
waistcoat  after  it,  flung  his  hat  into  a  bucket 
of  water  standing  in  the  sink,  and  pulled  off 
his  boots. 

He  arrived  in  the  kitchen  a  dry  but 
extraordinarily  undressed  figure.  He  had  a 
red  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  and  was  wiping 
the  rain  from  his  face  and  neck. 

Two  girls— Martha  and  Patty — rose  to 
their  feet  and  cried  out  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy : 
"  Here  he  be  !     Elijah  James  has  come  !  " 

And  Mrs.  Patton  ran  to  him,  crying:  "For 
Heaven's  sake,  Elijah,  look  at  this  babby  ! 
He  do  seem  fairly  cold  and  dead." 

Elijah  James  turned  to  the  maid  sitting 
on  the  stool  near  the  kitchen  fire.  It  was 
the  girl  of  the  morning  adventure,  and 
she  held  a  bundle  in  a  blanket.  He  knew 
the  girl  by  the  hair  and  grey  dress  and  the 
freckles,  but  where  was  the  fire  gone  now  ? 
She  was  white  as  driftwood.  Her  eyes  were 
like  humble  servants  begging  his  mercy. 

Elijah  James  Cole  felt  his  heart  beat  a 
little  faster.  Life  has  its  hour  of  humiliation 
and  pride.  One  day  can  hold  both  in  its  full 
cup. 

He  ran  to  the  fire  and  warmed  his  hands, 
everybody  in  the  kitchen  watching  him. 
Then  he  turned  round  and  held  out  his  arms 
for  the  baby. 

The  maid  relinquished  her  treasure. 

He  sat  down  on  the  stool  and  undid  the 
blanket. 

"  Hot  water,"  he  said,  "  in  that  small  bath 
in  which  I  used  to  bathe  Patty  when  she  was 
rickety." 

Martha  and  Patty  ran  off  in  a  frenzy  of 
obedience.  Mrs.  Patton  was  standing  some 
distance  from  the  fire,  tall  and  feeble,  but 
saying  every  now  and  again:  "God's  granted 
my  prayer  !     He's  come  !  " 

Selina  stood  close  to  the  young  man  and 
the  baby.  Patty  was  quickest  with  the  bath. 
It  was  she  who  poured  the  water  from  the 
kettle  and  scalded  Martha's  fingers.  Then 
Elijah  called  for  cold  water,  and  the  maid 
watched  in  wonderment  while  he  judged  the 
heat  with  his  lingers. 

Elijah  James  Cole  undressed  the  baby, 
and  told  the  girls  to  warm  the  blankets. 

Then  he  asked  about  the  baby's  food,  and 
what  he  had  had  in  London,  and  which  cow's 
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milk  was  he  having  here.  And  all  the  time 
he  was  talking  to  Gregory  in  a  voice  that 
Selina  thought  was  heavenly,  kind,  and 
healing. 

"  My  lovey,  ducky  dear !  Poor  id  die 
babby  !  And  none  of  'urns  understood  his 
ickle  pains  !  'Lijy's  come  to  'un  !  'Lijy's 
lovin'  'un  !  He'll  be  better !  Ikky  love 
go  forth  to  sleep  when  bath  has  healed 
him." 

Gregory  had  actually  smiled.  The  drawn 
look  had  gone.  The  bath  was  over.  He  was 
warm  in  blankets,  and  Elijah  James  Cole  was 
sending  him  into  soothing  sleep. 

When  he  was  asleep,  Elijah  said  :  "  Where 
is  the  maiden  ?  " 

Selina  was  sobbing  in  the  kitchen  window. 
Mrs.  Patton  called  to  her,  and  she  came 
slowly. 

Elijah  James  was  giving  her  the  baby, 
and,  seeing  the  tears,  he  said :  "  'Tidn't  any 
matter  now.  'Twas  something  like  a  fit  he 
had,  and  he  has  passed  it.  I  wadn't  cry, 
my  dear." 

Then  he  gave  a  frightened  look  and  flushed. 

"  Pardon  for  the  'dear' !  "  he  said. 

Selina's  face  was  flaming.  "  Mr.  Cole,"  she 
said,  "  that  baby's  my  best  of  everything  ! 
I'll  take  anythin'  from  you.  You  can  call 
me  ' lovey,  ducky  dear'  or  'a  bad  'arf penny,' 


or  'an  ugly  witch,'  or  anythin'  as^you  choose, 
and  I  bow  to  it  without  a  bit  of  offence  or 
pride.  I  ain't  a  scrap  o'  pride  left  in  me 
with  regard  to  you.  You're  a  perfect  hangel 
of  a  man  !  " 

Elijah  James  *  was  used  to  loving  ex- 
pressions, but  had  never  heard  himself  called 
an  "  angel,"  and  his  embarrassment  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
the  baby's  parents  arriving,  and  ran  away 
before  they  could  thank  him.  As  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Patton  afterwards — 

"  'Oo.  wouldn't  'elp  a  babby  ?  I'd  like  to 
see  'un." 

She  agreed  with  him,  but  Selina  Dane  said 
to  Martha — 

"  But  'oo  can  forget  theirselves  so  as  to  do 
it  ?  'E  'ad  a  perfec'  'unger  to  take  Gregory's 
pain  away,  and  that's  'ow  'e  did  it." 

And  when  Selina  went  back  to  London 
and  the  joys  of  St.  James's  Park,  they  had 
lost  their  thrilling  charm.  A  little  old- 
fashioned  youth  in  the  West  had  taken  the 
garden  of  her  heart. 

Martha  says  that  Elijah  James  Cole  has 
promised  to  have  her  for  a  bridesmaid,  but 
Mrs.  Trewlove  says  that  it  is  all  a  pack  of 
nonsense,  for  "  where  be  the  girl  he  do 
fancy  ?  There  be  none  hereabouts,  and  he 
be  far  away  too  slow  for  town  maids  !  " 


A  BOMBSHELL  AT  THE  PEACE  TABLE. 


Son  of  the  House  :    .  .  .  and  Cook  says  that,  now  there's  a  Peace  on,  she  does  hope  she'll  be  left  to 
herself  and  not  be  interfered  with  so  much. 
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MY  FIRST  WEEK  AT  HOME. 
By  an  Ex-Soldier. 

Monday. — Receive  ticket  at  last,  take  train 
for  home,  arriving  about  six  p.m.  Wife,  just 
returned  from  office,  overjoyed  to  see  me. 
Regrets  to  inform  me  has  just  had  to  discharge 
servant;  is  now  going  to  Registry  to  try  and  get 
another.  Forbid  her  to  go.  Will  do  all  the 
housework  for  next  fortnight,  while  taking 
holiday  before  returning  to  work.  Will  be 
child's  play  for  me  after  fatigue  duty  I've  done 
in  Army.     Take  her  out  to  dinner  and  theatre. 

Tuesday. — Rise  at  six.  Clean  stove  and  light 
it,  dust  kitchen  and  dining-room,  clean  brasses, 
steps,  and  sweep  stairs.  Prepare  breakfast; 
wife  is  amazed  at  my  industry,  and  compli- 
ments me  on  my  culinary  skill.  Goes  to  office. 
Wash  up,  clean  windows,  scour  kitchen,  our 
bedroom  and  spare  room,  chop  wood,  repair 
broken  fence  in  garden,  and  dig  it.  Shop ;  pre- 
pare dinner  for  wife  and  self ;  wash  up  after 
dinner.     Take  wife  to  pictures. 

Wednesday. — Rise  at  seven.  Light  stove 
and  prepare  breakfast.  After  wife's  departure 
wash  up,  whitewash  kitchen  ceiling  in  the 
morning  and  paint  front  rails  in  the  afternoon. 
After  cleaning  up  decide  we  shall  not  dine  at 
home,  but  take  wife  out  to  dinner. 

Thursday. — Rise  at  eight.    Light  stove  and 


prepare  breakfast ;  wife  has  to  breakfast  in 
a  hurry.  Spend  the  morning  doing  odd  jobs. 
Take  a  rest  in  the  afternoon.  Wake  up;  break- 
fast and  luncheon  dishes  unwashed.  In  the 
middle  of  fatigue  work  when  wife  returns  ;  she 
insists  on  helping.  Take  her  out  to  dinner. 
Wife  tells  me  she  hears  that  Sarah  Stubbins — 
our  former  "general" — has  returned  home  from 
munition  works ;  suggests  her  calling  on  the 
morrow  and  asking  her  to  return.  Tell  her  to 
wait  till  my  fourteen  days  are  up  and  I  go 
to  work  again. 

Friday. — Rise  at  nine.  Wif a  has  breakfasted 
and  departed  before  I  am  down.  Wash  up.  Feel 
restless,  go  for  walk  which  extends  to  lunch  in 
fcown,  and  return  at  tea-time.  Wife  hints  house 
is  a  little  untidy,  and  says  something  about 
Sarah  willing  to  return  if  asked  nicely.  Say 
everything  will  be  spick  and  span  to-morrow. 
Take  her  out  to  dinner.  On  returning,  open 
last  bottle  of  pre-War  whisky  and  take  two 
glasses. 

Saturday. — Rise  at  ten.  Wife  has  breakfasted 
and  departed  before  I  am  down.  Wash  up.  Feel 
rather  disinclined  for  fatigue  duty,  so  go  over 
to  Registry  Office  to  engage  char.  Fortunate  to 
secure  respectable  widow  who,  for  five  shillings, 
promises  to  clean  up.  Retire  to  dining-roorn 
and  repose.      Wife  returns  at  luncheon -time, 
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discovers  char  in  kitchen  asleep  and  nothing 
done.  Calls  me.  I  discover  pre -War  whisky 
bottle  empty.  Express  my  feeling  in  vocabulary 
acquired  in  Army.  Wife  stops  her  ears,  but 
nob  her  tongue.  Slight  domestic  scene,  with 
orchestral  accompaniment  by  sleeping  char* 
Wife  sacks  me  as  male  domestic,  anticipating 
my  resignation  by  three  seconds.  Wife  goes 
out  to  secure  Sarah  ;  if  char  is  not  out  of  house 
by  her  return,  will  go  to  her  mother's.  Painful 
scene  with  char  when  awakened,  who  takes  me 
for  her  late  husband,  and  is  maudlin  and  affec- 
tionate. Bribe  passing  coal-trolly  man  with 
five  shillings  to  take  her  away  on  trolly. 
Decide  to  go  to  town  and  dine  solus,  and  look 
in  at  a  music-hall.  Make  it  up  with  wife 
on  return.     Wife  informs  me  Sarah  is  already 


TO    ANY    DEMOBILISED    FIANCE. 
Jack,  is  that  you?    1  am  surprised! 

I  didn't  know  you  in  that  hat. 
I'm  glad  that  you're  demobilised, 

But  need  you  wear  a  suit  like  that? 

I  always  thought  that  you  were  tall— 

I  love  you  still,  it  isn't  this— 
But  now  in  mufti  you  look  small, 

Your  Sam  Browne  belt  is  such  a  miss! 

You  had  a  most  commanding  way, 
But  shed  it  with  your  British  Warm. 

Old  sport,  when  we  go  out  to-day, 
T  wish  you'd  wear  your  uniform! 

Leslie  M.  Of/lev, 


SIMPLE    ADDITION, 

Wife  :    You  never  write  to  Robert  now,  do  you  ?     Ah,  well,  I  suppose  time  separates  the  best  of  friends. 
Husband:   Yes.     Thirty  years  ago  you  and  I  were  nineteen  together;  now  you  are  thirty-four  and 
I  am  forty-nine. 


installed,  and  will  be  responsible  for  the 
morrow's  dinner.  Make  two  resolutions  before 
going  to  bed:  (1)  Never  to  do  any  domestic 
work  in  house  again ;  (2)  to  stop  in  bed  till 
eleven  next  day. 


"Grandpa,"  said  a  small  girl,  "I  need  your 
advice.  I  have  only  five  shillings  to  spend  on 
Cousin  Blanche's  wedding  present,  and  I  want 
to  give  something  that  looks  twice  as  much  as 
it  is.     What  do  you  suggest  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  in  consideration  of  the 
high  cost  of  living,  I  should  buy  five  shillings' 
worth  of  rice  and  boil  it," 


A  traveller  tells  how  a  pioneer  once  settled 
an  old  discussion.  One  day  the  teller  of  the 
story  took  refuge  with  a  pioneer  in  the  moun- 
tains during  a  thunderstorm.  The  two  were 
standing  in  the  open  door  of  the  cabin,  when 
suddenly  the  lightning  struck  a  tree  near  by. 
So  terrific  was  the  bolt  that  the  tree  appeared 
to  have  been  dynamited. 

That  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  narrator  the 
old  saying  that  lightning  never  strikes  twice  in 
the  same  place.  He  turned  to  the  old  fellow 
and  asked — 

"  Why  is  it,  Tom,  that  lightning  never  strikes 
twice  in  the  same  place  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  don't  need  to !  "  was  the  response. 


BETTER  LATE  THAN  NEVER. 


Curate  (interrupting  singer) :   Ladies  and — er — gentlemen,  before  Mr.  Bawl  began  be  asked  me  to 
apologise  for  his  voice,  but  I  omitted  to  do  so — er — so — I — apologise  now  /" 


sir  ?  " 


VISIBLE    PROOF. 

I'm  sorry,  sir,  I've  only  time  to  shave  regular  customers.    You're  not  a  regular  customer,  are  you, 
Why,  of  course  I  am.     Look  at  the  scars  on  my  face !  " 
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THE  SNEEZE. 
By  Harold  Moore. 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit  my 
doctor  concerning  a  little  rearrangement  of 
my  internal  gearing.  I  went  down  to  his  place, 
and  was  shown  into  the  waiting-room  by  a  trim 
little  maid,  who  took  my  card  and  ordered  me 
to  take  a  seat.  Finding  myself  alone — the  'flu 
season  had  not  yet  commenced — I  scanned  the 
table  for  reading  matter  to  distract  my  mind 
from  continually  reverting  to  the  subject  of 
stomachs.  The  papers  were  somewhat  ancient, 
the  parish  magazine  being  the  most  up  to  date. 
*  The  parish  magazine  did  not  appeal  to  me. 
Being  a  married,  man,  I  knew  far  more  about 
the  "  births,  marriages,  and  deaths "  in  our 
parish  than  any  magazine  would  care  to  print. 
Thus  I  fell  to  wandering  round  the  room  to 
see  if  the  pictures  met  with  my  approval.  I 
first  strolled  over  to 
some  sketches  illus- 
trating a  gentleman  in 
three  stages  of  the 
partaking  of  an  oyster. 

I  was  just  making 
a  minute  examination 
of  the  middle  sketch, 
"  Realisation,"  when 
someone  in  the  room 
sneezed  violently.  I 
started  guiltily,  for 
I  had  concluded  that  I 
was  alone,  and  a  glance 
round  seemed  to 
justify  this  conclusion. 
Inquisitiveness  was 
never  one  of  my  vices, 
and  I  turned  to  the 
picture  again,  only  to 
be  startled  by  the 
"Ashoo!"  a  second 
time. 

My  curiosity  was 
now  aroused,  and  I 
determined  to  trace 
the  sneeze  to  an  owner, 
whether  man  or  beast. 
I  had  recently  read 
"  The  Invisible  Man,"  by  Mr,  H.  G.  Wells,  and 
consequently  felt  a  little  nervy  lest  I  had  now 
met  such  a  gentleman  in  the  flesh,  or,  rather, 
out  of  it.  I  gingerly  walked  round  the  room, 
thinking  that  an  errant  cat  might  be  the  source 
of  the  trouble,  and  with  this  idea  in  mind  I 
stooped  down  to  look  under  the  table,  when  the 
sneeze  exploded  above  my  head. 

This  time  I  was  convinced  that  the  sound 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  French  window, 
which  stood  open.  I  felt  more  relieved  than 
mystified  now,  for  I  naturally  concluded  that 
the  sneezer  must  be  sitting  on  the  verandah, 
taking  a  chill,  all  unconscious  of  my  attentions. 
My  position  in  the  house  did  not  justify  a 
bold  verifying  of  this  deduction ;  nevertheless, 
curiosity  impelled  me  to  the  window.  Mo 
recumbent  form  being  in  sight,  I  leaned 
out,    intending    to    appear   interested   in    the 


A    DOUBTFUL    CASE. 


"Have  you  got  any  of  those  Standard  suits,  please  ?  " 


nasturtium,  should  a  human  eye  meet  mine ; 
but  stealth  was  unnecessary,  for  the  verandah 
and  garden  were  deserted. 

I  turned  back  into  the  room,  nonplussed. 
Vague  ideas  flitted  through  my  mind  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  a  nerve  specialist  I 
ought  to  see  for  noises  in  the  head.  I  leaned 
against  the  table,  reflecting  upon  the  value 
of  my  insurance  policies,  when  the  sneeze 
again  disturbed  the  S3renity  of  the  verandah. 
I  clutched  at  the  table-cloth  and  stared ;  but 
relief  was  at  hand,  for  I  could  hear  the  doctor 
in  the  hall  bidding  farewell  to  a  departing 
victim.  A  moment  later  he  burst  into  the 
room  with  his  usual  "  Next,  please." 

I  meekly  stepped  forward  and  said  that  I 

thought  I  was  the  next,  but  was  not  quite  sure. 

"Why,"  he  asked,  looking  at  me  curiously. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  think  someone  here  ought 

to  see  you  about  a  bad 

cold  in  the  head." 

His  face  relaxed  as 
he  grasped  my  trouble, 
and,  with  a  chuckle, 
led  me  to  the  verandah, 
saying  :  "  My  old  girl 
has  been  upsetting 
you,  I  can  see." 

Pushing  a  hanging 
basket  on  one  side,  he 
revealed  a  parrot  gently 
swinging  in  a  ring. 
♦'This,"  he  said, 
nodding  towards  the 
bird,  "was  a  legacy 
left  to  me  by  an  old 
lady  who  habitually 
suffered  from  colds 
in  the  head." 

Then  he  tried  to 
cajole  her  to  sneeze 
once  more  for  my 
special  benefit ;  but 
no,  she  just  sat  with 
her  head  cocked  on 
one  side  to  get  a  better 
view  of  me. 

I  have  never  for- 
gotten that  look — that  merry  twinkle  expressed 
more  than  passing  interest  in  a  mere  stranger. 


A  large  canteen  connected  with  a  certain 
industrial  enterprise  in  a  country  town  has  its 
kitchen  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  dining- 
room  that  the  clatter  of  the  dishes  becomes  at 
times  quite  deafening. 

Father  had  taken  tiny  Eobert  with  him  for 
lunch.  After  listening  to  the  clash  and  clatter  of 
the  carelessly  handled  crockery,  Robert  asked — 

"  Father,  don't  they  want  the  dishes  any 
longer?" 


Brown  :  *  Some  people  are  born  lucky. 
Jones  :  And  the  man  who  is  born  with  plain 
common -sense  is  one  of  them. 


WARD  LOCR&CO  LIMITED  •■•  LONDON  &  MELBOURNE 


"  That  gentle  physiclr,  given  in  time,  had  cur'd  me." 

Henry  8th— Act  4t  Scene  /. 

A  Pleasant  Way  to  Health 

NO  SPECIAL  DIET^NO  DRUGS- NO  LOSS  OF  TIME 

Just  a  glass  of  sparkling,  refreshing,  purifying 


ItapirtJirrd 


FRUIT  SALT 

This  is  the  Natural  Way 


This  world-famous  natural  aperient  gently 
stimulates  the  liver,  the  body's  filter.  With  this 
important  organ  working  properly  the  blood 
becomes  pure,  and  the  nerves  normal.  Sound 
refreshing  sleep,  a  clear  brain,  and  good  digestion 
are  sure  to  follow. 


CAUTION. —  Examine    carefully    the    wrapper,    bottle,    and    capsule,    and    remember    that 
FRUIT   SALT   IS  PREPARED   ONLY    BY  J.  C.  ENO   LIMITED. 
DO    NOT    BE    IMPOSED    UPON    BY    IMITATIONS. 
FRUIT    SALT   WORKS,    POMEROY    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E. 

SOLD    THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD. 


Your  friend  in  a  hundred  troubles.     The  every -day  need. 


PETROLEUM    JELLY. 

For  internal  and  external  uses  ;  in  the  Nursery  it  is  invalu- 
able, and  a  necessary  toilet  adjunct  on  every  dressing  table. 
This  is  the  parent  or  head  of  the  large  family  of 
"Vaseline"  preparations.  As  an  agent  to  carry  medicinal 
ingredients  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it.  It  i$  a  recognised 
fact  that  the  pores  of  the  skin  will  absorb  more  of  it  than 
any  other  emollient.  The  response  is  prompt  wherever  it 
is  used. 

THERE  IS  A  VARIETY  OF  PREPARA- 
TIONS—some  for  i  lie  Complexion,  Chapped 
Hand*,  etc.,  for  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Healing 
Cuts,  Wounds,  for  .citing  a  Healthy  and  Glossy 
Appearance  to  the  Hair,  etc.  ;  in  fact,  no  Home 
Medicine  Cuoboard  should  be  without  an  assort- 
ment of  these  specialities. 


The  Trade  Mark  Bratid"VASELlXE»  is  the  Sole  Property 
of    this     Company,     and    is     on     every     1  in     and     bottle, 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  CO.   (Consolidated), 

42,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C.I. 
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AERIAL     TKUNK     ROUTE     FOR    CIVIL    FLYING    OVER     ENGLAND,    SCOTLAND,     AND     IRELAND. 


SKYWAYS 

AN    INTERVIEW    WITH 
MR.    F.   HANDLEY    PAGE 

RECORDED   BY  JOSEPH    HEIGHTON 


THE  successful  development  of  the  air 
services  of  the  world  depends  mainly 
on  two  things — first,  the  organisation 
of  a  new  and  complete  meteorological  service  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  charting  of  the  air  in  just 
the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  the 
world's  best  sea  routes  are  charted.  We 
have  the  machines  —  aircraft  -  which  will 
carry  up  to  forty  passengers,  climb  over 
2,000  feet  in  ten  minutes,  travel  eighty  to 
a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  make  a  non-stop 
journey  of  1,200  miles,  and  alight  on  the 
sea  and  rise  again  with  a  full  load..  Ere 
long  the  phenomenal  development  of  long- 
distance weight-carrying  machines,  brought 
about  by  the  War,  will  be  followed  by  the 
construction  of  commodious,  swift-travelling 
air  yachts  for  passenger  services,  which  will 
provide  safe,  comfortable  travelling  at  two 
miles  a  minute  to  any  corner  of  the  globe. 

While,  however,  every  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  improved  construction  of 
passenger  machines,  the  question  of  routes, 
as  I  have   already  indicated,  is  one  of  our 
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main  concerns  at  the  present  time.  It 
involves  all  sorts  of  problems,  not  the  least 
being  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  air. 
Aerial  alliances  will  have  to  be  entered  into 
with  all  foreign  countries,  for  we  have  no 
more  right  to  fly  over  other  kingdoms,  unless 
agreements  are  entered  into,  than  we  have 
to  free  use  of  their  railways  and  ports.  There 
is  the  question  of  Customs,  the  problem 
of  establishing  aerodromes  in  the  various 
countries  along  the  long-distance  routes,  so 
that  petrol,  spare  parts,  and  fresh  machines, 
in  the  event  of  a  breakdown,  may  be  picked 
up,  and  co-operation  with  the  mail  and 
passenger  services  which  other  countries  are 
organising.  These  and  other  problems  are 
before  the  Aeronautical  Commission  which 
has  lately  been  sitting  in  Paris  for  the 
regulating  of  international  air  traffic. 

Aerodromes  must  be  established  at  points 
accessible  to  shipping  and  railways.  ^  It 
would  obviously  be  absurd  to  have  landing 
places  in  the  middle  of  a  desert  or  mountainous 
region,  for  instance,  where  supplies  could 
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be  sent  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
passengers  would  experience  all  sorts  of 
inconveniences  and  discomfort. 

In  some  long-distance  flights  it  is  necessary 
to  take  zig-zag  courses,  the  longer  way 
round  being  sometimes  the  shorter  way 
there.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  for 
instance,  why  a  straight  line  from  London 
to  Constantinople  could  not  be  followed. 
The  Alps,  Carpathians,  and  Balkan  mountains, 
ranging  from  6,000  to  15,000  feet,  form  a 
barrier  which,  from  a  practical  commercial 
point  of  view,  would  not  be  worth  while 
flying  across.  Consequently  it  is  necessary 
to  choose  a  north  or  south  course.  North, 
one  can  go  from  London,  via  Berlin,  Cracow, 
Lemberg  and  Bucharest—a  distance  of  about 
1,500  miles,  while   a   good  south   route  is 


any  other  point  of  the  Indian  Empire,  pro- 
vided good  stopping  places  are  arranged. 

With  regard  to  the  route  to  India,  perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  here  to  a  remark- 
able prophecy  made  by  Lord  Montagu 
before  the  first  flight  to  India  was  accom- 
plished by  Major-General  W.  G.  H.  Salmond, 
D.S.O.,  in  a  Handley  Page  machine.  He 
estimated  that,  by  following  the  route 
London  to  Otranto,  Otranto  to  Cairo,  Cairo 
(the  actual  route  was  Cairo — Baghdad — 
Basra)  across  the  Arabian  Desert  to  Basra 
— the  extreme  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf — 
and  from  there  to  Karachi,  an  approximate 
distance  of  4,500  miles,  it  would  take  seventy- 
two  hours'  actual  flying  time  to  get  from 
England  to  India.  He  was  only  thirteen 
minutes  out    in   the    prediction,    that    first 
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A     HANDLEY     PAGE     FOUK-EXGIXK     BIPLANE. 


London,  via  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Rome, 
Brindisi  and  Salonica — about  100  miles 
extra  in  distance. 

Again,  take  the  route  to  India.  Starting 
from  London,  the  first  stop  should  be  the 
Miramas  aerodrome,  Marseilles,  a  fairly 
clear  run  of  about  600  miles,  via  Paris  and 
Lyons,  at  which  places  it  might  be  necessary 
to  stop  to  set  down  and  pick  up  passengers 
and  mails.  Rome  would  be  touched,  and, 
skirting  the  Italian  coast,  probably  Naples 
or  Otranto,  Sicily  or  Malta,  en  route  for 
Cairo.  After  a  straight  run  from  the  latter 
place  east  to  Bagdad,  the  pilot  would  turn 
south  again  to  Bandar  Abbas,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  then  east  to  Karachi,  from  which 
point,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  India,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  reach  Delhi,  Bombay,  or 


flight  being  accomplished  in  seventy-two 
hours  thirteen  minutes.  From  London  to 
Cairo  took  thirty-six  hours  thirteen  minutes, 
and  from  Cairo  to  Karachi  the  remaining 
thirty-six  hours.  It  is  given  to  few  people 
to  forecast  actuality  so  nearly. 

This,  of  course,  was  an  experimental 
flight,  and  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  it  will 
take  eight  to  ten  days  to  fly  between  London 
and  India,  including  stops  and  avoiding 
night  flying,  and  ten  to  twelve  days  between 
London  and  the  Cape.  The  time*  is  not  far 
distant,  however,  wrhen,  with  machines  of 
still  greater  capacity  and  air  endurance,  a 
thousand  miles  a  day  will  easily  be  covered. 

The  longer  the  flight,  the  more  important 
the  time  saved.  There  is  nothing  impossible, 
given  the  proper  facilities,  in  sending  mails 
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by  air  from  London  to  Calcutta  in  four  days, 
as  against  sixteen  days  (minimum),  or  from 
London  to  Johannesburg  in  six  days,  as 
against  nineteen. 

Continuing  the  route  from  India  to  the 
Far  East,  it  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
Himalayas  and  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Tibet,  to  go  round  south  to  get  to  Hong- 
Kong,  for  instance.  Perhaps  the  best  route 
would  be  from  Karachi  to  Delhi,  then  to 
Calcutta  and  Eangoon.  From  Rangoon  the 
journey  could  be  continued  across  Siam  and 
Annaui  to  Tonquin,  and  thence  to  Hong- 
Kong,    the    approximate     distance     being 
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2,800  miles.  Shanghai  could  be  reached  by 
cutting  across  the  south-east  corner  of  China 
— another  600  miles.  A  further  journey 
north-east,  of  about  1,200  miles,  would  bring 
the  pilot  to  Tokio  and  Yokohama,  a  stop 
being  made,  perhaps,  at  Nagasaki. 

At  Major-General  Salmond's  rate  of  travel 
on  his  first  flight  to  India,  therefore,  Japan 
would  be  reached  in  less  than  a  week. 
Approximately  journeys  to  the  East  and 
Australia  can  be  cut  down  by  half  in  regard 
to  time,  and  by  still  more  as  the  aerial 
services  are  perfected. 

But,  the  reader  may  remark,  why  not  take 
a  direct  line  east 
across  Siberia, 
following  the 
same  direction  as 
the  Manchurian 
Railway,  and 
thus  avoiding 
the  Tibetan 
m  o  u  n  t  a  i  n  o  u  s 
barrier  ?  Simply 
because,  while 
such  a  route 
would  be  more 
direct,  it  would 
be  valueless  from 
a  commercial 
point  of  view. 
Aerial  passenger 
services,  if  they 
are  to  pay,  must 
be  run  like  rail- 
way trains  and 
ships,  calling  at 
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the  principal  ports  and  cities  to  take  up  and 
set  down  passengers.  No  one  wants  to  travel 
through  the  wilds  of  Siberia  or  Northern 
Asia.  There  are  no  scenery,  commerce,  or 
places  of  interest,  and  so  meantime  the 
zig-zag  southern  route  to  the  East  must  be 
chosen. 

In  regard  to  the  journey  to  Australia,  the 
route  would  be  the  same  as  to  the  East  as 
far  as  Rangoon,  when  it  would  be  necessary 
to  travel  south-east  again  by  way  of  Penang, 
Singapore,  Batavia  in  Java,  and  thence  to 
Port  Darwin,  the  numerous  South  Sea 
Islands  affording  facilities  for  the  establish- 
ment of  landing  places  and  aerodromes, 
which  approximately  should  be  400  miles 
apart.  To  reach  Brisbane,  Sydney,  and  Mel- 
bourne, it  would  be  necessary,  until  interior 
landing   places   and   aerodromes    had   been 


the  P.  and  0.  mail  boat  for  the  East,  or 
who  wished  to  avoid  the  long  sea  passage 
round  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  By  this  means 
three  or  four  days  could  be  saved. 

Short  aerial  routes,  however,  will  be 
developed  in  all  directions.  Morocco,  for 
instance,  will  be  brought  within  a  forty- 
eight  hours'  journey,  the  route  being  a 
comparatively  simple  one — London,  Paris, 
Lyons,  Marseilles  (or  Toulouse),  and  thence  to 
Barcelona,  Alicante,  and  Malaga,  eighty  miles 
north-east  of  Gibraltar.  From  there  across 
to  Tangier  and  onward  to  Rabat  is  quite  an 
easy  journey.  The  Pyrenees  form  some- 
what of  a  barrier,  but  not  an  insuperable 
one,  as  has  already  been  proved,  to  journeys 
direct  from  Trance  into  Spain,  but,  with 
Marseilles  as  a  jumping-off  place,  good 
services  could  be  maintained. 
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established,  to  follow  practically  the  coast- 
line after  cutting  across  Arnheim  Land  from 
Port  Darwin,  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  and  the  Cape  York  Peninsula 
to  Halifax  Bay. 

The  Lloyd  exploration  party  has  surveyed 
the  trans-Australia  route — Port  Darwin  to 
Adelaide — and  decided  on  sites  for  main  and 
auxiliary  aerodromes.  They  were  heartily 
welcomed  everywhere  by  settlers  and  pioneers, 
who  recognise  what  an  air  service  will  mean 
to  them.  An  Australian  company  is  now 
being  formed  to  develop  this  route  and 
establish  the  necessary  landing  grounds  and 
depots. 

Apart  from  these  all-air  routes  to  the 
East,  however,  another  idea  is  likely  to  be 
introduced,  supplementary  to  existing  steam- 
ship routes.  An  air  service  would  be  run  to 
Brindisi,  with  a  minimum  of  stops  en  route, 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  had  missed 


Again,  a  service  to  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, Bremen,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and 
Christiania,  thus  covering  Holland,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  will  doubtless 
be  developed  as  circumstances  arise,  and 
other  routes  northward  and  eastward,  taking 
in  Helsingfors  and  Petrograd. 

The  route  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town  will 
be  almost  direct,  following  the  Nile.  The 
stopping  places  will  probably  be  Wady  Haifa, 
Khartum,  Koclok,  Wadelai,  Manysma  (in  the 
Belgian  Congo),  and  thence  to  Kazambe  (in 
Northern  Rhodesia),  Buluwayo,  Pretoria, 
Kiinberley,  and  so  to  Cape  Town. 

These  long-distance  routes,  however, 
wTould  be  varied  and  improved  according  to 
the  experience  of  pilots  and  the  surveys  of 
aerial  routes,  which  would  be  carried  out  from 
time  to  time.  Overland  routes,  touching 
large  centres  of  population,  are  the  main 
concern  of  those  organising  aerial  services  at 
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present,  for  the  simple  reason  that  these  are 
the  most  remunerative.  There  will,  however, 
doubtless  be  a  certain  amount  of  highly- 
priced  joy-riding  over  routes  affording 
exceptional  scenery  or  offering  exceptional 
thrills.  The  Alps  have  been  crossed  in 
military  machines,  but,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  their  passage  by  aeroplane  wiil 


not  become  regular  or  even  frequent  on  a 
commercial  basis,  because  the  cost  of  running 
a  special  climbing  machine  for  such  a 
journey  would  be  a  drawback. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  running 
machines  on  these  long-distance  routes,  I 
might  mention  that,  as  the  main  asset  of  the 
aeroplane  is  speed,  it  must  not  be  hampered 
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by  delays  for  refilling  tanks  or  too  many 
stops  en  route,  and,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  each  machine  ought  to  carry 
petrol  and  oil  for  about  400  miles'  run.  All 
this  load  constitutes  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  total  lift  of  the  machine  ;  and,  as  it 
naturally  requires  very  considerably  more 
power  to  maintain  a  ton  in  the  air  than  to 
drag  a  ton  on  the  ground — the  ratio  is  of 
the  order  of  10  to  1 — it  follows  that  the 
amount  of  revenue-earning  load  carried  per 
horse-power  is  many  times  less.  As  power 
is  paid  for  in  fuel,  it  makes  the  running  cost 
per  unit  of  revenue-earning  load  very  much 
higher.  The  overall  result  is  that  a  service 
of  aeroplanes  can  be  maintained  and  operated 
at  a  profit  on  freight  charges  corresponding 
to  about  l^d.  per  pound  per  100  miles  for 
goods,  and  about  ?>d.  per  mile  for  passengers. 

I  have  referred  to  the  importance  of  a 
complete  meteorological  service  in  connection 
with  air  routes.  The  latter,  in  fact,  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  weather  reports.  For 
instance,  the  air  mail  from  London  to  Italy 
might  go  one  night  via  Paris  and  Lyons, 
while  on  the  following  night,  acting  on 
meteorological  advice,  and  in  order  to  profit  by 
some  favourable  wind,  the  pilot  might  sweep 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Wireless,  however,  helps  us  greatly  in  this 
respect.  By  its  aid  details  of  the  conditions 
obtaining  at  various  heights  all  over  the 
world  can  be  quickly  obtained.  With  wire- 
less records  the  Meteorological  Department 
will  be  able  to  give  an  aerial  service  company 
a  complete  chart  of  the  air,  just  as  navigators 
on  the  water  have  complete  charts  of  the  sea. 
From  the  wireless  stations  will  be  sent  out 
a  regular  service  of  air,  wind,  and  general 
weather  reports,  giving  valuable  information 
for  the  guiding  of -pilots.  With  wireless 
apparatus  fitted  to  his  machine,  a  pilot  will 
be  in  constant  touch  with  wireless  stations, 
and,  when  crossing  the  Atlantic,  in  communi- 
cation all  the  way  with  ships.  Wireless 
telegrams  can  be  dispatched  between  any 
machine  in  any  part  of  the  world  and  the 
public,  and  assistance  summoned  to  any 
point  in  case  of  trouble  or  a  breakdown. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  land  routes. 
Trans-ocean  routes  will  follow  in  due  course, 
although  they  present  more  difficulties. 
They  involve  greater  non-stop  runs — for  the 
pilot  cannot  stop  to  pick  up  fresh  supplies 
of  petrol,  as  on  land — greater  difficulties  of 
navigation,  and  do  not  offer  the  remunera- 
tive and  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
routes  across  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Even  when  the  Atlantic  lias  been  crossed  by 


aeroplane  we  shall  be  a  long  way  from  the 
establishment  of  regular  postal,  passenger, 
and  commercial  service  between  the  two 
countries.  The  unstable  foggy  and  rough 
weather  conditions  and  the  absence  of 
landing  grounds  present  difficult  problems. 

From  St.  John's,  in  Newfoundland,  to 
Ban  try  or  Cork,  in  south-west  Ireland,  is 
approximately  1,850  miles,  050  miles  more 
than  the  longest  non-stop  run  yet  accom- 
plished. Once,  of  course,  the  service  with 
Newfoundland  has  been  established,  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter  to  continue  the  trips  to 
Halifax,  Boston,  New  York,  and  other 
American  centres. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  it  is  easier  to  fly 
from  Amorica  to  England  than  it  is  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  from*  this  side,  for  this  reason  : 
the  prevailing  wind  during  most  of  the  year 
is  westerly,  and  has  an  average  force  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  Assuming,  therefore, 
that  a  machine  has  an  air-speed  of  eighty 
miles  an  hour,  the  speed  with  the  wind 
would  be  one  hundred  miles,  coming  from 
America  to  England,  and  only  sixty  going 
from  England  to  America  against  the  wind. 
The  time,  therefore,  in  the  air  would  be 
twenty  hours  in  the  first  case  and  thirty- 
three  in  the  second. 

I  am  asked  my  views  on  exploration  routes, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  success  of  the 
much-discussed  trip  to  the  North  Pole  by 
aeroplane.  Provided  a  suitable  base  is 
selected  for  the  final  flight,  with  an  inter- 
mediate base  on  the  ice,  the  final  dash  to  the 
Pole  through  the  air  should  not  be  difficult. 
Captain  Bartlett's  route  cannot,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  be  improved  upon.  Cape  Columbia, 
north  of  Greenland,  is  to  be  his  starting 
point,  the  flight  finishing  at  Cape  Chel- 
yuskin, on  the  Siberian  side,  a  distance  of 
1,400  miles,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  having  to  be  covered  after  the 
Pole  has  been  passed. 

Commercial  prospecting  by  aeroplane  in 
the  remoter  regions  of  Australia,  Northern 
South  America  and  Canada,  Northern 
Siberia,  however,  offers  a  greater  incentive 
than  Polar  expeditions.  In  this  connection 
aerial  photography  will  play  a  great  part. 
The  explorer  prospector  and  big  game 
hunter  will  be  assisted  by  aerial  photographs 
which  will  provide  him  with  valuable 
knowledge,  and  enable  him  to  penetrate 
regions  hitherto  unknown  and  considered 
inaccessible,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  information  regarding  their 
interiors.  That  is  a  feature  of  future  flying 
which  will  provide  many  a  fascinating  story. 
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From  a  drawing  by  G.  II.  Davis. 
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RECALLED 

By  OSCAR  LLOYD 

U/E  can  now  return  to  the  tumbling  burn 

Where  berried  rowan  dips, 
And  the  waters  dash  on  the  rocks  to  splash 

Their  spray  across  our  lips. 
There  are  fish  in  the  pool  that's  deep  and  cool 

Below  the  hanging  bank; 
The  sedges  grow  where  the  stream  runs  slow, 

And  the  mint  is  full  and  rank. 

The  forest  weaves  a  mat  of  leaves 

To  set  beneath  our  feet ; 
The  day  is  long  in  a  riot  of  song, 

The  night  is  hushed  and  sweet; 
Silence  descends  from  the  forest's  ends, 

The  moon  comes,  stars  grow  small ; 
Now  from  the  shades  across  the  glades 

The  fairy  people  call. 

We  have  been  away  for  years  and  a  day : 

Will  they  take  us  back  again  ? 
Will  the  sunlight  lie  on  the  paths  we  try, 

And  a  welcome  fall  in  rain  ? 
Yes !    Over  the  hill  is  the  magic  still 

Of  the  fairy  rings  and  the  dew  ; 
They  will  greet  us  home  to  the  native  loam 

Of  the  England  that  we  knew. 
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BEAUTY    REPEATS 
ITSELF 

By  DORNFORD   YATES 

Author  of  "  The  Brother  of  Daphne." 
Illustrated    by  Norah    Schlegel 

The  opening  story  of  a  new  series  by  Dornford  Yates,  in  which  the  author  will  chronicle  the  later  experiences 
of  Daphne,  Berry,  Jonah,  and  other  characters  familiar  to  readers  of  his  first  greatly  popular  series,  now  known 
in  book  form  as  "The  Brother  of  Daphne." — Ed. 


BEFORE  we  left  Port  Said,  Jonah  had 
sent  a  wire  to  Berry,  with  the  result 
that,    when    we   arrived     at    Cairo, 
Daphne   and   Jill   were    at    the   station    to 
meet  us. 

I  think  we  were  much  the  same.  I  could 
still  do  with  plenty  of  sleep,  bat  the  voyage, 
uncomfortable  as  it  was,  had  set  me  up 
wonderfully,  while  Jonah  was  as  sound  as 

Copyright, 


ever,  except  for  a  slight  limp — he  used  to 
call  it  "a  present  from  Cambrai " — which 
he  will  never  lose. 

Neither  of  us  had  seen  the  girls  for  nearly 
four  years.  Berry  had  sailed  for  Egypt  hi 
11)15,  and  when  it  appeared  that  lie  was 
likely  to  stay  there,  my  sister  had  followed 
her  husband  to  Cairo.  Jill  had  accompanied 
her,  naturally  enough.     After  a  while  they 
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bad  taken  a  bouse  at  Gbezireb,  tbat  fair 
island  suburb  where  the  English  live,  and 
there  with  Berry,  who  was  steadily  employed 
at  G.H.Q.,  the  two  had  made  their  home 
ever  since. 

When  the  armistice  was  declared,  both 
Jonah  and  I  happened  to  be  in  England — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  just  left  hospital 
and  was  on  sick  leave — and  this,  together 
with  the  fact  that  neither  of  us  was  fit  for 
general  service,  no  doubt  contributed  largely 
to  our  early  demobilisation.  This  was 
actually  a  fait  accompli  before  the  New 
Year.  The  very  next  day  I  had  received  a 
letter  from  my  brother-in-law  stating  that, 
while  he  had  no  desire  to  appear  sanguine, 
he  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  civil 
life  not  later  than  the  fall  of  1921,  and 
asking  me  whether  I  expected  to  be  sent  to 
Russia  before  the  spring.  To  this  I  had 
replied  by  cable — 

Jonah  and  I  demobilised  acta  Make 
arrangements  to  send  girls  home  forthwith 
aaa  you  brother  will  continue  to  carry  on 
aaa  congratulations  on  M.B.E.  aaa  report 
compliance. 

It  was  Berry's  reply  which  was  responsible 
for  our  visit  to  Cairo. 

Dear  Brother  — 

As  one  to  whom  the  contemplation  of 
vice  in  any  shape  or  form  has  always  been 
repellent,  I  have  no  desire  to  learn  the 
nature  of  the  filthy  and  corrupt  procedure  to 
ivhich  you  doubtless  resorted  to  procure 
your  release.  This  is  a  matter  which  I  prefer 
to  leave — not,  hoivever,  without  grave  mis- 
giving— to  your  "  conscience.'1''  If  you  do  not 
recognise  the  word,  Jonah  ivill  explain  what 
I  mean. 

Your  request  for  the  return  of  my  wife 
and  your  cousin  is  not  understood.  Since 
I  rescued  the  former,  at  the  price  of  my  own 
freedom,  from  the  sphere  of  your  baleful 
influence,  her  outlook  upon  life  has  not 
unnaturally  changed,  and  she  has  no  desire 
to  sever  her  association  with  a  husband  for 
whom  she  has  an  irresistible  respect.  In  the 
same  way  little  Jill  proposes  to  falsify  a 
somewhat  indelicate  proverb. 

Talking  of  dogs,  I  may  say  that  the 
latter' s  latest  acquisition  is  an  animal  of 
disgusting  habits  which  she  insists  is  a 
marmoset.  We  call  it  "  Baal."  Its  disregard 
for  certain  of  the  conventions  ivhich  ice, 
foolishly  perhaps,  are  accustomed  to  observe 
is  distressing.  Only  this  morning  it  savaged 
me   with    every    circumstance    of    brutality. 


Need  I  say  that  the  untoward  incident 
appeared  to  afford  Daphne  and  Jill  the 
maximum  of  amusement  ?  The  brute  remains 
a  prisoner -at -large  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  no  one  is  agile  enough  to  put  it  under 
close  arrest.  I  am  putting  up  a  wound- 
stripe,  and  propose  to  change  the  creature's 
name  to  "Moloch"  by  deed-poll. 

But  I  digress. 

After  considerable  hesitation  we  have 
decided  that  you  and  Jonah  should  proceed 
to  join  us  by  the  first  available  boat.  Before 
the  hot  iveather  begins  I  hope  to  have 
brought  this  campaign  to  a  close,  so  that  ive 
can  all  return  together. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  at  the  Passport 
Office,  refer  them  to  Scotland  Yard,  when 
they  will  immediately  arrange  for  your 
deportation. 

To  avoid  attracting  attention,  I  suggest 
that  you  should  travel  "  steerage."  I  enclose 
a  cheque  for  five  thousand  pounds  towards 
your  passage.  I  don't  suppose  it  will  be 
honoured,  but  you  can  try. 

The  anxiety,  which  you  have  consistently 
omitted  to  express,  for  my  well-being  is,  alas, 
but  too  well  founded.  Privation  has  left  its 
mark.  The  soda-water  at  the  Turf  Club  is 
not  what  it  was  in  England,  and  you  will 
find  me  greatly  changed.  Indeed,  I  am 
so  emaciated  that,  were  your  instincts  less 
depraved,  I  should  allow  two  or  three  pints 
of  your  blood  to  be  transfused  into  my  veins. 
But  I  dare  not  imperil  that  sweet  spirit  of 
innocence  which  is  at  once  my  shepherd  and 
my  crown. 

For  your  information  and  necessary 
action.  B.  P. 

P. 8. —  You  might  bring  a  u  shaker"  with 
you.     I  can't  get  one  here  for  love  or  money. 

P.P.S. — /  weep  for  you  regularly  every 
Tuesday. 

Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  a  "  shaker  "  is 
a  contrivance  in  which  you  mix  cocktails, 
and  Jonah  and  I  started  for  Egypt  ten  days 
later. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Daphne,  "  you've  grown 
a  moustache." 

"  Neither  have  you,"  said  I.     "  I  mean 

Is  it  too  hot  to  kiss  you,  or  ought  we  to  pass 
right  to  right  ?  When  I'm  in  Rome,  I  like 
to  do  as  Rome  does." 

Before  she  could  reply,  Jill  left  her  brother 
and  flung  her  arms  round  my  neck. 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  do  in  Rome," 
she  said,  "  but  in  Cairo " 

"And  now,"  said  Jonah,  "about  the 
luggage." 
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It  was  certainly  high  time  to  do  something. 

We  were  surrounded  by  a  rapidly  increasing 
crowd  of  yelling  natives  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  Some  sought  to  bear  our  baggage 
away  piecemeal,  others  to  dispossess  us  of 
the  coats  and  rugs  we  held  ;  a  third  school 
endeavoured  to  connect  several  pieces  of 
luggage  by  means  of  a  long  strap.  One  of 
the  latter  had  actually  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting his  festoon,  and  had  commenced  to 
stagger  away  before  he  became  the  victim  of 
an  organised  assault. 

"  This,  I  presume,  is  your  Spartacus 
group,"  said  I.  "You  didn't  tell  me  that 
you'd  got  Bolshevism  here,  or  I  wouldn't 
have  come." 

"  Choose  one  or  two  quickly,  for  goodness' 
sake,"  said  my  sister.     "  It's  the  only  way." 

"  I'll  have  the  cove  with  one  eye,"  I  said. 
"  Now,  Jonah,  your  pick." 

Jonah  instantly  chose  a  fellow  with  a 
physiognomy  suggestive  of  a  familiarity  with 
the  more  brutal  forms  of  assassination. 

"  Crippen  for  ever,"  he  said. 

I  had  quite  expected  that  we  should  have 
to  maintain  our  selection  by  violence,  but, 
to  my  surprise,  the  moment  we  had  chosen 
our  porters,  the  rest  of  the  natives  turned 
nonchalantly  away,  jabbering  excitedly  to 
one  another,  and  laughing  and  jesting  like  a 
rabble  of  children. 

"  They  don't  seem  much  disappointed," 
said  I.  "A  moment  ago  it  might  have  been 
a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

"  '  For  East  is  East,'  "  said  Daphne  shortly. 
"  And  now  we'll  have  a  couple  of  arabiyas" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  I,  "  we  had 

one  on  the  train.     Still All  the  same,  I 

always  thought  you  were  supposed  to  wait  till 
the  sun  went  down." 

"  Idiot !  "  said  my  sister.  "  An  arabiya 
is  a  victoria." 

By  this  time  Crippen  and  Cyclops  had 
succeeded  in  concealing  themselves  beneath 
our  baggage,  and  we  moved  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  exit.  Our  appearance  upon 
the  steps  was  the  signal  for  twelve  drivers,  all 
of  whose  animals  were  feeding,  to  take  imme- 
diate action.  What  followed  reminded  me 
irresistibly  of  a  freak  event  at  a  gymkhana. 
Twenty-four  nose-bags  were  torn  off,  twenty- 
four  ponies  were  bitted  up,  the  drivers  flung 
themselves  upon  their  seats,  twelve  whips 
cracked,  and,  amid  a  hurricane  of  frenzied 
bellowing,  twelve  equipages  were  launched 
simultaneously  towards  us.  The  distance 
to  be  covered  was  only  about  forty  yards, 
and  at  least  nine  of  the  vehicles  arrived 
together.     Collision  was  averted  a  score  of 


times  as  by  a  miracle.  Our  two  porters 
regarded  the  baying  avalanche  unmoved, 
merely  glancing  inquiringly  at  us,  much  as 
stewards5  might  look  towards  the  judge  for 
his  decision. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  put  the  numbers  up," 
said  Jonah.  "My  nerves  aren't  what  they 
used  to  be." 

I  boldly  selected  two  of  the  nine,  when 
the  unsuccessful  competitors  quietly  with- 
drew with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction. 
There  were  no  appeals  —  there  was  no 
discontent.  The  judge's  decision  was  not 
only  accepted — it  was  apparently  approved. 

As  we  drove  through  the  streets,  Daphne 
gave  me  my  bearings. 

"  There's  Shepheard's,  Boy,  on  the  right— 
this  is  the  Sharia  Kamel,  you  know — and 
those  are  the  gardens." 

,"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  thought  they  must  be. 
I  was  going  by  the  grass,  you  know." 

"Be  quiet.  And  this  is  the  Continental 
we're  coming  to.  And  over  there's  the  Opera 
House,  where  they're  going  to  have  the 
masked  ball.  That's  the  way  you  go  to  the 
Muski." 

"  I  didn't  catch  the  last  word,"  said  I. 
"  Just  as  you  were  speaking  ahorse  coughed." 

"  The  Muski,  dear."    < 

I  looked  at  her  in  some  alarm. 

"What  you  want,"  said  I,  "is  a  sea 
voyage." 

"  I'm  just  living  for  one,"  she  smiled. 
"  xlnd  now  put  your  hat  straight ;  we're 
going  to  pass  G.H.Q.  This  is  the  Sharia 
Kasr-el-Nil." 

"  I  never  heard  such  language  in  all  my 
life,"  said  I.  "  How  you  remember  the 
beastly  words,  I  don't  know." 

"  Hush,"  said  Daphne,  laughing  and 
laying  a  hand  on  my  arm.  "  There,"  she 
said  reverently,  nodding  to  the  right, 
"  that's  G.H.Q. — where  Berry  works." 

"  G.H.Q. ,  perhaps,"  said  I.  "Where 
Berry  works,  never.  That  edifice  has  yet 
to  be  erected." 

A  few  minutes  before  luncheon  Berry 
strolled  on  to  the  verandah,  where  Jonah 
and  I  were  lounging  in  a  couple  of  basket- 
chairs.  His  brass  hat — he  was  now  a  major 
— was  slightly  on  one  side,  and  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  staff  badges  he  wore  the 
G.H.Q.  armlet.  Beneath  an  excellent  pair 
of  breeches  his  highly-polished  field-boots 
and  spurs  gleamed  in  the  hot  sunshine. 

With  one  accord  we  scrambled  to  our  feet 
and  stood  stiffly  to  attention.  :  : 

Berry  nodded  carelessly. 
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"  Sib  down,  please,"  be  said  easily,  "  sit  down.  Let's  have  an  understanding  right 
away.  You  need  never  get  up  when  I  come  into  the  room."  And  with  that  he  sank 
into  the  chair  I  had  vacated. 

Hurriedly  Jonah  resumed  his  seat.     There  were  only  two  chairs. 
Berry  looked  at  me. 

"  Where  would  you  like  to  sit  ?  "  he  said  tenderly. 
Jonah  turned  to  me. 

"  I  think  he's  fatter,"  he  said. 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said   I.      "And   there's  a  coarser 
look  about  him." 
>  Jonah  nodded. 

"  See  where  the  camel  bit 
him  ?  "  he  said. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  I. 
"That's  his  mouth.  What  he 
drinks  with." 

My  brother-in-law  regarded 
us  affectionately. 

"  It's  like  a  breath  from 
the  slums  to  see  you 
two  again,"  he  said. 
"  Several  of  my  cockles 
are  already  warm  to  the 
touch.  The  muscles  of 
my  throat " 


"Miss  Revel  gave  a  little  cry,  and  we  both  swung  round  guiltily 
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Daphne  and  Jill  floated  on  to  the  verandah. 

"  Well,  you  three,"  said  the  former,  "  have 
you  made  friends  ?  " 

44  We  have,"  said  her  husband.  "  I've  just 
been  forgiving  them.  Didn't  you  hear  Jonah 
crying  ?  " 

I  slid  my  arm  round  Daphne's  waist  and 
drew  her  close  to  me. 

"  You're  older,  darling,  though  no  one 
would  know  it,  and  I  think  you're  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  Little  Jill  is  actually 
twenty-two.  We're  all  older.  One  of  us  is 
older  in  sin."  Here  Berry  groaned.  "  But 
we're  all  alive  and  well,  thank  God, 
and " 

I  stooped  to  kiss  her,  for  her  eyes  were 
shining. 

"We're  all  to-together  again,"  said  Jill 
shakily.  Then  she  gave  an  odd  little  laugh 
and  burst  into  tears. 

"My  sweet,"  said  Daphne,  and  flew  to 
her. 

Berry  followed  Jonah  and  me  into  the 
house.  In  the  cool  hall  he  seized  one  arm 
of  each  of  us  in  a  grip  of  iron. 

"Bless  your  two  ugly  hearts,"  he  said 
uncertainly.  "  Did  you  remember  the 
shaker  ?  " 


Six  days  later  we  were  sitting  at  tea  on 
the  verandah  of  Shepheard's  Hotel.  The 
Sharia  Kamel  was  flooded  with  brilliant 
sunshine,  and,  though  we  sat  in  the  shade, 
the  atmosphere  was  agreeably  warm.  The 
famous  street  below  us  was  full  of  movement, 
and  the  ragged  babel  of  sounds  that  rose  and 
fell  without  ceasing  made  up  a  din  that  was 
not  unpleasant. 

There  is  no  loitering  in  the  roadways  of 
Cairo.  Scurry  is  in  the  air.  Cars  slip  through 
the  crowded  streets  mostly  at  top  speed  ;  its 
Arab  ponies  rattle  the  arabiya  along  at  a 
hand-gallop  ;  even  a  porter's  barrowr  is  thrust 
on  its  way  at  five  miles  an  hour.  But  opposite 
Shepheard's  the  way  is  none  too  wide,  and 
the  traffic  is  heavy,  so  that  the  most  impatient 
driver  must  needs  go  gingerly  till  he  is  clear 
of  the  throng. 

It  was  a  remarkable  scene. 

Arabiyas,  motor-cars,  donkey-carts  hustled 
one    another    for    the    right     of    way,  and 
here  and  there  a  camel,  almost  completely 
hidden   under    its    tremendous    load, 
swayed  indifferently  along  the  gutter 
There  was  a  mounted  orderly  of 
the  A.I.F.  side  by  side  with  a 
well-horsed  brougham  from  the     , 
Sultan's    stables.      The    sullen     L 
chamberlain  upon  the  box-seat 


and  a  flutter  of  black  and  white  at  the 
closed  window  declared  its  occupants  to 
be  two  of  the  royal  harem.  A  funeral 
was  passing— first  the  rude  coffin,  hoist 
on  the  *  shoulders  of  irreverent  bearers, 
alternately  chanting  and  jesting,  as  the  mood 
took  them  ;  then  the  reiatives,  also  afoot  ; 
afterwards  a  poor  pony  dragging  a  trolley 
crowded  with  professional  wailers,  whose 
thin  song  dominated  for  a  moment  all  other 
clamour.  Wearing  the  blue-and-white  armlet 
of  the  Signal  Service,  a  dispatch-rider 
straddled  his  motor-cycle  in  hobby-horse 
fashion,  as  he  sought  to  thread  his  way 
through  the  press.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  a  native  policeman  surveyed  the 
stream  of  traffic  with  a  bored  air. 

The  pavements  were  swarming. 

Here  a  British  officer  brushed  by  two 
Bedouins  that  might  have  stepped  out  of  the 
pages  of  Holy  Writ ;  there  was  a  huckster 
of  sticks  pressing  one  or  other  of  his  varied 
collection  upon  the  passers-by  ;  here  a  man 
crying  cakes,  and  there  again  a  vendor  of 
silks  and  stuffs  dissaving  his  wares  to  any 


"'What's  he  done?'  said  a  quiet  voice." 
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that  would  throw  them  a  glance.  Little 
brown  boys  darted  along  selling  papers. 
British  soldiers  on  pass  strolled  by  in  pairs, 
looking  about  them  curiously.  White  abbas, 
green  abbas,  abbas  of  all  hues,  glowed  in 
the  bright  light.  Some  of  the  poorer  natives 
wore  theirs  looped  up  and  kilted  about  their 
thin  brown  knees.  All  but  the  latter  were 
girt  with  gay-coloured  sashes,  and  wore  the 
inevitable  tarbusch  upon  the  back  of  their 
heads.  Only  the  women  gave  no  colour  to 
the  picture,  for  all  that  there  seemed  to  be 
as  many  abroad  as  there  were  men.  Some 
of  them  bore  loads  upon  their  heads,  others 
perambulated,  plainly  but  taking  the  air  ; 
but  all  were  sombrely  dressed  in  black, 
wrapped  every  one  in  the  voluminous  haik 
and  shrouded  close  with  her  heavy  yashmak. 
A  few  went  barefoot,  writh  anklets  clinking, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  were  wearing 
stockings,  that  slipped  into  rucks  and 
wrinkles  as  they  walked,  and  shoes  that 
were  down  at  heel. 

On  the  hotel  steps  a  juggler  was  appealing 
against  the  decision  of  an  under-porter  who 
had  been  high  with  him  and  ruled  against 
his  admission.  Three  or  four  guides,  soberly 
clad,  regarded  him  with  a  sneaking  sympathy 
which  they  were  too  wise  to  express.  Every 
now  and  then  a  grave-faced  urchin  would 
thrust  a  bare  arm  under  the  balustrade  and 
plead  shrilly  for  baksheesh  with  the  visitors 
of  the  hotel.  His  failure  in  no  way  dis- 
couraged his  fellows — all  were  aware  of  the 
value  of  importunity. 

"  My  brother — Miss  Revel,"  said  Daphne, 
by  way  of  introduction. 

I  put  out  my  hand. 

"  But  we're  old  friends,"  said  I.  "  Berry 
introduced  us  at  the  Club  the  day  before 
yesterday." 

Miss  Revel  shook  hands  with  a  quick 
smile. 

"  Did  he  ?  "  she  said  innocently. 

"  I  regret,"  I  said  coldly,  "  that  I  should 
have  made  so  light  an  impression  that " 

"  Oh,  I  kn — remember.  Of  course,  you're 
the  camel  man." 

I  sat  down  beside  her  wearily. 

"  I  thought  I'd  exploded  that  theory." 

"  But  Mr.  Pleydell " 

"Told  you  I  was  one  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities  on  camels,"  I  said.  "  So 
you  said  on  Tuesday.  If  you  remember, 
I  told  you  that  my  brother-in-law  is  not 
exactly  famous  for  his  veracity.  I  added 
that  I  knew  rather  less  about  camels  than 
I  do  about  Ahasuerus'  private  life.  But 
that's  Berry's  idea  of  a  joke.     Since  I  saw 


you  I've  been  approached  by  three  different 
people  in  the  Turf  Club,  all  of  them  anxious 
to  consult  me  about  camels.  They  won't 
believe  me  when  I  say  I  know  nothing  about 
the  beastly  animals,  and  I'm  getting  so 
unpopular  that  I'm  almost  afraid  to  go 
inside  the  place.  And  now  you  start  in 
again,  just  as  if " 

I  stopped.  Miss  Revel  was  shaking  with 
laughter. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said.  "  I've  got  such 
a  dreadful  memory." 

"  Memory  !  "  I  said.  "  You  wicked  child, 
you  did  it  on  purpose.  I  can  see  it  in  your 
left  eye — the  brown  one." 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Miss 
Revel  in  a  startled  voice,  turning  two  large 
soft  eyes  in  my  direction. 

"Why,  they're  both  brown,"  said  I. 
"  How  silly — I  mean,  how  beautiful !  " 

For  a  moment  dignity  disputed  with 
laughter  the  mastery  of  her  lips.  Then, 
before  I  could  see  which  had  wron,  she 
turned  resolutely  away,  chin  in  air.**  I 
watched  her  amusedly.  Hers  was  that 
exquisite  colouring  that  will  be  found  only 
with  auburn  hair — that  delicate  dainty  bloom 
which  the  sun  will  always  freckle,  lest  you 
should  think  it  unnatural  and  not  of  this 
world.  Masses  of  coppery  hair  she  had,  lit 
with  a  random  lustre  that  leapt  from  tress 
to  tress  with  her  every  movement ;  well- 
arched  eyebrows  rose  to  a  smooth  forehead 
and  met  above  a  small  straight  nose,  and 
below,  a  short  upper  lip  gave  a  proud  touch 
to  a  face  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty.  She 
had  very  long  eyelashes. 

"  I  didn't  see  you  at  the  Continental  last 
night,"  she  said  suddenly.  "  There  was  a 
dance,  you  know." 

"  That  was  because  I  didn't  know  you 
were  going,"  said  I.  "  Besides,  you  wouldn't 
have  known  me,  if  you  had,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Texpect  I  shall  know  you  next  time." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  I.  "  I'm  a  very 
ordinary  type." 

"  Perhaps  you  won't  know  me." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  I.  "  Even  if  you  wore 
a  yashmak  and  hid  your  hair,  your  lashes 
would  give  you  away.  Placed  end  to  end, 
they  would  reach  from  Grafton  Street  to  the 
Carlton  Grill.   I've  just  been  working  it  out." 

"  Can  you  be  serious  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  can.  Do  you  believe  in 
zoology,  or  are  you  Church  of  England  ?  " 

After  some  hesitation  Miss  Revel  decided 
not  to  reply. 

"  If  I  were  a  man,"  she  said  irrelevantly, 
"  do  you  know  what  I  should  do  ?  " 
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"  You'd  probably  save  a  lot  of  money," 
said  I.  "  For  one  thing,  you'd  wear  socks 
insfcead  of  those  beautiful  stockings.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  pity.  I  hate  to  think  of 
you  in  half-hose." 

She  eyed  me  severely.     Then — 

"I  should  go  in  for  afforestation,"  she 
said. 

I  put  up  my  right  hand. 

"  I  know,  teacher,"  I  said  eagerly.  '•  I 
know.     Growing  oaks  and  things." 

"I  should  have  nurseries  for  the  little 
ones,  and " 

"Bound  to  do  that,"  said  I.  "You  can't 
have  them  running  all  over  the  house. 
Besides — — " 

"I  shan't  talk  to  you  any  more,"  said 
Miss  Revel  indignantly. 

I  sighed. 

"  I'm  very  anxious  to  see  vour  arms,"  I  said. 

"  My  what  ?  " 

"  Arms,  my  dear.  You  know,  sort  of  legs, 
only  higher  up." 

Miss  Revel  choked.     Then — 

"  What  on  earth  for  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Vaccination  marks,"  said  I  simply.  "  I 
collect  them.  Stamps  never  appealed  to  me, 
and  brasses  are  too  big.  But  vaccination 
marks  ...  I  shall  see  yours  at  the  masked 
ball.  And  now  what  about  dances  ?  I  should 
like  numbers  three  to  seven  and  eight  to 
twelve,  please,  inclusive.     And  supper"" 

"You  can  have  four  and  five  and  nine 
and  ten." 

I  groaned. 

"  Well,  well,  half  the  sofa's  better  than  no 
bed,"  I  said  resignedly.     "  And  supper." 

"  I  don't  know  about  supper,"  said  Miss 
Revel.  "  And  now  I  must  be  getting  back." 
She  rose  and  looked  at  me.  "I  should 
laugh  if  you  didn't  recognise  me,"  she 
added. 

"  Now,  is  it  likely  ?  " 
She  flung  me  a  dazzling  smile. 
"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  that  it  is  more  than 
probable." 

***** 

"  That  animal,"  said  Berry,  serving  himself 
with  a  second  helping  of  buttered  eggs, 
"  makes  my  gorge  rise." 

Moloch  (alias  Baal)  was  perched  upon  the 
mantelpiece  and  engaged  in  a  searching 
examination  of  the  sole  of  his  left  foot. 
Every  now  and  then  he  gibbered,  as  with 
excitement. 

Jill  made  haste  to  swallow  the  coffee  she 
was  drinking.     Then — 

"He's  a  dear,"  she  said  indignantly. 
"You  know  he  is.     He's  only   bitten  you 


once,"  she  added  reproachfully,  "and   then 
you  asked  for  it." 

"  If  trying  to  intimate  to  the  brute  that  I 
was  quite  capable  of  conveying  the  quarters 
of  a  mandarin  from  my  plate  to  my  mouth 
without  his  assistance  is  asking  for  it,  I  must 
plead  guilty." 

"  Perhaps  he  didn't  like  the  way  you  eat " 

said  I.  ' 

"  Possibly,"  said  Berry.     "  He  has  queer 

tastes.     I  trust,  brother,  that  your  peculiar 

method  of  imbibing  has  found  favour  in  his 

eyes.      If    not "      He  shook  his    head 

mournfully. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he's  likely  to  try  and 
help  me  to  drink?"  said  I,  glancing  appre- 
hensively, cup  in  hand,  over  my  shoulder. 

"It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time,"  said 
Berry,  "that  he  has  engaged  in  a  work  of 
supererogation.  Only  a  week  ago  he  scoured 
Daphne  for  fleas  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
he  must  have  known  quite  well  that  she'd 
had  a  bath  that  morning." 

A  roll  sang  past  his  ear.  Berry  reached 
for  the  marmalade. 

"  For  devotion  to  duty,"  he  said,  "during 
a  meal.  This  very  gallant  officer  continued 
to  attack  his  food  with  entire  disregard  for 
his  own  safety.  He  set  a  very  high  standard 
to  those  under  him." 
"  Pig,"  said  his  wife. 

"That's  right,"  said  Berry.  "Liken 
your  lawful  husband  to  the  lower  animals. 
Compare  him  with  swine."  He  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven.  "And  this  is  what  I  have 
fought  for."  He. paused  to  gaze  at  a  large 
piece  of  toast,  which  he  had  coated  with 
butter.  "D'you  think  that  will  go  in,  or 
shall  I  cut  it  in  two  ?  "  he  added  miserably. 

"  Oh,  easy,"  said  Jonah.  "  Of  course  it's 
not  everyone's  mouthful,  but  for  you  .  .  . 
Hadn't  you  better  have  some  more  butter, 
though  ?  I  can  see  the  toast  showing 
through  in  one  place." 

Berry  pushed  away  his  plate. 
"Now,  I   shan't  eat   it  at  all,"  he  said. 
"Just  to  punish  yon.     Is  there  any  more 
coffee  ?  " 

"To-night's  the  night,"  said  Daphne 
suddenly.  "We  may  as  well  dine  here, 
don't  you  think  ?  " 

For  a  moment  I  glanced  at  her 
question ingly.  Then  I  remembered  the 
masked  ball. 

"Much  nicer,"  said  Jill.  "And  we  can 
just  push  off  quietly  at  a  quarter  to  ten." 

"  1  shall  go  as  a  parade  state,"  announced 
my  brother-in-law.  "I  shall  sit  on  a  buff 
slip  and  be  erroneous.     Those  who  ask  me 
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the  way  to  the  bar  I  shall  direct  to  the 
cloak-room.  At  times  I  shall  be  quite 
unintelligible.'" 

"When  you've  quite  finished,"  said 
Daphne,  "  I'll  say  that  it's  not  a  fancy-dress 
ball,  but  a  bal  masque." 

"  French  !  "  said  her  husband  rapturously. 
"The  tongue  of  diplomats.  Delivered  with 
the  famous  Lyons  accent.  Who  would  think 
it,  to  look  at  her  ?'" 

"  Fool,"  said  his  wife.  "  Are  you  playing 
polo  this  afternoon  ? "  she  added,  turning  to 
Jonah. 

"  I  am.     You  and  Jill  coming  ?  " 

My  sister  shook  her  head. 

"  Our  afternoon  at  the  canteen,"  she  said. 
"  It's  great  fun,  but  I  like  the  hospitals  best." 

"  They  cheer  when  they  see  her  coming," 
said  Jill. 

"  That'll  do,  Jill,"  said  Daphne,  "  or  I'll 
tell  them  about  the  letters  you  get." 

Jill  blushed  furiously. 

"  They're  a  popular  pair,"  said  Berry. 
"  Get  more  salutes  in  the  street  than  the 
C.-in-C.  I  was  with  Daphne  once  outside 
the  Turf  Club,  and  an  Australian  happened 
to  pass.  I  returned  his  salute,  when  the 
fellow  stopped  and  came  back.  '  Excuse 
me,'  he  said,  '  but  I  was  saluting  the  lady.' " 

I  looked  to  my  sister  for  confirmation. 

"  Quite  true,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"  What  on  earth  did  you  say  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Apologised,  of  course,  and  said  I  hoped 
he'd  overlook  it  this  time.  The  only  way 
was  to  take  the  wind  out  of  his  sails." 
Rising  to  his  feet,  he  consulted  his  wrist- 
watch.  "A  short  ten  minutes  and  I  must 
be  gone.  Jonah,  I'll  trouble  you  for  the 
paper."  *  » 

Jonah  passed  him  The  Gazette,  and  he 
sauntered  out  of  the  room.  I  pushed  my 
chair  back,  and  Moloch  alighted  on  my 
shoulder.  For  a  moment  I  regarded  him 
uneasily.  Then  he  placed  two  small  firm 
hands  on  my  cheek  and  deliberately  pushed 
my  head  round  till  he  was  out  of  my  sight. 

"  He  doesn't  like  being  stared  at," 
explained  Jill,  rippling  with  mirth. 

"Have  some  more  coffee,"  said  Jonah 
eagerly. 

"  Wait  till  he's  on  your  neck,"  said  I. 
"  Seriously,  what  should  A  do  ?  " 

"A  should  humour  B,"  said  Jonah.  "  It's 
as  plain  as  a  pikestaff." 

"You  fool,"  said  I.  "How  do  I 
know •" 

"  Keep  perfectly  still.  I'll  tell  you  when 
he  bites  you." 

I  was  afraid  to  throw  anything  at  him,  lest 


Moloch  should  misinterpret  my  movement. 
So  I  swallowed  and  sat  very  still.  A 
disconcerting  shriek  of  laughter  from  my 
companions  increased  my  apprehension. 

"  I'm  afraid  he  doesn't  like  your  hair- 
wash,"  said  Jonah  unsteadily. 

This  was  more  than  I  could  bear,  so  I 
rose  as  quietly  as  I  could  and  turned  to  look. 
in  the  mirror  behind  me.  I  was  just  in 
time  to  witness  "the  assault.  With  a  squeal 
of  rage  Moloch  braced  his  feet  against  my 
head,  and,  seizing  my  ear  with  both  hands, 
strove  to  detach  it  from  the  scalp.  With  a 
yell  I  grabbed  him  by  the  body,  when  he 
bit  me  twice  with  the  rapidity  of  a  serpent, 
and  took  a  flying  leap  on  to  the  breakfast- 
table.  A  moment  later  he  was  turning  over 
the  dates  with  all  the  deliberation  of  a 
seasoned  gourmand. 

I  said  a  most  appropriate  word  under  my 
breath.  The  others  were  all  speechless  with 
laughter. 

Berry  put  his  head  round  the  door  and 
watched  mc  licking  my  finger. 

"  I  suppose  you  asked  for  it,"  he  said. 
***** 

At  a  quarter  to  three  that  afternoon  Miss 
Revel  was  driving  a  two-seater  out  of  the 
Club  gates.  She  missed  me  by  six  inches, 
and  pulled  up  to  apologise.  I  took  off  my 
hat. 

"  Now  I  shall  want  six  and  seven  as  well," 
said  I. 

She  gave  me  a  puzzled  smile. 

"Six  and  seven,"  she  said.  "What  a 
funny  sum  !  I've  heard  of  six  and  eight. 
Isn't  that  the  lawyer's  fee  ?  " 

"  I'm  talking  of  dances,"  said  I.  "  I  was 
to  have  four  and  five  and  nine  and  ten, 
wasn't  I  ?     And  supper." 

Suddenly  she  seemed  to  understand. 

"  O-oh,"   she    said.       "How    funny  —  I 

mean ■     All    right,    six    and   seven    as 

well." 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  I  said,  "  I  believe  you'd 
forgotten." 

Miss  Revel  threw  back  her  head  and 
laughed.  Then  she  gave  me  a  mischievous 
glance. 

"  I  swear  I  hadn't,"  she  said.    "  So  long." 

"  And  supper." 

"Perhaps."  Then,  instead  of  letting  in 
the  clutch,  she  pointed  over  my  shoulder. 
"  That  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

I  turned  to  see  the  marmoset  regarding 
me  wistfully  about  a  horse's  length  away. 

"  Moloch  !  "  I  said  stupidly.     "  Moloch  !  " 

The  animal  whimpered  a  greeting.  I 
turned  to  Miss  Revel, 
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"  He  must  have  followed  me,"  I  s  tid.  "  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  it." 

Hurriedly  I  told  her  the  details  of  the 
morning's  assault.     When  I  had  fitiished— 

"  I  believe  he's  sorry,"  she  said.  "  He's 
probably  followed  you  to  apologise." 

"  He  might  have  chosen  a  better  time,"  I 
%  said.     "  Now  I  shall  have  to  take  the  little 
blighter  home  again." 

Miss  Revel  opened  the  door  of  the  car. 
"  Get  in,"  she  said,  "  both  of  you." 
As  we  swung  round  the  second  corner,  the 
door  of  one  of   the  head-lights  flew  open. 
Miss  Revel  slowed   up,  and   I   got   out  to 
fasten  it. 

"  You'll  want  two  hands,"  said  she  ;  "  it's 
awfully  stiff.     I'll  hold  Moloch." 

I  handed  him  over.  The  next  moment 
there  was  a  shriek,  and  I  whipped  round  to 
see  the  marmoset  scudding  up  the  drive 
which  led  to  a  private  house. 

If  I  had  not  slipped  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps,  I  should  have  had  him.  As  it  was,  I 
rose  painfully  to  my  feet  to  see  the  animal 
leering  at  me  from  the  comparative  safety  of 
a  tastefully  furnished  hall.  Although  the 
front  door  was  wide  open,  there  was  no  one 
in  sight.  I  glanced  at  the  windows,  but  all 
the  shutters  were  drawn  to.  It  was  the  hour 
of  siesta. 

Wondering  what  to  do.  I  began  to  wipe 
the  perspiration  from  my  face.  Should  you 
wish  to  keep  cool  in  Egypt,  it  is  inadvisable 
to  run,  even  in  winter-time,  until  after 
sundown. 

A  step  on  the  gravel,  and  there  was  Miss 
Revel  beside  me. 

"  Where's  he  gone  ?  "  she  whispered. 
I  indicated  the  marmoset  with  a  shaking 
fore-finger. 

"  There's  the  swine,"  I  said  bitterly. 
Putting   a   small   hand   on   my   shoulder 
for  support,  Miss  Revel  bowed  her  head  to  a 
tempest  of  laughter. 

"  Hush,"  she  sobbed.  "  I  suppose  it  was 
my  fault.  Oh,  I'm  so  dreadfully  sorry." 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said  stiffly. 
Miss  Revel  only  covered  her  eyes  and 
continued  to  shake  with  merriment.  I 
glanced  uneasily  at  the  shuttered  windows  and 
began  to  rehearse  a  suitable  explanation  against 
the  coming  of  the  occupant  of  the  house. 

"  Madam,  I  am  extremely  sorry,  but.  .  .  . 
Yes,  that  behind  the  clock  is  our  little 
marmoset.  ...  I  think  the  vase  must 
have  been  riveted.  He  only  just.  ...  If 
I  could  have  a  pair  of  steps  and  some  dates. 
.  .  .  I'm  afraid  my  sister  is  a  little  over- 
wrought. .  .  ." 


Suddenly  I  turned  to  my  companion. 

"  D'you  know  who  lives  here  ? "  I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

I  tried  to  consider  what  was  the  best  thing 
to  do.  Of  course  I  could  ring,  but  the 
summons  was  sure  to  be  answered  by  a  black 
servant,  who  would  not  understand  a  word  I 
said,  and  would  probably  make  a  clumsy  mess 
of  things  if  he  tried  to  catch  the  miscreant. 
The  noise  would  certainly  bring  the  owner 
upon  the  scene.  If,  however,  we  went  to 
work  scientifically,  there  was  more  than  a 
sporting  chance  of  our  catching  the  creature 
and  getting  away  without  attracting  attention. 
After  a  moment's  reflection  I  chose  the  latter 
course. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  "  I'll  just  stroll  in 
quietly,  without  appearing  to  notice  him,  and 
then,  when  he  thinks  I'm  going  by,  I'll  turn 
and  pick  him  up.  -  You  just  stand  at  the 
door  in  case  he  makes  a  bolt  that  way." 

She  nodded,  and  with  a  nonchalant  air  I 
walked  up  the  steps  on  tiptoe.  To  complete 
the  illusion,  I  uncovered  and  wiped  my  shoes 
on  the  mat  before  beginning  to  saunter 
aimlessly  in  Moloch's  direction.  With  my 
gaze  apparently  riveted  on  the  opposite  wall, 
I  was  careful  to  keep  him  in  the  tail  of 
my  eye. 

I  am  prepared  to  swear  that  my  pose  was 
flawless,  but  I  had  not  allowed  for  instinct. 
I  was  still  some  six  yards  from  my  objective, 
when,  with  a  deliberation  as  calculated  as  my 
own,  he  started  on  all  fours  to  walk  towards 
the  open  door  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
drawing-room.  His  tail  waved  derisively  to 
and  fro.  At  once  I  stood  still  where  I  was. 
So  did  Moloch.  But  he  did  not  sit  down. 
He  just  turned  his  head  to  look  at  me  and 
see  that  I  kept  my  distance.  .  I  watched  the 
contemptuous  gestures  of  his  tail  with  rising 
indignation. 

It  was  now  clear  that  I  must  have  assistance, 
and  I  turned  to  the  front  door.  Curiosity 
had  led  my  companion  as  far  as  the  mat, 
from  which  point  of  vantage  she  could 
observe  what  took  place.  At  the  moment  she 
was  reeling  against  the  wall  in  a  paroxysm 
of  silent  laughter.  Solemnly  I  beckoned  her 
to  my  side. 

"  I  daren't  move,"  I  said,  when  she  had 
glided  up  to  me.  "  So  it's  up  to  you  to 
make  an  encircling  movement  and  cut  him 
off.  For  Heaven's  sake,  get  between  hi  in 
and  that  door  !     Shut  it  if  you  can." 

She  nodded  and  began  to  move  noiselessly 
in  the  direction  I  had  indicated,  when,  clearly 
divining  our  tactics,  Moloch,  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  of  impertinence;  leapt  into  the  air, 
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spun  into  the  caper  of  a  demoniac,  squealed, 
and  hurled  himself  into  the  drawing-room. 

What  was  left  of  my  prudence  I  flung  to 
the  winds.  After  what  had  occurred  I  would 
have  followed  the  sweep  into  a  nunnery. 

When  we  entered  the  room,  the  marmoset 
was  investigating  the  contents  of  a  bowl  on 
the  top  of  the  piano.  I  fancy  it  was  the  look 
in  my  eyes  that  emphasised  the  discretion  of 
a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  nearest  window- 
curtain.  I  saw  the  mistake  he  had  made 
before  he  did,  and  turned  excitedly  to  my 
companion. 

"  Now  we've  got  him,"  I  said.  "  He  can't 
clear  out,  and  he  can't  hang  on  indefinitely. 
You  stand  by  the  curtain  to  catch  him  if  he 
tries  to  come  down,  and  I'll  harass  him  from 
the  window-sill." 

From  his  excited  gibbering  Moloch  seemed 
to  realise  that  his  position  was  desperate. 
There  was  not  room  for  him  to  sit  on  the 
pole,  and  though  he  scrambled  up  to  the 
curtain-rings,  by  dint  of  standing  on  the  sill 
of  the  open  window  and  holding  on  to  the 
green  shutters,  I  could  reach  to  within  three 
inches  of  him  with  my  disengaged  hand. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Miss  Revel 
and  I  regarded  him  expectantly. 

"  What's  he  done  ?  "  said  a  quiet  voice. 

Miss  Bevel  gave  a  little  cry,  and  we  both 
swung  round  guiltily  to  see  a  good-looking 
man  of  about  fifty  regarding  us  with  a  grave 
smile.  He  was  in  khaki,  but  he  had  no  coat 
on,  and  his  sleeves  were  rolled  up.  His 
hands  were  in  the  pockets  of  his  slacks.  As 
I  stepped  gingerly  down  from  the  window, 
Moloch  made  good  his  escape. 

For  a  moment  we  all  stood  looking  at  one 
another.     Then — 

"  Whatever  must  you  think  ?  "  said  Miss 
Bevel  weakly. 

The  soldier  drew  forwrard  an  easy  chair. 

"Won't  you  sit  down  ?"  he  said  courteously. 

Taking  a  deep  breath,  I  plunged  into  the 
sea  of  apology  and  explanation.  When  I 
paused — 

"Trespass  is  bad  enough,"  he  said. 
"  Happily  I  was  just  in  time  to  save  you  from 
a  worse  crime."  He  stepped  to  the  mantel- 
piece, where  the  marmoset  sat  watching  us. 
"  George,"  he  said,  "  you  wicked  fellow, 
what  have  you  been  doing  ? "  In  silence 
the  animal  scrambled  contentedly  on  to  his 
shoulder  and  put  a  small  arm  round  his 
neck.  "  You-  see,  he's  all  right  with  me," 
he  added,  "  but  he's  always  a  bit  nervous 
of  strangers." 

"  But  you  said  it  was  Moloch,"  gasped 
Miss  Bevel,  turning  to  me. 


I  opened  my  mouth,  but  at  first  no  words 
came.     At  length — 

"I — I  thought  it  was,"  I  stammered. 

"  They're  all  exactly  alike,"  said  the 
soldier.  "It's  a  mistake  anybody  might 
make." 

There  was  a  dreadful  silence.     Then — 

"  D'you  know  any  deep  pools  near  here  ?  " 
I.  said.  "Where  a  man  may  drown  undis- 
turbed ?     The  river's  so  public." 

Our  host  rang  the  bell  with  a  pleasant 
laugh. 

"  You  must  have  some  tea  first,"  he  said. 

Of  our  united  humble  protests  he  would 
have  none. 

"  I  insist."  He  spoke  as  one  having 
authority.  *"  I  think  you  have  given  me  the 
right  to  choose  your  punishment."  he  added, 
with  a  quick  smile. 

With  silent  foot  a  native  servant  entered 
the  room  and  stood  awaiting  his  master's 
pleasure. 

"  Bring  tea,"  said  the  latter.  Then  he 
turned  to  Miss  Bevel. 

"  You  will  hold  me  excused,"  he  said,  with 
a  bow,  "  while  I  fetch  iny  coat." 

"  Of  course,"  murmured  my  companion. 

When  he  re-entered  the  room,  he  was 
wearing  the  badges  of  rank  of  a  lieutenant- 
general. 

*  #  -*       .  -55-  * 

The  fourth  dance  was  a  fox-trot.  As  we 
glided  into  the  lilt  of  the  tune — 

"  Shall  we  dance  this?  "  I  said  to  Miss 
Bevel,  "  or  shall  we  just  jazz  ?  " 

"  Jazz  ?  " 

"  The  new  verb,  my  dear.  You  know.  I 
jazz,  thou  just,  he  jad :  we  jammed,  ye 
jabbed,  they  were  extremely  daring.  You 
see,  I  knew  you  all  right,  didn't  I  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure  yet." 

I  stared  at  the  little  masked  face  so  close 
to  my  own.  There  was  a  maddening  smile 
on  the  red  lips.     * 

"  There  are  times,"  I  said,  "  when  I  don't 
understand  you."  My  partner  laughed. 
"However — I'm  more  than  pleased  with 
your  markings,"  I  added,  critically  inspecting 
the  vaccination  marks  high  up  on  her 
right  arm.  "  They  will  greatly  add  to  the 
distinction  which  already  characterises  my 
collection." 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  Miss  Bevel. 
"Can.  you  carry  them  in  your  head,  or  do 
you  want  to  take  an  impression  ?  " 

"  They  are  already  graven  upon  my  heart. 
You  can  guess  the  name  that's  there,  can't 
you  ?  " 

"  I've  no  idea." 
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"  Moloch,  of  course.  Queen  Mary  lost 
Calais.     And  I  thought  I'd  found  Moloch." 

"And  who,"  said  Miss  Revel/'  is  Moloch  ?" 

I  started  violently,  missed  a  step,  trod  on 
my  partner's  toes,  apologised  in  a  voice  I 
hardly  recognised,  and  then  led  her  out  of-  the 
dance.    When  we  had  found  "a  quiet  corner — 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  know  who 
Moloch  is  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"I  don't  seem  to  remember,"  she  said 
slowly. 

I  looked  at  her  very  hard. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  say  we  didn't  have  tea 
with  a  general  next  ?  " 

"  Did  we  ?  "  said  Miss  Revel. 

Amazedly  I  regarded  her.     At  length — 

"Either  you're  pulling  my  leg,"  I  said 
heavily,  "or  else  you  ought  to  take' up 
Mentalism." 

"  Seriously  ? " 

"  I  mean  it,"  said  I.  "I  knew  a  fellow 
who  took  it  up,  and  within  a  month  he  was 
a  brigadter-general.  Of  course  he'd  been  a 
brigadier-general  for  years,  but  I  mean  to 
say  he  retained  his  rank." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  interval  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  dances  she  asked  me  to 
fetch  her  a  glass  of  water.  When  I  returned 
she  was  gone,  and  the  music  had  already 
commenced  before  I  saw  her  close  to  the 
entrance.     I  stepped  to  her  side. 

"I  am  quite  prepared  for  you  to  deny 
that  you  asked  me  to  fetch  you  some  water," 
I  said,  handing  her  the  glass. 

She  looked  •  at  me  mischievously  over  the 
rim  of  the  tumbler. 

"  I'm  very  glad  of  it,"  she  said.  "  But  I 
•nust  admit  I  don't  remember "  • 

I  was  getting  frightened,  and  wre  danced 
the  next  dance  in  silence. 

It  was  after  the  seventh,  when  we  were 
seated  half-way  up  the  grand  staircase,  that 
she  turned  to  me  with  a  smile. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  this  afternoon,"  she 
said.     "  Your  face,  when  the  General  called 


him  '  George,'  was  the  funniest What 

on  earth's  the  matter  ?  " 

With  an  effort  I  mastered  a  frantic  desire 
to  scream,  kick  somebody,  and  rush  out  of 
the  building. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  I  replied  uncertainly. 
"  One  or  other  of  us  is  mad.  That's  all.  I 
don't  know  which  yet.  I'm  beginning  to 
think  it's  me.  Let's  talk  of  something  else," 
I  added  hurriedly.  "  Vaccination  marks, 
for  instance." 

"  Vaccination  marks  !  "  cried  Miss  Revel. 

I  laughed  bitterly. 

"Oh,  you  wouldn't  remember,"  I  said. 
"It  must  be  quite  half  an  hour  since  we 
discussed  them.  If  you  did,  you'd  recollect 
that  I  said  yours  were  graven  upon  my 
heart." 

I  was  sitting  on  her  right,  and,  as  I  spoke, 
I  glanced  at  her  bare  arm. 

There  were  no  marks  on  it  at  all. 

I  stared  until  I  thought  my  eyes  would 
fall  out  of  my  head.  Then  I  looked  about 
me  dazedly,  as  one  in  a  dream.  Suddenly  a 
wave  swept  surging  into  my  brain. 

"  Have  you  a  twin-sister  ? "  I  said  in  a 
shaking  voice. 

"  But  how  clever  of  him  to  find  out !  "  said 
Miss  Revel,  falling  into  silvery  laughter. 

For  fully  a  minute  we  regarded  one 
another  in  eloquent  silence.  Then  I  gave  a 
long  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I've  had  a  wearing  day,  haven't  I  ?  "  I 
said.  "Chorus.  First  he  mixed  the  mar- 
mosets and  then  he  mixed  the  sisters." 

"  History  repeats  itself,"  said  Miss  Revel. 

"  I  know.  But  I  never  knew  that  beauty 
did,  too.  Otherwise  I  might  have  guessed 
before." 

"  What  we  both  want  to  know,"  said  Miss 
Revel  wickedly,  "  is  which  of  us  you  want  to 
take  in  to  supper  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Yes." 

"  The  one  I  had  tea  with,"  I  said. 


The  second  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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CLARA  and  Bertha  were  two  good  young 
girls,  and  it  is  better  to  be  good  than 
to  be  brilliant.  During  the  War  they 
both  did  erratic  shorthand  in  a  temporary 
building,  and  what  they  were  paid  for  it  I 
cannot  tell  you,  but  it  was  a  good  deal  more 
than  it  was  worth.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden 
an  armistice  broke  out,  and  they  had  even 
more  leisure  than  they  had  before,  which  was 
saying  a  good  deal.  So,  being  enamoured 
of  the  independent  life  that  war  had  opened 
up  for  them,  they  decided  to  join  forces  and 
enter  upon  some  business  or  profession. 

As  they  were  not  artists  nor  even  art 
students,  the  first  thiug  to  do  was,  naturally, 
to  take  a  studio.  There  they  lived — 
principally  on  tea — did  ingenious  things  with 
chintz  and  packing-cases,  and  discussed 
methods  of  making  a  livelihood,  such  as 
cinema  acting,  photography,  hat-making, 
house  decoration,  confectionery — they  could 
both  make  peppermint  creams  —  book- 
binding, the  forcing  of  early  rhubarb,  with 
mushrooms  as  a  side-line,  the  opening  of  a 
tea  shop,  and  other  avocations.  Pending 
a  decision,  they  lived  economically  on  their 
dress  allowances  ;  and  what  they  dressed  on 
I  cannot  say,  but  believe  it  was  principally 
last  year's  stock  and  alterations. 

One  night,  while  they  were  at  dinner 
—  sardines,  peppermint  creams,  and  cocoa — 
and  discussing  the  business  or  profession 
that  they  should  adopt,  the  conversation 
branched  off,  as,  indeed,  conversations 
between  Clara  and  Bertha  wTere  apt  to  do. 
They  began  to  talk  about  Cicely. 

They  both  knew  Cicely.  Cicely  was  by 
invitation  coming  to  luncheon  —  largely 
re-heated  fish-cakes — at  the  studio  next  day. 
Cicely  was  interesting  and  had  glorious  red 
hair.  '  But  she  was  not  quite — not  exactly — 
well,  you  know  what  I  mean. 

Clara  and  Bertha  had  something  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  Cicely's  glorious  red  hair. 
Clara  maintained  that  Cicely  did.  Bertha 
was  equally  sure  that  Cicely  didn't.  At  first 
they  stated  their  reasons,  but  they  rapidly 


fell  back  on  repeated  statement  as  involving 
less  mental  strain. 

"  I  tell  you  she  does,"  said  Clara.  "  I 
spotted  it  the  first  time  I  saw  her.  I  couldn't 
be  wrong  about  a  thing  like  that." 

"  She  does  not,"  said  Bertha.  "  I  don't 
likelier  any  more  than  you  do,  and  I  know 
lots  of  things  about  her.  But  the  colour  of 
her  hair  is  natural." 

"  Well,  I'll  bet  you  evens  that  it's  not." 

"  I'll  take  that.  How  much  will  you 
bet  ?  " 

"  I'll  bet  you — let  me  see,  I'll  bet  you  a 
tangerine  orange  to  two  cigarettes,"  said 
Clara. 

"  You  silly  !  "  said  Bertha.  "  That  isn't 
bettiug  evens.     That's  betting  two  to  one." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Clara.  "  If 
anything,  it's  betting  one  to  two.  But  it's 
evens  really,  because  one  tangerine  is  worth 
about  as  much  as  two  cigarettes — good 
cigarettes." 

"  I  ought  to  know  more  about  betting 
than  you  do,"  said  Bertha.  "  I've  got'  two 
brothers,  and  you've  got  none." 

"  One  of  the  brothers  is  a  curate." 

"That  may  be,"  Bertha  admitted,  "but 
the  other  one  was  sent  down  from  Oxford. 
Anyhow,  you  can't  get  away  from  facts,  can 
you  ?  Two  cigarettes  are  two,  and  one 
orange  is  one.  Whether  it's  two  to  one  or 
one  to  twro  may  be  doubtful,  and  depends  on 
which  way  you  look  at  it.  But  why  can't 
we  bet  some  even  sum  of  money — say, 
twopence  ?  " 

"  Because  ladies  don't  bet  actual  money — 
except  with  bookmakers." 

"  I  say,  Clara,  did  you  ever  make  a  bet 
with  a  real  bookmaker  ?  " 

"  Not  yet ;  but  I  might — if  we  go  to  the 
Derby  together." 

"  Do  let's.  It  would  be  too  thrilling. 
What  colour  do  you  like  best  for  a  horse  ? 
Oh,  yes.  But  about  that  bet.  It  won't  do, 
you  see,  because,  if  you  win,  you'll  get  two 
cigarettes,  and  you  don't  smoke." 

"That's   true,"   said    Clara   meditatively. 
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"  But  if  you  win}  you  get  a  tangerine,  and 
you  simply  hate  them.  No,  it's  the  same 
for  both." 

"  Then  couldn't  we  put  it  the  other  way 

round  ? " 

"No,  that 
wouldn't 
be  right. 
Because,  if 
I  lost,  I 
haven't  got 
any  cigar- 
ettes to  pay 
with,  and  if 
you  lost, 


"  Which  one  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Bertha,  "  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  the  curate.  But  it  was  before  he 
was  ordained,  though.  Now,  it  must  be  a 
certainty  about  Cicely's  hair." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Clara.  "  It's  a  certainty 
she  dyes  it." 

"No,  it's  a  certainty  she  doesn't.  But, 
anyhow,  it's  a  certainty,  because  it's  really 
happened." 

"That's  wrong,  anyhow.  Because,  if  a 
person  doesn't  do  a  thing,  then  it  hasn't 
happened.  If  I  don't  paint  my  nose  blue, 
that  isn't  a  happening." 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  "  said  Bertha. 


* SH"am 


"Til  bet  you — let  me  see,  I'll  bet  you  a  tangerine  orange  to  two  cigarettes,*  said  Clara." 

you  haven't  got  any  tangerines.     Of  course,  "  I  don't  know.     An  omission,  I  suppose, 

if  we  both  lost,  we  could  exchange  afterwards,  But  I've  thought  of  a  much  worse  thing 

but    then,   in   strict    betting,   that   doesn't  than  that  which  absolutely  spoils   the  bet. 

naPpen."  How's  the  bet  to  be  settled  ? " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Bertha;  "you've  "We  could  ask  her.     We  needn't  put  it 

reminded    me.      We   can't    bet  on   a  cer-  rudely.     We  could  say  :  *  Cicely,  how  do  you 

tamty."  manage  to  get  your  hair  such  a  beautiful 

"  How  do  you  know  ? "  colour  ? '    And   then  we  could .  see  if  she 

"  One  of  my  brothers  told  me,"  blushed," 
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"  She  never  blushes,"  said  Clara,  ""and 
you  can't  believe  a  word  she  savs." 

"That's  true,"  Bertha  admitted.  "The 
only  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  write  to 
the  editor  of  a  sporting  paper.  That's  what 
men  do  when  there's  any  doubt.  My  other 
brother  told  me  that." 

"Yes,"  said  Clara,  "but  how's  the  editor 
going  to  settle  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  knows  all  the  rules.  And  he's 
got  to  settle  it.  He's  compelled  to  do  it. 
It's  what  he's  there  for.  I  suppose  he'd  go 
and  look." 

"And  would  you  trust  the  judgment  of 
any  man  about  a  thing  of  that  kind  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  I  only  said  it  was  all  we 
could  do.  I  suppose  the  bet  must  be  off. 
Let's  clear  these  things  away.  It's  your 
turn  to  wash  and  mine  to  dry." 

When  the  apparatus  of  the  banquet  had 
been  removed,  the  two  girls  drew7  deck-chairs 
to  the  pleasing  vicinity  of  the  coke  stove. 
Clara  had  a  tangerine  orange,  wrhich  she 
attacked  delicately,  and  a  novel,  which 
remained  closed.  Bertha  had  one  alleged 
cigarette  and  another  novel,  which  also 
remained  closed. 


"  I've  been  thinking,"  said  Bertha,  "  that 
some  people  make  money  by  breeding  Persian 
cats.  They  have  to  be  smoke-grey.  I  mean, 
the  cats  do — you  know  the  sort.  And  then 
we  shouldn't  have  to  give  up  the  studio, 
which  was  the  great  objection  to  the  rhubarb- 
•and-mushrooms  idea." 

"  Yes,  cats  might  do  us.  Talking  of  cats, 
are  we  going  to  give  Cicely  anything  for 
lunch  to-morrow  besides  the  fish-cakes  ?  " 

"  Jam,  I  suppose.  We  don't  want  a  lot  of 
swank.     And  we've  got  these  daffodils." 

"Yes,  they're  lovely.  I#say,  Bertha,  what 
about  bulb-growing  ?  Fortunes  have  been 
made  by  it." 

"  You've  got  to  know  how,  and  I  believe 
you  have  to  wait  six  years." 

"And*  that  settles  that,"  said  Clara 
definitely,  as  she  dropped  the  relics  of  a 
tangerine  orange  into  the  coke  stove. 

For  a  moment  the  conversation  lingered, 
and  then  Bertha  said  suddenly  :  "  There's  a 
lot  of  red  tape  about  betting,  isn't  there  ?  " 

"I  know,"  said  Clara.  "I  can't  make 
out  how  on  earth  men  manage  to  ruin  them- 
selves by  gambling.  Once  you  really  go  into 
it,  it  doesn't  seem  up  to  much." 


THE    COTTAGE    HOME, 
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MAUROY,  the  hashish  smoker  at 
Saigon,  made  me  write  this  story. 
He  tormented  me  night  and  day 
with  questions  about  Count  Henri  Flamant 
and  Mademoiselle  Gueldy.  He  wanted  me 
to  tell  him  of  the  Shan  monk,  the  circular 
depths,  and  the  grove  of  green. 

"  Why  are  you  so  curious  about  these 
things  ? "  I  asked  him  one  day,  when  he 
had  nearly  driven  me  crazy. 

"I  might  write  a  story  about  them,"  he 
said. 

"Oh,"  I  snarled,  "you  might,  might 
you  ?  "  • 

I  shut  my  mouth  then — shut  it  tight.  I 
was  a  fool,  but  I  wasn't  going  to  let  a  crazy 
dope  fiend  get  away  with  me — not  much — 
so  I'm  writing  here  the  story  that  Mauroy 
wanted  to  write.  He  might  have  done  it 
better.  He  was  an  educated  man,  a  great 
naturalist  before  he  took  to  smoking  the 
hemp,  but  there  are  little  things  that  I  could 
never  make  him  understand.  I  mean 
incidents  like  the  trip  across  the  polished 
strip  of  granite,  and  also  the  look  of  the 
grove  of  green  when  we  entered  it. 

I  am  a  fool.  I  was  born  in  Chartres  Street, 
in  the  old  French  quarter  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  first  wish  I  had  was  a  desire  to 
change  into  the  big  monkey  old  Pete 
Rondepierre  kept  in  his  shop  near  the 
corner  of  Royal  Street  and  St.  Anthony's 
Alley.  The  monkey  got  as  many  nuts  as  he 
could  eat,  and  he  sat  in  the  sun  and  made 
faces  at  everyone  who  passed  by,  so  I  envied 
him. 

I  guess  I  copied  that  monkey  a  lot.  I 
took  what  was  given  me,  and  made  faces  at 
those  who  wouldn't  give.  Kept  moving,  too. 
Seen  most  of  the  world.  Can  write  a  hobo's 
Baedeker  of  most  big  towns  from  "  Chi " 
to   Melbourne,  and  from   Paris  to  Penang. 
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I've  made  a  ten  spot  a  day  with  good 
emotional  stuff  in  Market  Street,  'Frisco,  and 
I've  made  the  same  amount  in  gathering 
shillings  from  the  big  betters  as  the  cabs 
rolled  along  Moore  Park  to  Rand  wick  Race- 
course. I've  played  the  stranded  American 
to  rich  tourists  who  came  to  Kandy  to  look 
at  the  horse's  tooth  that  old  Buddha  is 
supposed  to  have  hacked  his  chupatties  with, 
and  I've  played  the  same  tale  on  the 
Bubbling  Well  Road  when  an  American 
battleship  struck  Shanghai.  I'm  a  two- 
handed,  pull-it-out-of-'em  fool,  and  I'm 
not  denying  it. 

It  was  in  Sydney  that  I  met  Count  Henri 
Flamant,  and  Mademoiselle .  Gueldy,  and 
Mademoiselle's  aunt,  Madame  D'Herlys.  I 
struck  a  financial  sand-bar  in  Sydney,  and 
I  was  sleeping  regularly  under  the  big 
Moreton  Bay  fig  trees  in  the  Outer  Domain, 
and  fighting  the  wolves  at  the  soup 
kitchen  for  enough  to  give  me  the  strength 
to  talk. 

Then  came  a  lucky  morning.  I  saw  Count 
Henri  steaming  down  Castlereagh  Street, 
and,  feeling  certain  that  he  was  French, 
I  dug  for  a  wad  of  Creole  lingo  that  I  had 
learned  from  the  Cajuns  down  on  Bayou  La 
Fourche,  and  I  heaved  it  at  him. 

"French?"  he  asked. 

"  Creole,"  I  answered,  blessing  old  Pirate 
Jean  Lafitte,  whose  buried  treasure  had  sent 
me  hunting  down  through  the  Louisiana 
swamps.  "  My  great  -  great  -  grandfather 
came  to  New.  Orleans  with  Buck  Grenelle." 
It  was  a  lie,  but  an  empty  stomach  has  no 
respect  for  the  truth. 

Count  Henri  Flamant  stood  and  chatted 
with  me  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  then  he  offered 
me  a  job  as  his  valet  and  courier,  and  I  took 
it.  Sydney  was  as  unsympathetic  as  a  bear 
with   a  boil  on  his  nose,  and  Count  Henri 
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Flamant  looked  to  me  like  an  ice-cold  bottle 
of  beer  in  the  middle  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi. 

I  met  Mademoiselle  Gueldy  and  Madame 
D'Herlys  at  the  Oxford  Hotel,  where  Count 
Henri  was  staying.  Mademoiselle  was  the 
Count's  fiancee,  and  Madame  was  the  young 
lady's  aunt,  who  chaperoned  her. 

All  that  day  and  the  next  I  wondered 
what  the  Count  was  after  ;  then  I  found  out. 
He  told  me  one  morning  before  breakfast. 

"  Fenton,  we're  going  northward,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  murmured. 

"  Up  into  the  Malay  Archipelago,"  he  went 
on.  "We'll  probably  touch  at  a  number  of 
the  islands — Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Celebes." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said,  wondering,  as  I  listened, 
if  Brisbane  would  be  a  good  spot  to  unhook 
myself  from  the  job  and  again  put  my  trust 
in  the  greatest  of  all  the  virtues. 

And  just  as  I  was  trying  to  recall  all  I  had 
ever  heard  about  Brisbane,  the  Count  opened 
up  his  secret  chamber  and  took  me  into  his 
confidence. 

"  Fenton,"  he  said,  "  I'm  searching  for 
something." 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  murmured. 

"  It's  something  strange,  Fenton,"  he 
continued. 

"  I  bet  it  is,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  without 
speaking,  then  lie  turned  his  back  and  spoke 
hurriedly,  as  if  he  was  a  little  ashamed  of 
what  he  was  saying. 

"I'm  hunting  for  a  place  that  I  have 
never  seen  —  a  dream  place.  Do  you 
understand  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,  sir,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  I  have  an  obsession   regarding  a  . 
grove  of  green  trees,"  explained  Count  Henri. 
"  It's  a  grove  on  the  top  of  a  hill — a  great 
bunch  of  trees  with  thick  juicy  leaves." 

"  And  you  never  saw  the  trees  ?  "  I  said. 
"  Never  saw  them  except  in  a  dream  ?  " 

"  I  seem  to  see  them  always,"  answered 
the  Count.  "Sleeping  or  waking,  I  can't 
shut  them  out  of  my  vision." 

"  That's  curious,"  I  said. 

"  It's  not  an  unusual  case,"  Count  Henri 
went  on.  "  A  number  of  people  have  vivid 
impressions  about  places  that  they  have 
never  seen,  but  the  one  that  I've  got  makes 
life  unbearable.  I'm  travelling  to  find  it. 
It's  somewhere  in  the  Tropics,  I'm  certain. 
I — I  don't  suppose  you  ever  came  across  a 
grove  of  trees  like  a  great  green  cupola 
covering  a  high  hill  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  did,"  I  answered.  "  No,  I 
don't  believe  I  ever  did." 


"  Well,"  said  Count  Henri,  "  we've  got  to 
find  it,  Fenton.  I  thought  you'd  be  useful, 
because  you've  travelled  such  a  lot.  And 
now — well,  you'll  help,  won't  you,  Fenton  ?  " 

"  Sure,"  I  cried,  a  bit  surprised  at  the  way 
he  talked.  "  Sure,  I'll  help.  If  I  can  hunt 
up  any  dope  about  this  place  with  the  green 
trees,  I'll  pass  it  on  to  you." 

I  went  out  into  Cook  Park  after  that  talk 
with  Count  Henri .  Flamant,  and  I  sat  down 
and  thought  about  him  and  Mademoiselle 
Gueldy  and  Madame  D'Herlys.  I  had  only 
taken  a  job  with  Count  Henri  because  I  was 
down  and  out,  and  I  didn't  intend  to  stay 
with  him  after  we  struck  Brisbane  ;  but 
that  story  of  his  about  the  green  grove  sort 
of  interested  me.  It  was  a  little  bit  like  a 
fairy  tale,  and  I  liked  it.  Mind  you,  there 
was  nothing  of  the  fool  about  Count  Henri, 
and  I  had  a  notion  that  I  didn't  throw  much 
dust  in  his  eyes  with  my  talk  about  French 
grandfathers  who  had  to  scoot  away  to  save 
their  Loyalist  heads.  Possibly  I  mixed  up 
the  dates  and  named  a  year  when  a  Loyalist 
was  safer  in  France  than  in  Louisiana. 

Well,  we  went  from  Sydney  to  Brisbane 
in  a  Huddart  Parker  boat  that  rolled  like 
a  barrel  shooting  Niagara.  But  I  began  to 
like  the  job  of  courier  to  Count  Henri  and 
the  ladies.  It  was  a  cinch.  I  knew7  the 
Count  would  have  given  quite  a  lump  of 
money  to  see  that  grove  of  green  trees,  but 
he  didn't  communicate  his  obsession  in  any 
great  extent  to  me.  I  couldn't  altogether 
see  what  he'd  get  out  of  the  sight  when  he  did 
locate  the  grove.  But  Count  Henri  thought 
different,  and  so  did  Mademoiselle  Gueldy. 

We  butted  up  from  Brisbane  to  Thursday 
Island,  nosing  along  the  Great  Barrier  Reef 
through  nice  hot  seas,  with  the  water  looking 
like  a  million  oily  snakes  wriggling  away 
across  the  Coral  Sea,  Count  Henri  sitting  on 
the  deck  with  Mademoiselle  Gueldy  and  her 
aunt,  and  thinking  always  of  the  grove  of 
green  trees. 

"  We'll  find  it  somewhere  up  here  in  the 
Malay,  Fenton,"  he ,  would  say;  "I  feel 
certain  we  will." 

"  I  hope  so,  sir,"  I  would  answer.  *But  I 
really  wasn't  worrying  much  about  it — not 
then.  Afterwards  the  thing  got  me  as  bad 
as  it  did  Count  Henri,  but  on  the  early 
part  of  the  trip  I  didn't  get  much  excited. 

This  reads  like  a  queer  tale  now  that  I 
put  it  down  here — a  young  Frenchman 
with  lots  of  money  and  a  crazy  desire  to 
find  a  bit  of  scenery  that  he  had  dreamed 
of,  his  fiancee,  her  aunt,  and  I  sailing  along 
with  him  to  help. 
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We  went  from  Thursday  Island  up  through 
the  Banda  Sea  to  spice-scented  Amboyna, 
and  from  there  to  Macassar.  At  Macassar 
we  took  a  Dutch  East  India  packet  to 
Batavia,  and  it  was  at  Batavia  that  Count 
Henri  got  the  notion  that  he  was  "  getting 
warm."  The  lay  of  the  country  made  him 
think  that  he  was  close  to  the  green  hill  of 
his  dreams,  and  his  excitement  communicated 
itself  to  Mademoiselle  Gueldy  and  Madame 
D'Herlys.  It  woke  me  up  a  little,  too. 
Count  Henri  acted  like  a  hound  that's  hot 
on  the  scent  of  a  'possum,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  what  would  be  in  that  green  grove 
of  trees,  if  we  ever  located  it.  It  seemed  a 
curious  business,*  and  all  sorts  of  thoughts 
about  treasure  and  pirate  charts  and  things 
came  into  my  mind.  I  asked  Count  Henri 
if  he  thought  there  would  be  treasure  in  the 
grove  ;  but  he  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't 
think  so,  Fenton,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  want 
treasure.  I've  got  more  money  than  I  can 
use  now,  so  I  hardly  think  I'd  get  such  a 
curious  obsession  about  a  place  where  treasure 
was  concealed." 

But  I  thought  different.  I  told  myself 
every  day  that  there  was  money  in  the 
grove,  if  we  could  ever  locate  it.  I  asked 
Count  Henri  to  describe  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  and  I  questioned  everybody  I  met 
about  fat  .green  leaves  that  were  fully  six 
inches  long  and  as  thick  as  sole-leather. 
And  I'm  going  to  confess  something  right 
here.  I  had  a  notion  that,  if  I  ever  found 
that  grove  when  I  was  doing  a  walk  by 
myself,  I'd  investigate  it  a  little  before 
informing  Count  Henri.  The  Count  was  a 
good  fellow,  but  I'd  been  looking  out  for 
Billy  Fenton  for  such  a  long  time  that  I'd 
got  sort  of  attached  to  myself. 

Up  from  Batavia  to  Sarawak  we  went, 
Count  Henri  getting  more  excited  with  every 
league  we  covered.  It  was  the  vegetation 
that  upset  him.  Seemed  as  if  he  had  a  dim 
idea  of  the  country  that  surrounded  that 
dream  grove  of  his,  and  the  landscapes  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  quarry,  the  moment 
we  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
steamed  up  toward  the  capital.  He  was  half 
crazed  with  delight,  although  there  wasn't 
anything  that  could  be  called  a  big  hill  in 
the  rice  swamps  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

"  But  it's  here,  it's  here  !  "  he  cried.  And 
Mademoiselle  Gueldy  looked  at  him  with  her 
wonderful  topaz  eyes  and  clapped  her  little 
hands  with  joy.  Mademoiselle  Gueldy  and 
her  aunt  knew  no  more  about  the  grove  than 
I  knew,  but  the  girl  loved  Count  Henri,  and 
she  had  travelled  half  round  the  world  with 


him  to  find  the  place  the  visions  of  which 
tormented  him  night  and  day. 

"  I'm  so  glad  !  "  she  cried,  as  Count  Henri 
assured  her  that  he  was  near  the  end  of  his 
search.  "  I'm  so  pleased  that  you  are  near 
your  dream  grove."  <§ 

It  looked  as  if  Count  Henri  had  picked 
the  right  spot,  if  one  could  judge  by  the 
Count's  looks.  On  that  first  day  in  Saigon 
he  walked  round  with  his  head  in  the  air, 
sniffing  the  breezes  as  if  he  recognised  them 
as  old  friends. 

"It's  here,  Fenton,"  he  cried — "some- 
where quite  close  to  us  !  " 

I  was  a  bit  puzzled  on  that  first  day  in 
Saigon.  There  was  a  French  warship  there, 
but  Count  Henri  had  no  time  for  the  officers. 
One  of  them  recognised  him  and  spoke  to 
him  on  the  street,  but  Count  Henri  flushed 
and  got  away  in  a  mighty  big  hurry. 

"  Huh  !  "  I  said  to  myself.  "  This  boss  of 
mine  finds  the  Tropics  not  quite  as  warm  as 
France."  But  if  he  was  a  slacker,  it  wasn't 
my  business.  The  good  old  United  States 
wasn't  in  the  mess  at  that  moment. 

And  on  that  very  afternoon  I  made  the 
great  discovery.  I  went  exploring  on  the 
river  front,  and  there,  in  a  sampan,  I  found 
a  monk  from  the  hills,  a  brown,  greasy 
fellow,  who  sat  in  the  sun  with  a  chawat 
round  his  loins  and  a  bunch  of  leaves 
covering  the  shaved  crown  of  his  head. 

Those  leaves  held  my  eyes  and  dragged 
me  toward  the  sampan.  They  were  long 
green  leaves,  as  thick  as  sole-leather,  the 
leaves  that  Count  Henri  Flamant  had 
described  to  me  a  score  of  times  since  I 
met  him  in  Sydney.  , 

I  didn't  stop  running  till  I  reached  the 
hotel,  and  I  stammered  out  the  news  to 
Count  Henri.  Back  to  the  river  we  went 
at  a  run,  and  the  moment  Count  Henri  saw 
the  leaves  he  unloosed  a  yell  of  joy  that  you 
could  have  heard  down  at  Pulo  Condor. 

"  We've  found  it !  "  he  screamed.  "  They 
are  leaves  from  the  grove  !  " 

I  don't  know  everything  that  the  Shan 
monk  told  Count  Henri  Flamant.  The 
monk  knew  only  a  smattering  of  French, 
and  Count  Henri  had  to  get  a  lot  of  the 
yarn  through  an  interpreter  ;  but  it  was  such 
a  wonderful  yarn  that  my  skin  translated 
the  parts  of  it  that  my  ears  couldn't  under- 
stand. It  made  little  shivers  go  up  and 
down  my  spine  in  places  where  I  couldn't 
get  the  meaning  of  a  word  he  was  saying ; 
but  he  made  all  sorts  of  movements  with 
his  hands  and  his  eyes  and  his  mouth,  and 
those  movements  helped.* 


Afterwards,  at  the  hotel,  I  listened  while 
Count  Henri  told  the  monk's  .story  to 
Mademoiselle  Gueldy  and  her  aunt,  and  I 
pieced  in  the  parts  that  I  had  missed.  It 
was  a  great  story  that  the  monk  told — a 
grand,  blood -chilling  story.  He  said  that 
way  up  in  the  western  part  of  Cochin  China, 
in  the  outliers  of  the  Elephant  Mountains 
of  Cambodia,  was  the  green  grove  of  Shalth, 
a  grove  of  vlane  trees,  the  leaves  of  which 
were  the  same  as  the  leaves  which  he  had 


around  his  head.  But  he  said  no  one  could 
get  to  the  grove  because  of  the  circular  depths 
which  surrounded  it,  and  across  which  once 
went  the  devils  of  France  in  pursuit  of  a 
robber  chief  who  "made  the  grove  his  hiding- 
place.  And,  according  to  the  monk,  the 
path  of  granite  over  which  the  French 
followed  the  robbers  was  broken  down  by 
the  evil  spirits  of  the  depths,  so  that  none 
ever  came  back. 

"  It's  the  grove  of   my  dreams  ! "  cried 


"I  crawled  out  upon  the  stone  bridge  and  steadied  the  log." 


Count  Henri,  after  be  had  finished  telling 
the  story  to  the  two  ladies.  "I  a  in  going 
to  start  with  Fen  ton  to-morrow  morning." 

"  "What  about  us  ?  "  cried  Mademoiselle 
Gueldy. 

"  You  must  wait  here  till  I  come  back," 
said  the  Count.  "  The  country  is  too  wild 
for  you  to  travel  in." 

"  But,  Henri,  I  must  go  ! "  cried  his 
sweetheart.     "  I  must !     I  must !  " 

I  don't  know  bow  long  the  Count  and 


his  fiancee  debated  that  question.  I  know 
that  the  matter  was  unsettled  at  midnight, 
but  when  the  dawn  came  I  knew  who  had. 
won.  Mademoiselle  Gueldy  and  her  aunt 
were  going  to  accompany  the  Count  on  his 
journey. 

The  monk  came  with  us— the  monk  and 
his  sampan — and  four  Annamese  that  he  had 
rounded  up  at  Count  Henri's  suggestion, 
I  thought  a  lot  about  that  trip  before 
starting,  but  that  dream  grove  pulled  me 
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aboard  the  sampan.  It  was  dreams  of 
treasure  that  had  made  me,  when  a  kid,  run 
away  from  New  Orleans  and  go  hunting 
down  througb  Barataria  after  Jean  Lafitte's 
buried  treasure,  and  I  had  great  hopes 
about"  that-  dream  grove,  if  the  monk  could 
locate  it. 

They  don't  keep  any  Pullman  cars  in 
Cochin  China,  and  they're  taking  no  bookings 
x  for  state-rooms,  either.  Travelling  in  that 
quarter  might  not  be  as  bad  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Marco  Polo,  but  old  Marco  would 
have  a  job  to  see  the  improvements  if  he 
came  back  suddenly. 

The  rivers  are  the  great  travelling  routes, 
and  for  days  and  days  we  paddled  up  the 
Mekong  and  its  tributaries,  twisting  and 
turning,  with  flat  stretches  of  paddy-fields 
on  either  side,  broken  here  and  there  with 
patches  of  stunted  trees.  And  all  through 
those  miserable  days  the  monk  sang  an 
infernal  song  that  pouuded  my  brain  to 
pieces.  Sometimes — nearly  always — I  would 
wish  that  I  had  stayed  in  Saigon  ;  then  the 
monk's  tale  about  the  circular  depths  and 
the  green  grove  would  thrill  me,  and  I 
would  feel  awfully  pleased  with  the  whole 
thing. 

And  then  one  morning,  eleven  days  after 
leaving  Saigon,  we  stepped  from  the  sampan 
and  tramped  off  toward  the  blue  smear  of 
the  Elephant  Mountains.  Mademoiselle 
Gueldy  and  her  aunt  were  brave  in  those 
days.  Those  two  women  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  see  that  trip  through  to  a  finish, 
and  they  didn't  whimper  when  the  going 
was  hard  enough  to  tax  the  strength  of  a 
husky  man. 

We  came  toward  the  circular  depths  one 
hot  day  at  noon.  The  monk  was  fearfully 
excited.  He  jabbered  away  to  himself  as  he 
led  us  forward,  and  his  fear  of  the  devils 
of  that  place  was  so  great  that  he  made  the 
porters  make  camp  a  full  mile  from  the  place 
where  the  great  abyss,  like  a  bottomless  moat, 
encircled  the  grove  of  green. 

We  crept  up  a  little  velvety  knoll,  the 
grass  as  smooth  as  the  lawn  of  a  Montclair 
mansion,  the  green  grove  so  close  that  we 
thought  we  could  reach  out  our  hands  and 
pluck  the  fat  leaves,  and  then,  with  a 
*  suddenness  that  nearly  took  our  breaths,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  circular 
depths. 

I  remember  how  I  snorted  like  a  frightened 
mule  and  backed  away,  tearing  up  whole  hand- 
fuls  of  grass  in  my  terror.  I  heard  Count 
Henri  cry  out  something  in  French  that 
brought  a  little  shriek  from  Mademoiselle 


Gueldy.  And  then,  with  the  hands  of  fear 
pushing  us,  we  turned  and  rolled  down  the 
grassy  ridge  to  the  spot  where  the  monk 
waited. 

"  The  devils  of  the  depths  pushed  you," 
said  the  monk  solemnly,  as  we  sorted  our- 
selves out.  "  They  do  not  allow  anyone  to 
pass  over  into  the  grove." 

But  Count  Henri  Flamant  was  in  no 
mood  to  take  notice  of  the  monk's  words. 
He  was  annoyed  with  himself  because  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  chasm  had  brought  a 
sudden  rush  of  terror,  but  this  fear  went 
from  him  when  he  found  his  feet  at  the 
bottom  of  the  little  slope. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  he  cried.  "  We  must  find 
a  place  to  cross  over  to  the  grove.  Where 
is  the  bridge  ?" 

"The  bridge  is  broken,  as  I  told  you," 
said  the  monk.  "The  evil  spirits  or  the 
depths  broke  it  down  after  the  French 
devils  crossed  over.  You  can  see  the  ruins 
of  it." 

"  Where  ?  "  cried  Count  Henri. 

The  monk  rose  and  moved  to  the  north- 
ward, and  we  followed  him,  feeling,  as  we 
walked  along,  that  the  terrific  chasm  was 
close  to  us— the  chasm  with  its  jet-black 
depths  that  defied  the  lances  of  the  sun. 

The  monk  paused  at  a  spot  marked  by  a 
lightning-riven  tree,  and  he  pointed  up  the 
knoll,  which  was  just  as  smooth  and  attractive 
as  it  was  at  the  point  we  had  crept  up  to 
the  rim. 

"  The  bridge  is  there,"  said  the  monk — 
"  at  least,  the  part  of  it  that  remains." 

Count  Henri,  on  hands  and  knees,  started 
to  climb  up  the  little  rise,  and  I  followed 
him.  Mademoiselle  Gueldy,  with  fear  in 
her  big  eyes,  waited  a  moment,  then,  with  a 
whispered  word  to  her  aunt,  she  followed 
after  us,  moving  so  quickly  that  she  reached 
the  top  of  the  rise  at  the  same  moment  as 
I  did. 

We  found  Count  Henri  looking  at  the 
remnants  of  the  bridge.  It  was  a  shaft  of 
red  granite  that  sprang  out  across  the  black 
depths,  the  end  nearest  to  us  being  firmly 
embedded  in  the  rocky  wall  of  the  chasm, 
the  other  and  unsupported  end  being  three 
feet  away  from  the  farthest  bank.  This 
broken  end  was  a  little  higher  than  the  far 
rim,  and  as  I  looked  at  it  I  thought  that 
nothing  could  inspire  such  clammy  fear  as 
that  broken  stretch  of  granite  that  reached 
blindly  for  a  support.  It  was  a  horrible 
nerve-racking  sight — a  sight  that  made  me 
want  to  shriek  aloud  in  terror  and  flee  the 
spot. 
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Count  Henri  woke  me  out  of  the  trance 
of  terror.  He  was  crawling  toward  the 
bridge -of  granite,  and  he  spoke  sharply  to  me 
as  I  lay  and  clawed  at  the  short  grass. 
"  We  must  get  across,  Fenton,"  he  said. 
"  But  we— we  can't,"  I  stammered.  "  No 
one  can  get  across  !  " 

'  Count  Henri  pointed  to  a  log  that  rested 
upon  the  brink  of  the  horrible  abyss.  "We 
must  push  that  log  out  over  the  granite 
bridge,"  he  said.  "Come  on  !  You  and  I 
will  have  to  do  the  job.  The  monk  is 
afraid." 

I  was  afraid,  too,  but  Mademoiselle  Gueldy 
was  looking  at  me,  and  with  chattering  teeth 
I  crawled  down  to  the  edge  of  the  great 
chasm  and  pulled  at  the  log.  It  was  a 
dangerous  business,  but  the  Count's  desire 
immediately  to  cross  the  great  treuch  made 
him  forget  everything. 

We  got  the  log  out  upon  the  smooth 
bridge  of  granite,  Mademoiselle  Gueldy 
helping  us  by  passing  down  ropes,  so  that 
we  could  bind  it  to  the  shaft  of  stone.  The 
Count  was  half  crazy  with  curiosity  to  see 
what  the  grove  held  for  him,  ajud  he  took 
chances  on  that  bridge  that  made  me  gurgle. 
When  we  had  pushed  the  log  forward,  so 
that  one  end  rested  on  the  far  bank,  Count 
Henri  started  across  the  shaft  of  granite, 
straddling  it  and  pulling  himself  along  with 
his  hands.  The  monk  had  crawled  to  the 
top  of  the  bank  to  watch,  and  when  he  saw 
the  Count  moving  over  the  abyss,  he  began 
to  unloose  the  most  mournful  howls  I  ever 
listened  to.  His  cries  went  down  into  that 
great  pit  and  stirred  echoes  that  were  hair- 
raising. 

"  Shut  up ! "  I  yelled ;  and  when  he  wouldn't 
stop  howling,  I  flung  a  rock  at  his  head  as  he 
peeped  over  the  ridge.  The  rock  hit  him  on 
the  ear,  and  he  bolted  toward  the  camp, 
howling  as  he  ran.  The  noise  that  monk 
made  terrified  me  more  than  the  great  cleft 
in  the  ground. 

I  had  no  intention  of  crossing  that  bridge 
— at  least,  I  had  none  when  I  threw  the  stone 
at  the  monk — but  things  happened  in  the 
next  few  minutes.  Count  Henri  had  moved 
from  the  bridge  of  granite  to  the  log,  but 
the  moment  he  straddled  the  log  it  began  to 
teeter,  as  if  it  wanted  to  toss  him  into  the 
depths. 

Mademoiselle  Gueldy  cried  out  in  alarm, 
and  when  T  looked  up  at  her,  she  pointed  out 
across  the  bridge. 

"Help  himV'  she  screamed.  "Quick! 
Steady  the  log  !  " 

X  guess  I  was  mad.     Mauroy,  the  hemp 


smoker,  reckoned  I  was  mad.  When  she 
ordered  me  to  help  the  Count,  I  obeyed  her 
without  thinking:  I  crawled  out  upon  the 
stone  bridge  and  steadied  the  log,  and  then, 
before  I  could  recover  my  senses,  Count 
Henri,  on  the  bank  of  the  chasm,  put  out 
his  hand  and  gripped  mine,  and  next  minute 
1  was  in  the  grove,  where  the  fat  leaves  of 
the  vlane  trees  hung  down  like  great  green 
pods.  A  red  snake  marked  with  circles  of 
black  slid  away  from  us  as  we  stepped  into 
the  shadows  of  the  trees,  and  I  shivered  as 
if  I  had  the  ague. 

I've  wondered  a  lot  about  that  place.  I'd 
like  to  see  it  again,  just  to  check  up  the 
impressions  I've  got.  It  was  weird  and 
silent— a  place  that  made  me  feel  as  if  we 
had  stepped  suddenly  from  the  heat  of  the 
Tropics  into  the  dry  cold  of  the  Arctic.  I 
had  a  notion  to  turn  and  scramble  back 
across  the  bridge,  but  that  dream  stuff  of 
Count  Henri's  held  me  with  a  thousand 
chains.  I  wanted  to  see  what  had  brought 
him  to  that  place,  so  1  stayed,  shivering  like 
a  cat  in  a  raiustorm  as  I  walked  alongside 
him. 

We  hadn't  far  to  go.  About  thirty  paces 
from  the  bridge  we  came  to  the  mouth  of 
a  small  cave,  and  we  entered  it  cautiously. 
The  air  in  that  place  smelt  as  if  it  hadn't 
gone  out  for  a  stroll  for  half  a  century,  and 
the  feel  of  the  place  scared  me. 

A  slit  in  the  roof  made  everything  plain 
to  us,  and  Count  Henri  and  I,"  stood  for  a 
minute  iuside  the  door  and  stared  around  in 
blind  astonishment  at  what  we  saw.  The 
place  was  littered  with  dead— men  who  had 
died  over  fifty  years  before,  but  whose  bodies 
had  been  curiously  preserved  in  the  strange, 
dry  air  of  that  place.  The  floor  of  the  cave 
was  curiously  slimy  and  moist,  and  most  of 
the  men  lying  on  the  floor  had  become  part 
and  parcel  of  it,  the  damp  glazing  them  like 
a  semi-transparent  varnish. 

There  had  been  one  beautiful  fight  in  that 
place—a  peach  of  a  fight.  Two  bunches  of 
men — French  soldiers  and  Annamese  robbers 
— had  collided  there,  and  the -fight  was  so 
warm  that  none  came  out  alive. 

And  in  that  cave  Count  Henri  found  the 
motive  that  had  brought  him  half-way  round 
the  world.  One  white  man  in  that  bunch 
that  had  invaded  the  cave  had  died  with  his 
back  to  the  wall,  and  had  left  a  circle  of  dead 
around  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
died  under  the  men  he  killed,  and  his  sword 
was  thrust  up  through  the  half-petrified 
bodies  of  two  Annamese,  whom  he  had 
skewered  the  moment  before  he  died. 
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I  don't  know  whether  Count  Henri 
Flamaiit  hud  any  knowledge  of  the  discovery 
he  was  going  to  make.  Perhaps  he  had.  I 
think  he  had  some  curious  intuition  about 
things. 

He  took  hold  of  the  rusted  blade  of  the 
sword  and  tried  to  pull  it  out ;  but  the  grip 
of  the  dead — the  killed  and  the  killer — was 
upon  it,  and  he  gave  up. 

"  Lend  a  hand,  Fen  ton,"  he  said.  And  I 
helped  him  pull  the  half-dried  skeletons 
from  the  man  whose  uniform  had  turned 
into  a  fine  grey  dust,  with  rusted  buttons 
and  buckles  strewn  around  him. 

Count  Henri  Flamant  took  the  big  sword 
gently  from  the  skeleton  hand  and  held  it 
up  to  the  light.  The  hilt  was  of  gold— dull 
gold — in  which  were  a  score  or  more  of 
precious  stones,  and  as  I  watched  the  Count 
he  gave  a  little  cry  of  surprise  and  pressed 
the  gold  hilt  to  his  lips. 

"  Look  ! "  he  cried,  holding  the  hilt  out 
for  me  to  look  at.  "  See  !  It  is  the  sword 
of  my  grandfather  I  Read  !  '  To  Count 
Michel  Henri  Flamant,  from  his  Emperor, 
Napoleon  III.'!" 

There  was  another  inscription  on  that  big- 
sword,  and  when  Count  Henri  translated  it 
to  me,  I  guessed  his  secret.  He  read  it 
stammeringly,  his  cheeks  aflame.     It  ran — 

/  live  for  France! 

King.*,  Emperors,  and  Queens  mat/  turn  to  dust, 

But  France  lives  on!    And  coward  he 

Who,  when  the  foeman  comes, 

Allows  my  biting  edge  to  rust ! 

I  suppose  it's  mighty  hard  on  a  man  when 
his  grandfather,  fifty  years  dead,  gives  him 
a  call  down,  but  that's  what  Count  Michel 


Henri  Flamant  did  to  his  grandson,  and 
the  words  on  that  sword-hilt  hit  Count 
Henri  in  bis  emotional  solar  plexus.  He 
forgot  everything  but  the  sword,  and  I 
reckon  the  thoughts  of  the  grove  went  from 
him  the  moment  he  read  that  inscription. 

He  seemed  stunned,  and  I  led  him  back  to 
the  bridge,  neither  of  us  speaking.  I  wanted 
to  hold  the  sword  while  he  crawled  across  the 
log  ;  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  touch  it,  so  I 
followed  him  back  over  the  circular  depths 
to  where  Mademoiselle  Gueldy  and  Madame 
D'Herlys  waited  for  us. 

I'm  getting  near  the  end  of  my  story  now. 
We  got  down  to  Saigon,  and  Count  Henri 
Flamant  took  a  French  packet  to  Bordeaux. 
And  he  was  in  an  awful  hurry  to  reach 
home,  too. 

"  Do  you  want  to  come,  Fenton?"  he  said. 
"  I — I  mean,  do  you  want  to  light  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  sir,"  I  answered.  "  I'm  going 
when  my  own  crowd  toes  the  line." 

And  I  am,  too.  Old  Ma  Draft  has  got 
her  left  arm  around  my  shoulder  already,  so 
I  won't  be  a  hobo  much  longer. 

Yesterday,  in  a  moving  picture  theatre  on 
Fourteenth  Street,  I  saw  a  bunch  of  French 
officers  being  decorated  by  a  big  general, 
who  was  kissing  them  just  as  a  fellow  would 
kiss  his  best  girl.  And  right  at  the  top  of 
that  line  was  Count  Henri  Flamant.  I  yelled 
out  his  name  and  nudged  an  old  fellow  next 
to  me  in  the  ribs. 

"I  know  that  guy,"  I  said  — "the  tall 
fellow  at  the  end." 

But  the  old  guy  growled  like  a  dog  with  a 
soup  bone,  and  an  usher  came  up  and  told 
me  to  be  quiet. 


THE  TABLE  D'HOTE 

By  A.  M.  BURR-AGE 

Illustrated    by    S.    Abbey 


npHERE  was  a  certain  old  lady  who  lived 

I  in  Lostorrnel  and  under  a  delusion. 
Her  name  does  not  matter,  and  there 
is  nothing  about  her  worth  recording  save 
her  fixed  idea  that  the  Lostormel  Hotel  was 
the  second  large  house  past  the  Crimean 
guns,  overlooking  the  mouth  of  the  river,  - 
whereas  it  was  the  third.  She  should  have 
known  better,  for  she  had  lived  in  Lostormel 
since  her  early  girlhood.  But  it  was  not  a 
very  serious  delusion,  as  delusions  go.  Still, 
when  strangers  asked  to  be  directed 

Mark  Heronsford  stood  on  the  verandah 
of  Cliff  Lodge,  finishing  a  cigarette  and 
waiting  for  the  gong  in  the  hall  to  announce 
the  service  of  his  lonely  dinner,  The  front 
of  the  house  overlooked  the  estuary  of  the 
Lostormel  Eiver,  the  back — at  which  he  was 
standing — looked  up  hill  at  the  road  running 
along  the  top  of  the  cliff.  A  carriage  drive 
wound  between  semi-tropical  shrubs  from  a 
gate  at  the  top  and  swerved  around  the  side 
of  the  house.  The  well-kept  gardens  fell 
in  terraces  to*  an  almost  precipitous  incline 
which  ended  at  the  tide's  edge. 

Heronsford,  whose  sight  was  only  just 
sufficiently  good  to  enable  him  to  do  without 
glasses,  had  at  first  only  a  rough  impression 
of  a  female  figure  walking  leisurely  down 
the  drive,  and  cursed  heartily. 

"Here  comes  another  of  'em,"  he  added 
half  aloud.  "This,  as  the  poet  remarked, 
has  completely  caused  it.  On  Monday  I'll 
have  a  notice  stuck  up,  '  This  is  not  an 
hotel,''  in  the  largest  letters  that  money  can 
buy.  And  now,  hist,  while  I  choke  her 
off!" 

He  threw  away  the  stump  of  his  cigarette 
and,  with  all  the  honest  indignation  of 
an  outraged  English  householder,  waited  to 
deal  with  the  intruder.  But  as  a  turn  of 
the  drive  brought  her  into  closer  view,  the 
intruder  faded  away  and  vanished,  for  the 
figure  had  become  a  vision.  Heronsford 
beheld  a  young  girl,  neatly  and  quietly  clad, 
advancing  towards  him.  There  was  some- 
thing attractive  even  in  her  walk  and  in  the 


swing  of  her  young  body.  Her  face  was 
pale,  but  the  cheeks  were  faintly  flushed. 
Under  the  shadow  of  Mick  hair  her  eyes 
looked  out  dark  and  lustrous.  Her  features 
were  small  and  delicately  cut,  the  mouth  a 
mere  bud.  Although  her  step  was  slow,  she 
walked  with  decision  and  very  lightly,  as  if, 
at  a  word  or  a  chord  of  music,  she  were 
ready  to  dance. 

Her  eyes  met  Heronsford's  without 
embarrassment,  and  at  tiie  foot  of  the 
verandah  steps  she  halted  and  spoke. 

"  Could  I  have  some  dinner,  please  ? " 
she  asked. 

Before  he  perceived  the  whole  of  her 
mistake  Heronsford  had  said  "  Certainly." 
Then  he  remembered  that  he  was  wearing  a 
dinner-jacket  that  was  not  quite  new,  that 
his  tie  was  not  too  skilfully  knotted,  and  a 
wave  of  mild  horror  engulfed  him  for  the 
moment.  There  is  no  man,  no  matter  how 
free  from  petty  vanities  he  may  be,  who 
enjoys  being  mistaken  for  a  waiter. 

Quite  unaware  of  the  flutter  she  had 
caused,  the  girl  mounted  the  steps. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  "  everybody  here  is 
dressed  ?  " 

"Everybody,"  said  Heronsford,  who  had 
by  this  time  recovered  himself,  "  except  the 
kitchen  maid,  who  is  confined  to  her  room 
with  the  vapours  or  the  megrims — I  forget 
which,  but  I  know  it's  something  Georgian." 

The  girl  smiled,  but  looked  a  little  startled. 

"  1  mean  £he  people  here— evening-dress." 

Heronsford  bowed. 

"  In  this  part  of  the  country,"  he  said 
gravely,  ■"  it  is  the  custom." 

The  girl  smiled  again. 

"  In  that  case,"  she  said,  "  perhaps  it 
would  be  possible  to  dine  here  ?  " 

She  indicated  a  table  on  'the  verandah, 
and  Heronsford  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Very  good,  madam,"  he  said.  'Tin 
afraid  there  is  only  the  table  d'hote.  We  had 
some  nice  a  la  carte,  but  it  got  burned,  and 
we  had  to  give  it  to  the  dog." 

The   girl  bit  her   lip.     Clearly    she   was 
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amused,  and  wondering  what  kind  of  original 
was  this  waiter.  His  manner  was  superior, 
but  strange.  Possibly  the  poor  fellow  had 
fallen  to  this  from  some  superior  clerkship 
through  a  mental  affliction.  She  decided 
that  he  was  nice  enough  to  be  worth 
pitying. 

"  In  any  case,"  she  answered,  "  I  should 
prefer  the  table  d'hote.  It  saves  one  choosing 
for  oneself." 

"  Well,"  said  Heronsford,  "  there  are  no 
hors  d'muvres.  Alphonse,  our  second  waiter, 
carelessly  left  them  all  in  front  of  a  business 
gentleman  from  the  North,  who,  thinking 
the  meal  consisted  only  of  the  one  course — 
er — scoffed  the  lot.  But  I  dare  say  I  might 
find  you  an  olive  or  two." 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  don't  care  for  olives." 

"Nor  do  I.  I  hate  olives,  tripe,  split 
infinitives,  Welsh  ministers,  and  Tuesday 
mornings.  Well,  we  have  some  consomme 
saucisse,  saumonfume  au  gratin,  vol  au  vent 
aux  queues  des  chiens,  chat  roti,  bombe  en 
surprise  a  la  Mills" 

The  girl  nodded  in  response  to  this 
outrageous  recitation. 

"  I  never  understand  menus'''  she  said  ; 
"  I  expect  it  will  all  be  satisfactory." 

Heronsford  bowed  and  hurried  into  the 
house.  In  the  inner  hall  he  discovered  a 
servant  standing  over  the  gong,  the  baton 
raised  in  his  hand',  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Claus  of  Innsbruck  figure. 

"  Oh,  Baines,"  he  said  quickly,  "  don't  hit 
that  thing." 

"  Very  good,  sir.     Dinner — *-" 

"Yes,  quite.  Look  here,  I  want  you  to 
set  the  courses  on  the  butler's  tray  outside 
the  dining-room  door.  Don't  bring  'em  in. 
See  ?  " 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  Baines. 

Three  minutes  later  Heronsford  returned 
to  the  verandah  and  laid  the  table.  In  the 
centre  he  set  a  great  bunch  of  roses  in  a 
silver  bowl,  and  vanished  again.  When  he 
reappeared  he  carried  a  plate  of  soup,  and 
wore  a  table  napkin  over  his  arm  in  the 
approved  style. 

'"I  am  afraid,  madam,"  he  said,  "that  I 
cannot  show  you  the  wine  list.  We  had  only 
one  copy,  and  that,  I  regret  to  say,  we  sent 
to  the  telephone  company  by  mistake,  in 
exchange  for  their  last  directory.  If  you 
will  tell  me  the  kind  of  wine  you  would  like, 
I  will  try  to  recommend  a  vintage." 

"  I  really  don't  think  I  want  any  wine." 

"  There  is  a  lady  in  the  dining-room  who 
requires  a  half -bottle  of  our  special  claret — 
Chateau    Chou-fleur — a     nice     light    wine. 


Unhappily,  we  have  run  out  of  half-bottles. 
Now,  if  you  would  agree  to  share  a 
bottle " 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  the  girl  laughed.  "  I 
will  place  myself  in  your  hands." 

The  dinner  progressed.  The  food  was 
plain,  but  good  and  admirably  cooked.  The 
Burgundy — for  Burgundy  it  was — was  almost 
priceless,  and  Heronsford  smiled  to  see  his 
guest  sip  it  with  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  that 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  innocence. 

"  It  would  be  nice,"  Heronsford  ventured, 
"  if  we  had  a  band." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  almost  #  sharply,  as 
if  he  had  suggested  a  vandalism. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  put  of  place.  Bands  in  hotels 
belong  to  the  big  cities.  Of  course  you  are 
used  to  this  scenery.  I  am  not.  I  think  I 
could  sit  here  for  ever  and  be  content  with 
that  view  before  me." 

Heronsford  smiled  as  one  smiles  who 
finds  another  in  complete  agreement  with 
himself. 

"And  yet,"  he  said,  "  music  should  never  be 
out  of  place,  nor  should  it  seem  obtrusive." 

His  guest  let  a  little  rippling  laugh  escape 
her. 

"I  am  afraid  I  want  too  much,"  she  said. 
"I  want  the  music  without  the  band.  But 
I  am  content  without  the  music.  Look  at 
that  !  " 

Below  them  the  river  mouth  was  faintly 
veiled  in  mist.  Twilight  was  falling — a  very 
blue,  clear  twilight  in  the  upper  air.  A  silver 
slip  of  moon  rode  like  a  fragment  of  white 
cloud  in  the  wide  sky.  One  star  was  begin- 
ning to  twinkle  elusively —  a  star  that  one 
saw,  lost,  and  saw  again  at  a  single  glance. 

"  Yes,"  said  Heronsford,  "  but  you  were 
wrong  in  saying  I  am  used  to  this — unless 
one  can  get  used  to  Paradise.  One  may  fall 
in  love  at  first  sight  of  this  little  town,  but 
those  who  know  it  best  have  the  deepest  love. 
Look  down  there.  The  crew  of  that  Italian 
barque  coining  up  the  river  see  in  the  twilight 
here  a  queer  little  cluster  of  houses  upon  a 
hillside,  such  as  Greek  galleys  saw  when  they 
traded  here  before  the  coming  of  Caesar. 
Here,  it  is  said,  landed  the  few  boatloads  of 
survivors  when  Lyonesse  was  swallowed  by 
the  sea.  Eight  stout  little  boats  ran  out 
between  those  two  headlands  to  singe 
the  beard  of  Philip  of  Spain.  Later,  two 
galleons  foundered  within  sight  of  where* 
you  are  sitting,  and  to  this  day  there 
are  Spanish  names  in  Lostormel  and  Spanish 
faces.  Last  year  a  doubloon  was  found 
amongst  the  shingle.     This  harbour  was  the 
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home  of  half  a  hundred  privateersmen. 
Within  the  memory  of  my  father  lace  and 
brandy  found  their  way*  ashore  here  on  misty 
nights.  This  little  seaboard  has  run  the 
gamut  of  romance.'1 

The  girl  sat  and  listened,  with  her  chin 
resting  on  the  knuckles  of  her  clasped  hands. 
She  moved  her  head  a  little  sideways  to 
glance  curiously  at  Heronsford. 

"  You  seem  very  well  informed  in  local 
history,''  she  said. 


an  accident  from  which  I  never  recovered.  I' 
was  the  son  of  parents  who  were  noble  only 
by  rank.  The  less  I  say  about  my  step- 
mother, the— er— the  more  you  will  have  to 
guess.  My  father  was  a  victim  of  the  drug- 
habit  ;  my  nurse  was  seldom  or  never  sober. 
Our  house  was  one  of  four  storeys,  and  the 
nursery  was  right  at  the  top.  One  evening 
I  infuriated  my  nurse  by  concealing  some 
medicine,  destined  for  myself,  in  the  bottle 
to  which  she  all  too  frequently  resorted.     In 


"'Don't  you  think  you  owe  me  an  apology?'" 


Heronsford  smiled  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  slightly. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  I  was  not  always  a 
waiter." 

"t  I  was  sure  of  that,"  she  answered  gently. 
"One  has  to  begin  at   the   beginning— 
which  is  the  kitchen,"  he  added. 
The  girl  shook  her  head. 
"Now,"  she  said,  uyou  are  joking  with 

"  Forgive  me.     When  I  was  a  child,  I  had 


a  fit  of  passion  she  seized  me  by  the  hind 
leg  and  flung  me  down  the  stairs." 

His  guest  nodded,  not  quite  certain  of 
the  spirit  in  which  she  should  receive  the 
narrative. 

"  That  brings  me,"  Heronsford  continued, 
"  to  the  second  storey  from  the  top.  In  my 
meteor-like  descent  I  made  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  which  aroused  my  step-mother  from  a 
siesta.  Muttering  a  perfectly  respectable  and 
ladylike  oath,  she  flung  me  down,  the  next 
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flight  of  stairs,   which   brought  me  to   the 
third  storey  from  the  top." 

The  girl  bit  hard  at  her  under-lip,  and, 
beneath  Heronsford 's  perfectly  grave  scrutiny, 
continued  to  appear  u  nam  used. 

"  So  far  I  was  all  right,  save  for  a  few 
contusions  and  a  broken  rib  or  two,*  and  all 
might  have  been  well,  had  not  my  father 
just  awoken  in  a  perfectly  fiendish  temper 
'after  a  pipe  of  hashish.  '  Eeally,  Wilfrid,' 
he  said  to  me,  as  lie  hurried  out  on  to  the 
landing,  4 1  cannot  have  you  creating  all  this 
disturbance.'  With  which  he  seized  me  by 
the  left  ankle  and  flung  me  down  the  remain- 
ing flight  of  stairs.  I  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  on  my  head,  and  I  have  been 
like  this  ever  since.  Subsequently  my  father, 
irritated  beyond  endurance  at  my  failing  to 
take  a  scholarship  at  college,  vowed  that 
thenceforth  he  would  ohly  call  me  Mud,  and 
cut  me  off  with  less  than  the  proverbial 
shilling.  *  And  now,  madam,"  he  added, 
suddenly  assuming  his  most  formal  manner, 
"  I  will  go  and  fetch  your  coffee." 

He  was  gone  before  she  could  comment 
on  his  narrative,  and  reappeared  quickly 
with  coffee  and  hot  milk. 

"  We  will  do  our  best,"  he  said,  as  he  bent 
over  her,  "  to  give  you  what  you  wished 
just  now — music  without  a  band." 

"  How  is  that  possible  ?  "  she  asked,  with- 
out looking  at  him. 

"  We  have,"  said  he,  "  a  very  excellent 
gramophone." 

"  A  gramophone  ?    Here  !    I  hate  them  !  " 

"  You  would  not  know  this  was  a  gramo- 
phone,"  he   answered.       "  I    shall    play   it 
in  the — er — the  lounge.     You  would  think' 
it   was    a    man    singing,   if    you    did    not 
know." 

Before  she  could  demur,  he  was  gone 
again,  and  she  noticed,  as  he  hurried  away, 
that  he  walked  with  the  least  possible  limp. 
It  was  a  wonder,  she  reflected,  that  he  had 
not  mentioned  it  when  telling  his  atrocious 
story  of  his  childhood,  and  ascribed  it  to 
being  flung  out  of  a  window. 

Heronsford  went  straight  into  the  drawing- 
room  and,  having  left  open  all  the  intervening 
doors,  seated  himself  at  the  piano.  He  sang 
two  songs,  to  his  own  accompaniment,  in  a 
very  rich  and  penetrating  baritone — Somer- 
vell's setting  of  "Come  into  the  Garden, 
Maud,"  and  Airlie  Dix's  "  Egyptian  Love 
Song."  Then  he  walked  back  to  the 
verandah,  where  his  unwitting  guest  sat 
watching  for  him  to  reappear. 

"  You  were  quite  right,"  she  said  a  little 
coldly.     "I  should  have  thought  it  was  a 


man  singing,  but  I  did  not  greatly  admire 
the  voice." 

"  None  of  us  do,"  Heronsford  answered  ; 
"  but  the  records  are  of  interest  to  us,  for  the 
man  who  made  them  sometimes  stays  here." 

"  Really  ?     And  what  is  his  name  ?  " 

"You  would  not  know  it,  madam.  His 
name  is  Heronsford." 

"What  is  he  like?  I  am  interested  in 
singers." 

"  He  ?  Oh,  he's  not  "much  to  look  at,  and 
we  don't  take  much  account  of  him  here. 
He  used  to  be  fond  of  travelling — did  a 
great  deal  of  exploring — but  lost  a  foot  early 
in  the  War.  He  doesn't  limp  much — just 
about  as  much  as  I  do— but  he's  done  with 
exploration  and  big-game  shooting.  He 
isn't  really  a  professional  singer " 

The  girl  interrupted  him, 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  gazing  at  him 
intently.    "And  now  may  I  have  the  bill  ?  " 

"  The  bill  ?  Er — yes.  Oh,  yes,  of  course, 
the  bill ! " 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"  Well  ? "  she  asked,  a  note  of  challenge 
in  her  tone. 

"  Er — it's  a  little  awkward,"  said  Herons- 
ford. "I  don't  think  we've  got  any  of  our 
printed  bills  left." 

"  That  is  very  awkward,"  she  agreed. 
"And  now,  Mr.  Heronsford,  aon't  you  think 
it  about  time  you  apologised  to  me  ?  " 

Heronsford  met  her  gaze  blandly  enough. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  began, "  the  dinner " 

"  The  dinner,"  she  interrupted,  "  was 
excellent.  But  don't  you  think  you  owe 
me  an  apology  for  allowing  me  to  begin  to 
eat  it  under  a  misapprehension  ?  " 

"Well,  I  ask  you,  when  a  lady  walks 
into  a  man's  garden  and  takes  him  for  a 
waiter " 

"  Yes,  I  was  a  fool  not  to  have  seen." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  must  get  a  new  dinner- 
jacket."      • 

"  That  and  the  dinner,"  she  said,  "  leave 
me  considerably  your  debtor.  But — you 
ought  to  have  told  me." 

"  Wouldn't  it  have  embarrassed  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  don't  you  think  I'm  twice  as 
embarrassed  now  ?  " 

"  No.  By  the  way,  you  have  still  the 
advantage  of  me.  I  gave  myself  away  when 
I  told  you  all  about  the  excellent  singer  who 
made  those  records." 

"  I  didn't  care  to  tell  you  just  then  that 
I  had  heard  worse  voices." 

They  regarded  each  other  for  a  breathing- 
space,  and,  as  if  the  same  spirit  had  moved 
them,  began  to  laugh  on  the  same  instant. 
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"  I  came  down  here  to  rest."  lie  resumed 
presently,  "  or  was  it  to  sulk  ?  My  old  life's 
finished,  you  see.  Of  course  I  love  Lostormel 
— who  wouldn't  ?-■-  but  there  are  times,  you 
know,  when  the  big  world  outside  calls  to  me 
through  the  silences.  I  wonder  how  Adam 
would  have  liked  being  sent  back  to  Eden 
and  made  to  stay  there,  after  he'd  seen  soiny 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  the  girl  answered. 
"Most  people  haven't.  I  came  here  to 
find  Peace,  and  Peace  lives  here  always.  She's 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  But  I  feel  lonely 
sometimes.  I  was  desperately  lonely  when 
you  came  down  the  drive.  That's  why  I 
didn't  tell  you  of  your  mistake.  You'd 
just  have  gone  away,  and  the  garden  would 
have  been  lonelier  than  ever  it  had  been 
before.  So  don't  you  think  you  might 
forgive  me  ?  " 

"  My  name,"  she  said,  "  is  Beatrice 
Hallows." 

"Thank  you,"  said  he.  "That,  I  feel 
sure,  signifies  complete  forgiveness." 

"I  didn't  say  so,  and  I'm  not  sure  that 

my  forgiveness  is  complete  ;  but " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  If  you  were  really  lonely " 

"  I  could  have  swopped  places  with 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  not  noticed  it." 

"It  makes  a  difference.  When  two  people 
are  lonely  and  bored,  I  don't  see  why  they 
shouldn't  benefit  each  other  mutually." 

Heronsford  drew  a  chair  to  her  side  and 
sat  down. 

"You,"  he  said — "surely  you  were  never 
lonely  ?  " 

"  Wasn't  I  ?      Have   you   ever   travelled 
about  with  two  aunts  and  their  best  friend  ?  " 
"Heaven  forbid!" 

"  That's  been  my  life  for  the  last  six 
months.  I  thought  it  would  be  better  than 
going  to  strangers  as  secretary  or  companion. 
They've  all  three  gone  over  to  Tintagel  for 
the  day,  and  won't  be-  back  until  late.  I 
managed  to  avoid  going  with  them.  I've 
had  the  loveliest  day  imaginable." 

Heronsford  sat  listening  with  a  rapt 
expression,  wThich  did  not  change  until  some 
moments  after  the  sound  of  her  voice  had 
died  away. 

"  Where   are    you    staying  ?  "   he  asked 
suddenly,  seeming  to  rouse  himself. 
She  named  an  hotel  two  miles  distant. 
"  Are  you,"  he  asked  gravely,  "  sorry  for 
me  ? " 

''  Not  quite  so  sorry  as  I  am  for  myself." 
"Well,    I'm     sorry    for    both    of    us," 
Heronsford   said,      " -Surely  we're   the  two 


loneliest  children  under  this  arch  of  the  sky. 
Unless " 

"  Unless  what  ?  " 

"Unless  you  make  the  same  mistake 
to-morrow  afternoon.  It's  all  right ;  Mrs. 
Grundy '11  be  taking  a  nap  then.  And  we 
can  have  tea  in  the  garden." 

"  I'll  think  al  jut  it,"  Beatrice  said. 

"  No,  don't.  Come  first  and  think  about 
it  afterwards.  It's  a  topping  garden.  Come 
and  see  it  now." 

She  rose,  and  he  saw  the  beauty  of  her 
profile  outlined  against  the  dusky  blue  of  the 
sky.    . 

"  I  must  go  very  soon,"  she  said  softly, 
"  but- yes.  I  should  like  to  see  the  garden." 

But  as  they  walked  together  down  the 
sloping  terraces,  under  the  blue  cloak  of 
the  night,  they  both  looked  upward  at  the 
thousand  quick  eyes  gazing  down  upon 
them.  There  was  not  one  cloud  in  the  sky. 
The  Milky  Way  was  a  track  clearly  defined 
and  strewn  with  star  -  dust.  Dreamily 
Heronsford  gazed  about,  idly  endeavouring 
to  give  to  each  constellation  its  proper  name. 
They  all  eluded  him,  save  the  Great  Bear, 
when  presently  he  pointed  out  to  Beatrice 
his  oldest  friend. 

"  If  you  want  to  know  .anything  about 
me,"  he  continued,  "  ask  him.  I  used  to  see 
him  through  apple  leaves  when,  as  a  very 
little  boy,  I  learned  the  least  expensive  way 
of  acquiring  fruit.  He  used  to  look  in  on 
me  through  the  dormitory  window  at  school. 
He  was  up  there,  laughing  at  me,  when  I 
walked  with  my  first  love  on  warm,  wet  sand, 
and  thought  Heaven  had  spread  a  carpet 
for  our  feet.  I  used  to  see  him  high  over 
No  Man's  Land,  and  wonder  if  he  were  the 
same  friend.  And  there  he  still  is,  looking 
glad  because  I've  stopped  being  lonely." 

A  meteor  fell  athwart  the  sky  and  vanished. 
Heronsford  chuckled. 

"  When  I  was  a  kid,"  said  he,  "  we  used 
to  have  a  saying  that  if  a  boy  were  walking 
with  a  girl  and  they  saw  a  shooting-star,  he 

had  a  right  to  give  her  a  k " 

Beatrice  interrupted"  him  with  a  sudden 
exclamation. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  You 
poor  man  !  I'd  quite  forgotten.  Here  we 
are  strolling  about,  and  you've  had  no  dinner. 

I've  eaten  yours,  and  you " 

Heronsford  took  her  arm  gently  and 
imprisoned  it  in  his  own. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "don't  let's  spoil  a 
good  topic  of  conversation.  Never  mind 
about  dinners.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
shooting-stars." 
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VIII.  MY   LORD    DISSEMBLES 

By  HALLIWELL   SUTCL1FFE 

Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  A.R.A. 


JACK  LASTING  HAM,  standing  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  wayside  cottage,  glanced 
helplessly  at  the  little  maid  who  sat 
in  the  hooded  chair  near  the  hearth.  Life, 
for  the  moment,  was  too  much  for  him. 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  she  said,  with  a  quick, 
friendly  smile.  "A  lady  came  in — the 
daintiest  lady  ever  seen,  I  think — and  she 
grew— why,  almost  ugly  when  she  found 
us  here.  She  seemed  to  have  a  wish  to 
kill  me;' 

Lastingham  went  to  the  open  door  and 
stood  watching,  a  slim  figure  go  down  the 
road.  His  heart  bade  him  follow  her,  but 
pride  had  its  way,  and  he  returned  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  kitchen  floor. 

"  It's  a  simple  tale  enough,"  he  said  at 
last,  leaning  against  the  chimney-mantel, 
with  its  china  dogs  and  shepherdesses.  "  We 
were  riding  for  Gretna,  Miss  Trevor  and  I, 
and  wre  lost  each  other  on  the  road." 

"  Is  she  Lord  Trevor's  daughter,  by  some 
queer  chance  ?  Why,  then,  all  roads  lead  to 
Scotland  these  days.  Was  it  Gretna  you 
were  riding  for,  or  into  the  country  where 
they  drink  no  ale  of  Hanover  ?  " 

"  Both,"  said  Lastingham,  with  a  sudden 
happy  laugh. 

"  My  folk  are  the  Sinclairs.  They  came 
south  from  Scotland  long  ago,  but  the  dear 
God  knows  they're  raiding  home  again.  My 
father  took  the  road  a  week  ago." 

The  girl's  face  was  alight,  as  if  she  were 
on  honeymoon.  The  kings  from  Hanover 
could  rule,  and  take  their  taxes  from  the^ 
gentry — impoverished  still  by  the  losses  of* 
the  Forty-Five — but  for  ever  they  would  go 
lacking  the  homage,  the  swift  desire,  that 
sent  the  pick  of  English  gentry  to  die  gladly 
at  Oulloden  for  the  King  who  ruled  their 
hearts. 

The  mood   went  by,   and   Miss   Sinclair 


glanced  at  .him  again  with  friendliness  and 
question.  "Tell  me  of  the  other  riding 
north — yours  with  Miss  Trevor." 

"  It  was  simple  enough,  till  pursuit  over- 
took us  at  Hest  Bank.  We  shook  off  that, 
and  had  ridden  far  into  Westmorland,  when 
we  came  into  an  affair  of  highwaymen,  that 
laid  me  by  for  a  while  in  a  wrayside  inn. 
After  that — wdiy,  everything  went  amiss, 
somehow." 

She  drew  the  whole  story  from  him, 
though  he  protested  she  was  too  shaken  by 
her  late  adventure  to  be  wearied  by  the 
tale. 

"  It  is  romance,"  she  said,  "  and  there's 
far  too  little  of  it  these  days." 

"  Romance  ? "  asked  Lastingham,  with 
sharp  impatience  and  a  striding  to  the 
doorway  that  Madge  Trevor  had  left  not 
long  ago.  "  To  fight  for  one's  bride,  to 
have  her  kidnapped  by  the  loathliest  man  in 
Europe,  to  guard  the  Gretna  toll-bar,  and 
then  ride  south  to  find  and  lose  her  in  the 
cottage  here  ? " 

"  It  is  true  romance,"  said  the  little  lady, 
sitting  in  her  hooded  chair  and  warming 
her  hands  at  the  fire-glow.  "It  seems  all 
like  the  Forty-Five  again,  but  with  a  better 
ending." 

Lastingham  looked  at  her  with  quiet 
amazement.  She  had  seemed  a  child  not 
long  since,  needing  his  help,  but  now  he 
looked  to  he\:  for  guidance.  Her  glance  was 
so  friendly  and  secure,  and  he  was  saddle- 
sore  and  out  of  heart. 

"  How  can  there  be  a  better  ending  ?  " 

"  She  cares  so  much  for  you  through  it  all. 
Would  she  have  wasted  temper  on  you  if 
she  had  not  cared  ?  " 

"  But,  child,  you're  droll,"  he  said,  ceasing 
his  restless  pacing  up  and  down  the  floor. 

"I'm  a  woman  grown,  these  days — since 
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one  I  will  not  name  went  up  to  Scotland  for 
the  Stuart." 

Quietly,  with  a  gravity  that  touched  her 
for  a  moment,  then* was  gone,  she  had  given 
him  to  understand  the  freemasonry  between 
them,  because  she,  too,  knew  the  way  of 
caring. 

"  This  cloak  you  wrapped  me  in,"  she 
went  on  by  and  by — "  I  wondered  how  you 
came  to  be  carrying  it  on  your  saddle.  It  is 
such  a  warm,  keen  blue." 

"I  never  saw  its  like,  and  used  to  tell 
Miss  Trevor  so." 

The  little  maid  nodded,  laughter  stealing 
about  her  face.  "  And  she  loved  it  for  ever 
afterwards  ?     Why,  yes,  I  know." 

"There's  no  jest  about  it,"  he  said,  with 
another  glance  at  the  doorway,  as  if  he 
listened  for  a  footfall.  "Miss  Trevor— 
though  it  was  summer  and  the  roads  ablaze 
with  heat— would  take  it  with  her  on  the 
Gretna  ride.  Her  maid  forgot  it,  and  they 
returned  to  Lancaster." 

"  Yes— and  then  ?  " 

"All  our  troubles  came  on  us,  one  by 
one,  till,  last  of  all,  I  found  her  again — well, 
as  you  saw  me  find  her." 

"And  she  found  me — well,  as  you  saw 
her  find  me— wrapped  in  the  blue  cloak." 

Lastingham  could  only  wonder  at  her 
mirth,  dainty,  provocative,  elfish.  "You 
were  wet  and  shivering,  child.  What  else 
could  a  man  do  ?  " 

Still  the  girl's  eyes  were  full  of  roguery 
and  mirth.  "  It  was  all  that  was  chivalrous 
and  kind  of  you  ;  but  Miss  Trevor  did  not 
know  our  story  when  she  came  indoors  just 
now." 

"  She  did  not  stay  to  learn  it." 

"  Jealousy  never  came  into  your  life,  Mr. 
Lastingham  ?  " 

It  was  his  ..turn  to  laugh.  "  Once,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  cured  it  by  blood-letting." 

"  Not  your  own  blood  ?  "  she  asked  gently. 

"  It  happened  to  be  his,  but  that  was 
only  the  luck  of  duel." 

She  spread  her  hands  to  the  fire-glow 
again,  and  glanced  at  him  with  a  wisdom 
ancient  as  the  world's  beginning.  Then  she 
rose  and  took  off  the  blue  cloak  and  gave  it 
to  him.  "  We  did  not  fight  with  swords, 
Miss  Trevor  and  I ;  but,  as~I  told  you,  there 
was  battle  and  murder  in  her  glance.  It 
chilled  me  more  than  the  duck-pond  where  I 
took  a  wetting." 

"  But  why  ?  "  he  asked  impatiently.  "  She 
must  have  known  that  I  kept  the  Gretna 
road  for  her— that  all  my  riding  up  and 
down  the  roads  has  been  for  her " 


"  Until  you  put  the  blue  cloak  about  me. 
Then  she  remembered  nothing,  except  that  I 
was  wearing  it.  I  do  not  need  it  any  longer," 
she  broke  off,  "and  you  will  take  it  to  her!" 

Lastingham  understood  once  again  that 
she  spoke  with  authority  and  some  deep 
knowledge  hidden  from  him,  but  he  was 
none  the  less  impatient.  His  temper  was 
growing  brittle,  as  Miss  Trevor's  had  been 
not  long  ago,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  the 
scrunch  of  a  man's  boots  on  the  little  garden 
path  outside. 

Squire  Thorpe  stood  in  the  doorway, 
bulky  and  tanned  by  the  weather  and  good 
victuals  that  he  loved.  He  glanced  at  the 
little  lady  in  the  hooded  chair,  then  at 
Lastingham. 

"  By  your  leave,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  you're 
needed  out  of  doors." 

When  they  got  out  together  into  the  lane 
beyond  the  garden,  Thorpe  put  a  hand 
on  Lastingham's  shoulder.  "SheVbonme, 
sir,  and  we're  in  a  devil  of  a  muddle, 
you  and  I." 

"  It  is  not  of  her  making,  or  of  mine," 
said  the  other,  his  stubborn  temper  roused. 
"  I  never  asked  whether  she  was  old  or 
young,  when  her  horse  threw  her  into  a  pool 
of  quacking  ducks.  The  blacksmith  yonder 
said  I  could  bring  her  to  the  warmth  of  a 
good  kitchen,  and  I  took  him  at  his  word." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Squire  Thorpe,  striving 
hard  to  keep  his  gravity  ;  "  but  Miss  Trevor 
needs  to  be  persuaded  of  all  this." 

"  She  has  my  word  for  it." 

Lastingham  stood  straight  to  this  new 
challenge,  and  Thorpe  found  great  promise 
for  the  future  in  the  bridegroom's  gust  of 
temper. 

"  But,  sir,  I'm  older  to  the  world  than 
you.  You  were  at  school  when  I  rode  with 
my  own  wife  to  Gretna,  and  afterwards 
began  to  learn — why,  a  little  of  the  country 
that  is  known  as  a  woman's  heart." 

"  Then,  of  your  charity,  explain,  sir,"  said 
the  other  stormily.  "  What  is  Miss  Trevor's 
quarrel  with  me  ?  Would  she  have  had  me 
leave  the  little  maid  to  her  bath  in  the  duck- 
pond,  and  not  reach  out  a  hand  to  help 
her  ?  " 

Thorpe  took  a  patient  pinch  of  snuff.  "  It 
was  not  just  that,  sir,  as  I  gathered  the  tale 
from  her.  Indeed,  she  would  never  ask  you 
to  do  less.  The  trouble  was  that  you 
wrapped  another  in  a  blue  cloak  that  was 
hers." 

"The  child  was  wet  and  cold.  What  else 
should  I  have  done  ?  " 

The  Squire  put  a  friendly  hand  on  his 
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shoulder.  "  What  I'd  have  done,  if  the 
chance  of  the  road  had  asked  it  of  me.  But, 
if  you're  wise,  you'll  go  down  to  the  bend  of 
the  lane,  where  the  rowans  are  in  bloom, 
and  find  Trevor's  daughter.  She  sent  me  as 
her  messenger — her  ambassador,  if  you  like, 
for  she's  bonnie  enough  to  deserve  one." 

"  Yes  ?  "  asked  Lastingham. 

"  I  was  to  be  judge  and  jury,  it  seemed. 
If  I  found  you  true,  I  was  to  send  you  to 
her." 

An  odd  light  came  into  Lastingham's 
eyes — a  light  of  keen  and  eager  battle.  "As 
her  ambassador,  tell  Miss  Trevor  that  I 
never  trusted  by  halves,  and  never  could. 
If  she  doubts  me " 

"Nay,  be  gentle  with  your  message," 
pleaded  Thorpe ;  "  she's  tired  and  heart- 
sick." 

"So  am  I— so  tired  that  I  could  drop 
where  we  stand,  Squire.  Tell  Miss  Trevor 
that  I've  ridden  up  to  Gretna  and  back 
again,  just  for  love  of  the  faith  I  thought 
she  had  in  me." 

Thorpe  saw  that  this  man,  so  lovable  and 
easy-going  to  his  friends,  was  hurt  out- 
rageously in  some  secret  corner  of  his  heart  ; 
and  the  comedy  of  it  all,  that  had  appealed 
to  him  till  now,  was  lost  in  the  knowledge 
that  two  lives  might  be  in  the  marring. 

"  Mr.  Lastingham,"  he  said,  breaking  a 
long  silence, "  shall  I  tell  you  how  we  rode  to 
Gretna,  my  wife  and  I  ?  It  wras  a  journey 
much  like  yours." 

Something  in  Thorpe's  voice — a  tenderness, 
as  if  a  father  sought  to  help  his  son's 
younger  feet,  along  troubled  ways — arrested 
Lastingham.  A  little  of  his  bitterness  went 
by.     "  Tell  me,  sir,"  he  said. 

"You  took  a  duel  on  the  wray,  and  thanks 
to  you  for  letting  some  of  the  black  blood 
out  of  Richard  Swayne.  /  took  a  pistol- 
bullet  that  held  us  up  for  a  while.  That  was 
twenty  years  ago,  but  it  all  comes  clear  to 
me  again.  Then  afterwards  there  were 
hindrances,  of  this  sort  and  that,  till  it 
seemed  that  Gretna  was  as  far  off  as  the 
mists  of  Skye  and  the  hope  of  a  Stuart  on 
the  throne." 

"That  hope  grows  bright  again,"  said 
Lastingham,  half  forgetting  that  Madge 
Trevor  and  he  were  separated  by  a  deep, 
sullen  gulf. 

"  It  does,  my  lad  ;  and  with  it  conies  a 
queer  understanding  of  the  way  I've  loved 
my  wife.  The  hazard  of  it  ail,  the  upsets 
by  the  way,  the  well-worth-while,  the  quiet, 
steady  light  ahead.  But,  for  all  that,  we 
quarrelled   on   the   road   to   Gretna.     Nay, 


ask  no  more  about  it,  for  I  will  not  tell  you. 
There  was  jealousy,  and  stubborn  pride  on 
both  sides,  till  she  lost  herself  in  tears." 

Lastingham  was  fighting  for  his  pride. 
"  Women's  tears  are  devilish  disarming,  sir," 
he  said,  "  but  soon  dried,  they  tell  me." 

"  Not  if  they  come  from  the  heart.  Hers 
did,  when  she  told  me  what  it  meant  for  a 
slip  of  a  lassie  to  take  the  journey  with  her 
man.  To  put  all  her  world  into  his  two 
hands— to  ask  him  play  guardian  to  her 
whims  and  tempers,  to  be  all  the  home-life 
she'd  forsaken,  and  twenty  proven  knights  in 
one — it  seemed  to  me  then,  and  it  seems  to 
me  still,  that  a  groom  should  be  vastly 
tender  with  his  bride.  And  mark  you,  Mr. 
Lastingham,  Fm  not  a  man  of  sentiment." 

Lastingham  saw  it  all  on  the  sudden. 
The  Squire's  downright  speech  had  beaten 
down  his  pride.  For  his  part,  he  had  been 
fighting  and  riding  for  Trevor's  daughter 
with  a  zeal  that  remembered  all  her  greater 
needs,  but  forgot  the  little  doubts  and  fears 
that  had  played  cat's-cradle  with  her  when 
he  was  not  near  to  ward  them  off. 

"  Oh,  I  thank  you,"  he  said  impulsively, 
and  went  down  the  lane  with  eager  strides. 

Hefound  Trevor'sgirl  standing  disconsolate 
in  the  roadway,  her  back  turned  to  him. 
Above  her  the  rowans  were  dropping  playful 
showers  of  blossom,  as  the  breeze  stirred 
their  branches,  and  up  in  the  blue,  dappled 
sky  a  -  lark  was  singing  endless  litanies. 
She  did  not  hear  the  song  of  praise — did  not 
hear  her  man's  step  down  the  road — but 
put  her  hands  on  the  moss-grown  wall,  and 
bent  her  head,  and  cried  and  cried. 

Lastingham  took  the  true  way  and  the 
ready.  He  gathered  her  into  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  before  pride — stubborn  as  his  own 
had  been — found  time  for  answer. 

"  It  is  years  since  we  lost  each  other, 
Madge,"  he  said,  standing  away  from  her  at 
last,  "and  it's  good  to  be  home  again." 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  yesterday  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  Why  did  you  not  come  many 
and  many  a  yesterday  ?  But  then,  of  course, 
you  could  not." 

All  was  not  well  with  them  just  yet,  he 
felt,  though  her  glance  was  wistful  and 
appealing. 

"  What  is  hindering  us  ?  "  he  asked,  with 
sharp  question.  -' 

"  Nothing  at  all,  Jack.  I  am  so  glad  to 
have  you  with  me,  after  all  the  danger  and 
the  hardship.  And,  dear,  they  told  me  you 
were  not  fit  for  the  road.  Let  me  see  if 
you're  dying  in  my  service,  after  all." 

She  laughed,  but  behind  the  mirth  there 
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was  a  sorrow.  She  was  tender  in  her  scrutiny, 
and  yet  there  was  a  cold  breeze  blowing 
round  them  both,  as  if  June  had  scampered 
back  to  March. 

Lastingham  would  have  none  of  it.  He 
had  loved  Trevor's  girl  far  too  long,  had 
taken  too  many  hurts  on  her  behalf,  to  ask 
for  less  than  honesty.  "  What  is  hindering 
us  ?  "  he  repeated  stubbornly. 

"I  am  tired,  dear — just  tired." 

"  Ay,  just  that — and  the  little  more  that's 
everything." 

A  gust  of  the  old  temper  shook  her  for 
a  moment.  "Can  I  have  no  secrets  of  my 
own  these  days  ?  " 

"I've  shared  all  mine  with  you,  since  we 
took  the  Gretna  road  together." 

"  That  is  true,"  she  said,  after  a  quiet 
pacing  up  and  down  the  roadway.  "  That  is 
very  true,  Jack.  But  need  the  girl  in  the 
hooded  chair  have  been  quite  so  bonnie  ?  " 

He  glanced  at  her  with  an  astonishment 
so  forgetful  of  all  except  their  two  selves  and 
the  summer  road  they  shared,  that  laughter 
came  about  her  heart  again.  She  was  no 
longer  tired. 

"Of  course  you  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  Jack.  When  a  lady  comes  out  of  a 
duck-pond,  shivering  with  cold,  you  could 
not— could  not  guess  that  she  was  too  pretty 
for  this  world.  I  should  have  remembered 
that.  And,  Jack,  it  has  been  so  cold  and 
dreary  for  me.     Why  do  you  laugh  ?  " 

"  For  the  joy  of  finding  you  again." 

"  No,  there's  more,  as  you  said  to  me  just 
now.  We  are  not  good  at  keeping  secrets 
from  each  other." 

"  Why, Madge,  if  the  little  lady  is  too  bonnie 
for  this  world,  you  share  the  same  sort  of 
guilt.  So  why  not  be  friends,  the  two  of 
you  ? " 

Trevor's  girl  paced  up  and  down  the  road 
in  her  quick,  impatient  way.  "  Why  do  men 
blunder  so  ?  "  she  asked,  turning  sharply. 
"  And  the  little  madam  there  is  still  wearing 
my  blue  cloak,  no  doubt." 

"  No,"  said  Lastingham,  his  temper  roused 
once  more.  "  She  slipped  it  from  her  shoulders 
and  gave  it  to  me,  saying  it  was  yours." 

"  She  found  truth — a  little  late  in  the  day, 
perhaps.     Where  is  the  cloak  now,  Jack  ?  " 

If  his  life  were  forfeit,  he  could  not 
remember.  When  he  left  the  blacksmith's 
cottage,  it  was  lying  on  his  arm.  Then  he 
had  seen  Madge,  shaken  with  sobbing,  and 
had  thought  of  nothing  else. 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I've 
found  you  at  long  last." 

"  Listen,  Jack,"  she  pleaded,    "  It  matters 


— oh,  all  the  world  from  here  to  Gretna. 
You  remember  Nora,  my  maid  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  child.  She  was  faithful  as  a 
watch-dog  to  you,  and  so  I  let  her  share  the 
Gretna  journey." 

"  Against  your  will.  And  it  was  kind  of 
you,  and  rather  foolish,  Jack.  I  ought  to 
have  needed  only  one  watch-dog — you." 

"  What  of  Nora  ?  "  he  asked,  diffident  a 
little  of  the  praise  and  blame  that  were 
showered  on  him  from  the  right  hand  and 
the  left. 

"  We  slipped  away  from  my  father's  house 
in  Lancaster,  to  meet  you  at  Hest  Bank  for 
the  crossing  of  the  sands ;  and  Nora  chided 
me  when  I  went  back  for  the  blue  cloak  that 
you  used  to  praise.  She  was  wise,  and  I — I 
was  foolish,  dear.  It  was  because  you  loved 
the  cloak  that  I  went  back  ;  and  at  our  own 
door  I  met  Sir  Richard  Swayne." 

The  lines  hardened  in  Jack's  face.  "  Sir 
Richard  has  failed  me  in  a  matter  of 
punctilio,"  he  said  sharply.  "  So  fine  a 
swordsman  should  have  learned  more 
gentility." 

"  How  did  he  fail  you  ?  " 

"By  holding  you  captive  after  he  had 
taken  his  life  at  my  hands  in  duel.  News 
travels  fast,  child,  now  the  men  go  riding  up 
to  Scotland  for  this  new  Forty-Five  that's  in 
the  making." 

"  Did  you  meet  Sir  Richard,  by  any  chance, 
as  you  rode  south  ?  "  she  asked,  with  sharp, 
unexpected  challange. 

"  No,"  said  Lastingham.  "  I  hoped  for  it, 
but  he  escaped  the  second  duel  that  can  wait." 

She  knew  this  stubborn  mood  of  his.  He 
could  be  indolent  and  easy-going  enough 
until  some  depth  of  heart  was  stirred. 

"  Sir  Richard  was  a  courtier  to  me,  Jack — 
a  knight,  I  fancy.  He  gave  homage,  and  he 
fought  for  me — fought  with  his  two  fists — 
when  the  highwaymen  would  have  put 
drunken  hands  about  me." 

"  He  would  do  as  much,  and  I  thank  him 
for  it ;  but  none  the  less,  Madge,  I  need  to 
meet  him  by  and  by." 

The  glamour  and  beauty  of  this  late-born 
Stuart  rising  got  about  the  heart  of  Trevor's 
girl.  She  could  not  understand  his  persistence 
in  the  feud  with  Swayne,  now  they  were  safe 
together,  he  and  she. 

"  Sir  Richard  comes  of  good  Stuart  stock," 
she  said. 

"  He  does,  child,  and  forgets  it." 

"No,  Jack,  he  remembers,  at  long  last. 
The  Squire  would  have  him  dine  and  sleep, 
but  he  rode  lonely  up  the  North  Road,  saying 
he  had  much  to  do," 
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Lastingham  glanced  at  her  with  sharp 
increduht} ,  "But,  Madge,  he's  a  boon 
comrade  of  Hanover." 

"  He  was,"  she  said  with  great  simplicity  ; 
"  but  now  his  feet  have  found  the  uphill  road 
again." 

For  a  moment  she  recalled  the  look  in 
Sway ne's  face  yesterday,  when  she  was  his 
prisoner,  and  pleaded  with  him  to  take  the 
road  his  father's  honour  took — remembered 
the  slow  change  in  him*  answering  her 
woman's  way  of  reasoning,  and  the  light 
that-  came  suddenly  about  his  gross,  unlovely 
face.  Then  petulance  returned,  for  she  had 
gone  through  grief  and  hardship  during  this 
Gretna  ride  of  hers,  and  was  too  wearied  out 
to  give  her  man  the  welcome  that  was  his, 
deep  under  all.    . 

"  I  am  glad  you  lost  the  cloak,  Jack,"  she 
said,  with  a  wintry  laugh.  "  One  does  not 
need  it  in  this  weather,  and  I  should  never 
care,  in  any  case,  to  wear  it  at  second-hand." 

Lastingham  had  feared  this  mood  of  hers 
in  the  old'  days,  but  since  then  he  had 
travelled  far  and  hardily. 

"  It's  somewhere  between  this  and  the 
blacksmith's  cottage,  child.  We'll  search  for 
it  together." 

Together!  He  had  found  the  one  right 
word  that  healed  her  weariness  and  trouble  ; 
but  it  wTas  not  time,  as  yet,  to  tell  him  so. 

As  they  went  up  the  hill,  they  found  the 
cloak  lying  on  the  roadside  grass,  where 
Lastingham  had  thrown  it  when  he  saw 
Trevor's  girl  in  tears,  and  ran  to  succour  her. 

"  My  thanks,"  she  said,  with  sharp 
disdain.  "  You  left  it  in  the  road  for  any  feet 
1  to  tread." 

"  I  remember  now."  His  surety  of 
himself,  his  steady  caring  for  her,  were  of 
the  new  days,  not  the  old.  "  I  put  it  safely 
near  the  hedge,  lest  clowns  should  trample 
on  it." 

"  Why,  yes,  you  would,  dear,"  she  said, 
with  gusty  change  of  mood.  "You  were 
always  of  that  breed.  And,  Jack,  I  tried  to 
tell  you,  a  little  while  since,  what  the  cloak 
means  to  us.  It  was  foolish  of  me  to  go 
back  for  it  because  you  loved  to  see  me  in  it 
in  the  winter  days.  Women  are  fanciful,  and 
they  have  a  weakness,  too,  for  returning  to  a 
house  in  search  of  some  forgotten  thing. 
And  that  brings  no  good  luck  at  any  time, 
they  say." 

The  road  was  empty  of  all  onlookers,  and 
Lastingham  bent  his  knee  to  her  and  kissed 
her  hand.  "  There's  one  lady  in  the  North, 
child,  who  can  be  fanciful  or  what  she  wills, 
if  only  we  find  Gretna  at  the  end  of  all." 


"Why  did  I  doubt  you,  Jack?"  she 
asked,  halting  as  they  neared  the  cottage. 

"  Just  for  frolic,  maybe." 

"  No,  it  was  not  frolic.     In  all  the  years 

to  come  I  can  never  teach  you  what  it  meant 

to   me — the   pretty   madam   by  the  hearth, 

.  w7ith  the  fire-glow  on  the  blue  cloak  that  was 

mine." 

"  And  in  the  years  to  come,"  he  said  with 
blunt  simplicity,  "you  may  guess  just  a  little 
of  what  it  meant  to  me  that  you  were  in  the 
hands  of  Richard  Swayne." 

"  Dear,  I  never  thought  of  it.  He  was 
so  knightly  with  me — so  abundantly  my 
slave " 

"  No  doubt.  But  how  was  I  to  know  as 
much,  waiting  for  the  rattle  of  horse-hoofs  up 
at  Gretna  ?  " 

"  Was  it  hard  to  bear  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a 
quick,  dismaying  vision  of  what  it  must  have 
meant  to  him. 

"  All's  easy  nowadays,"  he  said.  "  I've 
found  you,  Madge." 

So  then  she  could  not  doubt  him  any 
longer,  and  told  hi  in  the  way  of  the  blue 
cloak.  Right  or  wrong,  she  had  returned  for 
it  to  her  father's  house  in  Lancaster,  and  it 
must  be  their  wedding  token  through  the 
days  to  come. 

"You'd  best  take  charge  of  it,  in  that 
case,"  said  Lastingham,  with  the  easy  laugh 
that  reminded  her  of  the  young  days  they 
had  shared  before  they  set  out  on  their 
hindered  bridal  road.  "  It  might  chance, 
Madge,  that  I'd  forget  it — in  remembering 
you." 

Madge  halted  for  a  moment  when  they 
reached  the  cottage.  She  wras  jealous  no 
longer  of  "the  little  madam,"  but  disliked 
this  threshold  which  had  given  her  such 
sharp  and  unexpected  pain  not  long  ago. 
Then  she  went  in,  and  found  Squire  Thorpe's 
face  alight  as  he  talked  to  the  girl  in  the 
hooded  chair. 

"  D'ye  know  who  the  child  is,  Miss 
Trevor  ?  "  he  asked,  glancing  up.  "  Why, 
Sinclair's  daughter  —  Alexander  Sinclair, 
known  to  all  good  Jacobites.  We've  been 
neighbours  all  these  years,  he  and  I,  but  have 
seldom  met.  He  wTas  so  busy  always  for  the 
Cause — in  France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy.  And 
now  he's  busy  up  in  Scotland,  so  Miss  Sinclair 
tells  me — busy  where  his  heart  has  always 
been." 

Madge  lost  the  remnants  of  her  jealousy. 
Very  quietly  she  came  and  took  the  girl's  two 
hands  in  hers,  and  in  her  eyes  there  was  the 
fire  of  ancient  loyalty,  bright  and  eager. 
"  When  we  talk  of  your  father  in  Lancaster," 


"The  Rider  entered  first,  glanced  sharply  at  the  two  who  sat  at  tnble,  and  was  not  sure  how  securely  Trevor 

had  kept  his  heart  in  hiding." 
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she  said,  "  it  is  as  if  the  Prince  were  among 
us  once  again.  He  is  tireless  for  the 
Stuart." 

"  Yet  always  tired,"  said  the  little  lady, 
the  tears  coming  to  her  eyes.  "  If  one  of 
you  all  knew  my  father  as  he  is — if  you  had 
watched  him  ride  out  and. in,  never  sparing 
the  strength  of  which  he  has  so  little,  but 
always  gay — you  would  believe  in  earnest 
that  the  Prince  returned.  And,  oh,  forgive 
me,"  she  broke  off,  with  a  quick,  disarming 
smile.     "  I  am  praising  my  own." 

A  stillness  fell  about  these  four.  There 
had  been  hindered  journeys  for  them  all, 
but  no  trouble  of  the  baffling  cross  ways 
mattered.  Sinclair's  daughter,  her  riding- 
habit  still  sending  up  misty  clouds  into  the 
oak  rafters  overhead,  had  brought  the  music 
of  the  pipes  about  them.  In  the  sad  days 
there  had  been  Glencoe  and  Culloden,  but 
now  the  gaining  hope  was  with  them.  There 
was  always  resurrection  for  the  Stuart,  and 
the  winds  of  other  years  blew  keen  about 
their  courage. 

Squire  Thorpe  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence,  as  he  took  a  noisy  pinch  or  two  of 
snuff  to  hide  his  plain  emotion.  "You'll 
take  your  death  of  cold,  Miss  Sinclair,  if  we 
don't  get  you  to  '  The  Crown  and  Anchor ' 
soon.  It's  only  a  mile  away,  and  my  wife 
has  a  gift  for  mothering  little  ladies.  Then, 
later  on,  I'll  drive  you  in  my  gig  to  your 
own  house.  Your  runaway  mare  has  reached 
it  long  since,  doubtless,  and  there'll  be  a  fine 
hue-and-cry  about  the  countryside." 

As  the  four  of  them  went  along  the 
dusty  highway  and  neared  "  The  Crown  and 
Anchor,"  a  horseman  met  them  and  drew 
rein.  He  saluted  the  Squire  and  Lastingham 
with  easy  ceremony,  then  glanced  beyond 
them. 

"Fiona,  child,  I  thought  you  safe  at 
home,"  he  said. 

Her  smile  was  roguish,  full  of  some  old 
comradeship  they  shared.  "  I  was  too  safe, 
father,  so  I  put  mare  Blossom  at  the  gallop 
and  left  my  groom  behind.  ^And  I  took 
a  wetting ;  and  that  was  good,  because  it 
brouglit  me  closer  to  this  Rising." 

There  was  a  great  tenderness  in  the 
horseman's  lean,  tired  face,  such  as  only 
a  man  feels  when  his  wife  has  died  at 
childbirth  and  left  him  to  be  friend  and 
playmate  to  an  orphaned  daughter. 

"  I  want  to  shield  you  from  it,"  he  said, 
stubborn,  yet  helpless,  somehow,  in  face  of. 
her  high  spirits  and  the  quick  affection  in  her 
glance.  "  I  want  to  shield  you,  child.  It 
is  for  men  to  put  their  heads  into  a  halter 


these  days,  if  what  is  in  the  doing  comes  to 
grief." 

"Were  there  no  days,  sir,  wheu.  I  was 
little,  and  you  took  me  on  your  knee,  and 
told  me  how  Flora  MacDonald  helped  her 
Prince  in  need  ?  " 

The  horseman  laughed,  because  he  must. 
"  I'm  selfish,  maybe  ;  but  Flora's  father,  at 
his  house  at  Kingsborough  in  Skye,  felt 
much  as  I  am  feeling  now,  no  doubt." 

For  a  little  while  the  rest  kept  silence 
round  about  these  two.  The  moment  was 
instinct  with  the  very  spirit  of  all  the  Stuart 
risings  that  had  been  or  would  be  again. 
The  gain  in  loss,  the  courage  that  would  not 
cease  to  light  their  ways,  though  Hanover 
was  trampling  all  their  vineyards  down,  the 
true  heart's  romance  of  this  new  venture  for 
the  Stuart — all  came  about  the  onlookers,  as 
if  the  dusty  road  had  built  a  sanctuary  about 
them. 

Then  Squire  Thorpe  could  hold  back  his 
wonderment  no  longer.  "  There  have  been 
two  men  in  my  life  who  kept  my  feet  steady 
up  the  hills,"  he  said,  with  blunt  surprise. 
"One  was  Alexander  Sinclair,  who  lived 
neighbour  to  me,  but  was  always  roaming 
when  I  paid  a  call  on  him.  The  other  was 
a  tired,  hard-bitten  fellow*  known  as  the 
Rider.     And  it  seems  the  two  are  one."  .• 

"By  your  leave,  Squire,  you  will  keep 
the  secret.  Only  my  madcap  lassie  and  I 
have  shared  it  until  now." 

He  glanced  sharply  at  Miss  Trevor,  and 
she  answered  the  question  in  his  eyes.  "  My 
tongue  is  a  woman's,  sir,  but  I  have  learned 
to  put  a  halter  on  it  since  these  glad  days 
came  in." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  sir,"  said  Lastingham, 
"  that  you  ride  the  wind  instead  of  horses. 
No  longer  since  than  yesterday  we  met  at 
the  Gretna  toll-bar,  and  yon  were  taking  the 
road  to  Scotland." 

"  I  was  ;  but  news  came  to  me  at  Annan 
that  unsettled  all  my  journey.  Hanover  in 
London  has  got  wind  of  the  Lancashire 
levies  going  north,  and  I  came  back  to  warn 
you.     It  Avas  fortunate,  as  it  chances." 

"  Come  to  the  inn  with  us,  Mr.  Sinclair," 
said  Thorpe,  with  bluff  hospitality,  "  and 
we'll  crack  a  bottle  round  about  the  matter." 

"  At  your  service,  sir,  but  not  till  you've 
learned  the  way  of  it  all.  Tavern  walls 
have  sharper  ears  than  country  lanes." 

A  strapping  farm  lad  passed  them,  leading 
a  horse  to  the  shoesmith's,  and  whistling 
the  air  of  "The  bonnie,  bonnie  banks  o' 
Loch  Ore."  The  Rider  checked  him  in  his 
sturdy  stride.     "  It's  a  fine  air  and  a  good. 
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tny  lad,"  he  said,  with  a  gentle  laugh,  "  and 
we'll  all  be  singing  it  in  chorus  soon  ;  but, 
for  your  health's  sake  and  ours,  whistle 
quietly  to  yourself  until  the  day  is  out." 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  whistle  loud  ?  asked 
the  lad.  "  Farming  days  are  over  for  a 
bittock,  and  I'm  for  the  Border  soon,  as 
my  father  was  before  me." 

Alexander  Sinclair  put  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.  "  I  grow  too  cautious  these 
days,  friend.  Whistle  your  fill,  and  we'll 
be  needing  you  on  one  of  these  near 
to-morrows." 

"  That's  good  news,  sir.  I  fancied  it 
might  be  soon,  so  I'm  taking  Cowslip 
to  the  smithy.  We  want  no  clanking  shoes 
on  the  journey  north." 

"There  goes  one  of  us,"  said  Sinclair, 
watching  the  lad  and  his  mare  swing  round 
the  road-corner  in  a  dust  of  their  own 
making.  "And  now,  friends,  for  what 
happened  when  I  rode  south  for  '  The  Crown 
and  Anchor.'  I  came  within  a  mile  of  the 
tavern  without  adventure,  and  then  we 
reached  a  hill-top,  my  horse  and  I — he  was 
the  third  I'd  borrowed  on  the  journey 
south  from  Annan— and  I  saw  the  sunlight 
beating  on  the  livery  of  Hanover,  a  half 
mile  below.  There  was  an  officer  shouting 
guttural  commands  to  five-score  men  who 
seemed  to  carry  the  air  of  loutish  slaves. 
Then  they  rested  on  their  arms,  and  the 
officer  rode  forward  to  meet  a  dapper  little 
man  on  horseback ;  and,  after  they  had 
talked  for  a  while,  the  little  man  rode  back. 
There  was  another  storm  of  guttural  oaths, 
and  then  the  soldiery  hid  themselves  in  a 
spinney  bordering  the  wayside." 

"  So  there  are  still  Hessian  troops  in 
England  ?  "  asked  Squire  Thorpe,  with  blunt 
surprise. 

"  None  to  my  knowledge,"  laughed  the 
Rider,  "  but  the  guttural  accent  of  command 
lives  on.  Beyond  doubt,  friends,  they'll 
butcher  us  a  second  time  if  the  next 
Culloden  goes  amiss." 

Then  he  told  them  how  he  had  ridden 
down  the  hill  and  followed  the  dapper 
horseman  till  he  drew  rein  at  "  The  Crown 
and  Anchor."  Lord  Trevor  was  standing 
at  the  door,  taking  a  lazy  pinch  of  snuff, 
and  the  stranger  stooped  from  saddle  to  ask 
him  if  there  was  any  ale  of  Hanover  indoors. 
Again  the  Rider  laughed  as  he  went 
forward  with  his  tale.  '''  Your  father,  Miss 
Trevor,  was  just  himself,  as  we've  known 
him  through  the  years.  He  wears  the 
Stuart  rose  on  his  sleeve  at  all  times,  and 
thinks  caution  is  sister  to  cowardice.     He 


just  glanced  at  the  stranger,  and  took  the 
password  as  honest,  and  said  it  was  a  loyal 
tavern.  So  then  I  rode  up  and  joined  them, 
lest  honesty  should  say  too  much  ;  and  I 
~got  my  Lord  Trevor  aside  and  told  him  all 
I'd  seen.  *  Bless  me,'  he  said,  '  I've  grown 
to  look  only  for  honest  men  along  the  roads 
these  days.  Yet  I  only  vouched  for  it  that 
the  tavern  was  a  loyal  one.'  Our  luck  was 
in,  Miss  Trevor,"  broke  off  the  Rider,  with 
another  quick  laugh.  "Your  father  had 
given  the  one  right  answer,  if  we  handle  it 
as  well  as  he  began." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Madge,  with  sharp  dismay, 
"  my  father  should  not  be  left  with  any  spy 
of  Hanover.  He — he  is  so  downright  for 
the  Cause,  so  single-hearted." 

"And  single-hearted  at  this  moment  to 
overthrow  the  little  Hanover  man  with  his 
own  weapons,"  the  Rider  answered,  with 
grim  pleasantry.  "  When  he  learned  what  I 
had  to  tell  him,  he  was  all  for  returning  to 
pick  a  duel  with  the  man  at  once  and  put 
him  out  of  harm's  way  ;  but  I  suggested  a 
simpler  road  of  service  to  the  Stuart.  I  have 
been  about  my  errands  in  many  countries, 
friends,  and  one  learns  a  patient  sort  of  guile 
in  dealing  with  Hanover — a  guile  that  is 
necessary,  if  abhorrent." 

"I'd  rather  have  had  a  simple  bout  of 
swords  or  fisticuffs,"  said  the  Squire  in  his 
blunt  way. 

"  No  doubt ;  and  so  would  I,  if  the  peril 
had  been  less  to  these  good  men  of  ours  who 
are  riding  up  from  Lancashire.  As  it  is, 
Lord  Trevor  is  sitting  in  the  tavern  parlour 
at  this  moment,  persuading  the  little  Hanover 
man  that  he  is  staunch  for  George." 

Again  Madge  protested.  "  He  cannot,  sir 
— at  any  rate,  for  long." 

"  For  a  little  while."  The  Rider's  smile 
was  gentle  and  secure.  "Your  father  sees 
the  humour"  of  it ;  but  I'm  pn  tenterhooks, 
I  own,  lest  that  lout  of  Hanover  should  go 
too  far  in  speaking  of  the  Stuart.  When 
Trevor  told  me  you  would  be  returning  soon 
by  the  smithy  road,  I  came  to  meet  and  warn 
you.  And  now,  by  your  leave,  we'll  get  back 
quickly  to  his  aid." 

"  The  smithy  road  ?  "  echoed  Thorpe. 
"Why,  1  went  that  way  specially  to  bring 
wrath  and  judgment  round  the  lazy  vagabond 
who  names  himself  a  shoesmith,  and  forgot 
to  call  for  the  horse  after  I  had  frightened 
him  into  finishing  the  job." 

"  He  can  wait,"  said  Sinclair,  "  for  the 
riding  north  is  not  just  yet ;  and  meanwhile 
we're  pledged  to  rescue  Trevor  from  the  task 
I  set  him." 
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As  they  neared  the  tavern,  with  its  swinging 
signboard  flaunting  it  across  the  highway, 
and  the  pigeons  cooing  about  its  ancient 
gables,  the  Eider  glanced  at  his  daughter 
with  great  friendliness  and  trust. 

"  Fiona,  child,"  he  said,  "  we'll  have  need 
of  all  the  humour  God  endowed  us  with 
when  we  encounter  this  man  of  Hanover 
and  persuade  him  that  we,  too,  are  stalwarts 
for  the  reigning  King." 

They  need  have  had  no  doubts,  as  it 
chanced,  of  Trevor's  part  in  this  queer 
escapade.  My  lord,  indeed,  was  finding  a 
keen,  boyish  zest  in  outwitting  this  little 
dapper  man  who  came  to  hinder  the  riding 
out  of  Lancashire's  leal  men,  and  they  were 
seated  in  the  inn  parlour,  chatting  across 
the  table,  with  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  between 
them. 

a  You  assured  me  the  tavern  was  loyal, 
sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "  when  I  asked  if 
there  was  ale  of  Hanover  indoors  ;  but  there 
are  two  kinds  of  loyalty  these  days." 

"  There  are,"  assented  Trevor,  playing 
lazily  with  this  smooth-tongued  fellow  who 
fancied  he  had  only  country  wits  to  deal 
with.  "  Some  are  for  King  George,  and 
others  for  the  one  they  do  not  name." 

44  To  be  precise,  then,  which  do  you  stand 
for  ? " 

Trevor  busied  himself  with  his  snuff-box. 
"  And  you,  sir  ?  If  one  puts  his  cards  on 
the  table,  the  other  must." 

The  stranger,  nimble-witted  as  he  was, 
showed  traces  of  perplexity.  "  Oh,  for  my 
part,  I'm  for  neither,"  he  said  lamely  ;  "  I 
just  enjoy  life,  and  have  no  politics." 

"  Then  tell  me  how  you  like  my  taste  in 
Burgundy — a  more  profitable  topic  than  the 
loyalty  of  the  tavern  that  is  housing  us  just 
now." 

The  dapper  man,  known  to  King  George 
as  "  Mr.  Lambert " — English,  and  once  a 
gentleman—glanced  shrewdly  at  Trevor,  and 
could  make  nothing  of  him.  He  was  so  big 
and  spacious,  somehow,  and  the  joy  of  old 
fox-hunting  days  was  in  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  a  pretty  wine,"  said  Lambert  ; 
"  but  my  own  taste  is  for  ripe  ale — something 
that  grips  a  man's  throat  as  it  goes  down." 

"  So  you're  one  of  us,"  said  Trevor,  with 
sudden  challenge.  "  I  would  not  have 
offered  you  the  wine  of  France  if  there  had 
been  any  beer  left  in  the  house.  As  it 
happens,  we're  so  loyal  here  that  the  ale  of 
Hanover  has  been  drunk  dry,  sir — drunk 
comfortably  dry." 

"  We  can  be  honest  with  each  other,  now 
our  cards  are  on  the  table,"  said  Lambert, 


sipping  his  wine.  "  To  be  precise,  friend, 
we  were  told  in  London  that  *  The  Crown 
and  Anchor'  was  a  resting-place  for  levies 
going  north — to  meet  what  they  will  meet 
there,  if  one  Culloden  was  not  enough  to  kill 
their  stomach  for  this  Stuart  foolery." 

Trevor  had  a  sudden  and  incontinent 
desire  to  laugh.  This  townsman  had  given 
himself  into  the  guardianship  of  country 
wits,  and  by  and  by  he  must  be  induced  to 
follow  roads  that  led  to  nowhere. 

"  Our  trouble  here,  sir,"  he  said,  "  is  that 
the  whole  countryside  has  earned  a  bad 
name  at  Court,  solely  on  account  of  a  few 
hot-headed  gentry  who  persist  in — what  shall 
I  name  it  ? — this  Stuart  idolatry.  It  was  a 
hope  so  forlorn  as  to  be  laughable — so  it 
seemed  to  us  more  sober  gentry — until  word 
came  that  they  were  harbouring  little  com- 
panies of  their  friends  from  Lancashire, 
riding  for  the  Border." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  put  in  Lambert  impatiently. 
"  So  much  is  known  to  us,  as  I  said  just  now. 
You  sober  gentry,  sir — what  are  you  doing 
in  the  matter,  if  I  may  ask  ?  " 

"  Vastly  little,"  said  Trevor,  with  a  lazy, 
disconcerting  smile.  "  The  King  himself 
has  not  stirred  about  the  business,  so  why 
should  we  ?  " 

"  The  King  is  stirring  now  ;  and  I  would 
warn  you,  in  all  friendliness,  that  not  to  help 
his  cause  is  to  be  accounted  Jacobite.  There 
are  no  neutrals  in  these  troubled  days." 

"  You  would  be  vastly  neutral,  sir,  yourself, 
if  you  lived  among  us.  King  George's  friends 
among  our  gentry  are  not  banded  together, 
as  his  enemies  are,  and  one's  house  might  be 
burned  down  about  one's  ears.  You  know 
the  disloyal  folk  among  us,  doubtless  ?  " 

Lambert  nodded  briskly.  This  indolent 
and  simple  man  was  honest  to  his  finger- 
tips, and  so  food  for  spies.  He  spoke  of 
Squire  Thorpe  and  many  another,  and  his 
pride  was  almost  childish  in  the  book- 
keeping of  names,  which  they  had  brought  to 
such  complete  and  studied  order  there  in 
London.  It  did  not  occur  to  the  little  man 
that  knowledge  of  the  northern  countrysides, 
of  the  faces  to  be  met  with  there,  might 
be  more  useful  to  the  reigning  King  than 
entries  in  a  ledger. 

"  And  in  Lancashire  I  have  their  names," 
he  went  on.  "  My  Lord  Trevor  is  the  head 
and  front  of  the  affair,  it  seems  ;  but  we 
know  that  he  lives  day-long  with  the  wine 
of  France." 

"  Of  Portugal,  more  often,"  put  in  Trevor. 
"  I  used  to  know  him — when  he  was  a  usual 
man,  before  this  nonsense  of  another  Rising 
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muddled   all   his  wits.     Believe  me,  sir,  it 
was  ancient  port  that  he  loved  best  of  all." 

Lambert's  dry  humour  was  stirred  by  the 
other's  grave  correction.  Trevor  had  made 
his  house  a  hotbed  of  insurrection  and 
disloyalty,  but  this  lazy,  handsome  gentle- 
man remembered  chiefly  that  in  old  days  my 
lord  had  preferred  the  wine  of  Oporto  to 
that  of  Burgundy. 

"  Whatever  wine  comes  his  way,  sir,"  he 
said,  with  a  careless  laugh,  "  it  seems  he's 
drowning  in  it — like  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
once  on  a  day,  if  memory  serves  me." 

"The  Duke  met  his  death  happily  in  a 
butt  of  malmsey.  It's  an  old  habit  of  mine, 
sir,  to  be  exact  in  memory  of  vintages.  And, 
by  that  token,  you  will  let  me  fill  your  glass 
for  you.  There's  a  second  bottle  waiting 
for  us." 

Lambert,  whose  head  was  as  strong  as  his 
host's,  made  no  demur.  "  It  has  a  smoother 
taste  than  the  ale  of  Hanover,  and  no 
disloyalty  between  us  if  we  admit  as  much. 
As  for  Lord  Trevor,  he's  long  since  past  his 
riding  days.  When  he's  not  in  wine  he's  in 
gout,  and  so  no  more  about  him." 

Trevor  felt  a  twinge  about  his  toes  at  the 
mere  suggestion  of  his  ailment  ;  but  these 
were  riding  days,  and  the  joy  of  the  Stuart 
hope  was  stronger  than  infirmity. 

"  So  there's  one  less  enemy  for  the  King," 
he  said. 

"  Ay,  but  Mr.  Lastingham  is  to  be  reckoned 
with — a  man  easy-going  as  Lord  Trevor, 
yet  with  a  difference." 

"  How  with  a  difference,  sir  ?  You  seem 
to  know  all  Lancashire  by  heart." 

"  Hanover  is  wise  in  knowledge  of  its 
enemies,  and  always  has  been.  This  Mr. 
Lastingham  is  young,  and  plays  a  pretty 
blade  in  duel,  so  they  say.  He  is  hot  for 
the  Spawn  of  Stuart  that  they  hope  to  set 
upon  the  throne." 

Trevor's  face  grew  hard  and  lined.  Only 
by  aid  of  great  restraint  he  refrained  from 
challenging  his  guest.  This  was  the  moment 
which  the  Rider  had  feared,  in  leaving  Trevor 
to  the  enterprise  indoors  ;  but  my  lord  of 
Lancaster  recovered  his  ready  humour  and 
courage  to  defend  his  own.  It  was  not 
pleasant  to  hear  this  glib-tongued  little  man 
talk  of  "  the  Spawn'  of  Stuart."  It  was 
hard  to  keep  back  the  sudden  blow,  the  duel 
afterwards  ;  but  it  was  good  to  remember 
how  deep  and  consummate  a  fool  the  man 
was,  and  how  by  and  by  he  was  to  be  led 
into  knowledge  of  the  pleasantries  that  roam 
about  a  countryside  when  strangers  come  to 
play  the  spy. 


"  Where  is  Mr.  Lastingham  nowadays  ?  " 
asked  Trevor.  "  We  know  him  for  a  firebrand, 
of  course,  but  so  many  reports  reach  us  of 
his  whereabouts  these  days.  You  gentlemen 
in  London  seem  better  informed  than  ourselves 
about  all  our  doings." 

"Mr.  Lastingham,"  said  the  other,  with 
his  dapper  self-complacency,  "  is  somewhere 
on  the  road  to  Gretna,  in  company  with 
Trevor's  daughter.  It  is  an  odd  whim,  no 
doubt,  to  join  a  Stuart  Rising  and  the  bonds 
of  holy  matrimony  on  one  and  the  same 
journey ;  but  then  you  northerners  were 
ever  careful,  both  of  your  money  and  your 
time.  I'm  sorry  for  the  bride,"  he  broke  off, 
with  sudden,  bitter  truculence.  "  His  head, 
when  the  gallows  have  done  with  it,  will  be 
all  the  cheer  she  gets  of  Lastingham." 

Trevor  had  been  disturbed  for  a  moment 
by  the  man's  knowledge  of  their  loyal  goings 
in  and  out,  but  now  his  heart  warmed  to  this 
venture  given  into  his  hands.  Some  echo 
from  Culloden's  ruthless  battlefield  sounded 
in  Lambert's  voice.  Hanover  had  never 
changed,  and  never  would. 

"The  King  should  help  our  northern 
loyalty,"  he  said,  lifting  his  glass  to  the 
tempered  sunlight  that  shone  through  the 
casement. 

"  What  help  would  you  suggest,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why,  soldiery,  of  course.  One  company  of 
trained  men,  wearing  His  Majesty's  uniform, 
would  do  wonders  in  our  midst." 

"  Such  a  company  is  nearer  than  you  think. 
To  be  frank  with  you " 

Lambert's  frankness  was  disturbed  by  the 
tramp  of  feet  outside,  and  by  the  coming  of 
a  pleasant  company  into  the  parlour  where  he 
and  Trevor  sipped  their  wine.  The  Rider 
entered  first,  glanced  sharply  at  the  twowho 
sat  at  table,  and  was  not  sure  how  securely 
Trevor  had  kept  his  heart  in  hiding.  So,  for 
safety's  sake,  he  flicked  Lambert's  glass  off 
the  table  with  his  riding-whip. 

"  There's  no  offence,  sir,"  he  said,  with  his 
suave,  disarming  smile,  "but  I  do  not  like  to 
see  the  wine  of  France  in  a  loyal  tavern." 

"The  sentiment  does  you  credit,  doubtless." 
Lambert's  face  was  surprised  and  rueful. 
"But  I  must  admit,  sir,  that  the  wine  is 
pleasant." 

"  Ay,  and  so  were  Stuart  Charlie's  blandish- 
ments, once  on  a  day.  For  myself,  I'm 
needing  ale  of  Hanover." 

"  Oh,  be  content,"  said  Trevor.     "  There's 
none  left  in  the  house  ;  but  this  gentleman 
has  told  me  that  something  better  will  be 
coming  soon  to  Westmorland." 
"  And  what  may  that  be  ?  " 
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"A  company  of  the  King's  dragoons,  to 
safeguard  loyal  gentry." 

"Good,"  saidthe  Rider.  We've  asked  for 
it  many  and  many  a  day  gone  by.  So  we're 
all  friends  well  met  together." 

Lambert,  well  warmed  by  Burgundy,  and 
secure  always  in  the  faith  that  his  judgment 
was  too  subtle  to  be  tricked,  glanced  at  the 
three  who  had  followed  the  Rider  into  this 
pleasant  room,  and  did  not  doubt  their 
loyalty.  He  saw  Lastingham,  and  behind 
him  a  little  elfish  maiden  whose  beauty  was 


of  fairyland,  and  a  tail,  lissom  girl  carrying 
a  blue  cloak  on  her  arm.  And  for  a  moment 
he  could  not  take  his  glance  away  from 
Trevor's  girl  and  the  cloak  that  set  off  her 
beauty  with  strange  clearness. 

"  I  am  bewildered,  friends,"  he  said,  with 
remembrance  of  his  gentility,  lost  long 
ago..  "  The  friends  of  Hanover  are  apt 
to  be  gross  beyond  belief,  as  I  have  met 
them,  and  their  w<ornen  fat,  unlovely.  It 
is  pleasant  to  be  a  spy  in  Westmorland 
these  days." 


A  farther  episode  in  this  series  ivill  appear  in  the  next  number. 


THE    FARMYARD    IN    SUMMER, 

BY     J.     F.     HERRING. 


A    STUDY    FOR     "  OXFORD    FROM    IFFLEY."       BY    VICAT    COLE,    R.A. 

THE   THAMES 
IN    PICTURES    BY 
VICAT    COLE,    R.A. 

By  AUSTIN    CHESTER 


There  is  a  little  unpretending  rill 
Of  limpid  water,  humbler  far  than  aught 
That  ever  among  men  or  Naiads  sought 
Notice  or  name, 

which  rises  at  Thames  Head,  in  Trewsbury 
Mead,  three  miles  south-west  of  Cirencester, 
and  threads  the  surrounding  land  with  the 
silver  of  its  wandering  waters.  Spurting 
and  splashing  through  tunnels  of  stones, 
forming  miniature  water-shoots  over  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  this  carolling  stream,  tradition 
asserts,  is  the  source  of  the  mighty  waters 
that  pour  out  at  the  Nore. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock  claims  Trewsbury 
Mead  as  the  Thames  source, 

Where,  scarcely  seen  through  brilliant  green, 
Thy  infant  waters  softly  creep. 

So,  too,  does  the  antiquary  Leland ;  but 
modern  authority  places  the  Seven  Springs 
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which  rise  behind  Lechhampton  Hill,  near 
to  the  "crest  of  the  oolitic  escarpment" 
on  the  Cots  wolds,  some  fifteen  miles  farther 
from  the  sea,  as  its  true  place  of  origin. 
Thus  the  "  nimble-footed "  Churn,  rather 
than  the  waters  that  at  Thames  Head 
rise,  "  hidden  from  view  in  dense  obscurity," 
is  responsible  for  the  river  which,  in  the 
early  part  of  its  course,  when  it  assumes 
a  distinct  character  of  its  own,  is  termed 
the  Isis. 

"  I  am  all  that  has  been,  that  shall  be, 
and  none  among  mortals  has  hitherto  taken 
off  my  veil,"  is  the  inscription  graven  on 
the  statue  of  Isis,  the  celebrated  goddess 
of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  this  veil  in  which  the 
Egyptian  goddess  is  wrapped  equally  shrouds 
place  and  moment  when  the   river   named 
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after  lier  is  both  merged  in  and  separated 
from  the  Thames. 

Camden  lias  a  pretty  conceit  as  to  this 
merging  of  the  waters.  He  holds  that  the 
marriage  of  the  two  rivers  is  responsible 
for  the  old  and  conjoined  Latin  name  of 
Tamesis.  Burton,  of  "  Melancholy  "  memory, 
quotes  Leland  on  the  meeting  of  the  streams 
in  the  "stretched  metre"  of  an  antique 
song— 

Oscula  mille  sonant,  connexu  bracchia  pallent, 
Mutuaque  explicitis  connectuut  colla  lacertis  ; 

and  Mortimer  Collins,  in  a  singing  line,  tells 
of  the  Isis  as  "  changing  her  name  by  some 
green  promontory." 

When,  some  years  ago,  Yicat  Cole  decided  to 


or    stem   behind   stem   rise    the    thronged, 
umbrageous  woods. 

To  the  chronicling  of  this  enduring 
evidence  of  his  country's  beauty  Yicat  Cole 
contributed  his  most  memorable  work.  Ha 
placed  impressions  upon  canvas  with  a 
sharpness  as  of  first  vision,  and  the  power 
to  do  this  was,  perhaps,  his  best  quality  in 
paint.  He  gives  us  no  pictorial  record  of 
where  "stripling  Thames,"  in  his  straying 
youth,  receives  the  bounteous  largesse  of  his 
first  tributaries.  These  by  Cricklade  are  the 
Swill  Brook,  the  Dance,  and  the  Rev  ;  then 
follows,  at  Inglesham,  the  Come  ;  at  Lechlade 
the  "  lively "  Lech ;  and  at  Newbridge, 
where  is  the  oldest  bridge  upon  the  Thames, 
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paint  pictures  of  the  Thames  from  its  source 
to  its  outflow,  he  painted  Thames  Head  as  the 
place  of  the  river's  birth.  Whether  topo- 
graphically he  was  right  or  wrong  matters 
artistically  very  little,  for  the  picture  forms 
one  of  a  series  which,  as  an  exposition  of 
Thames  scenery,  is  unsurpassable. 

In  spite  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  roughly,  which  separate  Thames  Head 
from  the  Nore,  it  is  possible,  under  his 
auspices,  to  follow  the  river's  course,  so 
successfully  has  he  lent  his  vision  and  his 
talent  to  the  recording  of  its  several  aspects. 
Thus  we  see  the  waterway  "sometimes  all 
the  sun's,"  sometimes  onyx-hued  through 
shadows  filling  it ;  we  get  broad  tracts  of 
pasture-land    sloping    to    the    water's   edge, 


famous  since  the  days  of  King  Alfred,  the 
Windrush  and  the  Evenlode,  already  merged 
in  the  Glyme.  Drayton  has  chronicled  in 
verse  the  meetingof  these  three  last-mentioned 
tributaries — 

Clear  Colne  and  lively  Lech,  so  down  from  Cotswolds' 

plain, 
At  Lechlade  linking  hands,  come  likewise  to  support 
The  Mother  of  Great  Thames.    When,  seeing  the  resort, 
From    Cotswold   Windrush    scours,    and   with    herself 

doth  cast 
The  train  to  overtake,  and  therefore  hies  her  fast 
Through  the  Oxfordian  fields,  when  (as  the  last  of  all 
Those  floods  that   into  Thames   out   of   our    Cotswold 

fall, 
And  farth'st  unto  the  north),  bright  Enlode  forth  doth 

beare. 

Forty-three  odd  miles  the  river  runs,  past 
historic   Godstow   and   Cumnor  and  classic 
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Oxford,  with  its  "  pinnacles  of  pride "  and 
"wondrous  Gothic  glory,"  before  we  get 
the  second  picture  of  Vicat  Cole's  facile 
brush.  One  mile  belowr  Oxford  the  beauty 
of  Iffley  arrested  him.  So  naturally  does 
the  scene  fall  into  that  system  of  design 
which  the  painter  has  come  somehow  to 
exact  from  Nature,  before  he  considers  her 
aspect  paintable,  that  to  pass  Iffley  beauty 
unrecorded  would  have  been  impossible. 

Tall  poplar-wands  stand  white,  their  heads 
Outmeasuring  the  distant 

towers  and  pinnacles,  their  cymbal-like  leaves 
clashing  in  a  wind  forerunning  rain.  And 
to-day  Yicat  Cole's  version  of  the  scene  has 
for   several   generations  of   Oxford's   lovers 


Yicat  Cole  painted  two  pictures  of 
Dorchester,  and  here  it  is  that,  "by  some 
green  promontory,"  Isis  merges  her  identity. 
Once  the  capital  of  Wessex,  and  a  cathedral 
town,  Dorchester  is  now  no  more  than  a 
quaint  and  pretty  village.  In  the  artist's 
canvas  entitled  "  Sinodun  Hill  From  Day's 
Lock,"  trees,  here  and  there  in  clumps,  or 
single,  tall  and  great  of  girth,  spring  from 
the  dark  green  of  rich  pasture-land,  and  the 
sunshine  through  the  interstices  of  their 
branches  dissipates  the  morning  mists.  So 
far  afield  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable 
oife  from  another  in  the  unifying  light,  the 
distant  Sinodun  Hills,  bathed  in  subtle 
colour  gradations,   appear   as   unsubstantial 
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the  interest  of  including  the  long  familiar 
Iffley  Mill,  which  the  scene  knows  no  longer 
as  a  landmark,  since  its  demolition  in  a 
gale. 

Abingdon,  with  its  red  roofs  subdued  by 
Time  to  a  delicious  harmony,  and  its  soaring 
church  spire,  is  shown  to  us  under  that 
aspect  of  age  and  homeliness  which  give 
such  elusive  ideas  of  a  place's  peace.  Yet 
the  abbey  from  which  the  town  derives  its 
name  suffered,  as  did  other  monasteries,  in 
the  spoliations  of  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
and  a  few  ruins  alone  remain  to  mark  the 
site  of  its  former  magnificence.  Just  below 
Abingdon  the  humble  Ock  adds  its  voice  to 
that  of  Thames. 


as  though  they  were  but  the  shadow  of  their 
own  lower  and  lesser  range. 

No  place  in  the  whole  of  England  is 
more  beautiful  than  that  part  of  the 
Thames  that  traverses  Goring,  Streatley,  Gate- 
ham  pton  and  Hart's  Wood.  From  the  limpid, 
agate-coloured  stream  in  the  foreground 
to  the  folded  meadow-lands  merging  into 
umbrageous  banks,  which  in  their  turn 
merge  into  others  yet  vaguer,  indeterminate, 
distant  foliage  fledging  rising  ground,  similar 
scenes  follow  one  another  for  miles. 
Almost  it  seems  that  Nature,  satisfied  with 
the  perfection  which  she  has  here  created, 
feels  that  there  is  no  need  to  add  to  it 
the  beauty  of  variety.     Crossing  the  county's 
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barrier  from  Goring  in  Oxfordshire  to 
Streatley  in  Berkshire,  and  recrossing  it  to 
Hart's  Wood,  and  again  recrossing  it 
to  Basildon,  to  paint  the  pictures  which  have 
the  name  of  Gatehampton  attached  to  them, 
and  then  lingering  at  Pangbourne  and 
Mapledurham,  Yicat  Cole  made  his  way 
down  stream  to  Sonning,  just  above  which 
place  the  Ken  net  yields  to  the  Thames  its 
clear  waters,  or,  as  Drayton  says — 

At  Heading  once  arrived,  clear  Kennet  overtakes 
Her    lord,    the    stately    Thames,      which    that     great 
•  flood  again, 
With  many  signs  of  joy,  doth  kindly  entertain. 

The  Loddon  next  comes  in,  contributing  her  store, 
As  still  we  see,  the  much  rims  ever  to  the  more — 


sequestered  water-paths  under  the  meeting 
branches  of  the  trees,  which  nothing  in  the 
main  river  surpasses  in  romantic  glamour. 

How  fair  its  lawns  and  sheltering  woods  appear ! 
How  sweet  its  streamlet  murmurs  in  mine  ear! 

Yicat  Cole  painted  a  picture  of  Med- 
menham  and  another  of  Bisham,  and  with 
that  of  Great  Mario w  we  get  our  first 
glimpse  of  the  wonderful  Quarry  Woods. 
Cookham  forms  the  theme  of  Yicat  Cole's 
next  canvas,  and  beside  the  church  which  he 
shows  us  is  the  resting-place  of  his  brilliant 
contemporary,  Fred  Walker. 

With  the  sketch  of  Bray  we  are  shown 
the   bourne    of   the    amenable    Churchman 
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the  brimming  Loddon  of  Miss  Mitford's 
loving  lore,  for  the  Loddon  laves  the  banks 
of  Strathfieldsaye — known  to  fame  as  "  Our 
Village" — as  it  takes  its  way  to  Twyford. 

At  Sonning  Yicat  Cole  painted  "  The 
Mist  of  the  Morning."  The  little  town, 
definitely  enough  etched  at  mid-day,  is 
barely  distinguishable  at  this  early  hour,  and 
in  the  density  of  luminous  mist,  and  the 
chain  of  islets  which  is  so  noticeable  a  feature 
of  the  locality  is  entirely  hidden. 

At  Wargrave  it  must  have  been  very  hard  . 
for   the   painter   not    to   deviate    into   the 
St.  Patrick's  stream,  with  its  twists  and  its 


whose  shifting  politics  are  chronicled  in 
song.  When  one  knows  Bray,  one  is  quite 
prepared  to  sympathise  w7ith  the  Yicar 
(Simon  Alwyn  by  name)  of  the  famous 
ballad,  who  changed  his  religion  four  times 
rather  than  surrender  so  desirable  a  living. 
As  Fuller  puts  it :  "  The  Vicar  therefore 
lived  under  Henry  VIII. ,  Edward  VI., 
Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
was  first  a  Papist,  then  a  Protestant,  then 
a  Papist,  and  then  a  Protestant  again." 

Bray  Almshouses,  a  beneficent  refuge 
provided  by  one  William  Goddard  for 
indigent   age,  are  also  connected  writh   the 
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memory  of  Fred  Walker,  for  they  are  the 
scene  of  his  best-known  picture. 

With  the  exception  of  Bray  and 
Cookham,  we  have  no  pictorial  record  of 
the  fifteen  miles  that  lie  between  Bisham 
and  Windsor  in  Yicat  Cole's  otherwise 
lengthy  series. 

Yicat  Cole  passes  unrecorded  many  a 
smooth  lawn  and  stately  home  of  large  and 
generous  comfort,  of  broad  acreage,  and 
holding  that  affluent  air  that  goes  with  great 
possessions.  He  passes,  too,  many  a  more 
modest  house  with  delicately  twisted  chimney- 
stacks  and  long,  graciously-curved,  red-tiled 
roofs  ;    yet  we   may   suppose   him  to   have 


shade.  Viewed  close,  the  Castle  offers 
little  to  satisfy  the  artist's  requirements,  and 
is,  perhaps,  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to 
tire  artistic  eye ;  but  seen  in  a  fortunate 
hour,  and  from  a  little  distance,  it  splendidly 
dominates  the  land,  lording  it,  not  only 
over  Berkshire,  but  over  Oxfordshire,  Surrey, 
Middlesex,  and  Bucks.  Perhaps,  as  we  view 
Windsor,  we  reach  out  for  an  end  of  the 
long  string  of  events  which  lie  coiled  within 
its  fortress  walls  ;  and  we  are  impressed,  not 
so  much  by  its  battlemented  and  machicolated 
appearance  as  by  the  history  of  its  accumu- 
lated years.  Contemporary  records  inform 
the   curious  -and   we   are   all   curious,   like 
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drifted  but  slowly  down,  for  there  are  records 
of  how  he  studied  the  herbaceous  banks, 
making  sketch  after  sketch  of  broad-leaved 
docks,  of  glistening  water-lilies,  of  beds  of 
king-cups,  of  the  scythe-swept  closeness 
of  some  field  lately  harvested,  of  the  haunts  of 
moorhens  and  of  those  indigenous  birds 
of  the  Thames,  the  swans,  "  oaring  them- 
selves along." 

His  pictures  of  the  scene 

Where 
Majestic  Windsor  lifts  bis  princely  brow 

are  peculiarly  happy,  for  they  are  painted 
from  the  river-meads,  whence  the  grand, 
crude,  barbaric  masses  of  the  Castle,  as  it 
crowns  the  southern  Berkshire  slopes,  lend 
themselves    to   broad   effects   of    light   and 


children  who  listen  to  a  tale,  to  begin  at  the 
beginning — that  here  Saxon  kings  kept 
court ;  here,  on  the  circular  mound  on  which 
the  Round  Tower  stands,  tradition  asserts 
King  Arthur  used  to  sit,  surrounded  by  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  It  was  here, 
through  King  Henry  VIII. 's  gateway,  that 
Anne  Boleyn  was  brought,  the  night  before 
her  execution,  to  be  poorly  lodged  for  a 
few  miserable  hours. 

It  was  here,  through  his  prison  window  in 
the  Castle,  that  James  I.  of  Scotland,  seeing 
Jane  Beaufort  walk  in  the  gardens  beneath, 
questioned  whether  she  were 

...  an  earthly  creature, 
A  pure  heavenly  thing  in  form  of  Nature, 
Or  the  god  Cupid's  own  princess? 
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Iii  the  streets  of  the  town  there  wandered 
Shallow  and  Slender,  Bardolph,  Pistol  Nym, 
and  Falstaff,  created,  when  the  Court  lay  at 
Windsor  in  1593,  for  the  beguilement  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  was  to  Datchet  meadows  that  the 
frolicsome  Merry  Wives  had  Falstaff  carried 
by  "  a  couple  of  Ford's  knaves,"  and 
Vicat  Cole  gives  us  his  second  picture  of 
Windsor  from  the  backwater  that  threads 
them.  These  were  the  waters  Izaak  Walton 
and  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Wotton  used  to 
fish,  and  here  Walton  was  entranced  by  the 
melodious  voice  of  Maudlin. 

"  Look,"  he  wrote,  "  under  that  broad 
Beech  tree  I  sate 
down,  when  I  was 
last  this  way  a-fi su- 
ing, and  the  birds 
in  the  adjoining 
Grove  seemed  to 
have  a  friendly 
contention  with  an 
Echo,  whose  dead 
voice  seemed  to 
live  in  a  hollow 
cave,  near  to  the 
brow  of  that  Prim- 
rose hil  ;  there  I 
sate  viewing  the 
Silver  streams  glide 
silently  towards 
their  center,  the 
tempestuous  Sea ; 
yet  sometimes 
opposed  by  rugged 


roots  and  pibble-stonjes,  which  broke  their 
waves,  and  turned  them  into  fome  :  and 
sometimes  viewing  the  harmless  Lambs, 
some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade, 
while  others  sported  themselves  in  the 
cheerful  sun.  As  I  thus  sate,  these  and 
other  sights  had  so  fully  possest  my  soul 
that  I  thought,  as  the  Poet  has  happily 
exprest  it  — 

I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth, 
And  possest  joyes  not  promis'd  in  my  birth. 

As  I  left  this  place,  and  entered  into  the 
next  field,  a  second  pleasure  entertained  me ; 
'twas  a  handsome  Milkmaid  that  had  cast 
away  all  care  and  sung  like  a  Nightingale. 
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Her  voice  was  good,  and  the  Ditty  fitted  for 
it ;  'twas  that  smooth  Song,  which  was  made 
by  Kit  Marlowe,  now  at  least  fifty  years 
ago ;  and  the  Milkmaid's  mother  sang  an 
answer  to  it,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh  in  his  younger  days." 

Passing  the  Bells  of  Ouseley  and  the 
outfall  of  the  River  Colne,  Magna  Charta 
Island  and  Runnymede,  famous  for  the 
part  it  played  in  the  disputes  between 
King    John    and    his    Barons,    we    come 


to  a  picture  of  the  delightful  backwater 
at  Wraysbury.  Then  on  and  on,  we  pass 
Staines,  Penton  HqqIc,  Laleham,  Halle- 
ford,  and  Shepperton,  "  Royal  Hampton's 
Pile,"  "Claremont's  Terraced  Heights," 
and  "  Esher's  Groves,"  and  the  soft  wind- 
ings of  the  "sullen  Mole"  of  Milton, 
Thames  Ditto n  and  Kingston,  the  scene 
of  Egbert's  Witenagemot,  and  Twickenham, 
famous  for  its  ferry,  before  we  get 
further   pictures   from  Vicat   Cole's   brush. 
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We  come  then  to  his  famous  picture  of  "  The 
View  From  the  Terrace  at  Richmond  "  — 

Heavens !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around, 
Of  hills  and  dales  and  woods,  and  lawns  and  spires, 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landskip  into  smoke  decays  ! 

So  wrote  Thomson. .  Here  Wordsworth  also 
wrote — ■ 

Glide  gently,  thus  for  ever  glide, 
O  Thames  !  that  other  bards  may  see 
As  lovely  visions  by  thy  side 
As  now,  fair  river,  come  to  me. 
0  glide,  fair  stream  !  for  ever  so,  'p 
Thy  quiet  soul  on  all  bestowing, 
Till  all  our  minds  for  ever  rlow 
As  thy  deep  waters  now  are  flowing,, 

In  the  words  of  W.  E.  Henley-  - 

.  .  .  coming  up  from  Richmond, 
On  the  way  to  Kew, 

past  Kew,  Chiswick,  and  Hammersmith,  with 
its  wharves  and  factories,  past  Chelsea  and 
the  admirable  structure  designed  by  Sir: 
Christopher  Wren  for  Charles  II.,  at  the 
entreaty  of  jSTell  Gwynne,  it  is  not  till  we  get 
to  Westminster  that  we  have  another  picture 
from  Yicat  Cole's  brush,  one  which  gives  us 
a  noble  effect  of  the  great  architectural  pile 
past  which  flows — 

The  silent  river  ranging  tide-mark  high, 

again  to  quote  from  W.  E.  Henley. 

Even  if  we  have  left  behind  as  the  gladness 
of  fair  and  equal  light  of  sun -visited  vales, 
the  whispering  stillness  of  the  mysterious 
woods,  and  the  shadowed  purple  under-spaces 
of  their  trees,  in  which  our  artist  lias 
hitherto  found  especial  inspiration,  and  the 
"  iron  lilies  of  the  Strand  "  take  the  place  of 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  London  lays  detaining 
hands  upon  us.  As  we  look  at  the  mechanism 
civilisation  has  wrought,  "  we  feel  that  we 
are  greater  than  we  know." 

Wordsworth,  envisioning  London  from 
Westminster,  felt  his  heart  go  out  in  strong 
emotion  of  tenderness  towards  the  members 
of  the  working  hive,  as  he  studied  it  in  a 
moment  hi  which  the  commonplace  of  life 
became  the  rare. 

The  Pool  of  London,  which  extends  from 
the  Tower  to  the  place  made  famous  by 
Dibdin — 

Your  Molly  has  never  been  false,  she  declares, 
Since  the  last  time  we  parted  at  VVapping  Old  Stairs 


— is  shown  us  by  Vicat  Cole  in  two  admirable 
pictures. 

The  River  proudly  bridged  ;  the  dizzy  top 
And  Whispering  Gallery  of  St.  Paul's  ; 
,  .  the  Giauts  of  Guildhall, 

we  see,  though  "  a  palpable  -  obscure  has 
dimmed  the  face  of  things."  In  these  two 
paintings,  dramatic  in  detail,  yet  subtle  in 
atmosphere,  Vicat  Cole  gives  us  the  life  on 
the  face  of  the  waters  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  city.  In  place  of  the  variable  light 
and  shade,  the  large  green  pastures  and 
the  flowing  streams,  especially  beloved  of  4he 
artist,  we  have  the  smoke-darkened  sky, 
the  heavily-laden  barges,  the  large  ocean 
liner  getting  up  steam,  and  the  busy  scene 
of  commercial  life  on  the  Thames  below 
London  Bridge.  Here  to  the  Docks  of 
St.  Katharine,  London,  East  and  West 
India,  Mill  wall,  *  the  Albert  and  Victoria, 
stretching  out  to  Tilbury,  come  the  world's 
golden  argosies.  Vicat  Cole  realises  for  us 
1  in  paint  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  great 
waterway  which  has  been  finely  voiced  by 
more  than  one  singer — by  Margaret  Armour', 
in  "  Thames  Sonnets  " — ■ 

Father  of  Cities,  on  whose  bosom  vast 
A  thousand  goldeu  argosies  have  lain, 

and  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  one  of  the 
truest  poets  of  latter-day  America,  who 
describes  the  Docks — 

Where  the  bales  thunder  till  the  day  is  done, 
And  the  wild  sounds  with  wider  odours  cope, 
Where  over  crouching  sail  and  coiling  rope, 
Lascar  and  Moor  along  the  gangway  run. 

Vicat  Cole  gives  us  a  vivid  survey  of  the 
river  at  Greenwich,  including  the  building 
erected  as 

A  nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave, 

and  two  sketches  which  leave  incomplete  his 
long  series  of  finished  pictures,  upon  which 
he  brought  to  bear  an  artistic  perception 
instinctively  true  and  an  intelligence  always 
vigorous  and  expressive — the  sketch  for 
Gravesend  and  that  for  the  Nore,  which 
were  in  charcoal  at  the  time  of  the  artist's 
death. 

For  some  of  our  information  concerning 
the  artist's  pictures  we  are  indebted  to  the 
large  and  lavishly-illustrated  record  of  Vicat 
Cole's  career  by  Mr.  Robert  Chignell.  Our 
reproductions  from  the  pictures  are  from 
the  negatives  specially  made  for  that  work. 


PROOF 

By  M.   L.  C.  PICKTHALL 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Coller 


GORING'S  train  pulled  in  at  the 
Central  Station  on  time  after  its 
four-hundred-mile  run.  He  had 
only  a  bag  with  him.  Carrying  this,  he 
struck  off  across  a  maze  of  gleaming  rails 
to  where  a  glitter  of  blue  wTater  showed 
between  a  row  of  fruit-sheds  and  a  moored 
freighter.  It  was  very  early  morning. 
Dew  was  still  wefc  on  the  large  wooden  hand 
which  pointed  the  way  to  Batger's  Wharf. 
At  the  end  of  the  wharf  a  launch  ducked 
and  dipped  in  the  short  swell,  and  a  man 
leaned  against  a  post  asleep. 

Goring  went  to  the  man.  Even  before 
he  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  he  knew  it 
must  be  Biseaux.  Roger  had  talked  about 
Biseaux. 

He  touched  the  little  grizzled  man,  who 
woke. 

"  Are  you  from  New  Harbour  ?  " 

"  That's  right,  sir." 

Goring  stepped  into  the  launch.  Biseaux 
cast  off  and  started  the  motor.  Goring 
watched  him  with  an  odd  sense  of  being 
familiar  with  all  he  did  ;  yet  he  had  never 
been  to  the  place  before,  nor  seen  Biseaux. 

He  looked  at  the  launch,  headed  now  for 
the  open  lake  under  a  cloud  of  gulls.  It 
was  a  very  beautiful  launch — red  cedar, 
half-decked,  with  racing  bows.  His  lips 
were  white  as  he  glanced  at  the  name.  Yes, 
it  was  the  Winona. 

Scott  Delane,  by  some  freak  of  cruelty, 
had  sent  Roger's  launch  to  bring  him  out. " 

He  said  to  Biseaux:  "Did  you  have  to 
wait  for  me  long  ?  " 

"Me  and  Garry  Lestrange,  sir,  was  on  the 
job.  We  been  waiting  turn  and  turn  about, 
a  week.  Boss'  orders  was  that  you  was  to 
find  someone  there,  day  or  night." 

Yes.  So  the  message  had  said.  Goring 
leaned  back  in  the  stern  and  thought. 

That  message  had  reached  him  a  month 
before,  in  camp  on  the  Samiche.  It  came 
in  the  shape  of  a  neatly  typewritten 
manuscript  entitled  "Memoir  of  the   Life 


and  Work  of  Roger  Delane.  By  his  Father." 
And  Goring  had  been  touched.  It  was  kind, 
he  thought,  of  the  grim  old  man,  out  of  his 
overwhelming  sorrow  for  his  son,  at  last  to 
remember  his  son's  friend,  who  in  a  special 
degree  shared  that  sorrow.  After  reading 
the  manuscript  he  sat  for  an  hour  staring 
at  the  far  hills  with  an  ashen  face. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  memoir  a  note  was 
added  m  a  clerical  hand.  It  read  :  "  Should 
you  wish  to  consult  me  before  publication, 
a  launch  will  be  ready  to  convey  you  to  New 
Harbour  from  Batger's  Wharf  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night  subsequent  to  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month.— S.  D." 

The  next  day  Goring  had  struck  camp 
and  travelled  south  as  fast  as  paddle  and 
trail  and  train  could  take  him.  He  had 
stopped  for  nothing.  He  had  with  him 
still  some  bronze  and  breath  of  the  wilds 
that  made  old  Biseaux  look  at  him  wistfully. 
Meeting  the  old  man's  eyes,  he  said  :  "  Is 
that  New  Harbour  ahead  ?  " 

"That's  it."  Ahead,  two  new  grain- 
elevators,  sheathed  in  dew,  took  the  sun 
gloriously  above  a  huddle  of  sheds,  scows, 
cribs,  and  derricks,  lining  a  shore  of  sand. 
In  that  unimportant  detail  between  the  vast 
sweep  of  sky  and  lake  Goring  saw  the 
making  of  a  great  inland  port.  The  old 
harbour  was  too  shallow  for  the  great  grain- 
carriers,  so  Delane  and  Co.  were  dredging 
the  New  to  the  kingdom  and  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  the  wheat. 

"  The  boss'  work,"  said  Biseaux,  a  gleam 
of  pride  in  his  eyes.  "And  —  that's  the 
boss'  house." 

A  low,  wooden,  amphibious  house,  resting 
partly  on  shore,  partly  on  piling  driven  into 
the  lake-bottom.  A  long  wooden  jetty 
extended  almost  from  the  front  door.  At 
the  end  of  the  jetty  was  a  square  wooden 
box  of  an  office-building.  As  the  racing 
launch  swung  for  the  jetty,  Goring  saw  a 
sun-bleached  board  on  the  office — read  the 
words  "  Delane,  Son  and  Co." 
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The  u  Son "  had  been  crossed  out  with  a 
single  bar  of  black  paint. 

"He  did  it  himself,"  said  Biseaux  in  a 
low  voice.  He  looked  curiously  at  Goring. 
"And  if  you're  Mr.  Goring,  you're  to  please 
step  into  the  office  right  away." 

The  engines  slowed,  stopped.  The 
Winona  slid  forward  softly,  softly.  In 
silence  Biseaux  caught  the  edge  of  the  jetty. 
A  sudden  silence  seemed  to  have  come  on 
the  world.  Goring  sprang  out  of  the 
launch,  walked  to  the  door  of  the  office,  and 
rapped  the  sun-whitened  wood  with  his 
knuckles. 

A  voice  said  "  Come  in  !  "  He  entered 
quietly  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Scott  Delane  sat  looking  at  him  across 
a  table  with  papers  and  blue-prints  and 
samples  of  cement  on  it.  Goring's  first 
impression  of  him  was  iron  —  his  very 
substance  seemed  iron-hard — but  his  eyes 
were  steel. 

He  measured  Goring  leisurely.  At  last 
he  said :  "  You  are  not  what  I  thought 
you'd  be." 

"  No  ?  "    Goring's  voice  was  deep  and  still. 

"No.  Looking  at  you — not  knowing 
who  you  are — I'd  have  trusted  you." 

Goring  faced  him  silently,  almost  with 
pity.     How  the  man  must  have  suffered  ! 

"  You  have  my  manuscript  with  you  ?  " 
said  old  Delane's  emotionless  voice. 

"Yes."  Goring  took  it  out  of  his  coat- 
pocket,  weighed  it  in  his  hands  a  moment, 
and  laid  it  on  the  table  among  the  blue- 
prints. "  That's  not  a  manuscript,"  he  went 
on,  with  a  fierceness  felt  rather  than  seen  ; 
"  it's  a  knife  to  stab  an  innocent  man  in 
the  back.  I've  come  six  hundred  miles  to 
ask  you  if  you  intend  to  publish  such  a 
monstrous  lie  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  In  the  name  of  common  justice,  why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  believe  it  true." 

Goring  caught  his  breath.  He  felt  his 
control  going.  For  a  minute  his  sight 
blurred.  He  said  at  last :  "  You  believe  I 
left  Roger  on  the  Little  Pity  last  year  when 
the  grub  gave  out — left  him  to  die  when  I 
saved  myself  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  What  grounds  have  you  for  such  a 
belief  ? " 

"  The  account  you  sent  me  and  the  account 
the  Exploration  Committee  published  in  The 
Explorer  differ  in  many  important  details." 

"  That's  nothing,  you  know- .  I  was  a  sick 
man  when  I  wrote  to  you  from  Fort  o' 
Faith." 


"  It's  nothing.  Each  fact  taken  by  itself 
is  nothing.  Taken  together" — Delane  tapped 
among  the  specifications  with  a  pencil — "they 
incline  me  to  the  belief  that  you  saved  your- 
self at  the  expense  of  my  son." 

"  In  fact,"  said  Goring  a  little  unsteadily, 
"you  think  I'm  little  less  than  Roger's 
murderer  ?  " 

"  Very  little  less,"  said  the  old  man  softly, 
"  very  little  less." 

Goring  stared  at  him  a  moment,  then, 
with  a  little  sound  of  pain,  turned  away  and 
gazed  blindly  out  of  the  window  at  tlTe  lake. 

"If  you  publish  it,"  he  went  on  after  a 
few  moments  of  silence,  in  a  low  voice,  "  you 
go  a  long  wray  to  ruining  me.  I'll  be  a 
marked  man — a  man  with  a  black  mark  to 
his  name.     You  know  that,  of  course." 

"  Many  a  man,"  answered  old  Delane,  with 
a  savage  sneer,  "  has  gone  into  the  Barren 
Lands  with  a  friend  and  come  back  alone, 
and — lived  it  down."  His  eyes  burned  on 
Goring — at  that  moment  they  wrere  scarcely 
sane  eyes. 

Goring  faced  him.  He  was  very  pale.  He 
said  gravely  :    "  I  have  not  done  this  thing." 

"  Prove  it." 

"  How  ?  Would  you  believe  any  proof  I 
could  offer  ?" 

"Facts.  I  always  believe  facts,  Mr. 
Goring." 

"This— this  you're  going  to  damn  me 
with  is  not  a  fact.  It's  a  black  dream  of 
your  own.     God  help  you  !  " 

"Why  do  you  ask  God  to  help  me, 
Goring  ? "  cried  the  old  man  terribly. 
"You'll  ask  Him  to  help  you  before  I'm 
done  with  you  I "  For  a  moment  his  rage 
and  grief  and  hatred  swept  the  younger  man 
like  a  fire.  Then  he  had  mastered  himself. 
"No  man  need  believe  my  black  dreams," 
he  went  on. 

"  Throw  mud  at  a  clean  man,  and  some  oi 
it  sticks." 

"You  have  only  to  prove  you're  a  clean 
man,  Goring." 

"  How  ? "  They  stared  whitely  at  one 
another,  the  old  man  and  the  young. 
"  How  ?  "  said  Goring,  with  rising  passion. 
"We  were  alone  —  alone  all  the  way  up 
Mount  Delane,  that  had  never  been  climbed 
before— alone  on  the  glacier — alone  when  he 
fell  and  died.  I  carried  his  body  dowTn  five 
hours  in  a  blizzard.  I  couldn't  myself  find 
the  place  again  where  I  left  him— to  rest. 
I  was  two  days  working  down  to  the  camp 
again.  I've  no  witnesses — nothing  to  prove 
my  story.  It's  just  myself  against  your 
belief  I " 
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"  Just  that.  I'll  do  this  much — I'll  wait 
two  months  before  I  make  my  belief  public." 

"  Two  months  or  two  years,  it'll  make  no 
difference."  Goring  turned,  feeling  rather 
blindly  for  the  door. 


Again  with  a  sort  of  wonder  Goring 
gazed  at  hiin.  Delane  was  as  houest  as  he 
was  relentless.  In  view  of  that  terrible 
singleness  of  purpose,  he  saw  little  hope 
for  himself.     Yet  he  guessed  something  of 


"  Goring  leapt  forward  and  caught  at  Scott  Delane.' 


"  If  von  are  a  clean  man- 
"Well?" 


the  overwhelming  grief,  the  very 
of    sorrow,    which     had    driven 


■  ■  —you  will  be   able   to  prove   it,"  said       controlled    passion    of    the    man 
Scott  Delane  calmlv.  one    drv    heat    of    delusion    in 


obsession 

all     the 

into    the 

which    he 
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burned  ;  and  Goring  could  not  give  hatred 
for  hatred. 

"Well" — he  looked  round  the  bare  little 
office — "I'm  a  clean  man.  I'll  fight  your 
assertion  to  the  last  breath  in  me.  And  " — 
he  looked  at  the  old  man  straight,  his  face 
Hushed  ;  suddenly  he  crashed  a  big  brown 
fist  on  the  corner  of  the  table — "  don't 
forget,"  he  said  under  his  breath,  "  that 
Roger's  on  my  side  !  " 

He  went  out.  Before  he  shut  the  door  he 
heard  his  name. 

"  Mr.  Goring  !  " 

He  turned  back,  wondering.  The  casual, 
business-like  civility  of  the  voice  seemed  like 
an  added  wrong  to  himself.  But  he  wondered 
at  the  iron  control  that  made  it  so. 

"I'm  afraid  the  launch  has  gone.  I 
expected  our  interview  to — take  longer.  If 
you'll  follow  me*  I'll  show7  you  a  short  cut 
round  by  the  new  channel  which  will  take 
you  back- to  town  within  the  hour." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Goring  quietly.  If 
this  further  deliberate  infliction  of  the  old 
man's  presence  was  a  challenge  to  him,  he 
would  not -shrink  from  it.  He  foresaw  it 
might  be  made  well-nigh  intolerable.  But 
the  fighting  spirit  was  rising  in  him,  and 
lie  gave  back  Delane's  look  with  one  almost 
as  hard. 

Scott  Delane  rose  and  joined  him  outside 
the  office.  Goring  realised,  with  a  queer 
shock,  that  the  iron-grey  head  barely  reached 
his  shoulder — that  his  dead  friend's  father 
was  but  a  small,  thin,  bent  old  man  in  a 
tweed  coat  that  hung  on  him  shockingly 
loose.  It  must  have  been  the  eyes  and  the 
massive  face  alone  which  gave  the  impression 
of  merciless  strength — the  body  was  frail. 

Goring  followed  Delane  in  silence  up  the 
long  jetty.  Drifts  of  acrid  smoke  drove 
,* across  it  from  the  four  big  dredgers  to 
windward,  sucking  out  the  new  channel. 
The  water  was  yellow  and  thick  for  as  far 
as  he  could  see  ;  only  a  line  of  blue  on  the 
horizon  told  of  clean  water.  Somewhere 
behind  the  smoke  a  pile-driver  was  at  work, 
thudding  like  a  gun.  He  could  see  no  men. 
It  was  as  if  the  huge  machines  alone  were 
doing  all  the  work  for  Scott  Delane. 

"  That  was  Roger's  room." 

They  had  turned  off  across  the  front  of  the 
amphibious  house.  Scott  Delane  was  pointing 
to  an  open  window  at  which  the  curtains 
were  fluttering.  Anger  shook  Goring.  This 
was  beyond  judgment,  even  a  cruel  one- 
it  was  torture. 

"  I  know,"  he  said  steadily  ;  "  he  described 
the  whole  place  to  me  many  times."     Again 


he  fronted  Delane's  implacable  stare  with  an 
unwavering  look.  After  a  moment  the  old 
man  went  on.  x 

Goring  followed.  He  was  very  tired — tired 
in  soul  and  body  alike.  He  had  eaten  nothing 
for  some  hours.  He  began  to  think  with 
longing  of  a  room  at  a  decent  hotel,  of  rest 
and  food,  and  time  to  think  things  out — to 
think  things  out.  He  tried  to  realise  that 
the  old  man  ahead  of  him — that  rather 
shrunken  figure  in  the  baggy  tweeds,  with 
some  sort  of  wallet  slung  over  one  shoulder 
by  a  stout  leather  strap,  and  a  soft,  black 
clerical  hat — was  his  deadliest  enemy.  He 
tried  to  hate  as  he  was  hated,  but  he  could 
not  rid  himself  of  pity. 

After  all,  he,  too,  had  known  Roger  and 
loved  him. 

They  were  following  a  line  of  single  planks 
laid  down  in  sand.  All  around  .,$»hem  were 
acres  of  new,  glittering  sand  cast  up  by  the 
dredgers.  They  moved  in  a  fog  of  smoke, 
and  the  vibration  of  the  great  pumps  made 
the  air  tremble. 

"  One  of  those  dredgers,"  said  the  voice  of 
Scott  Delane  out  of  a  welter  of  smoke,  "  was 
his.  I  gave  it  to  him  on  his  twentieth 
birthday." 

They  were  following  the  line  of  planks 
along  the  top  of  a  twentv-foot  cliff  of  sand. 
At  the  foot  of  this  cliff  Goring  saw  the  water 
of  the  new  cut — deep,  but  yellow  and  fouled 
and  curdling  slowly  to  the  distant  suction 
of  the  intake-pipes.  It  was  rather  horrible, 
;  that  thick  yellow  stuff,  never  at  rest, 
Crawling,  creeping. 

„  "  Yonder,"  said  the  inexorable  voice,  "  is 
where  I'd  have  built  a  house  for  him  when 
the  new  town  grew.  A  pleasant  place.  He'd 
have  had  his  friends  there — you,  no  doubt, 
among  the  best." 

But  Goring  was  not  listening.  He  was 
staring  at  the  sand  in  front  of  him. 
u  Even  the  naked  sand  beauty  was  clothing. 
Little  knots  of  silver-leaf  were  rooted  in  it 
already,  and  long  trails  of  pink  convolvulus. 
But  Goring  was  not  looking  at  these.  He 
was  looking  at  a  crack — a  black  streak  on 
the  shore  side  of  the  plank.  Had  it  been 
there  before  ?  Little  runnels  of  sand  silently 
trickled  into  it.  Here  and  there  it  was 
bridged  by  creeping  flowers.  It  seemed  to 
swallow  up  time  also.  His  life  stopped,  he 
stood  senselessly  still,  waiting—waiting  for 
the  strands  of  wild  convolvulus  to  snap.  He 
thought,  in  one  infinitesimal  flash,  that  they'd 
rend  like  hawsers,  so  intense  was  the  feeling 
of  strain  that  they  gave  .  .  . 

They  snapped,  silently.   There  was  a  slither 
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of  sand,  silent,  too,  deadly  silent.  Released, 
Goring  leapt  forward  and  caught  at  Scott 
Delane.  His  lingers  closed  on  something  ; 
then  the  whole  world  tilted  and  slid,  leisurely, 
silently,  with  a  sigh  of  sand-particles.  Goring 
was  struck  a  great  blow,  felt  a  tremendous 
wrench  on  his  right  arm.  He  thought  it 
must  be  torn  from  the  shoulder.  A  dizzy 
moment,  and  he  found  himself  flat  on  the 
top  of  the  sand-cliff,  holding  Delane,  who 
swung  beneath  him,  by  the  leather  strap 
that  crossed  his  shoulders. 

The  old  man's  face  was  within  a  foot  of 
his  own.  They  looked  at  each  other.  For  a 
moment  neither  spoke.  Then  Delane  said  : 
"  That  was  a  cave-in.  There  may  be  another. 
The  suction  sometimes  causes  a  wash-out; 
under  the  bank  that  no  one  can  see." 

"Can  you  find  any  support  for  your  feet  ?  " 
asked  Goring  through  his  teeth. 

"  No  ;  it's  undercut." 

"  I'll  try  and  raise  you." 

He  tried  to  gain  purchase  somehow  for  his 
knees,  and  so  free  his  other  arm.  But  the 
sand  slid  and  fell  rustling  into  that  thick, 
slowly-churning  water.  If  he  moved,  the 
lip  of  the  cutting  fell  away.  The  sand  on 
which  he  lay  trembled  and  shuddered  to  the 
vibration  of  the  pumps. 

"  Shout,"  he  said  quickly  to  Delane. 

Delane  shouted.  Goring  shouted.  There 
was  no  answer  but  the  imperturbable  voices 
of  the  great  machines. 

Goring  said  :   "  Can  you  swim  ?  " 

"No." 

Well,  no  man  could  swim  long  in  that 
stuff,  thought  Goring.  It  would  be  like 
swimming  in  a  bog,  a  quicksand.  He 
imagined  the  heavy  strokes— the  desperate 
endeavour  to  find  a  footing  on  the  banks, 
the  perpetually  yielding  sand,  the  perpetual 
suck  of  the  great  intake-pipes.  His  forehead 
grew  wet.  It  would  be  like  a  rat  drowning 
slowly  in  a  soup-pail.  He  knew  danger", 
dared  death  a  hundred  times  on  peak  and 
saddle  and  glacier  ;  but  here,  hanging  over 
that  ridiculous  sand-cliff  above  the  writhing 
yellow  water,  it  had  an  ugly  look.  There 
was  something  sordid  and  stealthy  in  it. 

He  tried  to  work  his  toes  into  the  sand. 
His  left  arm  was  stretched  along  the  edge  of 
the  bank.  He  moved  it,  and  the  sand  broke 
and  fell.  His  right  arm,  almost  without  help 
from  his  rigid  body,  was  a  bar  of  pain.  The 
strap  bit  into  his  ringers.  He  shut  his  eyes 
a  moment,  but  opened  them  when  Delane 
spoke. 

T'n"  Tihis  is  intolerable-     Let  go,  Goring,  and 
*  11  take  my  chance." 


"  You'd  have  no  chance." 

"It  doesn't  greatly  matter."  The  old 
man's  eyes  never  left  his—eager,  fierce, 
curious  eyes  even  at  that  moment. 

"  Aren't  ye  going  to  let  go,  Goring  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  we'll  both  be  in." 

Goring  did  not  answer.  The  cramp  jn 
his  shoulder  was  a  consuming  fire.  Said  the 
old  man,  swinging  like  a  doll  in  that  grip: 
"  What  are  ye  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  done  but  hold  on." 

Delane  sent  him  a  sword-keen  glance 
through  the  iron-grey  lashes.  He  said 
suddenly  and  softly  :  "  I'll  do  better  by  you 
than  that." 

Little  jerks  of  torment  ran  up  Goring's 
arm.  "  Keep  still,"  he  said  through  his  set 
teeth,  "keep  still,  or  I— can't— hold  on " 

"I've  got  my  arm  through!"  broke  in 
Delane's  voice,  and  he  was  gone. 

Goring  was  on  his  feet  almost  before  the 
old  man  splashed  into  the  water.  There  was 
a  plank  on  the  edge  of  the  bank.  He  kicked 
it  in,  and  followed  with  as  clean  a  take-off 
as  the  sand  allowed. 

He  dived  deep  to  escape  the  plank,  and 
came  up  choking.  It  was  like  sinking  in 
mud.  He  swept  his  eyes  clear  of  sand  and 
slime,  saw  a  grey  head  in  front  of  him, 
and  struck  out.  He  got  his  left  hand  under 
Delane's  chin,  and  then  realised  that  his 
right  arm  was  all  but  useless  yet.  He  could 
do  nothing  but  tread  water  and  keep  the  old 
man  up.  He  glanced  at  the  bank.  That 
insignificant  twenty-foot  wall  of  sand  towered 
like  a  house.  He  looked  somewhat  desperately 
at  the  dredgers.  Men  were  moving  about 
the  nearest  one,  but  they  seemed  unconcerned 
with  them.  Gathering  all  his  force,  he  sent 
hail  after  hail  ringing  across  the  water.  He 
thought  he  saw  a  man  turn  at  last,  but  the 
smoke  shut  down,  and  he  was  not  sure. 

"Whatever  you  do,  keep  out  from  the 
intake.  It'll  draw  you  under,  and  they'll 
never  know  what's  happened  till  the  suction's 
clogged." 

Goring  looked  at  that  remorseless  and 
indomitable  head  almost  with  admiration. 
He  said  :  "  I'll  work  in  towards  ^the  bank. 
Keep  on  feeling  with  your  feet  for  a  firm 
hold.     There  ought  to  be  a  plank  about." 

He  looked.  The  plank  was  twenty  feet 
away,  slowly  circling  towards  the  suck  of  the 
pumps.  And  he  sickened.  The  thought  of 
the  rat  in  the  pail  came  to  him  again. 

"  Is  there  any  firm  ground  anywhere  ?  " 
he  asked  Delane. 

"  It's  not  likely.     I  can  feel  none." 
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"The  bank  seems  to  shelve  a  bit  here. 

Try" 

Delane  tiled,  plunged,  and  sank.  Goring 
caught  him  again.  Recovered,  he  said  with 
some  pride  :  "No.  It's  a  clean  cut  and  five 
fathom  at  the  edges.  My  own  work." 
Goring  could  have  smiled.  No  wonder 
Roger  had  had  a  nerve.  Delane  went  on  : 
"  Let  me  go,  and  swim  for  it." 

-"  No." 

»  Why  ?  " 

44  Don't  like  letting  go." 

The  old  man  grunted  and  was  silent. 
Both  were  growing  exhausted.  Even  at 
this  distance  Goring  could  feel  the  sluggish 
current  setting  towards  the  pumps,  like 
bands  pulling  at  his  feet. 

He  said  :  "  Try  once  more.  There  !  I'll 
heave  you  out  of-  the  water  at  the  bottom 
where  it  slopes  a  little.  Be  ready  !  Once--- 
twice — jump  !  " 

Delane  flung  forwards,  clawing  at  the 
sheer  face  of  the  sand.  But  the  sand  was 
half  water — it  poured  down  on  him  like 
water.  He  fell  back,  blinded,  and  again 
Goring  caught  him.  Neither  had  strength 
for  another  effort.  They  waited  to  gain 
breath. 

44  Let  me  go,  Goring." 

Goring  shook  his  head.  He  was  nearly 
done. 

"  Goring,  I  will  -  not— have  it  so." 

44  You've  no  choice,  Mr.  Delane." 

44  Save  yourself,  Goring." 

And  suddenly  Goring  laughed.  "  Again  ?  " 
he  said  fiercely.  For  the  first  time  old 
Delane's  eyes  fell  away  from  his. 

44 1 "  he  began.     Aud  then  his  voice 

altered.  Looking  across  Goring's  shoulder, 
he  said  :    44  Hold  on." 

44  I'll  hold  on  till -"      Goring's   voice 

sank.  The  water  was  swinging  round  him 
in  slimy  rings.  It  was  heavy — heavy  as 
earth.  It  was  rising  higher,  crushing  him, 
burying  him— heavy,  vellow  earth. 

44  Hold  on,  lad." 

44  I'll — bold  on— till— death  1 " 

44  No — life.     There's  a  boat  coining." 

Light — shadows  against  the  light — faces — • 
a  hand,  growing  large  and  small  by  turns, 
hovering  over  him.  A  strong  smell  of 
machine-oil,  a  chill ness  of  the  body,  and 
pain. 

Goring  groaned,  coughed,  and  sat  up  on 
the  deck  of  the  dredger.  The  yellow  water 
alongside  spun  in  a  wheel  that  filled  the 
heavens,  levelled,  and  was  no  more  than  a 
muddy  lake.  Wings,  shadowing  him  vastly, 
were  no  more  than  the  wings  of  a  gull  in 


the  blue.  Shocks  that  had  seemed  to  tear 
his  soul,  somewhere  there  between  life  and 
death,  were  only  the  vibrations  of  the  great 
pump,  which  had  never  stopped.  And  this 
other — this  vast  shadow  of  the  mind,  this 
pain  of  heart  to  which  he  was  returning 

He  saw  old  Delane  leaning  over  him 
among  the  little  group  of  men  who  had 
brought  him  back  to  life,  and  remembered. 

44  Leave  him  to  himself  a  while,  boys." 

Delane  spoke,  the  men  glanced  from  him 
to  Goring,  and  went  slowly  about  their  work. 
Only  Delane  remained. 

After  a  silence  he  said  :  44 1  have  sent  for 
the  launch.  It  will  be  here  soon  to  take  us 
back." 

Goring  got  up.  Ignoring  the  old  man,  he 
went  to  the  little  deck-house.  He  could  not 
see  very  clearly,  and  the  boards  rocked  under 
him,  but  there  were  kindly  faces  there,  and 
men's  eyes  without  hate  in  them.  He  said  : 
44  Is  there  anyone  here  who'll  take  me  across 
the  new  cut  ?  " 

There  was  silence.  Someone  said  :  44  Sure, 
mister,  the  boat's  handy.    But  the  boss " 

44  Then  we'll  go  now." 

No  one  moved.  Rage  shook  him.  He 
wanted  to  get  away — to  hide  somewhere,  like 
a  hurt  beast,  and  think  things  out  as  soon 
as  his  head  stopped  aching.  He  said  :  44  Well, 
what  are  you  waiting  for  ?  " 

44  Goring!" 

He  did  not  recognise  the  voice,  but  it  was 
Scott  Delane  who  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm 
and  drew  him  away.  He  was  going  to  shake 
off  the  hand,  but  he  could  not,  for  he  saw  it 
trembled. 

44  Goring  !  " 

Again  the  voice — a  tremulous  old  man's 
voice — broke.  Goring  waited,  a  great  silence 
on  his  soul. 

44  Goring,  that  book  shall  never  be  pub- 
lished. It  was  a  lie.  I  was  Avrong.  Goring, 
I — beg  your  forgiveness  !  " 

Still  he  stared. 

44  Don't  you  see  ?  I've  had  my  proof. 
You'd  never  have  left  Roger—never.  You'd 
have  held  on  .  .  ." 

The  steely  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  44  Goring, 
it's  more  like  you'd  have  died  for  him,  as 
you'd  have  died  a  while  since  for  me.  At 
such  a  time  the  stuff  that's  in  a  man  can't 
be  hid.     I  ask  you  to  forgive  me  !  " 

Goring  drew  a  long  breath.  His  hand 
went  out  slowly.     The  old  man  caught  it. 

44  Goring,  I'm  an  old  man — a  lonely  old 

man,  and  my  heart's  been  broken,  like 

There's  the  launch.  Come  home  with  me, 
lad.     Come  home." 
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ON  Michaelmas  Day,  1913,  University 
College,  Reading,  celebrated  its 
twenty-first  anniversary  and  came 
of  age.  *  It  has  to  its  credit  a  record  of 
gratifying  progress,  and  its  rapid  evolution 
from  small  beginnings  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting^  chapters  in  the  history  of 
our  newer  academical  institutions.  The  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  seen  the  rise  of 
an  entirely  distinctive  movement  in  higher 
education.  The  needs  of  modern  life  have 
called  for  an  extension  of  the  idea  of 
a  University,  and  the  great  centres  of 
commerce  and  industry  have  moulded  the 
older  form  into  accordance  with  practical 
uses.  Some  have  objected  to  the  intrusion 
of  the  mere  machine  into  the  cloisters  of 
the  scholar,  and  in  some  cases  the  machine 
uiay  be  too  insistent,  but  the  wisest  of  the 
new  Universities  have  striven  to  remain  true 
to  that  ideal  which  Erasmus  called  "  good 
learning." 

There  is  yet  a  further  consideration, 
which  the  conditions  of  life  at  the  newer 
centres  have  in  some  cases  obscured.     The 


University  must  offer  more  than  mere 
teaching,  if  it  is  to  do  its  work  perfectly.  It 
must  realise  for  its  students  a  sane  and  well- 
ordered  corporate  life,  such  as  can  be  found 
in  its  best  form  only  under  the  residential 
system.  In  the  present  article  we  shall  see 
how  faithfully  this  ideal  is  being  kept  in  view 
by  University  College,  Reading.  In  this 
particular  it  stands  almost  alone  among  the 
newer  foundations. 

It  will  surprise  many  who  know  Reading 
only  as  a  busy  industrial  town  to  learn 
that,  just  beyond  the  region  of  its  factories, 
there  has  grown  up  a  University  quarter, 
beautiful  in  its  surroundings  and  breathing 
an  academical  air.  The  College  itself  is 
only  one  part  of  a  great  system.  Besides 
the  teaching  accommodation,  there  are  six 
residential  halls,  set  here  and  there  amid 
pleasant  gardens  and  tree -shaded  walks. 
To  visit  the  place  on  a  summer  day  is  to 
realise  that  the  College  at  Reading,  although 
in  her  first  youth,  has  already  captured  for 
herself  something  of  that  charm,  that 
"spirit   of    place,"   which   are   among    the 
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most  subtly  educative  forces  of  the  older 
Universities.  It  is  appropriate  that  Reading, 
which  has  played  a  very  notable  part  in 
English  history,  and  which  gave  birth  to 
that  famous  University  benefactor,  Archbishop 
Laud,  should  add  to  her  ancient  honours  by 
founding  a*  modern  seat  of  learning.  * 

The  College  had  its  beginnings  in  the 
University  Extension  movement.  Extension 
lectures  were  first  given  in  Reading  in  1885. 
In  1891  the  idea  of  basing  a  College  on 
the  work  of  the  University  Extension  centre 
was  mooted,  and  the  following  year  the 
scheme  received  the  active  support  of  the 
late   Dr.    Paget,    Dean    of    Christ   Church, 


minutely,  for  the  institution  has  changed 
its  local  habitation  and  its  name,  and  now 
carries  on,  upon  an  entirely  new  site,  a  work 
that  in  range  and  equipment  has  passed  far 
beyond  its  tentative  origins  and  gives  it  a 
claim  to  University  rank.  We  may  content 
ourselves  with  noting  that  in  1903 
Parliament  placed  it  upon  the  list  of 
University  Colleges  and  awarded  a  grant  of 
a  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  At  the  same 
time  the  title  of  the  institution  was  changed 
to  University  College,  Reading. 

Tlie  visitor,  entering  from  London  Road, 
will  first  examine  that  Old  Red  Building 
which  contains   the   Administration  Offices, 
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Oxford.  Almost  immediately  thereafter  the 
University  Extension  Association  and  the 
Reading  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  were 
successfully  amalgamated,  and  the  new 
institution,  known  as  the  University  Exten- 
sion College,  in  conjunction  with  the  Schools 
of  Science  and  Art,  Reading,  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Paget  on  September  29,  1892.  It  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  for  some  time 
the  College  found  part  of  its  accommodation 
in  the  ancient  Hospitium  of  St.  John,  a 
picturesque  fragment  of  Reading  Abbey. 
So  rapid,  however,  was  the  advance  that 
further  accommodation  had  to  .be  found  in 
the  following  year. 

Into  the  development  of  the  College  in 
those  earlier  years  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 


the  Students'  Buttery  and  Common  Rooms, 
and  the  principal  literary  lecture-rooms. 
Thence  he  will  pass  to  the  Acacias  Building,  a 
charming  and  interesting  old  house,  formerly 
the  home  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Palmer. 
Here  are  the  Common  Rooms  for  Professors 
and  Lecturers,  and  a  library  of  over  15,000 
volumes,  housed  in  a  series  of  intercommuni- 
cating apartments  giving  long  and  pleasant 
vistas.  The  need  of  a  more  spacious  library 
has  become  increasingly  urgent  in  recent 
years,  and  a  new  building,  to  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  College  site,  has  been 
promised  by  the  family  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  (j.  W.  Palmer  as  a  memorial  gift,  but 
its  erection  has  been  inevitably  deferred 
owing  to  the  War. 
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The  garden  of  the  Acacias  Building,  with 
its  broad  lawns  and  ancient  trees,  slopes 
downward  towards  a  covered  way — half 
pergola,  half  cloister — which  gives  access  to 
the  Science  Laboratories,  the  Art  School,  the 
Craft  Workshops,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  British  Dairy  Institute.  The 
buildings,  of  simple  but  adequate  design,  are 
models  of  their  kind,  and  form  part  of 
what  will  one  day  be  the  completed  College 
quadrangle.  To  the  building  scheme  £5,000 
has  been  presented  by  the  President  of  the 
College,  Mr.  J.  H.  Benyon,  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Berkshire.  Between  every  wing  of  this 
range  of  class-rooms  and  laboratories  is  a 
flower-garden,  and  the  space  as  yet  unbuilt 
upon  is  also  occupied  by  gardens. 


and  its  facilities  for  training  in  agriculture, 
dairying,  and  horticulture  are  unusually 
complete.  Students  are  able  to  obtain 
diplomas,  awarded  after  examination  in  these 
three  subjects  by  a  Committee  representative 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  Reading 
University  College.  In  its  care  of  these 
departments,  the  College  seeks  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  needs  of  its  own  district.  Just  as 
other  centres  are  most  vitally  interested  in 
engineering  or  manufactures,  according  to 
local  needs,  so  Reading,  at  the  heart  of 
an  extensive  agricultural  region,  is  making 
itself  the  school  of  instruction  in  farming, 
dairying,  and  gardening.  In  addition  to 
courses  for  the  diplomas  already  mentioned, 
the   College   provides    preparation    for   the 
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m  Nowhere  has  the  garden  ideal  been  lost 
sight  of.  A  finely-conceived  arrangement 
of  open  spaces  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  College.  Somewhat 
apart  stands  the  College  Hall,  a  spacious 
building  capable  of  seating  1,000  persons. 
The  Hall,  with  its  line  organ,  is  the  centre 
of  corporate  life.  It  is  used  for  all  the 
greater  functions,  for  lectures,  concerts, 
dances,  and  other  social  entertainments,  and 
also  for  the  less  alluring  but  most  important 
purpose  of  examinations. 

Here  a*  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  work 
and  aims  of  the*  College  generally.  It 
provides  complete  courses  of  instruction  for 
the  Degree' Examinations  (External)  in  Arts 
and  Science  of  the  University  of  London. 
U  is  subsidised  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 


Degree  Examination  in  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  London.  Certificates  in 
agriculture,  dairying,  and  horticulture  are 
awarded  after  shorter  periods  of  study. 

The  College  is  recognised  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Preliminary  scientific  courses  are 
provided  for  medical  and  dental  students. 
In  the  Department  of  the  Fine  Arts  a  most 
interesting  work  is  carried  on.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  such  a  school, 
training  is  given  in  the  Japanese  method  of 
making  colour-prints  from  wood  blocks,  in 
this  branch  the  University  College  at  Reading- 
seems  likely  to  produce  an  art  of  its  own. 
Many  of  the  examples,  particularly  the  studies 
of  birds,  are  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful. 
The  ancient  art  of  illuminating  is  also  practised 
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with  success,  and  it  recalled  the  methods  of 
the  monastic  Scriptorium  to  see  the  pupils 
using  the  old  reed-pen.  Music  flourishes, 
and  a  musical  diploma  is  awarded.  The 
students  of  handicraft  produce  promising, 
examples  of  metal-work,  and  there  is  a 
fascinating  department  of  models,  intended 
for  the  illustration  of  object-lessons  in 
elementary  schools.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Technical  Subjects  gives 
instruction  in  machine  and  building  con- 
struction, domestic  subjects,  gas-fitting  and 
gas  supply.  The  gift,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hurry,  of  an  admirably-equipped  gymnasium 


wise  in  her  generation,  has  not  been  content 
to  organise  merely  a  fine  system  of  class- 
rooms and  laboratories,  which  her  students 
shall  attend  during  stated  hours,  only  to  go 
their  way  when  lectures  are  over,  and  be 
lost  to  academic  control  and  influence 
until  the  classes  reassemble  next  day.  At 
Reading  every  student  must,  unless  living 
with  parents  or  guardians,  or  over  a  certain 
limit  of  age,  reside  in  one  of  the  halls  or 
hostels  which  form  so  pleasant  a  feature  in  the 
life  of  the  residential  district  of  the  town. 
The  system  of  government  is  modelled 
on   that   of    Oxford    or    Cambridge.      We 
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has  borne  fruit  in  the  establishment  last 
year — at  the  request  and  with  the  support 
of  the  Board  of  Education — of  a  School  of 
Physical  Training  for  Teachers.  Hardly 
any  sphere  of  human  activity  or  interest  is 
left  out  of  account  in  the  teaching  and 
equipment  of  this  most  energetic  young 
College. 

Heading  University  College  is,  as  we  have 
indicated,  something  more  than  a  highly- 
equipped  academic  institution.  It  is  a  col- 
legiate foundation  where  the  students, grouped 
together  in  a  number  of  beautiful  residential 
halls,  enjoy  those  advantages  of  corporate 
academic  life  which  we  are  inclined  to  associate 
solely  with  the  older  Universities,     Reading, 


have  here,  as  it  were,  a  University  in 
microcosm,  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  that 
make  for  the  realisation  of  the  academic 
life  and  spirit.  There  is  freedom  tempered 
by  wise  control  and  the  subtly  educative 
influence  of  pleasant  surroundings,  well- 
ordered  days,  and  good  comradeship  in 
study  and  recreation.  The  student  who  finds 
himself — except  during  lecture  hours— the 
lonely  unit  in  a  great  town,  held  only  by 
fortuitous  links  to  his  comrades,  may  make 
great  progress  in  learning,  but  in  life  he 
misses  the  best  things  that  University  training 
has  to  offer.  When  her  claims  to  full 
University  status  come  to  be  considered, 
Reading  will  find  a  very  cogent  argument  in 
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the  care  she  has  shown  for  the  corporate  life 
of  her  students. 

The  principal  residential  building-  for  men 
students  is  Wantage  Hall,  thev  gift  of  Lady 
Wantage,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
College.  Wantage  Hall  is  distant  from  the 
College  only  a  few  minutes'  walk.  It 
occupies  high  ground,  timbered  with  elm 
and  chestnut.  The  design  of  the  building  is 
entirely  in  keeping  with  its  purpose,  and  the 


whole  effect  is  harmonious  and  picturesque. 
Over  the  great  gateway  leading  to  the  quad- 
rangle is  a  fine  oriel  window  that  gives  dignity 
to  the  scheme.  Within  is  a  spacious  quad- 
rangle, the  north  side  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  common  rooms  and  the  hall.  The 
hall  itself  is  handsome  in  its  proportions,  and 
has  an  open  roof  of  oak  beams.  The  walls 
are  panelled  in  oak.  On  the  east  and  west 
sides,  of   the   quadrangle    are  the  students1 
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rooms.  Each  man  has  his  own  bedroom  or 
study-bedroom  most  comfortably  appointed. 
There  is  accommodation  for  77  students,  and 
also  for  the  Warden,  who  is  assisted  by  two" 
resident  members  of  the  staff.  The  Principal 
of  University  College  has  his  residence — the 
Principal's  Lodge — at  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  quadrangle.  Wantage  Hall,  with  its 
fine  architecture  and  modern  equipment,  is  a 
foundation  of  which  any  University  might 
be  proud.  The  College  has  lately  secured 
adjacent  ground  against  the  encroachment 
of  other  building,  so  that  the  amenities  of 
the  Hall  can  never  be  destroyed. 

St.    Patrick's    Hall,    also    for    men,    was 


Closely  adjoining  the  College  is  St. 
^Andrew's  Hall  of  Residence  for  Women. 
This  building,  with  extensive  additions,  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  College  by 
Mr.* Alfred  Palmer,  and  was  opened  in 
1911.  Standing  in  a  wide  garden  and 
surrounded  by  beautiful  old  trees,  St. 
Andrew's  Hall,  with  its  excellent  appoint- 
ments, its  cosily-furnished  rooms  for  students, 
its  ample  hall  and  convenient  common- 
rooms,  is  an  ideal  college  for  women.  Its 
general  air  is  more  home-like  than  strictly 
collegiate,  and  its  members  ought  to  lead  an 
enviable  life. 

On   the    opposite    side    of    the    road    to 
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opened  in  September,  1912.  It  occupies  a  site 
overlooking  the  Kennet  Yalley  and  com- 
manding magnificent  views.  Here  there  is 
accommodation  for  65  students,  a  Warden's 
residence,  and  rooms  for  the- resident  staff. 
The  rooms  are  grouped  on  the  old  system  of 
staircases,  an  arrangement  which  "lias  been 
found  to  afford  greater  quiet  than  corridors  ; 
but  the  traditional  scheme  has  been  reinforced 
by  the  latest  modern  improvements  for  the 
promotion  of  hygiene.  One  notable  feature 
is  the  arrangement  which  secures  that  every 
student's  room  shall  receive  direct  sunlight 
during  some  portion  of  the  day.  The  six 
houses,  hall,  and  common  rooms  are  grouped 
about  a  quadrangle  open  on  the  western 
side. 


St.  Andrew's  stands  Wessex  Hall,  also 
surrounded  by  a  large  garden  perfected  by 
years  of  care  and  cultivation.  Here,  and 
in  two  neighbouring  houses  affiliated  to  the 
Hall,  42  students  are  accommodated.  The 
site  affords  ample  room  for  building  extension, 
and  plans  were  already  under  consideration 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  War. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  College 
is  another  residential  hall,  St.  George's 
Hall,  also  for  women.  This ,  building  was 
specially  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the 
hostel,  and  accommodates  40  students.  It  is 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  recreation 
grounds,  and  possesses,  like  St.  Andrew's 
Hall,  all  the  attractions  of  a  country  house. 
A  fourth  hall  for  women,  in  a  private  house 
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with  good  grounds,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  George's,  has  recently  been  opened  for 
occupation  by  some  25  students  attending 
the  special  course  of  physical  training. 

Other  buildings  which  call  for  passing 
notice  are  the  temporary  premises  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Department.  Two 
and  a  half  miles  out  of  town,  at  Shinfield,  is 
the  College  Farm,  which  was  acquired  in 
1903  for  the  practical  training  of  agricultural 
students. 

Within  convenient  reach  of  all  the  resi- 
dential buildings  is  the  athletic  ground,  an 
extensive  park  surrounded  by  stately  trees 
that  give  these  playing-fields  the  dignity  of 
age.    Reading,  although  a  young  foundation, 
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received  its  first  notable  endowment,  when 
the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  W.  Palmer,  already  a 
generous  benefactor,  presented  "  The  George 
Palmer  Endowment  Fund"  of  £50,000  in 
aid  of  the  teaching  work.  Three  years  later 
Lady  Wantage  secured  the  future  of  the 
residential  scheme  by  her  great  gift  and 
endowment  of  Wantage  Hall.  In  1911  Mr. 
Alfred  Palmer  placed  St.  Andrew's  Hall  on 
its  present  admirable  footing.  Somewhat 
earlier  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  W.  Palmer  had 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  College  the 
athletic  ground  already  described,  and  the 
same  benefactor  was  associated  with  Lady 
Wantage  in  presenting  those  five  and  a  half 
acres  of  meadow,  the  possession  of  which  has, 
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has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  her  acces- 
sories. Munificent  benefactors  —  among 
whom  the  Palmer  family  and  Lady  Wantage 
are  the  chief — have  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  College  properties  and  open  spaces 
already  mellowed  by  the  hand  of  Time.  The 
suggestion  of  an  entirely  new  growth,  in- 
separable from  recent,  foundations,  is  at 
Reading  University  College  almost  entirely 
absent.  Lawns  of  old  turf  and  venerable 
trees  lend  to  her  residential  quarter  a 
ripeness  that  is  not  of  yesterday,  and  into 
this  scheme  the  buildings  fit  with  a  pleasant 
harmony. 

For  a  time  the  work  of  the  College  was 
carried  on  with  inadequate  financial  resources, 
but  these  difficulties  have  now  been  in  great 
measure   removed.     In    1905    the    College 


as    we    have    seen,    secured    for    ever    the 
charming  surroundings  of  Wantage  Hall. 

But  the  benefactions  do  not  end  there. 
Later  gifts  by  the  same  patrons  have  been 
made  to  the  College  with  the  object  of 
enabling  it  to  apply  for  a  charter  as  an 
independent  University.  In  1911  an  En- 
dowment Fund  of  £200,000  was  subscribed 
by  Lady  Wantage,  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  W. 
Palmer  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Palmer.  The  purpose  of  the  Fund  was  thus 
described  in  The  Times  of  June  80th,  1911  : 
a  The  Fund  is  to  be  employed  in  maintain- 
ing and  developing  at  University  College, 
Reading,  and  hereafter  at  the  University  of 
Reading,  work  of  University  standard  in 
Arts,  Science,  and  Agriculture,  and  it  is 
intended  that  the  University,  in  addition  to 
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rendering  national  service,  shall  endeavour  to 
render  particular  service  to  the  County 
Borough  of  Reading  and  to  the  counties  in 
that  part  of  England." 

The  College  authorities  at  once  took  steps 
to  prepare  for  the  great  future  which  these 
benefactions  had  made  possible.  Apart  from 
a  satisfactory  monetary  basis,  they  have 
many  other  grounds  of  confidence  and  ' 
encouragement.  There  had  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  students,  and  a 
noteworthy  growth  of  the  academic  staff, 
both  in  number  and  in  reputation.  The 
volume  of  research  undertaken  and  the 
results  of  original  investigation  had  pro- 
gressed in  scope  and  in  value.  Student  life 
had  acquired  independence,  cohesion,  and 
dignity.  A  new  phase  had  been  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  the  University  College, 
Reading,  Review,  a  serious  record  of  academic 
work  and  scientific  research,  and  in  no  sense 
an  undergraduate*  publication  as  such  are 
generally  understood.  From  these  and 
other  signs  of  vitality  and  usefulness,  the 
College  augured  that  the  time  had  come 
to  ask  for  that  State  recognition  which 
would  enable  her  to  set  her  own  hall- 
mark upon  the  students  she  had  prepared. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  the  summer  of 
1914  rendered  necessary  the  temporary 
postponement  of  this  claim  for  University 
independence.  The  College  was  deprived 
at  one  blow  of  many  of  the  academic  staff 
and  of  nearly  the  whole  body  of  its  men 
students.  The  financial  situation  became 
a  source  of  grave  anxiety.  Projects  for  new 
buildings— the  library,  the  extension  of 
Wessex  Hall,  increased  accommodation  for 
the  Faculties  of  Letters  and  Agriculture,  which 
had  outgrown  their  present  quarters— had 
to  be  laid  aside.  All  the  available  .energies 
of  the  College  were  concentrated  on  meeting 
the  unforeseen  demands  of  the  crisis.  In 
the  event  the  storm  was  weathered,  and, 
indeed,  the  College  can  claim  to  have  borne 
her  full  part  in  national  service  during  nearly 
five  years  of  war.  The  two  men's  halls  of 
residence,  the  athletic  ground,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  teaching  buildings  were  given 
over  to  the  Royal  Air  Force,  who  established 
in  Reading  one  of  their  chief  schools  of 
training.     Instruction  for  munition  workers 


was  instituted  at  the  College,  under  the 
charge  of  two  members  of  the  teaching  staff, 
and  675  workers  passed  through  the  work- 
shops during  the  period  of  war.  Large 
numbers  of  women  were  trained  for  work 
on  the  land,  and  special  courses  in  agri- 
culture were  arranged  for  disabled  officers 
and  men.  The  Fine  Art  Department  was 
busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hospital 
appliances  and  of  casts  for  wounded  soldiers. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  College,  a'V.A.D. 
hospital  was  established  in  a  large  house  in 
grounds  in  Christchurch  Road,  where  more 
than  1,300  patients  were  received  in  the 
course  of  the  War.  The  loss  of  men  students 
was  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  women  who  came 
to  all  departments  of  the  College  to  train  for 
various  branches  of  national  service.  Finally, 
the  memory  of  more  than  120  members  of 
the  College'  is  consecrated  on  her  Roll 
of  Honour. 

Thus  the  close  of  the  War  finds  University, 
College,  Reading,  confronted  with  a  double 
problem..  There  is,  first,  the  immediately 
urgent  task  of  reconstruction.  The  men's 
halls  of  residence  have  to  be  repaired  and 
reopened,  additional  lecture-rooms  erected, 
and  the  necessary  provision  made  for  the 
return  of  the  men  students.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  recent  increase  in  the  Government 
grants  to  universities  and  colleges  will  go 
some  way  to  meet  the  most  pressing  financial 
difficulties.  But  the  task  of  restoration  is 
but  the  means  to  a  larger  end.  When  it  has 
been  accomplished,  the  College  will  once 
more  be  in  a  position  to  press  her  claim  to 
recognition  as  an  independent  University. 
Until  that  comes  about,  she  must  see 
those  whom  she  has  patiently  trained 
passing  away  to  write  themselves  down  as 
graduates  of  another  place,  and  this  by 
virtue  of  the  instruction  they  have  received 
at  Reading.  Here  is  an  undeniable  handicap 
to  an  institution  of  vigour,  promise,  and 
performance.  But  that  the  disadvantage 
will  be  removed  in  due  time  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  observer  who  has  realised 
how  faithfully  and  enthusiastically  the 
University  College  at  Reading  has  advanced 
her  teaching  and  her  corporate  life  towards 
the  complete  University  standard.  . 
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OPERATE" 
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ARROTT ! " 
'Sir?" 

'  Do  I  know  anyone  whose  initials 
are  C.  S.  ?  " 

"  Might  it  be  a  lady,  sir  ?  " 

Dick  Neville  silently  handed  his  valet  the 
letter  which  he  had  been  puzzling  over  whilst, 
breakfasting.- 

"  Am  I  to  peruse  it,  sir  ?  ' 

Dick  nodded.  Jarrott  scanned  the  few 
lines  penned  in  a  bold  feminine  hand,  and 
politely  banded  back  the  missive. 

"  Evidently  from  a  lady,  sir,"  he  remarked. 

"  Evidently,"  commented  Dick  drily.  Once 
again  he  read  the  note,  this  time  aloud. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Neville,"  it  ran,  "  I  shall  be 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  Empress  Rooms  to-night 
at  eight  o'clock  (Wednesday).  If  you  can 
come,  too,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  C.  S." 

•4  Well  Jarrott  ?  " 

«  Sir  ?  " 

"  From  whom  is  the  document  ?  ' 

"  Possibly  from  some  lady  acquaintance 
whose  name  has  for  the  moment  escaped 
you.  sir." 

"  Splendid,  Jarrott !  But  I  don't  know  the 
handwriting  ;  it's  not  even  vaguely  familiar." 

"It  seems  to  be  a  difficult  problem  to 
solve,  sir." 

"  It  does,  Jarrott,  and  you  don't  appear  to 
be  much  use  as  a  solver,  do  you  ? " 

Jarrott  coughed.  "  You  might  attend  the 
rendezvous,  sir,"  he  suggested  ;  "  that  would 
be  the  best  way  of  ascertaining  the  identity 
of  the  young  lady." 

"  Oh,  so  you  think  she's  young  ?  " 

"It  would  appear  to  be  a  reasonable 
assumption,  I  think,  sir." 

"  Well,  you  might  turn  up  the  fixture  in 
The  Dancing  Times  and  see  what's  on." 

Jarrott  consulted  the  periodical  mentioned. 
"  It  is  the  third  dance  of  the  K.D.S.  —Keen 


Dancers'  Society,"  he  informed  his  master 
presently.     "  Royce's  Band,  sir." 

"  Good  !  Jarrott,  I  think  I'll  risk  it.  And 
let  us  hope  the  lady  is  a  performer  of  merit." 

"  Indubitable,  sir." 

"  Eh  ? " 

"  I  mean  that  we  must  certainly  hope  that, 
sir.     A  little  more  coffee,  sir  ?  V 

"  No,  thanks,"  said  Dick,  rising.  "  I'll 
dine  at  six-thirty,  then,  and  dress  afterwards." 

44  Very  good,  sir." 

Shortly  afterwards  Dick  left  his  flat  and 
proceeded  towards  the  City.  Finding  that 
no  brief  awaited  him  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple— a  fact  which  neither  surprised  nor 
disappointed  him  greatly  -he  hailed  a  taxi 
and  journeyed  westward- again.  He  alighted 
at  Savile  Row,  where  lie  spent  a  busy 
morning  closeted  with  his  tailor,  eventually 
convincing  that  gentleman  that  a  tall  man 
can  carry  an  extra  half-inch  on  the  length  of 
a  lounge  coat  and  still  be  correctly  dressed, 
which"--- if  it 'is  permitted  to  digress  for  a 
moment— was  really  very  excellent  work. 
For,  as  most  of  us  know,  tailors  are  the  most 
pig-headed  of  creatures,  who  will  cheerfully 
clothe  one  in  perfectly  correct  garments  with 
an  utter  disregard  for  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
human  anatomy. 

That  evening,  at  five  minutes  to  eight, 
Dick  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Empress 
Rooms,  awaiting,  with  a  stirring  sense  of 
excitement,  the  pleasure  of  the  Fates. 

Ere  long  there  entered,  unattended,  a  girl 
whom  he  had  seen  a  few  nights  previously  at 
the  Savoy — a  girl  whose  wonderful  dancing 
he  had  noticed,  and  whose  rather  fragile 
beauty  he  had  much  admired. 

On  that  occasion  she  had  danted  through- 
out the  evening  with  a  well-known  actor, 
but  Dick,  though  he  had  questioned  several 
friends,  had  been  unable  even  to  ascertain 
her  name.     Suddenly  he  wished  that  he  had 
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not  come.  It  would  be  irritating,  he  felt,  to 
see  this  delightful  performer  dancing  the 
whole  evening  with  someone  else,  whilst  he,  in 
all  likelihood,  would  be  anchored  to  some  long- 
forgotten  and  dull  ballroom  acquaintance. 
Well,  there  was  still  time  to  escape.  After 
all,  there  was  no  obligation  in  the  matter  ; 
he  had  made  no  promise  nor  appoint- 
ment. He  half  decided  to  go.  Yes,  he  would 
go.  He  turned,  made  a  sudden  dive  for  the 
cloakroom,  and  ran  directly  into  the  arms  of 
the  lady  from  the  Savoy. 

"  I'm  really  most  awfully  sorry,"  he  apolo- 
gised. "  Infernally  clumsy  of  me.  I  do  hope 
I  didn't  hurt  you  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit,  Mr.  Neville,"  she  replied  in 
a  charmingly  low  and  musical  voice.  "  But, 
of  course,"  she  continued  smilingly,  "you 
didn't  know  that  I  knew  your  name.  Do 
you  know  mine,  by  the  way  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  should  very  much  like  to." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  guess  the  initials." 

"The  init— you're  not — you  surely  can't 
be  C.  S.  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

"  But  how  absolutely  magnificent !  "  And 
Dick  inwardly  shuddered  at  his  narrow 
escape.  He  had  decided  to  go  home  !  Most 
wonderful  of  happenings  !  This  was  C.  S. — 
the  girl  in  the  red  shoes  at  the  Savoy,  with 
whom  he  had  just  ached  to  dance. 

"  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true,"  he 
continued  enthusiastically.  "I  saw  you  at 
the  Savoy,  you  know,  and  longed  the  whole 
evening  for  the  pleasure  of  a  dance." 

"  Well,  if  you  wish,  you  shall  have  them 
all  to-night.  I  have  the  tickets,  so  shall  we 
go  in  ?  They  send  them  to  me,"  she  added 
tactfully. 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  affirmed  Dick  with 
conviction. 

Feeling  a  good  deal  bewildered  at  the 
delightful  turn  of  events,  he  escorted  her  to 
a  quiet  alcove, 

"  0.  stands  for  Cynthia,  and  S.  for  Starr," 
she  announced,  with  -  engaging  frankness,4 
when  thev  were  comfortably  settled  therein. 

"And  R.  is  for  Dick,  and  N. But, 

of  course,  you  know." 

"Yes,  1  found,  that  out  at  the  Savoy,  and 
your  address  from  the  telephone  book.  I 
couldn't  find  out,  though,  if  you  were  rich. 
Are  you  ?  Please  don't  think  me  rude.  I'm 
really  not  a  bit  inquisitive,  but — well,  I'm 
very  anxious  to  know." 

Dick  laughed  merrily,  beginning  to  feel  at 
home  with  his  quaintly  naive  partner. 

"  It  depends  upon  what  you  call  rich,"  he 
answered.     "  What  do  vou  call  rich  ?  " 


Cynthia  was  silent  a  moment,  then  :  "You 
are  a  barrister,  are  you  not  ?  "  She  asked 
the  question  with  seeming  irrelevance. 

"Yes.  Did  you  find  that  out  at  the 
Savoy,  too  ? " 

She  nodded  gravely.  "  Barristers  get  very 
big  fees,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  Some  do,"  he  admitted,  with  a  smile  ; 
"and  then,  again,  some  don't.  I'm  afraid 
I'm  one  of  those  who  don't ;  but  the  jolly 
part  of  it  is  I  can  do  pretty  well  without  'em." 

"  Oh,  then  you  are  rich  !  I  mean  you 
have — hundreds  of  pounds." 

A  Thousands,"  he  corrected  immodestly. 

"  Really  and  truly  ?  " 

"  Really  and  truly." 

Cynthia  sighed.  "  How  lovely  for  you  ! 
But  tell  me" — abruptly  changing  the  subject 
— "aren't  you  awfully  anxious  to  know  why 
I  wrote  to  you  ?  " 

"  Rather  !  Most  awfully  anxious.  Are  you 
going  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"I  will  later  in  the  evening -that  is" — 
she  made  a  very  slight  pause — "  if  I  think  I 
know  you  well  enough." 

Dick  was  intrigued.  "And  when,"  he 
queried,  leaning  forwrard  and  looking  straight 
into  the  most  trustingly  honest  pair  of  grey 
eyes  he  had  ever  seen,  "do  vou  think  that 
that  will  be  ?  " 

"By  about  twelve  o'clock,"  she  gravely 
informed  him.  "  But  listen  !  "  Her  mood 
changed  suddenly,  and  she  cried  gaily  :  "  It 
is  that  new  waltz  by  Royce,  and  divine  to 
'  hesitate,'  to.     You  hesitate,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Repeatedly,"  responded  Dick,  offering 
his  arm. 

"But  he  who  hesitates- "  she  teased. 

"  Not  when  he  has  a  lucky  Starr  to  guide 
him." 

Her  red  lips  were  pressed  tightly  together 
to  repress  a  smile,  and  simultaneously 
a  delightful  dimple,  hitherto  unsuspected, 
appeared  in  the  delicately-pointed  chin. 

"Sorry,"  apologised  Dick.  "A  priceless 
attempt,  I  admit.  You  began  it,  though," 
he  added  accusingly. 

"  Mine  was  a  warning." 

"  And 'mine  a  failure — you  didn't  laugh." 

The  red  lips  parted  at  once,  and  the 
omission  was  rectified. 

Slfe  nestled  comfortably  in  Dick's  arms, 
and  they  glided  gracefully  out  upon  the 
swinging  floor. 

Heavenly  dancing  !  thought  Dick. 

He  tested  her  with  a  hanging  break  in  the 
time,  and  she  responded  as  though  it  had 
been  prearranged. 
.   He    had    been    right   in   his   opinion — 


"'He  who  hesitates '  she  teased.     'Not  when  he  has  a  lucky  Starr  to  guide  him,"* 


Cynthia's  dancing  was  indeed  wonderful. 
She  had  that  unusual  power  of  absolute 
passivity —an  instinctive  sense  of  adapt- 
ability  which    is    essential    to    the    natural 


dancer.     It  seemed  to  Dick  that  his  partner 

•almost    floated    over    the   floor   surface,  so 

impossible  did  he  find  it  to  detect  even  the 

slightest  suggestion  of  4*mill"  against  his 
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most  unexpected  movement.  In  modern 
dancing  personality — on  the  part  of  the 
male  dancer — plays  a  larger  part  than  it 
did  of  old.  The  skill  of  the  lady,  however, 
is  measured  by  her  lack  of  it.  Her  skill  is 
negative,  and  the  ideal  standard  may  be 
said  to  have  been  attained  when  she  can 
instinctively  follow  the  vaguest  suggestion 
of  motion  on  the  part  of  him  with  whom 
she  may  be  dancing.  Bo  it  was  with  Cynthia, 
and  Dick,  who  was  fully  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate the  finer  points  of  the  Terpsichorean  aft, 
bowed  down  and  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of 
the  goddess  Terpsichore. 

Between  the  dances  the  impromptu 
acquaintance  progressed  rapidly.  Cynthia 
spoke  about  herself  with  the  complete 
-frankness  and  candour  of  youth.  She  earned 
her  living,  it  appeared,  as  one  of  the  many 
assistants  of  Madame  Carding,  the  well- 
known  exponent  and  teacher  of  ballroom 
dancing.  She  lived,  she  told  him,  with  her 
widowed  mother  and  a  little  sister  in  a 
boarding-house  at  Bayswater.  It  was  very 
sad,  but  her  sister,  who  was  only  nine,  had 
spent  the  last  two  years*of  her  life  upon  her 
kick— some  spinal  trouble  resulting  from  a 
fall.  When  she  spoke  of  this,  Dick  noticed  that 
the  grey  eyes  grew  bright  with  unshed  tears. 

"  There  are  some  very  clever  spinal  men," 
he  suggested.    "  Perhaps  an  operation " 

"Perhaps,"  she  assented  quietly.  "Yes, 
perhaps." 

Somehow  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that 
Cynthia  was  the  main  support  of  the  small 
family.  He  glanced  at  her  keenly  and 
noted  for  the  first  time  the  suggestion  of 
*  will-power  in  the  curve  of  the  jaw,  and  a 
directness  of  purpose  in  the  frank  gaze  of 
the  grey  eyes.  Faintly  there  stirred  within 
him  a  feeling  of  resentment.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  life  should  be  borne  by  men,  not 
by  mere  girls  ;  and  yet,  he  reflected,  how 
could  it  be  avoided  ? 

"  Why  so  serious  ?  "  she  broke  in  upon  his 
musings.  "  I'm  afraid  you  are  not  enjoying 
the  party." 

44  It  is  the  very  best  party  that  ever  was," 
he  assured  her.  "  I  only  wish  it  could  go  on 
and  on  and  on  and  on  and  never  stop." 

"  But  that  wouldn't  be  a  party,"  she  said 
wisely;  "that  would  be  just  ordinary  life." 

"  How  did  you  find  that  out,  little  Miss 
Grey  Eyes  ? " 

"Oh,  but  I  know,"  she  asserted  con- 
fidently. 

And  the  hours  passed  as  in  a  flash.  Dance 
followed  dance,  the  full  measure  of  each  and 
evmy  one  being  claimed. 


At  twelve  o'clock  Dick  held  up  his  watcn. 
"You  see  the  time  ?  " 

She  bowed  her  head  in  assent. 

"  And — do  you  think  you  know  me  well 
enough  by  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Satisfied  ? " 

"If," she  said,  speakimr  slowly  and  ignoring 
the  implied  question,  "I  should  ask  you  to 
relieve  me  of  my  promise  to  tell  you  to-night, 
what  would  you  say  ?  " 

Dick  answered  without  hesitation :  "  I 
should  say  that  you  were  to  do  exactly  as 
you  pleased."  Strangely  enough,  the  idea 
that  Cynthia  had  written  to  him  merely 
wishing  to  enjoy  his  society  and  good 
dancing  did  not  occur  to  him  ;  and  yet  it 
would  have  been  a  reasonable  enough 
assumption  for  a  man  of  his  popularity  with 
the  gentler  sex  to  make. 

"I  hoped  that  you  would  answer  like  that," 
she  said.  "  Thank  you.  Somehow  I  find  it 
more  difficult  to  explain  than  I  had  thought 
— it's  a  kind  of  confession,  you  see — and  yet 
I  want  you  to  know." 

Dick  waited.  "Suppose,"  she  continued, 
after  a  pause,  "  I  write  and  tell  you— how 
would  that  be  ?  " 

"A  splendid  idea,"  approved  Dick.  "Write 
and  tell  me,  by  all  means." 

His  curiosily  was  piqued  more  than  he 
would  have  cared  to  admit,  and  yet  he  was 
conscious  of  a  vague  sense  of  relief  that  the 
curtain  of  mystery  was  not  to  be  roughly 
torn  down  before  his  mind  had  further 
explored  the  rose-coloured  avenues  of  specu- 
lation that  began  to  form  in  his  imagination. 

The  orchestra  broke  into  the  strains  of  a 
waltz — "  Fading  Roses." 

"The  last  dance,"  he  said  regretfully. 
"Shall  we,  or  are  you  too  tired,  little 
lady?" 

"  No  ;  I  think  I  could  dance  all  night 
with  you,  Mr.  Neville.  Your  style  is  easy, 
and  you  hold  me  so  comfortably — and  I 
like  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  whispered,  bending  his 
dark  head  down  to  her  fair  one.  Blue  eyes 
met  grey  for  a  brief  moment,  as  they  swung 
away  on  the  wings  of  the  music. 

Both  were  rather  silent  during  the  drive 
to  Bayswater,  but  when  they  stood  together 
upon  the  steps  of  the  boarding-house  where 
Cynthia  lived,  Dick  said — 

"  I  shall  always  remember  this  evening, 
Miss  Grey  Eyes.  And  I  shall  hear  from  you 
to-morrow." 

•  "Yes,  I'll  write  this  afternoon.;    but  I 
warn  you,  you  may  be  sorry  when  you  hear." 
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"  Shall  I  be,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I'd  rather  not  say." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"You  will  understand  that  when  you 
receive  my  letter." 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Neville,  and  thank  you." 

"  Good  night.  Miss  Starr." 

She  pressed  his  hand  with  a  quick,  friendly 
little  squeeze  and  withdrew  it. 

"  Good  night  1 " 

"Good  night!" 

The  next  day  Dick  found  the  eagerly- 
awaited  letter  upon  his  breakfast  table.  For 
a  moment  he  held  the  envelope  in  his  hand, 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  anticipation,  then, 
with  a  slight  sigh,  he  broke  the  seal  and, 
withdrawing  the  contents,  read — >■ 

"  Dear  Mr.  Neville, 

"  I  enjoyed  my  evening  with  you  «ever 
so  much,  although,  before  you  came,  I  didn't 
expect  to  a  bit.  I  dare  say,  when  you  have 
read  this,  you  will  wonder  why  I  did  not  sign 
my  first  letter  '  Red  Shoes.'  It  was  because  I 
wasn't  at  all  sure  that  I  was  doing  right  in 
writing  to  you  at  all,  and  so  I  tried  to  give 
you  a  kind  of  '  Heads  I'll  go,  tails  I  won't,' 
feeling. 

"  I  felt  then  that  whichever  you  ^hose  to 
do,  it  would  be  for  the  best.  Do  you  see  ? 
You  were  amused,  I  think,  when  I  said  that 
1  might  know  you  well  enough  by  twelve 
o'clock,  but  I  meant  it.  If  by  then  I  had 
not  known  vou  were  a  man  whom  I  could  trust 


—a  gentleman — I  could  never  have  told  you. 
A  week  ago  Sir  Horace  Blunt,  the  spine 
specialist,  examined  my  little  sister.  He  was 
anxious  to  operate,  and  told  my  mother  that, 
could  he  do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  Violet 
would  in  all  probability  be  running  about  in 
a  few  months'  time.  Just  think  of  it !  He 
said  that  the  operation  would  cost  about 
fifty  pounds,  which  amount  I  shall  save, 
but  it  will  take  a  good  long  time.  Do  you 
remember  a  remark  you  made  about  me,  at 
the  Savoy,  to  your  tall,  fair  friend  with  the 
eyeglass  ?  It  was  just  after  the  last  dance, 
and  you  were  standing  near  to  the  cloak- 
room. I  chanced  to  overhear  it.  If  you 
remember,  and  I  think  you  will,  I  need 
explain  no  further. 

44  Please  believe  me, 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"Cynthia'  Starr." 

Dick  stared  blankly  at  the  open  letter, 
then,  after  a  moment,  he  smote  the  table  a 
violent  blow  with  his  fist. 

"Jarrott,"  he  shouted— and  there  was  a 
ring  of  unadulterated  happiness  in  his  voice 
— "Jarrott!  Of  course  I  remember  what 
I  said  to  Tom  Cunningham  !" 

"Something  about  horses,  no  doubt,  sir," 
replied  Jarrott  conversationally. 

"  I  said  to  Tom,"  continued  Dick  un- 
heedingly— "I  said:  'By  Jove,  old  chap, 
I'd  give  fifty  pounds  to  dance  an  evening 
with  the  girl  in  the  red  shoes  !  " 
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Charming  Giul  (wishing  to  sit  next  to  her  mother; :    Are  you  alone,  little  man?     Would  von  eare  to- 
Small    Hoy  (hastily) :  Now,  you  be  jolly  careful— my  people  are  sitting  just  behind  ! 
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THE    MASTER-STROKE, 
By  Gilbert  Collins. 

It  is  probable  that  the  wealth,  beauty,  and 
fashion  of  Tubbleton  Parva  meant  well  when 
they  invited  Swinburne  Todd  to  their  fancy 
dress  ball ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
promising — or,  if  you  prefer  it,  threatening — 
young  Futurist  poet  was  not  insensible  to  this 
olive  branch  held  out*  by  Mammon  to  Art. 

"  The  butter  merchants  !  "  he  hissed,  digging 
his  heel  into  the  study  carpet.  "  The  fat, 
sand-sifting  butter  merchants  !  " 

Swinburne  Todd  then  betook  himself  to  a 
costumier's. 

«      ■         *  *  *  * 

At  last  the  great  night  came,  and  social 
stars  arrived  in  such  galaxies  that  even  the 
spacious  Assembly  Kooins  of  Tubbleton  Parva 
were  hard  put  to  it  to  receive  them  all.  Weird 
&nd  wonderful  arrays  staggered  the  imagination 
everywhere,  and  when  the  ball  was  once  opened, 
dance  followed  dance  in  quick  succession — the 
Three-Step,  the  Eeluctancy,  the  Over-Precipi- 
tation, and  a  whole  farmyard  of  vying  Trots ; 
while  a  specially  engaged  plantation  band 
supplied  such  orgies  of  noise  as  would  have 
given  Swinburne  Todd  some  of  the  keenest 
emotions  of  his  life.  The  bard,  however,  had 
not  turned  up. 

About  half-way  through  the  evening  the 
faster  of  ceremonies  rose  to  announce  that 
the  grand  jazz,  on  which  the  committee  would 
award  their  prize,  was  about  to  begin. 


It  began.  The  orchestra,  reinforced  by 
three  new  sets  of  fire-irons  and  two  police 
rattles,  excelled  itself ;  while,  as  for  the  dancers, 
Msenads  and  Bacchantes  of  old  would  have 
seemed  languid  beside  them. 

Then  suddenly  a  pair  of  doors  swung  violently 
open,  and  a  hairy  monster  entered  the  lists. 
It  advanced  on  the  outer  edges  of  its  hind- 
and  the  knuckles  of  its  fore-hands,  frequently 
standing  erect  to  drum  with  resounding  fists  on 
its  breast,  or  to  make  under  the  armpits  a 
gesture  which  there  was  no  mistaking.  At 
the  same  time  the  lips  would  draw  back, 
exposing  four  enormous  canine  teeth,  and  out 
came  a  terrible  jungle-yell.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  probable  that  Professor  Huxley  would  have 
passed  the  creature  as  a  true  anthropoid. 

Tubbleton  Parva  shrieked  and  fled  in  all 
directions,  so  that  by  the  time  the  great  ape 
reached  the  middle  of  the  floor,  he  found  he 
had  it  to  himself.  The  band  had  stopped, 
holding  their  kettles  and  toasting-forks  as  if 
undecided  whether  to  drop  them  and  run  ;  but 
absence  of  music  did  not  hinder  the  intruder, 
who  did  half  a  dozen  wild  "shimmy-shakes"  un- 
accompanied, and  finally,  with  one  culminating 
unearthly  howl,  scurried  out  by  the  way  he 
had  come. 

This  was  Swinburne  Todd's  master-stroke  of 
satire.  He  sat  in  the  cloak-room,  tearing  off 
the  pantomime  gorilla  skin  and  gloating  over 
the  success  of  his  venture  ;  but,  even  as  he  did 
so,  there  arose  from  the  dancing-hall  a  sound 
which  filled  him  with  horror.     It  was  a  roar 
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of  applause.  Tubbleton  Parva  had  recovered 
from  its  momentary  upset,  and  a  corpulent, 
perspiring  master  of -ceremonies  burst  into  the 
room  where  Swinburne  Todd  sat. 

*'  Hallow  me  to  congratulate  you,  sir ! "  he 
panted.  "The  committee  'ave  much  pleasure 
in  awarding  you  the  first  prize  for  dancing  and 
novel  costoom.  Won't  you  come  into  the  'all 
to  haccept  it,  sir  ?  " 


A  father  noticed  that  his  rather  obstreperous 
young  son  had  the  quality  of  thriftiness,  and 
resolved  to  appeal  to  it. 

"  Sonny,"  said  he,  "  I'm  going  to  give  you  a 
penny  every  day  you're  a  good  boy,  on  condition 
that  every  day  you  are  naughty  you  are  to  give 
me  a  penny.     Is  it  a  deal  ?  " 

"I'd  like  to  do  it,  dad,"  answered  the  boy, I 
"  but  I  can't  afford  it,  I've  only  got  three  and; 
fourpence  in  my  bank."    ; 


"  I  once  had  a  very  backward  pupil,"  remarked  ' 
a   schoolmaster^    "  of    the   hopeless   sort   that 
taxes  one's  patience  to  the  utmost.  . 

"  One  day,  when  he  seemed  to  be  more  dense 
than  usual,  I  completely  lost  my  temper  and 
exclaimed — 

"  '  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  never  able  to 
answer  one  of  my  questions.     Why  is  it  2  ' 


jO^J^ 


NOT   IN   THE   SAME   STREET. 

Master  of  Locat,  Jazz  Band:  How  did  you  enjoy 
our  concert  last  night,  sir? 

Demobilised  Officer:  Oh,  fine!  Never  heard  a 
bombardtneutto  touch  it! 

"'Well,  sir,'  the  boy  replied,  'if  I  knew  all 
the  things  you  ask  me,  I  suppose  my  father 
wouldn't  go  to  the  trouble  of  sending  me 
here  I '  " 


A  Frenchwoman  living  in  England,  but 
none  too  conversant  with  English,  engaged  a 
carpenter  to  do  some  work  for  her.  But  the 
bill,  when  received,  was  far  in  excess  of  the 
price  agreed  upon.  She  attempted  to  remon- 
strate with  him,  and  was  astonished  at  the 
expression  that  came  over  his  face  when  she 
protested  :  "  You  are  dearer  to  me  now  than 
when  we  were  first  engaged." 


WORTH   KNOWING. 

Levy:  I've  just  insured  my  property  against  hail.*' 
Cohen  :  But  how  do  you  tnake  the  iia.il ? 


CONSUMMATION. 

Can  it  be  true  that  we  once  more  shall  meet, 
After  these  years  of  sorrow  and  of  strife? 

That  you  yourself,  so  dainty  and  so  sweet, 
Will  come  again  into  my  sombre  life  ? 

Can  it  be  true?    1  scarcely  dare  believe. 

Out  in  the  trenches,  when  my  world  was  drear, 
Oft-times  I  wove  the  dreams  that  lovers  weave: 

Shutting  my  eyes,  1  fancied  you  were  near. 

You  faded  then  like  mist  before  the  sun ; 

I  knew,  alas,  that  it  was  all  a  dream. 
But  now  realities  and  dreams  are  one, 

For  you  are  here,  O  eclair  filled  with  cream  ! 
Leslie  31.   Oyler. 
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PAINLESS  BEE-KEEPING. 

"I  want  a  bee-hive,"  I  said  to  the  super- 
shopwalker  at  the  stores. 

"  Apiary  department,  fifth  floor,"  he  said. 

"  But  I'm  not  furnishing  a  monkey-house," 
I  protested. 

44  That's  all  right,"  he  answered  ;  "  take  the 
lift." 

I  told  a  man  on  the  fifth  floor  that  I  wanted 
a  bee-hive,  and  he  showed  me  a  thing  that 
looked  like  a  dog-kennel. 

"  Haven't  you,"  I  said,  "  got  any  of  those 
fancy  ones  with  the  thatched  roofs,  like  you 
see  in  pictures  ?  " 

44  Straw-skeps,"  he  remarked,  "  went  out  of 
fashion  about  the  same  time  as  crinolines." 


come  along  and  lay  their  eggs  in  it,  or  whatever 
it  is  they  do,  I  have  no- objection  to  offer; 
otherwise  I  am  not  troubling." 


MISS. 

(The  new  "household-orderly,"  who  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  domestic  servant,  is  to  be  addressed  as  "Miss.") 

Ere  cur  domestic  took  to  filling  shells, 
And  left  us  in  the  lurch  for  larger  gain, 

If  things  went  wrong  with  cur  electric  bells, 

We  opened  wide  the  door  and  shouted  "Jane  !M 

It  may  have  been  that  Jane  was  not  her  name— 
Upon  that  point  she  never  seemed  to  worry, 

But  heard  the  call  and  answered  to  the  same : 
She. always  came,  although  she  didn't  hurry. 


A   FURTHER   SEPARATION. 


Postmaster  (to  country  woman  demanding  separation  allowance) :   Yes,  but  your  husband  has  been 
demobilised,  and  you've  drawn  the  four  weeks'  separation  allowance. 

Country  Woman  :  But  'e  be  gone  to  the  seaside  four  a  fortnight  now. 


"All  right,"  I  said;  "wrap  up  one  of  those 
things  for  me." 

44  Thank  you  very  much,"  he  exclaimed  with 
enthusiasm.  "And  now,  of  course,  you  will 
require  a  supply  of  sections,  artificial  combs, 
honey  extractors,  fumigators,  gauze  masks, 
jars  and  boxes." 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  broke  in,  "  I  shall  not." 

44  How  about  bees,  then?  "  he  suggested. 

44  Is  it  the  usual  thing  to  buy  bees  with  a 
hive?"  I  inquired. 

44  Oh,  quite,"  he  said. 

44  Well,  look  here,"  I  said,  i4 1  merely  want 
this  hive  to  impart  a  picturesque  air  to  a 
vacant  corner  of  my  garden,    Tf  any  stray  bees 


Perchance  she  was  a  Mabel  or  a  Kate, 
A  Clara,  or  a  Maude,  or  Ermyntrude ; 

In  course  of  time  she  always  shared  one  fate: 

We  dubbed  her    "Jane"— she  never   thought   it 
rude. 

Now,  with  a  well-trained  "orderly"  at  hand, 
To  start  a  reign  of  new  domestic  bliss, 

' Tis  just  as  well  that  we  should  understand 
She'll  only  answer  to  the  affix  "  Miss." 

A  thought  occurs  that  fills  me  with  dismay. 
And  one  I  oft  reflect  upon  with  pain— 

Of  what  will  happen  on  that  fateful  day 
We  drop  into  the  old  familiar  "Jane  I" 

It.   H.    Huberts. 
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"That  gentle  physick,  given  in  time,  had  cur'd  me." 

Henry  8th— Act  4,  Scene  L 

A  Pleasant  Way  to  Health 

NO  SPECIAL  DIET- NO  DRUGS -NO  LOSS  OF  TIME 

Just  a  glass  of  sparkling,  refreshing,  purifying 


Registered    wi    w€    I      I    I      I  ^^    LjL    I  I     Trade  MarE 

This  is  the  Natural  Way 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  gently 
stimulates  the  liver,  the  body's  filter.  With  this 
important  organ  working  properly  the  blood 
becomes  pure,  and  the  nerves  normal.  Sound 
refreshing  sleep,  a  clear  brain,  and  good  digestion 
are  sure  to  follow. 

CAUTION.      Examine    carefully    the    wrapper,    bottle, 'and    capsule,    and    remember    that 
FRUIT   SALT    IS  PREPARED    ONLY    BY  J.  C.  ENO   LIMITED. 

DO    NOT    BE    IMPOSED    UPON    BY    IMITATIONS. 
FRUIT    SALT   WORKS,    POMEROY    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E. 
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Your  friend  in  a  hundred  troubles 


THE 
WORD 


Vaseline 


although  unknown  50  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  through- 
out the  whole  world  to-day,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  still  a  great 
many  people  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  word  is  a  registered 
trade  mark  and  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Chesebrough  Manu-  l 
facturing  Co.,  of  New  York,  London,  Moscow,  Montreal,  etc. 
"Vaseline"  was  coined  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Chesebrough  to  immor- 
talise his  discovery  of  the  substance  which  he  named  Petroleum 
Jelly,  and  in  order  that  the  future  generations  might  benefit,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted  alleviated,  he  registered  "  Vaseline  " 
as  a  distinguishing  mark,  to  protect  the  public  from 
dangerous  imitations  and  adulterations. 

There  are  a  variety  of  Preparations,  some  for  the  Complexion,  Chapped 
Hands,  etc.,  for  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia.  Healing  Cuts,  Wounds,  for  giving 
a  Healthy  and  Glossy  Appearance  to  the  Hair,  etc. ;  in  fact,  no  Home 
Medicine. Cupboard  should  be  without  an  assortment  of  the  specialities, 
will  be  sent  Post  Free.  ,    ,,.r      .. 

Remember  that  all  original  packages  are  stamped  with  the  Trade  Mark     Vaseline 
name  of  the  Manufacturers.  "  Chesebrough,"  on  every  tin  or  bottle. 
CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  CO.  (Cons*d),4Z,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.C.I 
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GOLF    COURSES 

AT    HOME    AND 

ABROAD 

By    HAROLD    H.    HILTON 


THE  royal  and  ancient  game  of  golf  may 
now  claim  to  be  the  universal  game 
of  the  world,  as  in  every  part  of  the 
habitable  globe  links  are  to  be  found.  The 
spread  of  the  game  during  the  past  twenty  to 
thirty  years  has  been  simply  stupendous,  and 
when  one  considers  the  extraordinary  number 
of  golf  links  which  are  now  to  be  found  dotted 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  thirty  years  ago  the 
game  was  only  played  south  of  the  Tweed  on 
what  might  justly  be  termed  a  few  isolated 
spots  which  were  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  easy  to  realise  the  all-conquering 
influence  of  golf. 

In  its  less  popular  days  golf  was  mainly 
played  on  courses  of  the  true  seaside  variety, 
and  although  there  were  a  few  inland  courses 
to  be  found  here  and  there,  they  were,  on  the 
whole,  but  poor  substitutes  for  the  real  seaside 
variety,  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  those 
far-off  days  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
green-keeping  was  a  more  or  less  negligible 
quantity.  But  during  more  recent  years  this 
knowledge  of  how  to  treat  ground  of  even 
the  most  unpromising  nature  has  developed 
m  an  extraordinary  maimer,  and  some  of  our 
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better-known  inland  courses  are,  in  point  of 
merit,  little  behind  the  very  finest  of  the 
seaside  courses,  and  it  is  this  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  inland  links  which  has 
had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  present-day 
popularity  of  the  game. 

Great  Britain  is  the  home  of  golf,  and,  as 
is  only  fitting,  the  home  of  nearly  all  the 
finest  links  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
and  with  the  probable  exception  of  the 
Lombardzyde  course  near  Ostend,  as  it  was 
before  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium, 
there  are  no  courses  to  be  found  which  can 
be  said  to  compare  with  our  best  seaside 
courses.  This  said  seaside  course  in  Belgium 
was  in  pre- War  days  the  only  one  I  h;  vj 
ever  come  across  which,  from  a  golfing  point 
of  view,  can  be  said  to  approach  our  more 
famous  courses,  such  as  St.  Andrews  and 
Westward  Ho  !  Lombardzyde  had  all  the 
character  of  a  first-class  seaside  course,  and 
would  have  been  considered  a  great  links  if 
situated  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

During  recent  times  the  majority  of  the 
courses  have  been  considerably  altered,  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  advantages  gained  by 
the  use  of  the  resilient  ball,  the  only  one 
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THE    COURSE    OF    THE    ROYAL    ST.    GEORGES    CLUB    AT    SANDWICH  : 


which  stands  much  as  it  did  before  the 
Haskell  ball  came  into  use  being  the  classic 
course  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  it  must  be 
candidly  acknowledged  that  St.  Andrews  has 
stood  the  test  well,  as  it  remains  to-day  as 
good  a  test  of  the  game  as  ever  it  has  been, 
and  many  consider  that  this  test  represents 
the  best  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  of  golf. 
In  the  old  days,  when  the  gutta-percha 
ball  reigned  supreme,  the  classic  course 
stood  alone  and  in  a  somewhat  unique 
position,    in    that     there    was    an     almost 


complete  absence  of  cross  hazards.  There 
were  bunkers  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  famous 
"Swilcan"  burn,  which  had  to  be  crossed 
at  the  first  and  last  holes,  there  was  not  a 
single  hazard  which  stretched  right  across 
the  fairway  of  the  course,  and  this  absence  of 
cross  hazards  did  not  altogether  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  critics  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  playing  on  other  courses,  their 
argument  being  that  the  hazards  as  fashioned 
at  St.  Andrews  were  undulv  lenient  to  the 


A    VIEW    OF    THE     LINKS    LOOKING    DIRECTLY    DOWN    FROM    ABOVE. 


man  who  topped  his  shots.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  since  the  advent  of  the 
rubber-cored  ball  the  cross  hazard  has  been 
gradually  disappearing  from  all  courses,  and 
the  links  architect  of  the  present  day  is 
inclined  to  fashion  his  work  more  on  the 
standard  of  the  time-honoured  links  of  St. 
Andrews  than  on  any  other  standard.  Nearly 
every  new  course  of  recent  date  has  the 
imprint  of  St.  Andrews  upon  it, and,  according 
to  present-day  requirements,  the  classic  course 
probably    stands    as    the    finest   model    in 


existence  ;  and  we  must  remember  that  it 
came  into  existence  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  has  been  changed  but  little  in 
that  period,  and  this  supplies  a  wonderful 
testimony  to  the  merit  of  the  ground  as  true 
natural  golfing  country. 

Not  a  little  remarkable  to  say,  the  first  golf 
courses  to  be  fashioned  south  of  the  Tweed 
were  links  of  an  inland  nature,  as  the  game 
was  played  at  Blackheath  and  near  Manchester 
many  years  before  it  took  root  on  the 
coast  of   North    Devon   at   Westward    Ho  ! 
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Nevertheless,  the  famous  links  at  Northam 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  pioneer  course 
in  England,  as  it  was  when  the  North  Devon 
Club  was  instituted  at  Westward  Ho !  in  1864 
that  the  game  first  took  a  firm  hold  in  the 
affections  of  the  southerners. 

The  Westward  Ho  !  of  the  present  day  is 
not  the  Westward  Ho  !  of  its  earlier  days. 
Unlike  the  classic  course  of  St.  Andrews,  it 
has  seen  many  changes,  and  changes  to  its 
advantage,  as  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  now 
represent?  the  finest  example  of  a  golf  course 


be  so  plainly  evident  after  the  shot  has  been 
played,  but  the  player  is  very  well  aware 
of  the  fact  when  he  comes  to  play  the 
succeeding  shot. 

The  Hoyiake  course  was  established  some 
five  years  after  the  Westward  Ho  !  course 
came  ir.to  being,  and  has  always  been  viewed 
as  one  of  the  very  best  tests  of  the  game 
to  be  found.  On  a  question  of  appearance, 
the  famous  Cheshire  course  is  not  by  any 
means  an  impressive  one,  as  at  the  first 
glance  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  dull 
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to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  with  that 
opinion  I  am  inclined  to  be  in  accord.  The 
merit  of  Westward  Ho  !  lies  in  its  infinite 
variety,  as  there  are  holes  which  have  to 
be  played  over  flat  ground,  there  are  holes 
which  have  to  be  played  over  undulating 
country,  and,  again,  there  are  holes  which 
are  situated  in  amongst  the  sand-dunes,  and 
there  are  no  two  holes  which  may  in  any 
way  be  said  to  be  similar.  But,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  its  greatest  merit  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  bad  or  indifferent  shot  seldom 
goes  unpunished.    The  punishment  may  not 


and  uninteresting  ;  but  the  more  one  plays 
upon  it,  the  more  one  appreciates  its  value 
as  a  true  test  of  the  game.  It  certainly 
stands  as  one  of  the  very  finest  tests  to  be 
found  in  the  world. 

There  is  probably  no  district  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  is  quite  so  well  blessed  in 
the  matter  of  golf  links  as  that  portion  of 
Kent  in  which  the  three  famous  courses- 
Sandwich,  Princes,  and  Deal — are  situated. 

In  the  East  Lothians,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gullane,    there    are    to    be   found    quite   a ' 
network   of   links,   and,  from  a  numerical 
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CANNES    GOLF    LINKS:    VIEW    OF    THE    NINTH    GREEN,    LOOKING    TOWARDS    THE 

NINTH    TEE. 
Photographs  by  Sport  &  General. 
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point   of   view,  the   golfer   in   this   district  if  alone  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  has 

is  better  supplied  with  really  good  courses  been  the  venue  of  championships  since  the 

than  the  players  in  any  other  part  of  the  year   1892.      Personally    I    have   a   strong 

globe  ;  but  from  a  pure  merit  point  of  view  leaning  to  the  links  of  the  St.  George's  Club, 

the  palm  must  be  accorded  to  the  small  area  if  alone  on  account  of   the  fact  that  it  is 


in  Kent  which  embraces   the  three  courses 
I  have  mentioned. 

Which  may  be  considered  the  best  of 
these  three  courses  is  a  question  which  is 
often  debated,  and  each  one  has  its  strong 
advocates  ;  but  Sandwich  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  famous  and,  moreover,  the  best  known, 


THE    PKESTWICK    GOLF    COURSE,    AYRSHIRE, 

so  different  in  character  to  any  other  course 
that  I  have  ever  come  across.  On  what 
other  course  do  we  find  the  bold  outline  of 
sand-hills  that  is  to  be  found  at  Sandwich — 
hills  of  sand  which  have  to  be  carried  from 
nearly  every  teeing  ground  ?  And  woe  betide 
the  player  who  cannot  cross  these  hazards 
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from  the  tee.  That  the  introduction  of  the 
rubber-cored  ball  has  served  to  diminish 
the  severity  of  the  Sandwich  course,  as  a 
test  of  driving,  is  admittedly  true,  but  it 
nevertheless  still  stands  oat  to  this  day  as 


case  when  the  hard  ball  was  in  use.  With 
the  gutty  ball  the  Prestwick  course  was 
probably  the  most  pleasing  course  in  the 
world  to  play  upon,  and  probably  supplied 
the  most  interesting  test.    It  is  still  a  great 
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tlic  finest  test  of    clean  long  hitting  to  be  course,  and,  moreover,  has  a  distinctive  charm 

*0ui]d-  of  its  own,  but  it  will  never  be  quite  the 

The  famous  West  of   Scotland  course  at  same  course  when  played  with  a  rubber-cored 

Presfcwick   has  probably  lost  a  little  of  its  ball  that  it  was  when  the  hard  ball  was  in 

popularity  in  recent  years,  simply  owing  to  vogue.     There  are  numberless  other  courses 

the  fact  that  the  rubber-cored  ball  has  served  on   this   West   Coast    shore-line,    the   most 

to  make  it  a  less  severe  test  than  was  the  famous  of  them  probably  being  Troon,  which 
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many  consider  is  in  every  way  a  sufficiently 
great  test  to  be  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the 
championship  rota,  and  there  is  certainly 
justification  for  this  belief.  Another  famous 
old  course  in  Scotland  is  North  Berwick, 
which  has  proved  one  of  the  very  greatest 
nurseries  of  the  game,  amongst  others  who 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  the  game  at  North 
Berwick  being  Mr.  Robert  Maxwell  and 
Mr.  Laidlay,  two  of  the  greatest  amateurs 
that  Scotland  has  ever  given  to  the  golfing 
world. 

Then  there  are  the  Scottish  seaside  courses 
which  are  situated  far  away  from  the  hum 
of  the  cities,  viz.,  Machrihanish,  Islay,  and 
Dornoch,  all  of  which  are  most  popular 
holiday  resorts. 

As  I  have  suggested  previously  in  this 
article,  some  inland  courses  are  nowadays 
but  little  behind  the  famous  seaside  courses 
in  point  of  merit.  Inland  golf  can  never  be 
quite  the  same  as  seaside  golf,  but  every 
succeeding  year  it  becomes  a  more  efficient 
substitute.  This  is  due  to  the  discovery  that 
heath-land  makes  quite  the  best  form  of 
inland  course.  Which  was  the  first  course 
fashioned  on  heath-land  I  am  not  sure,  but 
I  have  an  idea  it  was  Woking,  and  Woking 
at  one  time  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
finest  links  of  its  class  in  the  kingdom.  No 
doubt  profiting  by  the  experience  of  Woking, 
it  was  realised  some  twelve  years  ago  that 
with  the  expenditure  of  money  it  was  possible 
to  carve  out  a  golf  links  from  the  most 
unpromising-looking  material.  Sunningdale 
stands  as  the  pioneer  of  these  expensive 
projects,  and  the  wonderful  success  achieved 
by  this  course  in  Berkshire  has  prompted 
many  similar  enterprises  to  be  launched  all 
over  the  country,  and  wdiat  is  termed  the 
heather  course  now  reigns  supreme  in  the 
realms  of  inland  golf.  The  name  of  Walton 
Heath,  the  golfing  home  of  Cabinet  Ministers, 
has  become  famous  all  over  the  world,  and 
there  are  splendid  links  at  both  Swinley 
Forest  and  Camberley,  and  one  must  not 
forget  that  most  expensive  of  all  ventures — 
the  St.  George's  Hill  Club  at  Wey bridge, 
which  was  literally  carved  out  of  a  pine 
forest. 

On  the  American  continent  there  are  no 
courses  which   can   compare    with  the  best 


seaside  courses  in  Great  Britain,  as  they  are 
one  and  all  of  the  inland  variety,  the  nearest 
approach  to  our  famous  dune  land  links 
being  the  National  course  on  Long  Island, 
on  which  some  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
pounds  must  have  been  spent.  Many  of  the 
holes  are  more  or  less  imitations  of  famous 
holes  on  courses  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  this  National  links  of  America  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  very  fine  course  some  day. 
Although  American  golfers  have  only  inland 
courses  to  play  upon,  they  nevertheless  have 
excellent  links,  many  of  them  being  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  best  inland  courses  to  be 
found  in  Great  Britain,  Myopia  certainly 
being  one  of  them.  Again,  there  is  Garden 
City,  the  turf  on  which  is  quite  the  equal  of 
our  best  heather  links. 

Le  Touquet  is  probably  the  most  famous 
course  in  France,  and  here  we  have  sand  of 
the  finest  description.  Close  to  Le  Touquet 
is  another  really  good  course  at  Wimereux,  a 
true  seaside  course,  with  most  beautiful  turf 
to  play  upon.  Again,  there  are  the  Riviera 
courses.  That  at  Cannes  has  the  biggest 
reputation,  and  it  is  a  most  interesting 
course,  with  a  great  variety  of  holes  to  be 
found  thereon.  But  the  wonder  of  the 
Riviera  links  is  the  Mont  Agel  course  above 
Monte  Carlo.  It  is  situated  8,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  cost  something  like  £80,000  to 
complete — a  cost  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  carved  out  of  almost  solid  rock. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Lombard- 
zyde  course  in  Belgium,  which,  before  the 
War  and  the  German  occupation,  compared 
favourably  with  the  best  courses  to  be  found 
anywhere  ;  but  this  was  not  the  only  good 
seaside  course  in  Belgium,  as  close  to  Ostend 
are  to  be  found  Coq-sur-Mer  and  Knocke. 
Holland,  not  to  be  behindhand,  is  making 
a  species  of  national  course  at  Nordwijk, 
near  The  Hague,  and  the  sand-dunes  on  this 
course  are  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  on  any 
links. 

But  nowadays  one  can  take  golf  clubs  to 
any  part  of  the  habitable  globe  and  be  almost 
sure  to  find  a  golf  links.  The  golfer  can  play 
on  the  arid  plains  of  Egypt  or  out  of  coffins 
at  Tientsin,  in  China,  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
mind  much,  provided  he  can  find  a  golf  hole 
and  a  flag-post  therein. 


THE    DESERT   AIR 

By    DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  "  The   Brother  of  Dap/me:' 
Illustrated  by  Norah   Schlegel 


"  TJ^  d'you  spell  'pyramids'  ?"  said 

I  I  Daphne,  looking  up  from  the  table 
at  which  she  was  writing. 

"  Which  sort  ?  "  said  Berry.  "  The  game 
or  the  wonder  of  the  world  ?  " 

"  The  ones  at  Mena,"  said  his  wife. 

"With  an  'h,'"  said  her  husband  glibly, 
turning  over  a  page. 

"  Helpful  ass,"  said  Daphne.  "  Spell  it, 
Jonah." 

"  What  d'you  want  to  spell  them  for  ?  " 
said  Berry,  yawning.  "  I  should  leave  them 
alone.     Silly  rotten  things." 

This  irreverent  allusion  provoked  a  storm 
of  abuse  which  beat  about  the  culprit's  head 
for  several  moments.     As  it  subsided — 

"  Anyway,"  said  my  brother-in-law,  "  the 
fools  who  say  they  w^ere  meant  for  tombs  are 
simply  talking  through  their  hats." 

"  What  were  they,  then  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Air-raid  shelters,  obviously,"  said  Berry. 
"  Look  at  the  bursting-course.  I  expect  I 
shall  be  knighted  for  this.  Can  everyone 
spell  '  noology '  ?  " 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  Daphne.  "  I  want  to 
finish  this. note." 

It  was  after  dinner,  and,  while  my  sister 
was  writing,  the  rest  of  us  were  gathered 
about  the  fire,  of  which  we  were  all  glad,  for 
winter  nights  in  Cairo  are  cold  indeed. 

"  You  really  think  you'll  get  away  in 
April,"  said  Jonah,  looking  at  Berry. 

"  No  one,"  replied  my  brother-in-law,  "  is 
indispensable.  My  departure  from  G.H.Q. 
will,  of  course,  cause  a  certain  amount  of 
consternation.  Consols  will  fall  a  point  or 
two,  and  Turkey  will  probably  consider  the 
resumption  of  hostilities.  But  things  will 
gradually  right  themselves.  Yes,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  the  first 
week  in  April  should  see  us  at  Port  Said." 

"  Hurray,"  said  Jill.  "  I  dreamed  about 
White  Ladies  last  night." 

"  Comes  of  having  your  head  washed  on 


an  empty   stomach,"  said   Berry.     "  I   well 
remember " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Daphne.  "  That'll  do. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  what  I've  said  to 
Adele  ? " 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  her  husband. 
"  To  be  frank,  such  a  recital  would  bore  me 
to  tears.     I  mean,  I  want  you  to  know." 

'•  Who's  Adele  ?  "  said  I. 

"She's  an  American  girl,"  said  Jill. 
"  YTou'll  love  her.  You  ought  to  hear  her  on 
Wilson." 

"  Told  me  he'd  got  '  a  clarified  intellect,'  " 
said  Berry. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  "  said  Jonah. 

"  I  said  I'd  always  heard  he  was  fat-headed. 
She'll  never  forgive  me." 

Thus  encouraged,  my  sister  began  to  read. 

Bear  Adele, 

Friday's  Berry's  birthday.  They've 
given  him  a  whole  holiday  at  G.H.Q. ,  and 
were  going  to  make  a  day  of  it.  Come  to 
Sctkkara  ivith  us.  I  know  you've  never  teen 
there,  and  I  want  my  brother  to  see  it.  Send 
a  pony  to  Mena  the  night  before,  and  we'll 
drive  you  down  in  the  morning.  We  push  off 
from  the  Pyramids  at  ten.  Brill  order. 
Love,  dear, 

Bapune. 

P.S. — He  cried  all  last  night  because  he 
thought  you  ivere  angry  with  him.  So  you 
must  come. 

"  Vulgar  and  offensive,"  said  Berry.  "  I 
wonder  where  she  gets  it  from.  Did  any 
of  your  family  marry  beneath  them  ?  "  he 
added,  turning  to  me. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Daphne's  the  only  one,"  said  I. 

"  Give  the  gentleman  a  bag  of  nuts,"  said 
Jonah. 

Berry  sighed. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "did  I  tell  you 
that  the  bath  won't  run  away  ?  " 
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"  Nonsense,"  said  Daphne. 

"  Well,  it  wouldn't  when  I  tried  to  make 
it  just  before  dinner." 

Jonah  turned  to  me. 

"  How  do  you  make  a  bath  bolt  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Feel  the  '  waste,'  close  both  legs,  and 
fetch  it  one  with  the  loofah,  I  should  think," 
I  replied. 

"  Well,  how  am  I  to  have  my  bath 
to-night  ?  "  demanded  my  sister. 

"  I  suppose  it's  a  question  of  baling  it 
out  or  using  the  same  water,"  said  her 
husband.     "  I  should  toss  up." 

"  If  the  servants  have  gone  to  bed,  you'll 
jolly  well  bale  it  out,"  replied  his  wife. 
"  You  filled  it." 

"  You  might  have  told  us  before,"  said 
Jill  reproachfully. 

"  I  came  downstairs  simply  bursting  with 
it,"  said  Berry,  "  but  the  shock  of  finding 
the  soup  hot  put  it  right  out  of  my  head." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  pulled  the  '  waste ' 
up  ?  "  said  Daphne. 

"  More.  I  even  showed  it  a  sausage  by 
way  of  terrorism.  I've  never  known  that 
fail  before.  It  gets  wind  up  very  easily — 
our  bath  does,"  he  added  by  way  of 
explanation. 

With  an  indignant  glance  my  sister  stepped 
to  the  fireplace  and  rang  the  bell.  A  moment 
later  a  native  servant  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  bath, 
Abdul?" 

The  fellow  grinned  helplessly  and  spread 
out  his  hands. 

"  Water  stay  still,"  he  said. 

"  Have  you  pulled  up  the  waste  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  No  goo-ood.  Finish  bath. 
Yes." 

"  Nice,  helpful  crowd,  aren't  they  ?  "  said 
Berry. 

With  the  exception  of  the  latter,  we  all 
proceeded  to  the  bathroom  to  see  for 
ourselves  what  was  the  matter.  The 
mechanism  was  in  order,  but  a  very  cursory 
investigation  sufficed  to  show  us  that  the 
pipe  was  faithfully  obstructed  by  some 
foreign  substance,  which  had  apparently 
fallen  down  the  shaft  in  which  the  "  waste  " 
operated.  With  the  aid  of  an  electric  torch 
and  a  screw-driver,  Jonah  and  I  proceeded 
with  the  thankless  task  of  removing  the 
"  wraste."  After  a  hectic  twenty  minutes,  in 
the  course  of  which  Jonah  swore  twice,  Jill 
dropped  the  torch  into  the  bath,  and  I  broke 
the  glass  of  my  wrist-watch  against  one  of 
the  taps,  our  efforts  were  successful.  I  don't 
think  any  one  of  us  was  surprised   when, 


after  a  violent  struggle,  I  extricated  Berry's 
rubber  sponge  from  the  outlet  pipe.  Daphne, 
Jonah,  and  I  regarded  one  another  in  awful 
silence,  while  Jill  leaned  against  the  wall, 
shaking  with  ill-suppressed  merriment.  The 
released  water  gurgled  contentedly  away. 
As  I  raised  my  eyes  to  heaven,  the  strains 
of  Helen  of  Troy,  rendered  by  the 
gramophone,  floated  up  from  the  drawing- 
room,  and  a  peal  of  feminine  laughter  fell 
upon  our  ears.  For  a  moment  we  stared  at 
one  another.  Then,  bursting  with  curiosity 
and  indignation,  we  all  flung  out  of  the 
bathroom  and  down  the  stairs.  We  tiptoed 
across  the  dimly-lighted  hall,  to  see  my 
brother-in-law  jazzing  rather  creditably,  and 
with  every  circumstance  of  hilarity,  with  a 
slim  dark  girl  in  periwinkle  blue.  Her  hair 
was  bobbed,  and  her  gay  brown  eyes  full  of 
laughter. 

"  They're  all  right,  as  a  rule,"  Berry  was 
saying,  "  but  every  now  and  then  they  go  off 
the  deep  end.  I  only  just  happened  to 
mention  that  the  bath  wasn't  quite  in  order, 
and  off  they  all  go  to  try  their  hand  at 
plumbing.  Some  people  can't  leave  well 
alone.  They'll  end  by  breaking  something, 
and  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  the  repairs." 

"  I  can't  see  Daphne  plumbing,"  said  his 
partner.  Her  pronunciation  of  the  first 
verb  declared  her  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Nor  can  anyone  else,"  said  Berry,  "  but 
so  long  as  she's  pleased ....  I  live  for  that 
woman,  you  know.  The  things  I  deny 
myself  to  make  her  happy. . . .  Lunch  with 
me  at  Shepheard's  Grill  to-morrow,  and  then 
come  and  help  me  buy  her  a  little  present. 
I  was  thinking  of  a  new  string-bag.  It's 
her  birthday  on  Friday,  you  know.  I  forget 
whether  she's  fifty  or  fifty-one." 

This  was  too  much,  and  with  a  cry  my 
sister  snatched  the  sponge  from  my  "hand 
and  launched  herself  at  her  husband.  Jonah 
and  I  seized  and  held  him  while  she  squeezed 
such  cold  water  as  the  sponge  was  containing 
down  his  neck.  Jill  and  the  fair  American 
clung  to  one  another,  helpless  with  laughter. 

Our  victim  protested  neither  by  words 
nor  needs,  although  a  series  of  involuntary 
shudders  ran  through  his  frame  as  the  water 
coursed  down  his  spinal  column.  He  merely 
improved  the  occasion  by  introducing  us. 

"  Adele,"  he  said,  "  allow  me  to  introduce 
my  brother-in-law  " — here  he  nodded  in  my 
direction — "Miss  Feste.  Captain  Mansel" 
—solemnly  he  nodded  at  Jonah — "  Miss 
Feste.  When  they  have  finished  with  me, 
I  expect  they  will  bow.     My  wife,  the  vixen 
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with  the  sponge  that  is,  I  think  you  know. 
She,  too,  will  greet  you  in  a  moment. 
Frolicsome  little  things,  aren't  they  ? " 

Daphne  gave  a  final  squeeze  before 
throwing  the  sponge  into  the  fender.  As 
Jonah  and  I  released  our  victim,  she  turned 
to  Miss  Feste. 

"The     punishment    of     wickedness    and 


Berry  addressed  his  wife. 

"I  ought  to  go  and  change,"  he  said 
meekly.  "May  I  have  one  of  your  vests, 
dear  heart?     You  know,  the  thick  flannel 


'  The  going  was  hideous,  for  the  sand  was  soft  and  lo  >se." 


vice,"  she  explained.  "  We  have  to  do  this 
about  once  a  month.  Adele,  dear,  I've  just 
written  to  you.     What  a  sweet  frock  !  " 


ones    you're   so   fond   of.      Or   would   you 
rather  stand  your  trial  for  manslaughter  ?  " 
"No  jury  would  ever  convict,"  said  Daphne, 
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Berry  turned  to  Miss  Feste  and  indicated 
Jonah  and  me  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"  You  must  excuse  their  shirt-sleeves," 
he  said.  "  They've  just  been  running 
through  a  few  conjuring  tricks.  The  one 
on  the  left  is  quite  good.  Give  him  five 
piastres,  and  he'll  take  it  to  the  Turf  Club 
and  turn  it  into  a  dry  Martini  at  once. 
And  now  I'm  going  to  bed.  Adele,  my 
dear,  I'm  desolated  to  leave  you,  but  I  must 
get  out  of  this  shirt,  and  it's  too  late  to  dress 
again.     Don't  be  late  for  lunch  to-morrow." 

He  bowed  over  her  hand,  blew  a  kiss  to 
his  wife,  and  left  the  room  singing  a  stave 
from  Yes,  Uncle. 

Jonah  and  I  retired  to  get  into  our  dinner 
jackets  and  make  ourselves  more  presentable. 
We  had  hardly  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  I  was  just  suggesting  that  Miss  Feste 
should  return  with  us  to  Europe,  when  Berry, 
clad  in  gaily-striped  pyjamas  and  an  orange- 
hned  silk  dressing-gown,  sauntered  into  the 
room. 

"  Hush,"  he  said  in  response  to  the 
scandalised  shriek  which  greeted  him. 
"  Don't  wake  me.  I'm  walking  in  my  sleep. 
Has  anybody  seen  anything  of  an  expensive 
sponge  ?  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  it.  It's 
been  in  our  family  for  years.  They  say  it's 
the  very  one  Doctor  Johnson  never  used. 
Besides,  I  want  to  clean  my  teeth." 


It  was  about  half-past  three  on  the 
following  afternoon,  and  I  had  just  crossed 
the  Sharia  el  Maghrabi  to  look  into  the 
window  of  the  saddler's  shop,  when  Miss 
Feste  came  to  the  doorway  with  a  wither- 
pad  in  her  hand.  f 

I  raised  my  hat. 

"  What  a  funny  sort  of  string-bag  !  "  said 
I.     "  Can't  you  get  one  with  handles  ?  " 

Miss  Feste  smiled. 

"This,"  she  said,  "  is  a  present  for 
Woodrow — I'm  going  to  ride  him  on  Friday. 
Shall  I  get  two  ?  " 

"  I  should,"  said  I.  "  You  can  always 
use  them  for  sleeping  socks,  if  he  doesn't 
like  them." 

Miss  Feste  retired  to  complete  her  purchase, 
and  I  followed  her  into  the  shop.  When 
she  had  given  the  assistant  her  address — 

"  I'm  just  going  to  pick  up  a  car,"  said  I. 
"  I'm  going  to  Abbasiya.  But  I've  plenty 
of  time.     Can  I  drive  you  anywdiere  first  ?  " 

Miss  Feste  shook  her  head. 

"  No  use,  I'm  afraid.  I'm  going  further. 
Heliopolis.  There's  a  girl  at  a  hotel  there 
who  wants  to  sell  a  saddle,  and  I'm  thinking 


of  having  a  look  at  it.  What  are  you  going 
to  Abbasiya  for  ?  " 

"  I'm  hoping  to  get  a  joy-ride  in  a 
Handley  Page,"  said  I.  "  A  fellow  I  know 
in  the  Air  Force " 

44  You  are  lucky,"  said  my  companion. 
"  I've  never  been  up." 

I  looked  at  her. 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  thrilled  to  the  core." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  they'll  let  you," 
said  I.  "  I  expect  there  are  stacks  of  rules 
against  it ;  but  Geoffrey  Ross  is  a  sportsman, 
and  I'm  sure  he'll  take  you  if  he  can.  Will 
you  come  along  ?  " 

"  What  about  the  saddle  ?  " 

I  looked  at  my  watch. 

"We  can  do  that  first,  if  we're  quick," 
said  I. 

Five  minutes  later  we  were  scudding  along 
the  road  to  Heliopolis. 

"  Have  you  thought  any  more  about 
coming  home  with  us  ? "  I  asked,  as  we 
slid  by  the  station. 

Miss  Feste  nodded. 

"  I  have,"  she  said.  "  D'you  think  it 
would  be  a  wise  move  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  mutually  profitable.  You're 
very  sweet  to  look  at,  so  we  shall  be  able  to 

feast  our  eyes,  while  you ■     Weil,  I  don't 

suppose  you've  ever  travelled  with  a  circus, 
have  you  ?  At  any  rate,  you  won't  be  dull. 
Besides,  it  would  be  a  pretty  compliment  to 
the  entente  at  present  existing  between  the 
two  countries." 

"  You  know,  I'd  never  have  said  you  were 
English,"  rejoined  Miss  Feste  irrelevantly. 

"  Let  me  know  the  worst,"  said  I.  "  What 
do  I  look  like  ?  Siamese  or  an  advertisement 
for  rolled  oats  ?  " 

Miss  Feste  surveyed  me  critically. 

"  I  think  you've  got  rather  a  Southern 
look,"  she  mused.  "  Italy,  perhaps.  I  don't 
know." 

I  sighed. 

"  Italians,"  I  said,  "  fall  into  two  classes. 
Either  they  purvey  ice-cream  or  dance  the 
tarantella.  Would  it  be  indiscreet  to  inquire 
into  which  of  these  categories " 

"It  would,"  said  Miss  Feste.  "Would 
you  have  known  I  was  an  American  ?  " 

"  Every  time,"  said  I. 

"Why?" 

"  By  the   grace   which   you   lend   to  the 
English  language,"  I  said. 
K    Miss  Feste  gave  a  ripple  of  laughter. 

"And  you  say  you're  an  Englishman," 
she  said,  with  raised  eyebrows.  "  Well, 
well ." 
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"  Believe  me,  I  have  that  great  honour." 
"  If  you  talk  like  that,  I  shall  think  you're 
German." 

"Our  hero  took  a  deep  breath,"  said  I. 
"  Seriously,  I  do  wish  you'd  settle  to  come 
back  with  us.  Then  you  can  come  down  to 
White  Ladies  and  see  the  family  tree," 
I  added  thoughtfully.  "We  got  it  cheap 
during  a  sale  at  the  College  of  Arms.  I 
remember  Rouge  Dragon  cracked  the  glass 
as  he  was  doing  it  up,  and  Daphne  made  him 
take  off  another  two  shillings." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake "  said  Miss  Feste, 

laughing.  "  By  the  way,"  she  added,  nodding 
at  the  driver,  "  does  he  know  where  to  go  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  I.  "  I  just  said 
'  Heliopolis-.'  Just  like  that.  '  Heliopolis.' 
I  was  quite  frank  about  it.  That,  I  take  it, 
is  the  general  idea.     What's  the  special  ?  " 

"The  girl  wifch  the. saddle  is  at  Heliopolis 
House.  I  expect  he's  guessed.  We'll  be 
there  in  a  moment." 

We  were  certainly  travelling,  but  the  way 
was  fine  and  broad,  and,  if  there  was  plenty 
of  traffic,  there  was  room  to  spare.  We 
flashed  by  a  string  of  camels  fastened  the 
one  to  the  saddle  of  the  other  in  front,  then 
past  three  lumbering  G.S.  wagons  full 
of  stores.  Natives  trundling  barrows  of 
vegetables  swerved  to  one  side  as  we  came. 
Here  was  a  seedy  arabiya  crowded  with 
native  women  staring  about  them.  The 
busy  clack  of  their  tongues  fell  on  our  ears 
for  a  second  as  we  swept  by.  There  was  a 
tender  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  leaving  two 
M.T.  lorries  to  rave  and  lurch  on  their  way, 
as  if  they  were  standing  still.  As  we  sped 
past  the  barracks  of  native  troops — gaudily- 
clad  sentinels  at  the  gates — we  met  a  squad 
of  the  Egyptian  Labour  Corps  returning 
from  work.  Queer,  rough-looking  specimens, 
they  wandered  rather  than  marched,  two  by 
two,  crocodile-fashion,  most  of  them  hand  in 
hand  and  all  of  them  chanting  an  idle  stave 
more  or  less  in  unison,  and  with  an  air  of 
such  utter  contentment  and  freedom  from 
care  as  set  you  thinking. 

A  moment  or  two  later  the  car  came  to 
rest  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
terrace  of  the  Heliopolis  House  Hotel.  When 
I  had  handed  her  out,  I  addressed  my 
companion. 

"  Don't  be  long,"  I  said.  "  I  want  you 
to  have  that  joy-ride." 

"  Not  half  as  much  as  I  do,"  she  flung 
over  her  shoulder. 

I  re-entered  the  car  and  lighted  a 
cigarette.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
two  white  saddle-donkeys  were  discussing  a 


little  heap  of  green  food,  while  their  boys, 
dressed  in  white  abbas,  were  squatting  on 
the  pavement,  keeping  a  careful  eye  on  the 
hotel  on  the  look-out  for  custom.  I  watched 
them  lazily. 

It  was,  as  ever  in  Egypt,  a  beautiful  day. 
The  sky  was  cloudless  and  the  sun  blazing. 
And  this  was  but  the  end  of  February.  I 
felt  glad  that  we  were  going  to  leave  before 
the  summer.  My  watch  showed  me  that  it 
was  just  four  o'clock.  It  seemed  strange 
that  in  an  hour  or  two  it  would  be  bitterly 
cold.     Still,  sundown  was  not  yet. 

My  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  porter  bearing  a  good- 
looking  hunting-saddle,  which  he  deposited 
by  the  side  of  the  driver.  Miss  Feste 
followed  him  down  the  steps,  and  I  got  out 
of  the  car. 

"  I'm  going  to  try  it,"  she  said.  "  If  I 
like  it,  d'you  think  it's  worth  ten  pounds  ? " 

I  had  a  look  at  it  and  found  the  name  of 
the  maker. 

"  My  opinion  is  valueless,"  I  said,  "  but 
I  should  say  it  was  dirt  cheap.  More.  If 
you  don't  buy  it,  I  will.  And  now  for  the 
aerodrome,  or,  at  any  rate,  Abbasiya." 

My  apprehension  was  well  founded.  There 
were,  it  appeared,  most  stringent  orders  in 
force  regarding  the  carrying  of  passengers 
on  board  His  Majesty's  'planes. 

"They'll  wink  at  you,"  said  Geoffrey 
pensively,  "  but  a  lady  !  Gosh  !  I  should 
be  dismembered  if  they  got  to  know." 

"  Oh,  then  I  mustn't,"  said  Miss  Feste. 
"  I  couldn't  think  of " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  he  slowly.  "  D'you 
mind  standing  up  and  letting  me  see  the 
length  of  your  skirt  ?" 

Miss  Feste  stood  obediently  to  attention. 
Solemnly  Geoffrey  nodded  his  head.  I 
regarded  them  wonderingly. 

"  Look  here,  Miss  Feste,"  he  said,  "  you'll 
have  to  wear  a  cap  and  a  coat  and  goggles, 
and  that'll  cover  you  up  pretty  well.  The 
only  trouble  is  your  ankles.  I've  got  a  new 
pair  of  slacks  I've  never  put  on.  If  you  like 
to  wear  them  just  anyhow — the  top  part 
doesn't  matter,  so  long  as  they  stick  out 
under  the  coat." 

He  stopped,  blushing  furiously. 

Miss  Feste  was  shaking  with  laughter. 

"  Geoffrey,"  I  said,  "  you  surprise  even 
me.     When  you  are  older,  you  will  writhe 

with  shame  to  remember Stop,  I've  got 

it.  Never  mind  your  new  slacks.  Have  you 
got  an  old  pair  you  don't  want  ?  " 

"  Stacks,"  said  Geoffrey. 
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"  And  scissors  and  garters  ?  " 

44  Garters  ?     Will  leather  ones  do  ?  " 

I  nodded,  and  he  ran  out  of  the  ante- 
room. Fortunately  we  had  the  place  to 
ourselves.  When  he  returned,  I  spread  the 
slacks  upon  a  table  and  proceeded  to  turn 
them  into  a  pair  of  shorts  by  hacking  off 
the  legs  above  the  knee. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  Miss  Feste, 
"  what  are  you  doing  ?  The  suspense  is 
awful.     Which  part  am  I  to  wear  ?  " 

I  turned  to  Geoffrey. 

"  Is  the  'plane  ready  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  pointed  out  of  the  window, 
we    could    see    mechanics     busy 
Handley  Page. 

"I  am  supposed  to  be  taking  her  up  in 
ten  minutes'  time,"  he  said,  glancing  at 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"  We'll  leave  you  for  fifty  seconds," 
said  I  to  Adele.     "Let  me  give  you 
the  recipe.     Insert  the  foot  delicately 
into  the  cylinder  of  cloth."    I  pointed  ■ 
to  the  two  trouser  legs.     "  Then  raise 
same  slowly  till  the  turn-up  is  on  a 
level  with  the  high  heel.     Make  fast 
with  garter  below 
the    hock.      Keep 
cool  and  wear  with 
a  rich  sauce.    Will    *•*•"" 
twenty-five  seconds 
a  leg  be  enough  ?  " 

"I daren't,"  said 
Adele,  looking 
about  her.  "  Sup- 
posing somebody 
were  to  come  in  ?  " 

"Not  likely," 
said  Geoffrey.      "  They're   all 
at  the  sports." 

The  next  moment  I  was 
outside  the  room,  struggling 
into  a  leather  coat.  When 
we  returned,  Miss  Feste  was 
standing  on  a  table,  trying  to 
see  herself  in  the  mirror 
above  the  fireplace.  To  all 
appearances  she  was  wearing 
a  filthy  pair  of  slacks  by  way  of  pantaloons. 
It  was  sacrilege,  but  it  gave  the  desired 
effect.  When  we  had  disguised  her  in 
leather  coat,  flying  helmet,  and  goggles, 
nobody  would  have  given  her  a  second 
look.  Only  the  little  brown-shod  feet 
looked  smaller  than  ever. 

While  she  and  Geoffrey  were  strolling 
across  the  aerodrome,  I  deposited  her  bent- 
straw  hat  in  the  car. 

"  Wait,"  I  said  to  the  chauffeur. 


"  Or-right,  or-right." 

***** 

If  I  had  been  sitting  by  the  side  of  the 
pilot,  instead  of  crouched  on  a  petrol  tin  in 
the  gunner's  cockpit,  I  should  have  realised 
what  was  happening  sooner  than  I  did.  As 
it  was,  of  my  simplicity  I  believed  that 
Geoffrey  was  bringing  us  down  so  that  we 
might  have  a  closer  view  of  the  Pyramids, 


'*  Sitting  there  on  tbe  slope  of  the  sand- 
hill, shoe  iii  hand." 


for  at  the  time  we  were  close  to  Mena. 
Only  when  we  were  about  two  hundred  feet 
up  and  still  descending  did  I  look  round. 
The  first  thing  I  noticed  was  the  blood 
running  down  the  pilot's  chin.  I  could  not 
think  what  had  happened.  Then  I  saw 
that  he  had  caught  his  under-lip  between 
his  teeth  and  bitten  deep  enough  into  it  to 
break  the  skin.  His  face  was  white  and 
strained,  'Mid  his  eyes  shifting  feverishly 
from  side  oo  side.     His  head  never  moved. 
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As  I  glanced  round  and  down,  he  made 
a  beautiful  forced  landing.  The  great 
aeroplane  alighted  gingerly  on  a  hard  piece 
of  desert,  jolted  over  a  stone  or  two,  and 
came  to  rest  easily  a  moment  later  in  some 
looser  sand. 

"  Thank  God,"  said  Geoffrey,  drawing  the 
back  of  his  hand  across  his  chin.  "  Thank 
God." 

I  stood  up  in  the  cockpit  and  faced  him. 

"  I  gather,"  said  I,  "  that  we  owe  you  our 
lives." 

"  Give  me  a  cigarette,"  said  Geoffrey, 
"  and  we'll  call  it  quits." 

I  felt  for  my  case. 

"Give  me  your  handerchief,"  said  Miss 
Feste. 

I  set  it  in  her  outstretched  hand.  Very 
gently  she  wiped  the  blood  from  the  pilot's 
chin,  and  staunched  as  well  as  she  could  the 
cut  which  his  teeth  had  made. 

"  Thank  you  awfully,"  said  Geoffrey. 
"  Can't  think  how  I  did  such  a  fat-headed 
thing.     Once  before  in  France " 

"  You  were  absolutely  the  most  wonderful 
thing  I've  ever  seen,"  said  Miss  Feste. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Geoffrey  stoutly.  "  All 
I've  done  is  to  let  you  down  badly.  We 
can't  get  back,  I've  nearly  killed  you,  and 
you're  about  two  miles  from  Mena  House." 

"  What  exactly  happened  ? "  said  I. 
"That  the  pilot  was  forced  to  descend 
owing  to  engine  trouble,  I  know,  but " 

"  Let's  get  out  of  the  old  'bus,"  said 
Geoffrey.     "  I'll  tell  you  when  we're  down." 

The  mechanic,  who  had  remained  aft,  was 
already  on  the  ground.  He  and  I  were  just 
about  to  assist  Miss  Feste  to  descend  through 
the  trap-door,  when  Geoffrey  uttered  a  cry, 
leaned  over  the  side  of  the  Handley  Page, 
and  pointed  towards  the  Great  Pyramid. 

"Good  lord!"  he  said.  "The  gilded 
Staff  ! " 

Looking  in  the  direction  he  indicated, 
I  saw7  five  horsemen  trotting  in  our  direction. 
Three  were  riding  together,  while  two 
followed  behind.  The  brass  hats  of  two  of 
the  former  w^ere  clearly  visible. 

"  Quick,"  cried  Geoffrey.  "  They  mustn't 
find  you  here— either  of  you.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  push  off  !  Anywhere.  Try  the  other 
side  of  that  sand-hill,  and,  if  they  see  you, 
pretend  youVe  nothing  to  do  with  me. 
Looking  for  scarabs  or  something." 

As  he  spoke,  the  approaching  cavalcade 
disappeared  from  view.  Obviously  it  was 
crossing  a  patch  of  "  dead  "  ground.  Adelc 
half  tumbled,  half  fell  into  my  arms.  I 
helped  her  out  of  her  coat  and  flung  off  my 


own,  and  then,  catching  her  by  the  hand, 
started  to  struggle  towards  the  sand-hill. 
The  going  was  hideous,  for  the  'sand  was 
soft  and  loose.  Mercifully  the  Staff  were 
still  out  of  sight.  They  were  probably 
considerably  further  away,  when  we  first 
noticed  them,  than  I  had  imagined— so 
deceptive  a  thing  is"  distance "  in  desert 
places. 

As  we  were  rounding  the  shoulder  of  the 
sand-hill,  I  glanced  back,  to  see  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a  horseman  come  into  view 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  aeroplane. 
A  moment  later  we  were  out  of  their  sight. 

With  her  hand  pressed  to  her  side  and 
panting  for  breath,  Miss  Feste  sank  down 
on  the  sand. 

"Don't  look  for  a  minute,"  she  gasped. 
"  I  want  to  take  these  wretched  things  off." 
She  indicated  the  ridiculous  slacks  with  a 
shaking  forefinger. 

Obediently  I  turned  away,  mopping  my 
face  with  the  spare  handkerchief  which  the 
climate  had  taught  me  to  carry.  The  next 
moment — 

"All  right,"  she  said. 

When  I  turned  round,  she  was  shaking 
the  saud  out  of  a  small  brown  shoe.  I 
folded  up  the  trouserings,  removed  my 
helmet,  and  put  the  lot  under  my  arm. 
The  garters  I  slid  into  my  pocket. 

"  I  shall  have  to  keep  this  on,"  said  Adele, 
touching  her  cap.  "  I  can't  walk  about 
hatless.     I  must  look  awful." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  look  lovely," 
said  I.     "  You  do  indeed." 

Framed  in  the  helmet,  her  merry  face  was 
most  attractive.  Her  brown  eyes  danced 
with  excitement,  her  red  lips  were  parted 
in  a  smile,  and  the  colour  had  leapt  into  her 
cheeks  as  the  result  of  her  run.  But  whilst 
I  was  streaming  with  perspiration,  she  was 
comparatively  cool.  Tall  and  slim,  her 
cream-coloured  frock  of  some  soft  fabric 
suited  her  admirably.  Already  I  had  marked 
how  its  long  coat,  that  fell  to  her  knees, 
set  off  the  grace  of  her  steps  with  every 
movement. 

She  made  a  goodly  picture,  sitting  there 
on  the  slope  of  the  sand-hill,  shoe  in  hand, 
her  tiny  unshod  foot  resting  upon  the 
other's  instep. 

"  I  feel  rather  as  if  I  was  acting  in  a 
revue,"  she  said  suddenly.  "  What  comes 
next  ?  " 

"  Harry  Tate  should  really  appear,  com- 
plete with  garden  roller  and  scythe,  and 
start  reclaiming  the  desert  or  something. 
As   it   is,   the   first   thing,   so   far   as    I'm 
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concerned,  is  to  get  cool.  The  second  is 
to  find  a  means  of  transport  for  you  as  far 
as  Mena.  You'll  never  get  there  in  those 
shoes." 

Adele  regarded  her  feet. 

"I  expect  I  shall  have  to  try,"  she  said. 

"  I  wonder,"  I  said  reflectively,  "  what 
Crusoe  would  have  done  if  he'd  come  across 
your  footprint  in  the  sand  instead  of  his 
own  ?  " 

"  Lost  his  memory,  I  expect." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  He'd  probably  have  gone  straight  back 
to  his  cave  to  brush  his  hair.  But  we 
should  never  have  known,  for  his  diary 
would  have  come  to  an  abrupt  stop." 

"  And  the  world  w7ould  have  been  the 
poorer." 

"  He  would  probably  have  turned  out 
some  excellent  lyrics.  You  know,  Adele,  I 
simply  love  your  hair." 

"  That's  a  load  off  my  mind,"  she  flashed. 

"  Why  did  you  cut  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  To  save  trouble." 

"  I  had  mine  taken  off  with  the  clippers 
three  years  ago  for  the  same  reason,"  said  I, 
"  but  nobody  said  they  loved  what  was  left." 

"You  surprise  me,"  said  Adele.  "I'm 
sure  you  must  have  looked  priceless." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  looked  about  fifty- 
six.  I  suppose  you  keep  your  ears  under 
the  hair.  D'you  find  they  do  well  there  ? 
After  all,  strawberries  grow  like  anything 
under  straw,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they're  most  dis- 
appointing," said  Adele.  "They  simply 
won't  grow." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  they  should.  Yours 
are  specimens  of  the  aurium  delicim  type, 
famous  for  their  bloom.  If  it's  anything 
like  that  on  your  cheeks,  you  ought  to  show 
them.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  rather  an 
authority  on  auriculture.  Will  you  give  me 
a  private  view  one  day  ?  " 

"  I'll  give  you  anything  if  you'll  get  me 
back  to  Cairo  by  half-past  six,"  said  Adele. 

"  Done,"  said  I.  "  May  I  have  anything 
on  account  ?  " 

For  a  moment  she  gazed  into  the  distance, 
while  the  faintest  of  smiles  hung  hesitating 
in  the  midst  of  its  mischievous  dance  about 
her  lips.  There  was  such  a  look  on  her 
face  as  makes  a  man  catch  his  breath,  and 
to  this  her  raised  eyebrows  lent  s,  puzzled 
yet  inscrutable  air  that  would  have  shaken 
the  convictions  of  the  most  confirmed 
misogynist. 

"  Any  more  for  the  Sphinx  ?  "  I 
murmured. 


Miss  Feste  flung  me  a  dazzling  smile  and 
stretched  out  a  slim  hand  to  be  helped  to 
her  feet. 

"  I  never  give  anything  on  account,"  she 
said,  "  but  I'll  pay — in  reason — when  you 
deliver  the  goods." 

A  cautious  glance  over  the  top  of  the 
sand-hill  showed  us  that  the  forced  landing 
of  the  Handley  Page  was  affording  the  Staff 
considerable  interest.  Geoffrey  was  standing 
stiffly  by  the  side  of  one  whom  I  took  to  be 
an  officer  of  some  distinction,  for  his  com- 
panions had  fallen  a  little  behind.  The 
General — he  could  be  no  less — was  pointing 
to  the  great  aeroplane,  and  seemed  to  be 
asking  a  whole  series  of  questions.  The 
elder  of  the  other  two  officers  wras  not  unlike 
Berry.     I  fell  to  wondering 

"  Nothing  doing  there,"  I  said,  turning  to 
Adele.  "  We'd  better  try  and  work  round 
their  flank." 

She  nodded,  and  a  moment  later  we  had 
started  on  our  circuitous  route. 

We  saw  the  camels  simultaneously.  Un- 
attended, they  were  kneeling  side  by  side  in 
the  shade  of  a  sand  dune.  Both  of  them 
were  saddled.  With  one  accord  Adele  and 
I  stood  still.  The  animals  suspended  the 
hideous  process  of  mastication,  upon  which 
they  were  engaged,  and  favoured  us  with  a 
supercilious  stare. 

I  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  Luck,"  said  I,  "  is  with  us.  Behold  our 
transport." 

"  Oh,  but " 

"  I  can't  help  it.  People  shouldn't  leave 
camels  lying  about.  Besides,  w7e  can  send 
them  back  from  Mena.  Seriously,"  I 
continued,  "  the  moment  we  start  backing 
them,  you'll  find  their  driver  will  roll  up. 
They're  always,  as  you  would  say,  '  floating 
around,'  just  out  of  sight  somewhere." 

Neither  of  us  had  ever  ridden  or  en- 
deavoured to  control  a  camel  before,  and 
several  hectic  minutes  elapsed  before  we  were 
mounted.  Happily  the  animals  had  little 
choice  in  the  matter,  for,  upon  investigation, 
I  found  that  their  near  forelegs  were  so 
strapped  that  they  could  not  rise  until  the 
straps  were  unfastened.  Against  everything 
that  we  did,  however,  they  protested  with  a 
series  of  uncouth  snarls,  which,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, were  rather  trying  to  the  nerves. 
But,  for  all  their  clamouring,  no  one  appeared 
upon  the  scene. 

It  had  occurred  to  neither  of  us  that  a 
camel  rises  to  its  feet,  as  itwrere,  "by  numbers," 
and  although  I  had  established  my  companion 
firmly  enough  upon  the  brute's  back,  when 
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it  came,  the  double  movement  proved  so 
exacting  that  she  •  escaped  a  fall  as  bj  a 
miracle.  I  observed,  moreover,  that  the 
embarrassment  of  its  intending  rider  affords 
the  camel  great  gratification,  and  that  if  by 
any  means  it  cjii  rise  to  its  feet  before  he 
is  ready,  it  is  delighted  to  do  so.  It  was 
therefore  with  some  misgiving  that  I  prepared 
to  unstrap  the  foreleg  of  my  own.  However, 
it  had  to  be  done. 

I  loosened  the  strap,  dived  for  the  saddle, 
was  flung  on  to  the  animars  neck,  and  was 
hurled  backwards  again  in  something  under 
one  second. 

As  I  lugged  at  the  cord  attached  to  the 
brute's  nose,  I  could  hear  Adele  sobbing  with 
laughter.  Solemnly  I  turned  and  regarded 
her. 

"That's  right,"  I  said.  "You  have  a 
good  laugh.  I'm  not  sensitive.  But,  if  you 
do  fall  off,  don't  forget  we're  done.  I'll 
never  be  able  to  get  the  swine  to  kneel  down 
again.     I've  forgotten  the  password." 

"  I'm   sorry,"    she   wailed.      "  I'm  sorry. 

But  if  you  could  have  seen "     The  merry 

voice  trailed  off  into  another  gust  of  laughter. 
Helplessly  I  laughed  with  her. 

We  were  nearing  Mena,  when  the  sound  of 
voices  made  us  look  round.  The  three  Staff 
officers,  followed  by  their  orderlies,  were  fifty 
paces  behind  us  and  coming  up.  We  were 
just  about  to  pass  between  two  sand-hills, 
and  if  they  were  to  keep  on  the  level,  they 
must  ride  close  to  us  as  they  went  by. 

The  General  was  talking  to  the  Major 
upon  his  right.  The  latter  was  regarding  us 
fixedly.     It  was  Berry. 

"  Yes,  I  can  see  it  isn't  hers  now  ;  but  the 
camel  my  wife  rides  is  very  like  that  one  on 
the  right,  and  she  said  she  might  be  taking 
the  Professor  out  here  this  afternoon.  He's 
rather  an  authority  on  excavation,  you 
know." 

With  the  tail  of  my  eye  I  saw  Adele 
start  violently  at  his  words.  I  urged  my 
mount  to  her  side. 

"  Carry  it  off,"  I  growled,  "  carry  it  off. 
They'll  be  by  in  a  moment.     Berry's  there, 
hut  don't  notice  him." 
She  nodded. 

I  heard  a  horse  snort,  and  the  General 
laughed. 

"  Ah,  Pleydell,  your  pony  camel-shy  ? 
Now,  this  old  fellow  of  mine  is  a  wonder. 
Never  turns  a  hair.  I  believe  you  could  run 
him  in  double  harness  with  a  camel  and  he 
wouldn't  object.  Any  camel  in  the  world, 
that  is,  except  one.  And  that's  the  one  I 
was  speaking  of — my   wife's.     D'you  know, 


there's  a  sort  of  feeling  between  those  two 
animals.  Whenever  he  comes  anywhere 
near  it,  the  brute  produces  its  water-bottle 
and  gurgles  at  him.  And  he  won't  have  it 
at  any  price.  Squeals  and  kicks,  and  he's 
away  if  he's  half  a  chance." 

"  'Straordinary  thing,  sir,"  said  Berry 
gravely. 

They  were  only  twenty  paces  behind  us 
now,  and  the  General  pushed  his  mount  into 
a  trot  to  pass.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  a 
narrow  place.  He  made  to  overtake  us  on 
the  right,  and  as  he  drew  abreast  of  Adele, 
her  camel  deliberately  turned,  opened  its 
mouth,  revealing  a  kind  of  bladder,  and 
gave  vent  to  a  most  offensive  gurgle.  The 
result  was  appalling.  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  record  the  disaster,  the  General's 
horse  squealed,  lashed  out  like  a  wild 
animal,  swung  round,  and  streaked  into  the 
desert. 

To  say  that  the  sudden  swerve  unsettled 
the  General  would  be  to  understate  what 
occurred.  After  travelling  for  about  two 
hundred  yards,  seemingly  crouched  upon  the 
near  shoulder  of  his  mount,  that  gallant 
officer  appeared  to  succumb  to  the  inevitable, 
for  he  slid  slowly  round  its  neck  and  took  a 
first-class  toss  about  fifty  yards  later. 

The  awful  silence  was  broken  by  the 
A.D.C. 

"  Hurray  !  He's  off,"  observed  that  gentle- 
man, with  an  indecent  relish.  Then  he 
winked  at  Berry  and  galloped  in  the  direction 
of  his  fallen  chief,  with  the  two  orderlies 
thundering  behind  him.  It  was  with  relief 
that  I  noticed  that  the  distant  huddle  of 
khaki  and  red  was  sitting  up  and  looking 
about  him. 

Adele  and  I  pushed  on. 

"  Can  you  beat  it  ?  "  said  Berry.  A  glance 
showed  me  that  he  was  riding  as  close  behind 
us  as  his  horse  would  permit.  "Can  you 
beat  it  ?  First  they  pinch  his  wife's  camels, 
and  then  they  subscribe  to  one  of  the  most 
unwarrantable  outrages  upon  his  person  that 
I  have  ever  witnessed.  Most  serious.  Larceny 
of  two  live  camels  and  grievous  bodily  harm 
by  means  of  a  trick.  They  won't  be  out 
for  years.  When  charged,  they  made  no 
reply.  A  long  list  of  previous  convictions 
against  the  male  prisoner  was  proved  by  his 
brother-in-law,  for  whom  great  sympathy 
was  felt.  Police  officers  from  New  York 
identified  his  accomplice  as  Slipaway  Doll, 
a  notorious  female  crook,  who  was  wanted 
for  a  daring  jewel  robbery  in  Philadelphia." 
I  looked  over  my  shoulder. 
"Go   away,"    I   said.      "AVe   found   the 
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camels  straying,  and  are  now  in  the  act  of 
restoring  them  to  their  rightful  owners." 

Berry  continued  to  soliloquise. 

44  It  is  understood  that  a  further  iudictment 
for  perjury  will  be  preferred,  in  view  of  the 
hideous  lies  with  which  the  accused  sought 
to  palliate  their  abominable  behaviour.  The 
thanks  of  the  community  as  a  whole  are  due 
to  Major  Pleydell,  but  for  whose  prompt 
action  and  fearless  sense  of  duty  these 
desperate  characters  might  still  be  at  large. 
Seriously,  if  I  wasn't  here,  you'd  be  for  it, 
you  two.  I  don't  know  what  on  earth 
you've  been  doing,  but,  judging  from  Adele's 
headgear,  I  associate  you  with  that  Handley 
Page  we  were  looking  at.  I  must  hear  all 
about  it  at  dinner.  And  now  listen.  It's  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  deserve,  but  my 
car's  at  Mena,  as  well  as  the  General's.  I'll 
ride  on  and  tell  the  driver  to  expect  you 
and  to  take  you  to  Cairo  just  as  quick  as  he 
can.  Hand  the  camels  over  to  one  of  those 
guide  fellows  on  the  right,  and  sprint  for 
Men  i  House  for  all  you're  worth." 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone  in  a  flurry 
of  sand. 

By  this  time  we  were  under  the  shade  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  ground  was  hard. 
I  slid  off  somehow,  and  Adele  took  a  flying 
leap  into  my  arms,  as  the  natives,  to  whom  I 
had  beckoned,  came  running  up.  As  we  ran 
down  the  slope  to  Mena  House,  Berry  met 
and  passed  us  at  the  canter.  By  way  of 
greeting  he  just  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

A  moment  later  we  were  in  the  car  and 
stealing  along  the  long  straight  road  that 
leads  to  Giseh. 

Carefully  I  wrapped  the  rugs  about  Adele 
lest  she  should  take  cold. 

***** 

Berry  helped  himself  to  another  glass  of 
port. 

"The  point,"  he  said,  "is  this.  Am  I  a 
deus  ex  machina  or  not  ?  " 

44  That,"  said  I,  "  was  your  role  this 
afternoon.  But  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what 
you  told  the  General." 

"  Suffice  it  that  I  beguiled  him." 

I  sighed. 

"When  you  are  secretive,"  I  said,  "I 
become  uneasy.  Any  unusual  action  on 
your  part  is  a  sure  sign  of  mischief.  To 
take  an  extreme  example,  if  you  took  to 
drinking  water,  I  should  leave  the  country." 

My  brother-in-law  smiled. 

"  Since  you  press  me,"  he  said,  with  a  yawn, 
"  I  told  him  the  truth." 

44  You  didn't  ?  " 

He  nodded. 


44  Names  and  all.  Said  you'd  pinched  the 
camels  and  ridden  them,  knowing  them  to 
have  been  stolen.  I  added  that  you  suffered 
from  delusions,  and  that  this  afternoon  you 
thought  you  were  Abraham.  Adele  was 
acting  under  your  coercion.  He  was  rather 
wild  at  first,  but  he's  mad  on  Bridge,  and 
when  I  told  him  you  were  one  of  the  best 
players  in  the  United  Kingdom,  he  got 
quite  chirpy.  You're  going  to  make  a  four 
at  the  Turf  Club  to-morrow  evening." 

"  I  might  have  known,"  said  I  wearily. 
44  You  know  I  hate  cards,  and  that  I  play 
Bridge  about  twice  a  year." 

44  Never  mind,"  said  Berry,  piercing  a 
c'gar.  "  If  you  revoke  more  than  once,  put 
the  blame  on  me,  and  say  that  I  made  a 
mistake,"  and  it's  Grab  you're  such  a  nut  at — 
or  draughts.  If  he  tries  to  assault  you, 
pretend  that  you  think  you're  John  Bunyan 
in  a  fit  of  religious  terror.  Has  any  gentleman 
got  a  lucifer  match  ?  " 

#  *  *  *  * 

The  train  which  was  to  bear  us  to  Port 
Said,  en  route  for  England,  was  due  to  leave 
Cairo  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  Jonah, 
Berry,  and  I  were  about  to  follow  the  girls 
into  the  corridor  carriage,  when  a  shriek 
from  Adele  attracted  our  attention.  We 
rushed  down  the  corridor,  to  see  the  far  door 
of  the  compartment  open,  and  Adele  swinging 
herself  down  on  to  the  metals.  Jill  pointed 
excitedly  to  a  native  who  was  running  as 
hard  as  he  could  with  a  green  dressing-case 
in  his  hand. 

As  I  passed  Adele,  I  heard  a  whistle. 

"  Go  back  !  "  she  cried.  "  You'll  lose  the 
train  !  " 

44  And  leave  you  behind  ?     Not  likely." 

A  moment  later  the  thief  dropped  his 
booty — for  I  was  overtaking  him  fast — and 
started  to  leg  it  harder  than  ever.  Eecognising 
the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  catch  him,  now 
that  he  had  shed  his  encumbrance,  I  contented 
myself  with  picking  up  the  dressing-case, 
and  turned  to  see  the  train  gliding  out  of 
the  station.  Framed  in  the  doorway  of  the 
compartment  we  had  left  were  as  much 
of  Berry,  Jonah,  Daphne,  and  Jill  as  its 
dimensions  would  admit.  All  four  were 
waving  and  crying  what  I  took  to  be 
instructions  and  advice.  Thirty  paces  away 
stood  Adele — all  among  the  points — waving 
frantically  in  response. 

As  the  train  roared  into  the  distance, 
I  began  to  pick  my  way  across  the  rails 
to  where  my  companion  was  standing.  She 
spread  out  her  hands  with  a  little  gesture 
of  dismay. 
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"I'm  so  dreadfully  sorry,"  she  cried. 
"  I've  made  you  miss  your  train,  and " 

"  He  made  us  miss  our  train,"  I  corrected, 
nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  runaway 
thief.  "  It  wasn't  your  fault.  I  only  wish 
I  could  have  caught  the  brute." 

"  I  can  never  thank  you  enough.  But 
whatever  shall  we  do  ?  " 

It  was  certainly  awkward. 

It  was  now  half-past  four.  Another  train 
would  not  leave  for  Port  Said  until  ten  the 
next  morning,  and  the  boat  by  which  we 
were  sailing  was  expected  to  leave  at  noon  on 
that  day.  Incidentally,  with  the  exception 
of  the  contents  of  the  dressing-case,  neither 
of  us  had  anything  at  all  but  the  clothes 
we  were  wearing. 

It  is,  however,  the  acute  crisis  which 
provokes  the  brain-wave. 

As  Ave  left  the  line  for  the  platform,  I 
caught  Adele  by  the  arm. 

"  Adele,  will  you  waste  your  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air  a  second  time  ?  In  other 
words,  if  Geoffrey  can  fly  us  to  Port  Said, 
are  you  on  ?  " 

"  But  of  course  ! '' 

The  little  group  of  curious  officials  who 
were  stolidly  regarding  our  approach  were 
galvanised  into  action  by  my  peremptory 
demand  for  a  telephone,  and  I  wras  conducted 
to  the  B.T.O.'s  office  without  delay.  As 
soon  as  the  connection  had  been  made,  and  I 
recognised  Geoffrey's  voice — ■ 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,"  said  I,  "  have  you  got 
another  pair  of  slacks  you  don't  want  ?  " 

"  What— again  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Besides,  I 
thought  you'd  gone." 

I  explained.     When  I  had  finished— 

"There's  a  Handley  Page  going  to 
Ismailia  in  half  an  hour,"  he  said.  ""I'm 
not  taking  her  really,  but  I  will.  Can  you 
do  it  ?     She'll  have  to  dress  in  my  hut." 

"  Is  Ismailia  any  good  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  The  train  you  missed '11  call  there  about 
nine." 

"  Prepare  the  slacks,"  said  I.  "  We  will 
be  with  you  in  fifteen  minutes." 

We  were.  And  in  another  twenty  we 
were  off  the  ground  and  heading  north-east. 

*  *  *  #  * 

r  Fifty  minutes  later  w^e  sighted  Lake 
Timsah,  and  when  we  landed  in  a  spacious 
aerodrome  at  Ismailia,  it  was  barely  an  hour 
since  we  had  left  Cairo. 

Fortunately  our  arrival  occasioned  no 
excitement,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
mechanic  or  two,  nobody  appeared  as  we 
taxied  towards  the  hangars. 

Geoffrey  pointed  to  a  shed  in  the  distance. 


"That's  where  they  keep  the  cars  and 
tenders,"  he  said.  "  Just  stroll  over  there, 
and  I'll  find  the  E.O.  and  get  him  to  send 
you  into  the  town  right  away." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

As  we  reached  the  garage,  I  heard  a 
mechanic  speaking  up  the  telephone. 

"  Very  good,  sir.  To  the  station,  at  once. 
Yes,  quite  ready.     Good-bye,  sir." 

The  next  moment  he  was  starting  up  a 
great  touring  car. 

As  we  took  our  seats,  Geoffrey  came 
running  up. 

"  Aren't  you  coming  ?  "  said  Adele. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Might  see  you  later  at  the  Club,  unless 
you  take  an  earlier  train  to  Port  Said.  The 
one  your  pals  are  on  won't  fetch  up  there 
till  about  eleven.  If  you  do,  just  leave  the 
coats  at  the  Club.  I'll  have  to  dine  in 
the  mess  here  to-night,  anyway.  If  I  don't 
see  you  again  .  .  .  ."     He  put  out  his  hand. 

Adele  caught  that  and  the  other  in  her 
own. 

"  I  can't  ever  thank  you  enough,"  she 
said.  "Come  to  America  one  day,  and  I'll 
try  and  show  you  I'm  grateful.  When  I 
think  of  your  beautiful  trousers,  I  feel  so 
guilty.     Two  pairs  !  " 

"Cheap  at  the  price,"  said  Geoffrey 
gallantly.  "And  so  long  as  I  have  a  pair 
to  my  back,  they're  always  at  your  service." 

"  Good-bye,  St.  Martin." 

"  So  long,  Geoffrey,"  said  I.  "  You  know 
what  I  think  of  you.     Come  home  soon." 

Geoffrey  nodded  to  the  chauffeur,  and  the 
car  slid  past  a  sentry  and  on  to  the  white- 
brown  track.  We  turned  and  waved  till  we 
could  see  him  no  longer. 

We  stopped  at  the  Club.  Here  I  learned 
that  the  station  was  five  minutes'  walk,  and 
that  a  train  left  for  Port  Said  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

After  a  hurried  consultation  we  dismissed 
the  car,  and,  as  we  emerged  from  the  garden 
entrance,  no  one  would  have  recognised  the 
smart  American  girl  and  her  companion  as 
the  two  muffled  aviators  who  had  entered  the 
Club  from  the  street  five  minutes  before. 

To  catch  the  down  train  was  easy  enough. 
*  *  *  *  * 

At  eleven  o'clock  Adele  and  I  were  still 
seated  upon  the  verandah  of  the  Casino 
Palace  Hotel,  Port  Said,  taking  our  ease. 
We  had  dined  excellently,  if  a  little  late,  and 
were  feeling  as  fresh  as  paint.  Except  for  a 
distant  waiter  and  a  party  of  French  people 
at  the  other  end  of  the  verandah,  we  were 
alone. 
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"  They'll  be  here  any  time  now,"  said  I, 
looking  at  my  watch.     "  Keep  calm." 

Adele  gurgled  delightedly. 

"  Berry'll  have  a  fit  when  he  sees  us,"  she 
said.  "  I  wouldn't  miss "  his  face  for  a 
thousand  dollars." 

"  Which  reminds  me,"  said  I.  "  You  and 
I  have  an  account  to  square." 

My  companion  stopped  laughing  and  sat 
very  still.  I  turned  to  glance  at  her.  She 
wras  leaning  back  in  her  bent-cane  chair, 
looking  straight  ahead  into  the  darkness 
over  the  sea,  whose  great  rollers  we  could 
hear  tumbling  lazily  towards  us  but  a 
hundred  paces  away.  As  I  looked,  a  puff  of 
wind  ruffled  its  way  through  her  soft,  dark 
hair.  The  light  wTas  dim,  and  I  could  not 
be  sure  whether  that  same  faint  ghost  of  a 
smile  that  once  before  had  mocked  me  was 
haunting  her  red  mouth.     I  continued — 

"You  were  to  give  me  anything,  you 
remember,  if  I  got  you  back  to  Cairo  that 
evening  by  half-past  six." 

"  In  reason,"  whispered  Adele. 

"Would  you  rather  knit  me  a  body-belt 
in  the  Guards'  colours,  or  let  me  see  your 
ears  ?  " 

The  ghost  became  a  reality. 

"  Which  you  like,"  said  Adele. 

"  What's  the  American  for  '  darling '  ?  "  I 
said.     "  I  want  to  address  you." 

As  she  paid  her  debt,  the  rattle  of  more 
than  one  approaching  araUya  made  itself 
heard.  We  settled  ourselves  nonchalantly, 
and  began  to  discuss  the  situation  in  Poland. 

"  What  a  day  ! "  It  was  Berry's  voice. 
"  Nice  little  journey,  hasn't  it  been  ?  I 
think  I  enjoyed  that  wait  at  Zagazig  as 
much  as  anything.  You  know.  Where  the 
engine  sprayed  us  with  dirty  water,  and  we 
had  to  shut  the  windows." 

"For  goodness'  sake,  get  out,"  said  Daphne. 

"  Why  ?  "  said  her  husband.  "  Listen  to 
the  thunder  of  the  Atlantic  on  our  left  front. 
What  was  it  Cowper  said  ?  "  He  raised  his 
voice.     "  Jonah  !  " 

"  Hullo,"  came  from  the  other  arabiya. 

"  Do  you  say  *  Coughper '  or  '  Cooper '  ? 
Personally,  I  always  say  4  Wordsworth.'  " 

"  Will  you  get  out  ?  "  said  Daphne  fiercely. 

A  moment  later,  wearily  she  and  Jonah 
ascended  the  steps.  I  could  hear  Jill 
laughing  as  Berry  entrusted  various  articles 
of  baggage — Adele's  and  mine  among  them 
— to  the  porter's  care. 


Jonah  saw  us  first. 

"  Good  lord  !  "  he  cried,  standing  still. 

Then  my  sister  saw  us,  and  caught  her 
breath. 

"  You  are  late,"  said  I,  stifling  a  yawn. 

There  was  a  shriek  from  Jill,  and  then  she 
and  Daphne  flung  themselves  upon  Adele 
with  every  manifestation  of  amazement  and 
delight.  Jonah  sank  on  to  a  chair,  wide-eyed 
and  shaking  his  head.  I  rose  to  my  feet  and 
took  a  step  forward. 

Berry  came  up  the  steps. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  was  saying.  "  Kabies, 
or  have  you  met  someone  you  know  ?  " 

Then  he  saw  me. 

For  fully  quarter  of  a  minute  we  regarded 
one  another  in  silence.  Then  he  dropped 
everything  he  was  carrying,  and,  stepping 
out  of  the  havoc  of  wraps  and  sticks  and 
dispatch-cases,  walked  round  me  on  tiptoe. 
Presently  he  came  up  and  felt  me,  then 
peered  into  my  face. 

"  From  the  hooded  (sic)  look  in  your 
eyes  and  the  unpleasant  stench  of  spirits 
emanating  from  your  person,  I  assume  you 
have  been  the  guest  of  the  Royal  Air  Force. 
Did  you  have  a  nice  flight  ?  " 

"  Lovely,  thanks.  Hope  our  luggage  wasn't 
a  nuisance  ?  " 

"  Don't  mention  it !  I  love  working  for 
you.  Give  me  your  room  number,  and  I'll 
go  and  turn  your  bed  down.  You  know, 
I'm  not  at  all  certain  you  didn't  do  it  on 
purpose." 

I  clapped  him  on  the  back. 

"I  knew  I  could  depend  upon  you,"  I 
said.  "  And  there  " — I  pointed  to  a  table — 
"is  your  reward." 

"  Don't  say  it's  iced  beer,"  said  Berry.  "  I 
can't  bear  it." 

"  But  it  is,"  said  Jonah,  opening  a  bottle. 

Berry  turned  to  me,  glass  in  hand. 

"I'm  not  going  to  wish  you  luck,"  he 
said,  "because  you  have  more  than  your 
share  already.  But  I  am  gratified  to  observe 
that,  waster  as  you  will  always  be,  somewhere 
beneath  that  mass  of  corruption  which  you 
call  your  soul  there  are  still  stirring  the 
instincts  of  humanity.  And  now  I  want  a 
cigarette.  You'll  find  some  in  your  dispatch- 
case."  He  pointed  to  where  he  had  dropped 
it.  "  By  the  way,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  lock 
your  things.  Jonah  and  I  had  to  borrow  a 
ticket-punch  from  the  conductor  to  get  it 
open." 
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A    SONG    OF    LOVE 
FOR    ENGLAND 


By   ERIC    CHILMAN 

''pHERE  is  a  land  of  quaint  and  dear, 
*  Snug  hamlets  half  unknown, 

Whose  little  ancient  churches  rear 
Their  towers  of  goodly  stone. 


There  is  a  land  of  streams  that  fill 
With  cool  rain  falling  free, 

And  glide  by  vale  and  sunward  hill 
So  placidly  to  sea. 


There  is  a  land  of  flood  and  fen, 

And  brave  men  live  thereby 
Who  murmur  "  England,  England  !  "—men 

Who  love  her  till  they  die. 


TRANSITION 

By  ISA  GIBSON  &  PHILIP  O'FARRELL 

Illustrated  by  Laurie  Tayler 


PETER  MacCLEAN  had  never  been  in 
love. 
In  an  age  when  flirtation  is  the  mode 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  this  trait  in 
a  young  man  of  twenty-four  is  possibly 
surprising,  but  Peter's  upbringing  had 
belonged,  in  some  respects,  to  an  older 
generation. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  that 
sentiment  and  a  regard  for  the  opposite  sex 
were  altogether  absent  from  his  make-up  ; 
he  had  had  a  series  of  platonic  and 
delightfully  intellectual  friendships  with 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  women,  none  of  whom 
had  been  less  than  twice  his  own  age.  At 
sixteen,  for  instance,  there  had  been  Miss 
Halford,  whom  Peter's  aunt  alluded  to  as  a 
"  charming  girl,"  though  others,  who  viewed 
her  through  less  rosy  spectacles,  may  have 
termed  her  "poor  old  thing."  Amelia 
Halford,  at  the  period  of  her  affair  with 
Peter,  had  definitely  ceased  to  be  young 
without  positively  melting  into  an  elderly 
spinster.  She  and  Peter  talked  Maeterlinck 
and  Ibsen,  and  shared  chocolates  in  the  pit 
at  matinee  performances  of  the  higher  drama. 
Peter  found  her  an  interested  recipient  of 
his  youthful  confidences,  and  considered  her 
altogether  "  topping."  Amelia  thought  him 
a  "dear  boy,  so  thoroughly  clean-minded 
and  nice,1''  and  sometimes  dabbed  her  eyes 
and  looked  a  little  plaintive  when  he  had 
left  her. 

So  much  for  Amelia. 

Peter's  sole  guardian,  his  Aunt  Cicely, 
was  herself  an  older  edition  of  Amelia,  and 
her  wide  circle  of  friends  included  many 
Amelias,  but  nothing  wearing  a  pigtail.  It 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Peter 
had  never  met  a  pigtail,  but  he  had  certainly 
never  had  reason  to  suppose  that  that 
attractive  appendage  could  be  attached  to 
anything  but  an  elusive,  giggling,  and  rather 
boring  young  person  with  a  fancy  for 
silliness  and  no  serious  views  on  life  to  be 
exchanged. 

That  is,  until  he  met  Prudence  Halliday. 

It  was    Prudence   who   caused   Peter    to 


in 


change  his  views.  When  he  had  arrived 
on  a  brief  holiday,  as  a  paying  guest,  at 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Halliday's  desirable  country 
Rectory,  he  had  viewed  the  daughter  of  the 
house  with  outward  scorn  ;  this,  however, 
merely  masked  an  inward  terror  of  the 
unknown,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  ignore 
possibilities  of  exploration.  When  he  left,  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  his  only  sensation  had 
been  a  mad,  burning,  well-nigh  irrepressible 
longing  to  kiss  Prudence's  cherry  lips  and 
her  freckled  cheeks  and  that  perfectly 
adorable  dent  where  the  golden-brown  pig- 
tail swept  round  the  nape  of  her  neck,  and 
to  tell  her  the  whole  story  of  his  life,  past, 
present,  and  to  come. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  Prudence  had  "set  her  cap"  at  him. 
She  treated  him  much  as  she  treated  the  boys 
of  the  village  and  the  sons  of  the  neigh- 
bouring squire — that  is,  as  a  clumsy,  possibly 
well-intentioned,  but  quite  inferior  being,  to 
be  employed  whenever  possible,  but  at  all 
times  to  be  kept  in  his  place.  She  made 
him  fetch  and  carry  for  her,  and  weed  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  bowl  for  her  at  the 
cricket  nets,  and  clean  her  golf  clubs  ;  also, 
imperceptibly,  she  brought  him  to  the 
opinion  that  to  be  a  Londoner  was  a  severe 
handicap,  and  to  work  in  a  City  office  a  sad 
and  dreary  fate. 

The  night  before  he  left  the  Rectory 
Peter — to  the  great  detriment  of  his  beauty 
sleep — decided  that  he  would  "  speak."  He 
was  much  perplexed  as  to  how  and  when  it 
should  be  done,  and,  in  any  case,  pessimistic 
as  to  the  probable  reception  of  his  proposal. 
In  the  end  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  best  blurt  it  all  out — somehow,  any- 
how— at  the  last  moment,  and  immediately 
make  good  his  retreat  if  disaster  threatened. 

What  actually  happened  was  something 
like  this. 

Prudence,  most  disconcertingly  composed  : 
"Well,  good-bye,  Mr.  Londoner !  Don't  drop 
the  eggs.  Must  say  you  look  a  jolly  sight 
less  pasty  than  when  you  came  down.  Let's 
know  what  Auntie  thinks  of  you." 
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Peter,  painfully  conscious  that  his  face 
must  be  the  colour  of  a  beetroot :  "  I  say, 
Prudence — I  mean,  I  want  to  say " 

"Bless  the  boy !  I  believe  he's  remembered 
his  manners  and  is  going  to  make  pretty 
speeches.  Do  buck  up,  Peter,  or  you'll  miss 
the  train  ! " 

"  No,  Prudence — don't  rot !  It's  beastly 
serious.     Honour  bright,  it  is." 

"Well,  go  ahead.  Who's  stopping  you? 
And  here,  for  pity's  sake,  don't  squash  those 
flowers — carry  them  by  the  string,  like  this. 
See  ?  Yoj.  are  a  helpless  baby,  aren't  you  ? 
And  mind  you  practise  cricket  Saturday 
afternoons  instead  of  mooning  about  .  .  .  ." 

Peter,  fervently  :  "Oh,  hang !  " 

Exactly  what  followed  is  certainly  a  little 
hazy  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  chiefly 
concerned  ;  but  the  driver  of  the  village  fly 
later  averred  that  "  the  young  gennleman 
from  Lunnon  flung  his  arms  round  Miss 
Prudence's  neck  and  'ugged  'er  till  I  thought 
she'd  bust,  I  did  that.  An'  then  he  flings 
'isself  into  the  keb,  and  sings  out  to  me  to 
drive  on,  an'  neither  of  them  says  another 
word,  though  I  did  'ear  'im  a-chatterin'  to 
'isself  all  the  way  to  the  station." 

And  thus  it  was  that  Peter,  on  the  journey 
back  to  London,  and  for  many  days  and 
nights  afterwards,  nursed,  like  a  stolen 
treasure,  the  memory  of  a  delirious  moment 
and  the  vision  of  Prudence,  blushing,  out- 
raged, standing  with  parted  lips,  but  startled 
into  unwonted  silence,  gazing  after  him  with 
amazed  and  incredulous  eyes. 

II. 

In  the  previous  twenty-four  years  of  his 
existence,  not  only  had  Peter  never  fallen 
in  love,  but  nothing  else  of  importance 
had  happened  to  him.  It  is  possible  that 
he  would  not  himself  have  endorsed  this 
verdict.  He  would  have  spoken  of  examina- 
tions successfully  passed,  of  six  months 
spent  in  Paris,  acquiring  a  French  accent, 
and  a  grudging  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
life  in  Norfolk  Terrace,  Streatham,  is  not 
the  only  kind  of  life  that  may  be  lived  with 
profit  and  satisfaction.  It  remains  that 
nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  seriously 
the  calm  channels  of  his  being. 

Until  he  met  Prudence,  that  is ;  then  things 
began  to  happen  with  staggering  swiftness. 
For  Aunt  Cicely  chose  the  same  moment  to 
meet  a  germ,  and  within  a  few  days  of  his 
return  to  London  Aunt  Cicely  was  dead. 

It  was  only  when  she  was  gone  that  Peter 
hegan  to  realise  how  entirely  she  had  lived 
Md  thought  for  him.     His  affection  for  her 


was  deep  and  genuine.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
he  had  referred  everything  to  her.  She  was 
a  person  with  an  unusually  calm,  well-ordered 
mind — a  little  narrow  in  some  respects, 
perhaps,  for  she  had  very  rigid  views  on 
"  right "  and  "  wrong."  At  the  same  time 
she  had  a  strong  vein  of  human  sympathy, 
which  helped  her  to  deal  tactfully  with 
situations  that  were  a  trifle  outside  her  ken. 
She  had  never  given  Peter  cause  to  regret 
having  asked  her  advice.  She  had  never 
forbidden  him  to  do  anything  that  he  wished 
to  do.  At  the  most  she  would  say:  "I  fancy 
it's  rather  unwise,  my  dear.  I  should  think  it 
over  carefully,  and  then,  if  you  feel  you  must 
do  it—well,  do  it.  But  be  quite  sure  first." 
Invariably— and  without  in  the  least  realising 
that  he  was  being  influenced — Peter  had 
drifted  round  to  her  point  of  view. 

Without  Aunt  Cicely  it  seemed  as  though 
the  mainspring  of  his  life  had  been  shattered. 
Of  course  there  was  the  lawyer,  who  could 
be  consulted,  but  it  was  Peter  who  had  to 
decide  for  himself  in  the  end.  It  was  just 
the  same  with  merely  household  matters, 
though  old  Sarah,  who  had  presided  for 
many  years  over  the  kitchen,  did  her  best  to 
be  helpful.  Peter  was  still  ploughing  his  way 
blindly  through  all  his  new  responsibilities 
when  war  was  declared. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  was  a  matter  on  which 
he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what 
Aunt  Cicely's  opinion  would  have  been.  A 
military  career  for  Peter  had  never  entered 
into  her  calculations — or  his — but  he  felt  so 
sure  on  the  point  that  it  really  seemed  as 
though  she  were  sitting  in  the  big  chair  by 
the  window,  looking  over  the  tops  of  her 
steel-rimmed  eyeglasses,  and  saying :  "Of 
course,  my  dear,  I  shouldn't  dream  of  putting 
any  obstacles  in  your  way.  You,  no  doubt, 
feel  that  it  is  your  duty  to  go,  and  where 
your  duty  is  clear,  you  cannot  do  wrong  by 
trying  to  carry  it  out." 

By  the  mere  act  of  dying,  however,  she 
had  made  it  practically  impossible  for  him  to 
enlist  at  once.  She  had  left  everything 
to  him,  but  her  affairs  were  somewhat  com- 
plicated, and  it  must  be  a  month  or  two — 
perhaps  even  more — before  he  could  get' 
them  straightened  out. 

He  chafed  at  the  delay,  chafed  at  the 
dull  routine  of  his  office  work,  when  so  much 
that  was  thrilling  was  going  on  in  the  world 
outside,  chafed  at  the  hundred  and  one 
little  worries  that  inevitably  arise  in  the 
course  of  setting  an  estate  in  order.  The 
only  bright  spots  in  those  days  were  two 
letters  from  Prudence  Halliday. 
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The  first  was  just  a  formal  little  note  of 
condolence  and  sympathy,  carefully  spread 
out  to  turn  over  the  first  page,  and  written 
in  a  brave  attempt  at  a  copybook  hand.  Of 
course,  she  made  no  allusion  to  the  incident 
of  their  parting.  He  answered  it  a  little  less 
formally,  and  in  a  few  days  received  a  note 
in  reply,  longer  this  time  and  scribbled  on 
writing  block  paper. 

"Dear  Peter, 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter.  Yes,  of 
course,  I'm  glad  to  hear  from  you.  It  is 
sickening  for  you  not  being  able  to  enlist 
yet.  Daddy  says  the  War  will  be  over  long 
before  you  get  out,  but  I  do  hope  not.  That 
would  be  too  awful,  wouldn't  it  ?  Scrum's 
all  right,  thanks,  and  sends  his  love.  He 
had  a  fight- with  the  sausage  dog  at  the  Hall 
yesterday,  and  I've  had  to  dress  his  ear,  but 
I  expect  old  sausage  is  in  splints.  I  hope 
you  will  come  to  see  us  when  you  get  your 
khaki,  or  send  a  photo.  Daddy  has  quite 
given  up  grousing  about  the  gout  now, 
and  is  busy  writing  a  sermon  about  the 
Liberals  not  being  so  bad,  after  all.  The 
kitchen  garden  wants  weeding  again  badly. 
I  played  three  rounds  yesterday,  and  did 
that  fourth  hole  in  two. 

"Yours  ever, 

"  Prudence. 

"  P.S. — About  what  you  say  at  the  end  of 
your  letter,  of  course  I  was  very  angry,  and 
am  still.  I  didn't  think  you  were  silly  like 
that,  but,  if  you're  going  to  the  Front,  I 
suppose  I  must  forgive  you.  Shall  you  want 
any  socks  ?     I'm  learning  to  knit. 

"  P.P.S.— I  put  my  hair  up  last  Sunday." 

Peter  read  this  letter  several  times  and 
thought  over  it  for  a  long  while.  In  his 
emotion  it  must  even  be  confessed  that  he 
kissed  it.  It  seemed  to  bring  Prudence, 
fresh,  joyous,  and  utterly  fascinating,  right 
there  to  him  in  the  prim,  little  morning- 
room  of  11,  Norfolk  Terrace.  A  casual 
remark  that  old  Sarah  had  made  earlier  in 
the  day  came  back  to  his  mind.  "Ah,  well, 
Master  Peter,  ye'll  soon  be  finding  a  wife  of 
your  own,  and  she'll  see  to  all  these  things 
for  you." 

Then,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  he  glanced  across 
at  Aunt  Cicely's  chair. 

He  fully  intended  to  marry  Prudence  some 
day — if  she'd  have  him.  And  if  some  day, 
why  not  now  ?  He  thought  of  Prudence  at 
the  head  of  this  house  that  needed  a  mistress  so 
badly,  that  seemed  so  empty  and  neglected 
without  one.  He  thought  of  Prudence  looking 


after  his  affairs  when  he  went  away,  writing 
him  wonderful  letters — not  just  to  "  Dear 
Peter,"  but  to  "My  Peter" — welcoming  him 
when  he  came  home  on  leave.  It  would 
make  all  the  difference — to  have  a  woman 
of  his  own  to  fight  for,  wrork  for,  come  back 
to  afterwards.  But  he  seemed  to  hear  Aunt 
Cicely's  voice  :  "  Make  quite  sure  first."  So 
he  did  nothing  until  the  morning. 

Then  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Prudence's 
father  :   "  May  I  come  down  for  the  week- 

end?"  in. 

Unforgettable  for  Peter  were  the  ensuing 
weeks,  but  with  this  history  they  have  no 
immediate  concern.  A  whirlwind  wooing 
swept  Prudence  off  her  feet,  demolished  the 
feeble  opposition  of  her  widower  father,  and 
landed  her  two  months  later,  a  married 
woman,  in  the  quiet,  old-fashioned  house  at 
Streatham. 

Peter's  affairs  took  longer  to  settle  than 
he  had  supposed.  Moreover,  his  office,  hard 
put  to  it  to  find  a  substitute,  begged  him  to 
delay.  Not  very  unwillingly  he  abandoned 
any  idea  of  enlistment  before  the  spring, 
comforting  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
he  would  now  be  able  to  see  Prudence  well 
settled  before  he  left  her. 

Delightful,  wonderful  weeks  they  were, 
both  to  Prudence  and  Peter.  To"  him  it 
seemed  a  matter  for  rapt  amazement  that 
this  fresh,  elfin,  joyous  creature  should  be 
a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood — here  in  the 
home  of  his  boyhood,  actually  his  ;  and  to 
her  it  was  as  though  a  fairy  godmother  had 
showered  her  with  new  toys — a  husband,  a 
house,  servants,  and  a  hundred  things  that 
were  strange  and  fascinating  to  her,  for  as 
yet  Prudence  was  but  a  child. 

The  Norfolk  Terrace  house  had  been  just 
the  same  ever  since  Peter  could  remember 
— it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  make 
any  changes.  To  Prudence  it  seemed 
depressing  and  formal ;  prim  orderliness 
had  never  been  a  feature  of  life  at  the 
Rectory.  One  day  she  suggested  improve- 
ments. 

"  Peter,  why  do  we  have  those  stuffy  old 
brocade  curtains  in  the  drawing-room  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  Can't  I  have  some  pretty 
chintzes  ?     They  would  brighten  it  up  so." 

"Why,  yes,  perhaps  they  would,"  he  said, 
but  his  tone  was  hesitant.  He  rather  liked 
to  think  that  everything  was  just  as  Aunt 
Cicely  had  left  it,  and  he  was  faintly  sur- 
prised that  it  did  not  seem  so  perfect  to 
Prudence  as  it  did  to  him. 

"  Of  course,  if  you'd  rather  I  didn't " 
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she   began.      "  But    you   always    said    our 

drawing-room  was  so  pretty  at  home " 

"  It's  different  in  the  country,"  ventured 
Peter  weakly. 

She  made  fan  of  his  objection,  and  he 
had  to  laugh  at  it  himself — it  did  seem,  as 
she  said,  rather  "  footling."  So,  since  he 
couldn't  bear  to  see  her  disappointed,  the 
new  curtains  were  ordered  and  in  due  course 
hung. 

They  were  of  bright  colours,  with  a  very 
big  pattern,  and  they  made  everything 
else  in  the  room  look  shabby  and  faded. 
Prudence  realised  it  quite  well  herself,  once 
they  were  up,  but  she  was  too  proud  to  admit 
it.  Peter  realised  it,  too,  and,  since  he  could 
not  praise,  said  nothing. 

His  silence  galled  her,  and  she  started  on 
a  frenzied  attempt  to  get  the  room  right. 
She  ordered  chair  covers  to  match,  and  the 
design  was  so  big  that  it  made  the  room 
look  half  the  size,  and  they  jumped  at  you 
as  you  entered.  She  changed  the  furniture 
round,  altered  the  pictures,  the  ornaments, 
and  in  the  end  it  all  looked  only  hopelessly 
h  i  ggledy-pi  ggledy . 

"Let's  sit  in  the  morning-room  after 
dinner,"  said  Peter,  the  evening  of  the  final 
transformation.  "  It's  more  cosy  in  there," 
he  added,  knowing  very  well  he  had  only 
suggested  it  because  the  drawing  -  room 
looked  all  wrong,  and  he  couldn't  bear  the 
sight  of  it. 

""Very  well,"  said  Prudence  coldly. 
"  You  sit  there,  if  you  want  to.  I  prefer 
my  drawing-room." 

Peter,  of  course,  capitulated,  and  did  his 
best  to  simulate  admiration  ;  but  this  proved 
only  the  first  of  many  similar  little  incidents, 
and  the  accumulation  of  them  began  to  jar. 

They  had  been  married  nearly  three 
months  when  Prudence  told  him  that  Sarah 
had  given  her  a  month's  notice — Sarah, 
who'd  known  him  as  a  baby,  spoilt  him  with 
chocolates  and  bull's-eyes  and  extra  special 
jam  tarts,  furtively  consumed  in  her  kitchen, 
and  helped  him  out  of  many  a  boyish  scrape  ! 
It  was  incredible.  He'd  always  imagined 
Sarah  growing  to  a  silvery  old  age,  and 
remaining  to  the  end  a  welcome  pensioner 
in  Norfolk  Terrace. 

"  I  can't  understand,  it,"  he  said.  "  Are 
you  certain  she  really  means  it  ?  " 

"She  means  it  right  enough.  I  wasn't 
so  surprised,  really.  She's  a  bit  crotchety, 
you  know — getting  old,  I  expect,  and  wants 
a  rest.  Don't  look  so  glum,  old  son.  If  we 
can't  unearth  another  treasure,  I'll  learn  to 
cook,  myself." 


Peter  laughed,  but  he  sent  for  Sarah  later. 
She  was  adamant  in  her  decision,  however, 
and  curiously  reticent  as  to  the  reason  for  it. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I've  been  very  comfortable, 
thank  you.  No,  sir,  I'm  quite  satisfied 
with  my  wages — I  couldn't  expect  more.  I 
just  feel  I'd  like  to  make  a  change,  thank 
you,  sir."  She  gave  him  the  impression  all 
the  time  that  she  was  holding  something 
back. 

"  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  why  you  wish  to 
go,  Sarah,"  he  persisted,  a  little  nervously. 
"  I  shall  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  lose  you — 
your  mistress,  too " 

Sarah  pursed  her  lips  together.  "  There's 
young  heads  and  there's  old  heads,"  she  said 
stiffly,  "  and  the  two  together  can't  rule  a 
hpuse.     Maybe  I've  grown  too  used  to  your 

dear  Aunt's  ways "     She  checked  herself 

abruptly  and  moved  towards  the  door, 
avoiding  his    eyes.      "  If  you'll  excuse  me, 

sir "  she  said.      Peter  nodded,  and  she 

slipped  out  with  an  air  of  relief. 

But  Peter  sat  for  a  very  long  while  staring 
into  the  fire. 

Peudence  embarked  cheerfully  on  the  quest 
of  a  new  cook-housekeeper,  but  found  the 
quarry  more  baffling  than  she  had  antici- 
pated. Thus  it  was  that  she  resigned 
herself  to  a  series  of  ladies  who  "came  to 
oblige." 

The  first  of  them,  having  received  her 
week's  money,  was  subsequently  reported 
missing,  as  also  Avere  sundry  pieces  of  plate 
and  Prudence's  new  hat.  Nothing  daunted, 
Prudence  engaged  a  second,  or,  rather,  after 
long,  diplomatic  conversations,  induced  Mrs. 
Briggs  to  come  to  her.  Mrs.  Briggs  was 
a  large  woman  of  an  imposing,  almost 
forbidding,  aspect  which  inspired  immediate 
confidence.  Also,  she  could  cook  —  an 
accomplishment  which  had  certainly  not 
been  among  her  predecessor's  assets. 

Cheered  by  this  discovery,  Peter  asked 
one  of  the  junior  partners  at  the  office  to 
dine  on  a  Saturday  evening  and  to  bring  his 
wife.  George  Hobson  was  a  not  unkindly, 
but  very  formal  soul,  and  the  invitation  was 
issued  rather  in  response  to  his  own  friendly 
suggestion  than  in  any  hope  that  Mrs. 
Hobson  would  prove  much  of  a  companion 
for  Prudence. 

As  their  first  attempt  at  a  dinner-party, 
it  was  something  of  an  occasion,  and  Peter 
arrived  home,  late  on  the  Saturday  afternoon, 
laden  with  parcels  from  town.  He  was 
greeted  on  the.  doormat  by  a  tearful  and 
unusually  cowed  Prudence. 


"She  stalked  down  the  garden  path,  carolling  the  Wedding 


"  What's  up,  Prue  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he 
hugged  her,  careless  of  watching  neighbourly 
eyes. 

"  It's  Mrs.  Briggs  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
broken  voice.  "  Peter,  do  go  down  to  the 
kitchen.     I'm  afraid  she — she's " 

Peter  waited  for  no  more,  but  plumped 
his  parcels  on  the  hall-table  and  dashed 
down  the  kitchen  stairs.  On  the  way  he 
became  aware  of  a  quavering  voice  announcing 
to  whomsoever  it  might  concern — 

!Tm  in  love!    I'm  in  love! 
Oh,  it's  lovely  to  be  in  love.  .  .  ." 

He  entered  the  kitchen  a  prey  to  a  strong 
feeling  of  embarrassment. 


Mrs.  Briggs  undoubtedly  u  teas  .  .  ." 

"  Please  go  to  your  room,  Mrs.  Briggs," 
he  commanded  sternly.  "  When  you  are 
in  a  fit  condition,  you  will  pack  your  box  and 
leave  the  house." 

But  commands,  protestations,  and  persua- 
sions were  all  in  vain.  Prudence  herself 
was  reduced  to  packing  Mrs.  Briggs's  box. 
Peter  procured  a  taxi-cab  and  helped  to  load 
the  box  upon  it.  Mrs.  Briggs,  however, 
declined  even  to  hear  of  putting  on  her 
bonnet,  and  from  maudlin  coquettishness 
passed  to  abusive  resentment. 

Not  a  thing  had  been  done  in  the  way 
of  preparing  the  dinner,  an4  the  hour  fixed 


March,  with  Peter  following  closely  in  the  rear." 

for  the  arrival  of  the  Hobsons  was  getting 
perilously  near.  The  sound  of  Mrs.  Briggs's 
wailing  voice  echoed  through  the  house. 
At  last,  in  desperation,  Peter  fetched  a 
policeman. 

The  sight  of  the  uniform  seemed  to 
touch  some  chord  in  Mrs.  Briggs's  hitherto 
adamant  heart.  She  beamed  upon  the 
constable,  and,  taking  his  arm,  her  bonnet 
hastily  affixed  by  the  trembling  Prudence, 
she  stalked  down  the  garden  path,  carolling 
the  Wedding  March,  "with  Peter  following 
closely  in  the  rear,  lest  she  should  change 
ber  mind. 

It  was  at    this    singularly    inopportune 


moment  that  the  Hobsons  elected  to  arrive. 
They  met  the  little  procession  at  the  gate, 
and  watched  with  a  shocked  astonishment 
while  Peter  and  the  policeman  induced  Mrs. 
Briggs  to  enter  the  cab. 

That  disturbing  lady,  once  inside,  spread 
herself  with  the  grandiloquent  air  of  a 
dowager  duchess  who  is  off  to  pay  calls  in 
the  family  barouche.  She  leant  familiarly 
out  of  the  window  and  waved  a  hand  which 
she  had  partially  encased  in  a  dirty  white 
glove. 

"Good-bye  all!"  she  shouted  affably. 
"  We  may  not  amount  to  much,  but  we  do 
see  life!" 
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When  that  dreadful  evening  was  over,  and 
the  Hobsons,  decorous,  but  faintly  disap- 
proving, had  been  fed  upon  sardines,  cold 
tongue,  and  other  tinned  delicacies,  and 
sped  upon  their  way,  Prudence  and  Peter 
breathed  again.  They  laughed  at  the 
incident  now,  and  agreed  to  forget  it.  But 
somehow  Peter  could  not  put  it  out  of  his 
mind. 

It  was  absurd  to  blame  Prudence,  of 
course — Mrs.  Briggs  had  had  excellent 
references,  and  who  could  have  guessed  her 
little  weakness  ? — yet  in  Aunt  Cicely's  reign 
such  a  thing  could  never  have  happened. 
With  Prudence  at  the  wheel,  the  mechanism 
of  the  household  jolted  and  jangled  like  an 
expiring  car  ;  but  the  same  car  had  been 
a  well-oiled,  noiseless,  perfectly  -  running 
machine  under  Aunt  Cicely's  guidance. 
What  was  the  difference  between  the  two 
controls  ? 

He  couldn't  quite  get  at  the  answer, 
and  he  was  too  anxious  to  avoid  hurting 
Prudence's  feelings  to  talk  it  over  frankly 
with  her ;  instead,  he  dropped  into  the  way 
of  throwing  cold  water  on  everything  she 
suggested,  because  he  was  almost  un- 
consciously becoming  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  everything  she  tried  must  fail. 

Both  were  aware  of  a  shadow  between 
them  that  had  not  been  there  at  first, 
and  Prudence,  for  her  part,  was  entirely 
puzzled  to  account  for  it.  She  looked  at 
things  from  quite  a  different  standpoint.  In 
the  interval  between  charladies  two  and 
three,  for  instance,  she  had  tried  her  hand 
at  cooking,  and  in  a  laudable  attempt 
to  make  a  custard  pudding  succeeded  in 
producing  three  moderately  well-poached 
eggs.  To  her  that  was  a  huge  joke.  In 
the  old,  happy-go-lucky  days  at  home,  when 
something  like  that  occurred,  she  and  Daddy 
would  have  roared  with  laughter.  They 
would  have  made  the  best  of  the  dish  as  it 
was,  and  he  would  have  chaffed  her  about 
it  playfully  for  a  week  afterwards'. 

Peter  was  different ;  he  laughed  half- 
heartedly because  she  seemed  to  expect  him 
to  do  so,  and  then  tried  to  make  apologies 
for  her.  As  if  she  wanted  apologies  !  The 
silly  old  custard  pudding  hadn't  done  anyone 
any  harm,  and  it  would  be  all  the  same  in  a 
hundred  years,  anyway. 

So,  too,  writh  everything  about  the  house. 
She  began  to  dread  to  see  him  pulling  out  a 
chair  or  lifting  up  a  curtain  to  discover  an 
accumulation  of  uuswept  dust. 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  an  old  maid  !  " 


she  told  him  angrily  one  day.  "  I  never 
thought  a  man  could  be  so  fussy." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  call  it  fussy 
just  because  I  want  to  have  the  place  decently 
clean,"  he  had  replied.  And  though  they 
didn't  get  so  far  as  to  quarrel  about  it,  they 
both  harboured  feelings  of  resentment  and 
injury. 

Sooner  or  later  their  life  together  must 
have  become  almost  unbearable,  had  not 
Peter  joined  up  early  in  the  spring.  At  her 
own  instigation  the  Norfolk  Terrace  house 
was  shut  up,  and  Prudence  went  back  to  live 
with  hex  father. 

It  was  in  July,  1915,  that  Peter  went  to 
France.  It  was  at  the  same  time  that 
Prudence  became  a  woman.  The  process  of 
transformation  may  have  been  in  preparation 
for  some  time,  but  it  came  to  a  climax  in 
one  day. 

His  final  leave — at  Peter's  special  request — 
was  spent  in  Streatham.  Prudence  came 
to  town  and  opened  up  the  house  for  him, 
intending  to  stay  on  there  alone  after  he 
left,  to  be  in  the  centre  of  things,  and 
because  it  would  be  the  quickest  place  for 
him  to  get  to  if  he  came  home.  After  her 
spell  of  open-air  life  in  the  country  it 
seemed  more  than  usually  dreary.  Besides, 
it  was  peopled  with  ghosts — all  sorts  of 
things  reminded  her  of  past  squabbles  witli 
Peter — and  she  had  wanted  so  to  forget  them 
and  let  this  one  week-end,  at  any  rate,  be 
perfect. 

There  were  ghosts  for  Peter,  too.  He 
realised  more  acutely  than  she  had  yet  done 
that  this  might  be  their  last  meeting,  and 
he  came  up  with  every  intention  of  letting 
bygones  be  bygones,  and  getting  back 
to  their  old  original  footing.  The  mere  fact 
that  there  was  a  certain  constraint  about 
Prudence  made  him  feel  awkward,  too.  So 
they  wasted  their  precious  moments  talking 
about  things  that  didn't  really  matter,  and 
leaving  ever  so  many  things,  that  they  both 
longed  to  say,  unsaid. 

The  inevitable  moment  that  they  dreaded 
came  all  too  soon.  After  supper,  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  Peter  had  to  go  back  to 
camp.  Prudence  walked  with  him  to  the 
corner  of  the  road.  He  wouldn't  let  her 
come  to  the  station ;  she  couldn't  quite 
think  why -—then. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  expect  a  German 
helmet,"  she  said.  "I  must  be  the  only 
woman  in  Streatham  who  hasn't  got  one, 
in  the  family  at  any  rate.  And  if  you 
could  manage  three  hairs  from  the  Kaiser's 
moustache    in    an   aluminium   locket,   that 
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would  give  me  a  real  cachet  with  the  trades- 
people." She  noticed  that  he  was  looking 
straight  ahead  and  saying  nothing.  The 
corner  of  the  road  was  very  close.  She  went 
on  talking  rapidly,  saying  anything  that 
came  into  her  head.  Abruptly  Peter  caught 
her  into  his  arms  and  crushed  her  to  him. 

"  Prudence,"  he  whispered  hoarsely, 
"  Prudence  ! " 

Before  she  realised  it  he  was  striding 
quickly  away — tearing  down  the  road  with 
great,  lunging  strides,  never  looking  back. 
Sbe  tried  to  run  after  him,  but  her  limbs 
were  numbed.  She  steadied  herself  against 
a  garden  wall,  feeling  suddenly  frightened 
and  horribly  lonely.  "Peter!"  she  cried, 
but  her  voice  was  so  feeble  no  one  could 
have  heard  it ;  yet  he  turned,  looked  back 
a  long  moment,  and  waved.  Her  hands 
seemed  of  lead,  but  she  lifted  them  and  blew 
him  a  kiss  ;  then  a  blur  came  over  her  eyes, 
and  her  arms  sank  to  her  sides.  When  she 
could  see  again,  he  had  disappeared. 

She  stood  there  half  dazed,  and  now 
there  were  a  thousand  and  one  things  she 
wanted  to  say  to  him  of  which  she  had 
never  thought  before.  Rather  inconsequently 
it  came  into  her  mind  that  he'd  asked  for 
a  cherry  cake  to  take  back  with  him,  and 
she'd  forgotten  all  about  it.  Such  a  silly 
little  thing  to  think  of  at  a  moment  like  this, 
yet  why — why  hadn't  she  remembered  ? 

The  last  thing  he'd  asked  her  to  do,  and 
she'd  forgotten  it ! 

And  she  might  never  see  him  again  ! 

It  fell  on  her,  that  thought,  like  a 
stunning,  crushing  blowr.  Or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it  leapt 
out  like  a  terrifying  ogre  from  some  corner 
of  her  subconscious  mind,  where  it  had 
been  lurking  for  many  days  past. 

Peter— her  Peter — was  going  to  France  ; 
he  might  never  come  back. 

YI. 

The  joy  of  spring  had  set  foot  on  earth  ; 
primroses  peeped  from  the  railway  embank- 
ment, smiling  a  welcome  to  returning 
travellers,  and  all  Nature  was  so  fresh  and 
green  that  a  tremor  came  to  many  a  war- 
worn heart. 

Peter  leant  from  the  carriage  window, 
drinking  in  the  cool  morning  air.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  could  walk  quicker 
than  this  engine  could  draw  him.  For  wasn't 
he  going  back  to  Prudence  ?  And  not 
Prudence  alone — a  little  Peter,  too. 

She  had  left  the  big,  dreary  house  in 
Streatham.     "  I  hope  you   don't  mind,  old 


son,"  she  had  written  to  him,  "  but  I  do  so 
want  to  be  somewhere  where  I  can  breathe, 
and  hear  the  sea,  and  feel  the  salt-laden 
breezes  about  me.  I've  found  a  little 
bungalow  down  in  Sussex  that's  just  topping, 
and  will  be  ever  so  easy  to  run." 

Although  he'd  never  seen  it,  Peter  felt 
he  knew  every  inch  of  the  place  from  her 
descriptions — the  red- tiled  roof,  the  creepers 
over  the  porch,  the  flag  walk  in  the  garden, 
the  sitting-room  with  its  lavender-washed 
walls  and  its  glistening  white  paint  and 
dainty  furniture. 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  the  last  letter 
he'd  had  from  Prudence — read  so  often  that 
it  scarcely  held  together  any  longer. 

"  It's  sickening,"  she  said,  "  your  not 
getting  leave.  But  do  come  soon,  Peter ; 
there  are  such  heaps  and  heaps  of  things 
I  want  to  say  to  you — things  I  can't  write, 
somehow.  But  then  I  never  was  any  use 
at  writing  letters.  Links  End  is  just  about 
straight  at  last,  though  it's  an  awful  nuisance 
getting  servants.  If  only  there  were  a  camp 
anywhere  near  !  Unfortunately,  there  isn't 
another  house  even  within  a  mile.  I've 
scattered  photographs  of  you  all  over  the 
place,  to  impart  a  khaki  atmosphere,  but  that 
doesn't  seem  enough." 

When  Peter's  leave  came  at  last,  it  came 
so  unexpectedly  that  he  had  to  come  straight 
off  without  the  chance  to  give  Prudence 
warning. 

A  cab  bore  him  from  the  station  through 
the  winding  Sussex  lanes  down  to  within 
sight  and  smell  of  the  sea.  He  leapt  out 
at  the  gate  of  Links  End  and  rushed  up 
the  path,  hammering  imperiously  on  the 
door.  The  knocker  echoed  emptily,  but  no 
response  came. 

He  looked  round,  scanned  the  name 
painted  on  the  gate.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  its  being  the  right  house,  but  it 
seemed  so  deserted.  He  tried  the  door.  It 
was  locked.  The  garden  was  all  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  coarse  grass,  a  dirty  seat, 
minus  one  leg,  tilted  at  a  rakish  angle,  in 
one  corner  of  it.  The  whole  place  wore  a 
neglected  air. 

To  the  right  of  the  door  was  an  open 
window.  Through  it  he  peered  into  what 
seemed  to  be  the  sitting-room— the  sitting- 
room  of  which  he'd  heard  so  much  !  But 
the  furniture  was  in  a  heap  under  dingy 
dust-sheets,  the  bare  floor  was  littered  with 
painters'  ladders  and  pails,  the  walls  were 
only  half  peeled  of  a  hideous  nutmeg- 
coloured  paper. 

There  must  be  some  mistake. 
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"  Who's  there  ?  "  The  cry  came  faintly 
from  "somewhere  in  the  garden,  and,  with  a. 
bound,  he  ran  round  the  corner  of  the 
house.  There  in  the  shade  was  Prudence, 
half  rising,  startled,  from  her  long  deck 
chair — Prudence  in  a  simple  white  frock, 
her  golden  hair  in  a  long  plait,  just  like  the 
Prudence  of  old. 

"  Peter  !  "  she  cried,  but,  before  she  had 
time  to  move,  he  crossed  the  intervening 
space  in  two  strides,  knelt  beside  her,  took 
her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her.  But  he 
said  nothing. 

For  a  few  moments  Prudence  clung  to 
him,  trembling.  Then  she  made  a  tremendous 
effort  to  control  herself,  and,  when  she  spoke, 
it  was  almost  in  the  slangy,  off-hand  manner 
of  their  first  meeting. 

"  I  heard  someone  knocking,  but  I  never 
dreamt  it  was  you.  Nurse  has  just  taken 
Baby  out,  and  I'm  supposed  to  be  resting. 
Mrs.  Martin  ought  to  be  here — she  comes  in 
from  the  village  every  day  to  clear  up  and 
do  the  cooking — but  she's  always  late." 

She  paused  and  looked  at  him  almost 
apprehensively.  "  I  say,  you  do  look  fit," 
she  added,  "  but  horribly  serious.  What 
have  they  been  doing  to  you  ?  " 

Peter  rose  from  his  knees  and  seated  himself 
gravely  on  the  grass  at  her  side.  His 
emotions  were  considerably  mixed.  It 
wasn't  at  all  the  kind  of  home-coming 
he  had  pictured. 

"  Prudence,   this    house "   he   began. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand " 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  old  son,"  she  said.  "  I 
never  dared  to  hope  you'd  get  leave  so  soon, 
or  I  Avould  have  got  it  straight  some- 
how— I  would  really.  I  know  it's  awful 
uncomfy  for  you." 

"  It  isn't  that  a  bit,"  he  said.  "  What  I 
mind  is — well,  why  did  you  write  all  those 
letters  about  the  place,  Prudence,  making 
out  it  was  all  so  perfect  ?  " 

She  looked  thoughtfully  out  to  sea.  "  I'm 
afraid  you'd  think  it  rather  silly." 

"  Silly  ?  "  He  clasped  and  unclasped  his 
hands  in  front  of  him  nervously.  "  Surely 
you  think  it  wrong  to  tell  lies  ?  I  never 
dreamt  you  could  think  anything  else  ;  it 
seems  absurd  that  I  should  be  talking  to 
you  about  such  a  thing.  But  how  could  you 
write  those  letters  ?  I  can't  make  it  out, 
little  girl."  ■ 

There  was  a  ring  of  sadness  and  disappoint- 
ment in  his  voice.  Prudence  turned  and 
looked  at  him.-  "I  wonder,"  she  said  at 
last,  very  softly,  "if  I  could  ever  make  you 
understand  ?  " 


After  a  moment's  silence  she  went  on  : 
"Peter,  after  you  went  to  France,  I — 
kind  of  woke  up,  I  think — thought  of  all 
the  things  you'd  wanted  me  to  do,  and  the 
mess  I'd  made  of  them.  I  was  sorry  then. 
There  was  such  a  lot  of  time  to  think  things 
over,  and  I  began  to  see  what  a  silly 
muddler  you  must  have  thought  me.  You 
see,  I'd  always  lived  that  sort  of  way. 
Mother  died  when  I  was  six,  and  after  that 
Daddy  and  I  just  pigged  it  all  the  time — 
only  it  didn't  seem,  so  to  me,  because  I 
didn't  know  any  better.  We  were  happy 
enough,  too,"  she  added,  and  lingered  on 
the  words. 

"  Do  you  know  there  were  times  when  I 
felt  I  simply  hated  your  Aunt  Cicely  ?  She 
seemed  to  have  been  so  maddeningly  perfect. 
But  when  you  went  to  France,  and  I  got 
thinking  about  things,  I  made  up  my  mind 
I'd  try  to  be  more  like  her,  not  because  I 
really  wanted  to  be,  but  just  to  please  you, 
so's  things  would  be  better  when  you  came 
back. 

"  And  then — it's  a  funny  thing — I  got  to 
see  that  there  was  something  in  her  ideas, 
after  all.  Running  a  house  properly  might 
be  just  as  good  sport  as  anything  else,  if 
you  could  do  it,  only  I  got  rattled  because 
I've  never  found  a  game  I  couldn't  get  the 
best  of,  and  housekeeping  had  me  beat  all 
the  time. 

"  I  began  to  blame  Norfolk  Terrace  for  it 
a  bit.  Somehow,  I  always  used  to  feel  Aunt 
Cicely  had  her  eye  on  me  there,  and  it  put 
me  off  my  form.  When  I  came  down  here, 
I  promised  myself  I'd  make  a  success  of  it 
at  last.  I  was  going  to  have  it  swTeet — I  was, 
truly.  But  one  thing  after  another  happened. 
Workmen  are  so  difficult  to  get ;  servants 
didn't  fancy  the  house.  And  all  the  time, 
as  the  days  slipped  by,  I  could  see  the  poor 
little  cottage  of  my  dreams  falling  in  ruins 
about  me  ! " 

She  laid  her  hand  in  his  and  snuggled 
back  into  her  chair. 

"  That  was  when  I  began  to  tell  you  fairy 
tales,  Peter.  I  simply  couldn't  write  to  you 
out  there  and  tell  you  of  failure  after  failure. 
So  I  let  my  imagination  run  riot,  and  told 
you  all  about  it  as  I  wanted  it  to  be.  I  believe 
I  half  came  to  believe  in  it  myself  at  last. 

"  It  was  all  very  silly,  I  know,  Peter,  but 
I  did  mean  to  make  it  true  before  you  came 
back,  somehow.  And  you  took  me  by 
surprise,  you  see,  and — and  you've  come 
back  to  a  pigsty,  Peter  ! " 

She  stopped  and  looked  longingly  at  his 
face,  set  and  hard  in  profile.     He  sat  resting 
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his  chin  on  his  hand,  staring  straight  in 
front  of  him. 

"  I'll  have  another  try,  Peter,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  break  in  her  voice.  "  But  it's 
no  use  expecting  rne  to  be  another  Aunt 
Cicely — I'm  not  built  that  way." 

Peter  did  the  hardest  think  of  his  life  in 
those  few  minutes.  Behind  the  little  that 
Prudence  had  told  him  he  sensed  the  much 
more  that  she  had  left  unsaid.  He  realised 
her  struggle,  her  bitter  disappointment.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  stood  outside 
himself  and  viewed  his  own  part  in  the  affair 
impartially,  and  with  a  new  and  uncom- 
fortable feeling  of  shame.  She'd  done  all 
this  for  him,  and  what  had  he  done  for  her  ? 

He  bent  his  head  and  spoke  very  humbly 
for  Peter.  "  You  make  me  feel  an  awful 
beast,  Prue,"  he  said.  And  then  :  "  Prue, 
let's  cut  it  all  out,  shall  we  ?  Start  all  over 
again  ?  And,  Prue,  I  don't  want  you  to  be 
like  Aunt  Cicely  a  bit.  I — I  just  want  you 
yourself  I  " 

She  nestled  her  head  against  his  arm,  and 
for  a  while  they  sat  in  silence.  It  was  very 
peaceful  in  the  little  garden,  and  not  far 
away  the  waves  broke  upon  the  sands  in 
rhythmical  cadence ;  but  every  now  and 
then,  felt  rather  than  heard,  there  came  a 
deep  throbbing  pulsation  in  the  air — the 
guns  in  France. 

"  Do  you  hear  them  ? "  said  Prudence 
suddenly,  with  a  seriousness  that  was  new  to 


him.  "Night  after  night  I've  listened  to 
them  and  wondered— oh,  so  many  things  ! 
I'd  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears  sometimes, 
but  then  it  seemed  that  I  heard  them  the 
more.  And  all  the  time  I  saw  the  widows 
and  the  mothers — a  long,  long  line  of 
them  stretching  right  across  the  horizon — 
searching  for  their  dead  !  Oh,  Peter,  if  you 
— if  you'd  never  come  back  !  " 

He  leant  over  her  and  took  her  in  his 
arms. 

•:;-  *:«•  •*  -»  * 

There  was  a  footstep  on  the  path  and 
a  funny,  wailing  cry.  Prudence  sat  up 
abruptly. 

"  Peter,  "  she  cried,  "  your  son  !  " 

He  stared  rather  blankly  at  the  curious 
little  brick-red  face  in  the  middle  of  the 
white  bundle  that  the  nurse  carried  in  her 
arms.  Then  he  touched  it  gingerly  with  one 
finger,  and  finally,  under  pressure,  rather 
shamefacedly  kissed  it. 

"Don't  you  think  he's  perfectly  wonder- 
ful ?  "  asked  Prudence. 

Peter  looked  round  at  her,  but,  seeing  her 
still  quite  serious,  he  braced  himself  up  and 
stood  very  stiff  and  erect. 

It  was  then  that  Peter  MacClean  told  his 
first  lie. 

"  I — I  think  he's  the  most  beautiful  baby 
I've  ever  seen,"  he  said. 

Which  momentous  verdict — though  lie 
didn't  know  it — marked  Peter's  transforma- 
tion into  a  human  being. 
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HE  drifted  into  the  melancholy  con- 
valescent camp  on  the  hill-spurs  of 
Kondarivi  at  the  heels  of  the  rains. 
The  tribal  marks  incised  upon  his  hollow 
cheeks  showed  that  he  came  from  far  away. 
Questioned,  he  told  a  vague  yet  imposing 
tale  about  live  goats  and  a  grandmother. 
He  told  the  tale  several  times  and  without 
emotion.  Mason  said  that  by  the  time  he 
heard  it,  the  legend  dealt  Homerically  with 
one  goat  and  five  grandmothers.  But  the 
effect  was  the  same  in  an  artistic  sense. 
Mason  was  nothing  if  not  artistic,  though  at 
the  time  he  possessed  only  one-and-a-half 
shirts,  and  his  gaunt  knees,  under  the  khaki 
$horts,  were  tattooed  with  leech-bite  scars. 
The  waif  also  spoke  some  Arabic.  Mason 
annexed  him  to  his  personal  service. 

He  regretted  it  almost  immediately. 

Said  Carpenter  :  "  That  fellow  of  yours 
is  the  most  abject  human  being  I  ever 
encountered.  He  crawls  with  humility.  He 
makes  me  ill." 

"  It's  his  nerves,"  said  Mason,  but  without 
conviction.  "  He's  come  from  the  outskirts 
of  German  territory,  and  seen  the  gentle 
Hun  a-colonising." 

Hayes  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  a  human 
being.  "  I  saw  a  cook-boy,  standing  about 
four-nothing,  whacking  him  over  the  head 
with  a  bundle  of  firewood.  Your  chap 
stands  about  two  foot  higher  ;  he  hasv  the 
bones  of  a  baboon.  He  just  cowered  in 
silence  while  the  boy  whacked.  I  wanted  to 
kick  him — shrinking  aad  trembling  in  some 
better  man's  khaki  coat.  By  the  way,  where 
did  he  get  it  ?     It's  a  sergeant's  coat." 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Mason 
thoughtfully.  "  He  just — got  it.  By  the 
way,  Hayes,  did  you  notice  what  became  of 
the  firewood  ?  " 

"  The  boy  threw  it  at  him,  I  think,  and 
he  crawled  away  with  it. " 
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"  M-m-rn  !  "  said  Mason.  Returned  to 
the  grass  hut  behind  the.  old  mule-lines 
which  he  temporarily  called  home,  he  gazed 
upon  his  servant  carefully,  wondering  if  so 
chicken  a  heart  had  ever  beaten  under  khaki, 
but  noticing,  too — for  he  had  the  same 
shame-faced  pride  in  his  man  as  he  might 
have  had  for  a  cur  he'd  saved  from  drowning 
— that  the  black  skin  was  gaining  a  purplish 
bloom  and  the  front  of  the  old  tunic  a 
roundness. 

The  waif  was  cowering  under  his  gaze, 
rolling  abject  eyeballs.  Suppressing  some 
irritation,  Mason  said  "  Hither  !  "  From 
his  place  in  the  shadow  of  the  hut  wall  the 
black  crawled  to  him,  shivering,  like  a  dog 
when  it  sees  punishment,  with  little  twitches 
of  the  skin. 

Mason  was  at  a  loss  for  a  moment.  He 
wanted  to  question  the  creature,  and  he 
realised  that  he  had  no  words  to  clothe  his 
curiosity.  It  was  not  personal,  his  curiosity. 
He  wanted  to  know  how  the  war  between 
Might  and  Right  should  have  stretched  out 
a  line  from  Europe  and  jerked  from  the 
ocean-like  fastnesses  of  his  native  forests 
this  particularly  miserable  herring  ;  and  be 
foresaw  that  the  herring  would  be  able  to 
tell  him  nothing  of  the  process.  He  asked 
abruptly  :  "  Why  did  you  come  so  far  from 
the  place  where  you  lived  ?  " 

"  Lord,  I  had  many  goats " 

"  Yes,  yes."  Mason  was  impatient.  "  I 
know  about  the  goats.  What  had  you 
besides  ?  " 

"Lord,  I  had  some  brass  pots,  and  a 
grandmother.     She " 

"  I  know  also  about  thy  grandmother," 
said  Mason  desperately.  "  Where  are  these 
thy  goods  and  thy  household  ?  " 

The  man  cringed,  lifted  a  pinch  of  dust 
and  strewed  it  on  Mason's  boot-toes.  "  Thus, 
lord,"  he  said,  and  giggled  deprecatingly. 
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"Well?" 

"One  offered  me  four  more  brass  pots  for 
a  milch-goat " 

"  Go  !  "  commanded  Mason  at  the  word. 
The  creature  fawned  and  went.  Going,  he 
yet  found  courage  to  say  timidly :  "  Master  !  " 

"  Speak." 

"  There  was  a  woman  too.  I  had  a  wife." 

"  Well  ?  "  Mason  was  pleased — no  one 
had  heard  of  the  w-ife  before — and,  seeing 
his  pleasure,  the  man  giggled  again.  "  She 
died,"  he  said.  "  She  died  so  soon  that 
I  did  not  have  to  pay  any  goats  for  her.  I 
had  many  goats,  and  many  brass  pots,  and  a 
grandmother.     She " 

"  Go  !  "  said  Mason  again,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  and  the  native  fled. 

They  called  him  "  Sergeant"  for  his  tunic 
and  his  un warlike  ways,  and  "Africa  "  because 
he  w^as  a  mystery.  "  And  probably,"  yawned 
Hayes,  "  he's  just  like  all  other  mysteries — 
nothing  in  him.  Mason,  I'm  due  for  fever 
again.     I  thought  I  heard  machine-guns." 

"  I'll  see  to  that,"  said  Mason  quietly, 
feeling  his  wrist.  There  wras  another  mystery 
here,  for  the  pulse  was  not  frequent.  He 
had  been  long  enough  in  the  land  to  despise 
no  mysteries.  The  shadow  and  dearth  of 
that  country  had  laid  hold  on  him.  He  felt 
sometimes,  even  in  sleep,  the  weight  and  pull 
of  the  unknown  beyond  the  Konda  hills. 
He  went  to  the  mud  wall  about  their  dreary 
city,  evanescent  as  the  grass  and  canvas  of 
which  it  was  built,  and  listened. 

Had  Hayes's  hearing  been  abnormally 
sharpened  ?  Was  there  really  a  sound,  as 
of  the  ghost  of  a  woodpecker,  beyond  the 
river  ?  He  was  not  sure,  though  he  listened 
till  the  stars  came  out.  He  thought  he  saw 
Sergeant  Africa  listening  too,  and  shaking 
in  the  twilight. 

But  one  of  the  mysteries  was  soon  made 
plain  to  him.  Word  came  of  a  fight  at 
Rohumba,  and  the  escape  of  a  small  German 
force. 

Sick  men  brought  that  wrord  ;  sick  men  and 
wounded  followed  it.  For  hours  the  grass- 
plain  from  the  river  was  furrowed  with  their 
slow  passage.  Mason,  the  weight  of  the  land 
heavy  on  him,  began  to  wonder  if  in  all  the 
world  there  were  any  sound  men  left.  His 
old  sick  helped  him  care  for  the  new. 

They  told  him  wearily  what  there  was  of 
news.  "  Another  break  through,"  they  said. 
"  It's  von  Esten's  lot,  of  course.  But  he's 
lost  heavily,  and  there  can't  be  more  than 
fifty  of  'em  scattered  between  you  and 
Kondarangi.  They  won't  attack.  They're 
more  likely  to  crawl  in  in  threes  and  fours 


and  give  themselves  up.  Even  von  Esten 
won't  be  able  to  hold  'em  together  now. 
There's  nothing  south  of  Rolrumba  but  sand 
and  thorn.  They'll  be  dead  of  thirst  in  four 
days.  Send  out,  and  you  could  round  up 
the  lot." 

"  Ghosts  to  round  up  dead  men  !  "  said 
Mason,  and  laughed,  for  he  had  been  working 
for  forty  hours. 

"  Who's  in  charge  of  the  military  business 
here  ?  Hayes  ?  Well,  tell  him  von  Esten's 
worth  taking,  if  he  don't  know  it.  He's 
been  the  driving  power  behind  every  column 
and  gun  for  two  years."  The  sick  man 
turned  and  slept.  Mason  also  went  shakily 
to  his  house  and  slept. 

He  woke  as  usual  at  dawn,  and  went  to 
the  wall  of  his  city  of  the  sick  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  few  minutes  which  somehow 
encouraged  him  to  go  through  writh  the  other 
thousand  odd  minutes  which  made  up  his 
day.  The  air,  which  later  would  be  as  stale 
as  that  of  a  great  town,  was  exquisitely  fresh  ; 
the  light  of  the  unrisen  sun  was  veiled  in 
lowr  fog,  and  tender  as  pearl.  Thorn  and 
stone  and  mud  at  that  hour  seemed  to 
blossom  with  mysterious  iridescence,  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  some  revelation  of  beauty  ;  it 
was  the  desert  in  the  very  act  of  rejoicing  and 
flowering  as  a  rose.  But  it  lasted  no  more 
than  a  breath.  The  mist  lifted  from  the 
river  ;  the  silence  was  riven  with  harsh 
voices  of  birds  ;  the  shadows  grew  hard  as 
wood  ;  the  stones  dried.  Mason  was  turning 
with  a  sigh,  when  he  saw  something  moving 
up  from  the  river  ford. 

He  was  aware  of  Hayes,  discontentedly  in 
search  of  breakfast.  He  called,  and  Hayes 
went  to  him.  Together  they  watched. 
Mason  said  at  last :  "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"A  man  on  a  mule,"  answered  Hayes 
slowly,  hesitating  as  the  bands  of  mist 
dimmed  and  cleared.  He  corrected  himself. 
"  What  was  once  a  man  on  what  was  once  a 
mule.  Another  man  leads  the  mule,  and 
the  rider  is  impartially  whacking  the  mule 
and  the  man  who  leads  it  with  what  looks 
like  a  rifle-butt.     Well  ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  was  that,  but  my  eyes  are  a 
bit  groggy.     Anything  else  ?  " 

Hayes  was  silent  while  the  men  and  the 
mule  made  perhaps  fifty  feet.  Then  he 
said  :  "  Where's  your  new  boy  ?  " 

"  Sergeant  Africa  ?  Why— upon  my  word, 
Hayes,  I  don't  know  I  Haven't  thought 
of  him  for  two  days." 

"  Well,"  answered  Hayes  briefly,  "  he's 
there — leadin'  the  mule." 

Five  minutes  later,  down  at  the  gates  with 
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a  couple  of  Kansas,  lie  said  again  :  "  Ever 
seen  von  Esten  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  that's  him,  on  the  mule." 

Later  still,  Mason  was  badgered  by  his 
sick  men,  who  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  true 
that  von  Esten  had  been  brought  in  single- 
handed  by  a  native  camp-follower. 

"  It  seems  so,"  said  Mason  doubtfully. 
"  At  any  rate,  von  Esten's  here  all  right,  in 
a  hut,  with  a  Hansa  guard  over  him,  and  ray 
only  other  shirt  on,  ordering  everyone  about 
and  condescendingly  interviewing  Hayes." 

There  was  a  silence.  Then  someone  said 
abruptly :  "But  the  natives  would  run  a 
hundred  miles  from  von  Esten  1  And 
Sergeant  Africa " 

"  Ask  him,"  returned  Mason. 

Sergeant  Africa  had  deserted  the  shadow 
of  Mason's  hut  for  a  shadow  as  near  that  of 
von  Esten  as  the  scornful  Hausas  would 
allow  him  to  go.  Gaunt  white  men  came 
here  and  questioned  him,  and  he  writhed 
before  them  in  quivering  self-effacement. 
Yeo,  it  was  true.  He  was  a  very  poor  man,  but 
once  he  had  owned  goats  .  .  .  "  Lord,  I  had 
many  goats.  I  desired  now  a  mule  to  ride 
on.  Yes,  it  is  true  I  went  away  where  the 
fighting  was  without  the  leave  of  my  master 
Masoni.  But  I  thought  there  would  be 
things  there — beasts,  a  bottle,  perhaps  a 
broken  gun — which  men  had  thrown  away. 
I  desired  many  things,  that  I  might  exchange 
them  for  more  goats.  Once  I  had  many 
goats,  and  some  brass  pots,  and  a  grand- 
mother  -" 

Here  he  caught  Mason's  eye  and  crouched, 
fawning.  Mason  drew  back  almost  with 
disgust — the  thing  was  too  abject.  Urged 
by  many  voices,  Sergeant  Africa  continued 
confusedly,  with  trembling  gestures  of  hands 
thin  and  delicate  as  black  leaves — 

"I  found  a  mule  that  yet  lived,  also  a 
broken  gun  and  some  other  things.  Will 
these  be  taken  from  me  ?  I  am  a  poor  man. 
I  would  change  them  for  goats.  Then  the 
white  man  came  upon  me.  He  took  away 
my  mule  ;  he  took  away  my  gun  and  beat 
me  with  it.  I  am  all  over  sores.  He 
commanded  me  that  I  should  bring  him  to  a 
place  where  he  could  get  food  and  water,  for 
all  his  men  were  dead  in  the  scrub.  I  brought 
him  here  with  what  haste  I  could,  and  all  the 
way  he  beat  me  and  my  mule,  which  I  will 
change  for  goats.  Once  I  had  goats — many 
of  them  — and  brass  pots " 

Here  and  there  men  laughed  ;  most 
were  silent,  staring  at  the  black  in  the  dust 
at  the  shadow's  edge.    Mason  said  under  his 


breath  :  "  He's  all  Africa.  He's  squatting 
here  at  von  Esten's  command  as  if  by  blows 
that  brute  had  established  a  right  over  him. 
How  can  you  help  those  without  soul  to 
help  themselves — those  too  crushed  to  feel 
wrong  as  wrong  ? "  But  he  said  this  to 
himself. 

The  Hansa  sentry  spat  in  the  dust. 
"  Allah,  Who  made  men  and  frogs,  knows 
why  this  thing  wears  the  shape  of  a  man,"  he 
growled  to  his  fellows.  "  Had  I  been  in  thy 
skin,  0  miserable,  that  white  man  should 
have  ridden  a  spear  and  beaten  the  wind." 

But  Sergeant  Africa  only  giggled  and 
blinked  deprecating] y. 

He  got  no  credit  for  the  affair,  and  looked 
for  none.  In  a  desultory  sort  of  way  he  was 
fattening  his  mule.  Mason  saw  him  grazing 
it  sometimes  in  the  plain  towards  the  river, 
nursing  the  broken  gun  on  his  arm.  He  had 
attached  himself  abjectly  to  von  Esten,  which 
hurt  Mason's  feelings.  He  was  always  there 
when  he  wasn't  busy  with  the  mule,  squatted 
as  near  the  prisoner's  hut  as  possible.  The 
Hausas  spurned  him  from  the  neighbourhood 
a  dozen  times  a  day,  but  he  only  giggled 
and  shivered  and  crept  back  to'  it.  He  was 
so  abject,  so  persistent,  that  they  began  to 
think  him  mad,  and  let  him  alone. 

Yon  Esten  was  the  only  prisoner  in  that 
camp  ;  he  was  the  most  important  that  had 
been  taken  for  weeks.  Until  he  could  be 
sent  elsewhere,  his  safe-keeping  devolved  on 
Hayes,  who  cursed  him  in  his  heart — von 
Esten  had  a  black  record — and  outwardly 
treated  him  with  the  extravagant  considera- 
tion an  Englishman  shows  his  captive  enemy. 
His  nerves,  though,  showed  the  strain,  and 
after  a  couple  of  weeks  of  it,  and  no  relief  in 
sight,  he  spoke  sharply  to  Mason. 

"  I  wrish  you'd  clear  your  nigger  out  of  my 
men's  way,"  he  said  ;  "  Ibrahim's  complaining 
of  him." 

Mason  was  tired  of  being  regarded  as  the 
responsible  owner  of  Sergeant  Africa,  and 
said  so.  "  What's  he  been  doing  now  ?  "  he 
asked  wearily. 

"Ibrahim  says  he  has  the  evil  eye — says 
he's  upsetting  the  prisoner  wTith  it.  That 
doesn't  matter,  of  course,  but " 

"  I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  agreed  Mason. 
He  had  been  long  in  the  land,  and  saw  no 
reason  for  amusement.  He  went  and  spoke 
roughly  to  Sergeant  Africa,  who  abased 
himself  utterly,  stammering  timid  gutturals, 
while  his  shaking  hands  pawed  at  Mason's 
ankles.  Mason  kicked  himself  free  in  a 
frenzy  of  irritation.  Sergeant  Africa  fled, 
and  for  that  day  th§  prisoner's  hut  was  free 
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of  him.  Mason  was  faintly  troubled  ;  the  interview 
had  left  him  with  a  shadowy  impression  of  something 
he  ought  to  have  understood,  something  he  ought  to 
have  known — he  was  bewildered  by  a  vague  self- 
reproach. 

Returning  late  that  night  from  his  fever  tents,  he 

saw  the   Konda  hills   flickering  heavens  high   in  wave 

upon,  wave  of  rosy  sheet  lightning.     The  scrub  hissed 

under  squalls  as  lierce  and  local  as  Avaterspouts.     One 

drove  down  on  the  camp,  and  Mason  ran  for  his  own 

quarters  the  shortest  way,  past  von  Es ten's  hut.     Von 

listen  stood  at  his  doorway,  grinning  at  the  drowned 

sentries.     Mason  saw  his  teeth  glimmer  in  the 

lightning.     In  the  shadow  beyond  the  sentries' 

beat  Mason  fell  over  a  native    who  crouched 

*  '  .. ,         there   in    the   shelter   of    a    ragged    blanket, 

shuddering   abjectly    in    the   flashes.      Mason 

knew  him,  before  he  melted  into  the  rain,  for 

Sergeant  Africa. 

The  next  day  the  camp  at 
Kondarivi  was  humming  like  a 
bees'  nest.  Sergeant  Africa  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  storm  to 
pick  a  hole  in  the  back  of  von 
Esten's  hut.  The  prisoner  was 
gone,  and  Sergeant  Africa  and  the 
mule  likewise. 

Hayes  was  in  despair, 

and   very   angry   with 

Mason. 

S%*C^\  ;  ki  First    that    black 

brute  of  yours  brings 

,     ^y  me  a  prisoner  I  don't 
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'  Master,  I  ba4  also  a  wife ! ' M 
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want,"  he  said,  "and  then  he  lets  him  go. 
Well,  there'll  be  an  accident  to  Sergeant 
Africa  if  my  men  catch  him  ;  he'll  be  shot 

at  sight.     As  for  you,  I  do  think "     He 

thought  quite  a  lot  on  the  subject.  Mason 
listened  quietly.  He  said  nothing  and 
continued  to  say  nothing.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  affair  which  puzzled  him  utterly  ; 
the  shadow  of  that  which  Sergeant  Africa 
had  never  succeeded  in  telling  him  was  heavy 
on  his  mind. 

Hayes  took  his  sullen  Hausas  and  went 
in  search  of  von  Esten  and  Sergeant  Africa. 
There  was  no  chance  of  finding  them.  He 
dared  not  let  his  party  scatter,  for  fear  of 
wandering  askaris  or  a  stray  machine-gun, 
and  he  hadn't  enough  men  to  beat  all  the 
Koncla  hills.  It  was  as  hopeful  as  hunting 
for  a  mouse  in  a  stack-yard.     But  he  wTent. 

He  had  not  returned  by  nightfall.  When 
the  moon  rose,  Mason  took  the  best  mount 
he  could  find  and  went  too. 

He  bad  no  business  to  leave  the  camp,  but 
he  did  leave  it.  He  left  it  stealthily  in  a 
cloud.  The  heat  following  the  rain  had 
soaked  the  air  in  mist ;  mist  beleaguered  the 
Kondarivi  camp,  though  it  stood  high  ;  it 
seemed  to  beat  noiselessly  on  the  gates  of 
that  desolate  city  like  ghosts  seeking  entry. 
The  river-bottom  was  a  solid-seeming  level 
of  mist,  through  which  the  trees  and  the  tall 
scrub  thrust  suddenly  into  yellow  moonlight. 
The  flanks  of  the  hills  were  hung  with  fog- 
webs  ;  as  the  uneasy  airs  lifted  or  sank,  rocks 
and  bushes  flattened  or  towered  in  a  moment. 

Mason  urged  his  beast  up-hill.  His  nerves 
were  for  some  reason  tight-strung  as  wires, 
but  he  could  hear  nothing  but  the  frogs 
croaking  under  the  roofing  mist  of  the  river. 

He  rode  very  cautiously  for  some  few  miles 
under  a  growing  sense  of  oppression.  It  was 
not  a  sense  of  danger,  though  he  was  doing 
a  reckless  thing.  He  felt  as  if  he  were 
riding  into  an  increasing  vacuum,  as  if  the 
night  were  slowly  drawing  in  its  breath  before 
emitting  some  vast  ejaculation  of  surprise 
or  terror.  He  told  himself  frankly  that  he 
was  in  search  of  Sergeant  Africa,  not  of 
von  Esten,  and  he  felt  as  if  all  Nature  were 
in  collusion  with  the  native — that  between 
the  deep  mist  and  the  moon  hovered  the 
very  spirit  of  that  dark  land. 

As  the  way  grew  rougher  he  dismounted 
and  led  his  horse.  He  walked  revolver  in 
hand,  yet  he  felt  uncannily  sure  that  nothing 
would  harm  him — that  the  very  fog  and 
shadow  were  shepherding  him  in  the  way 
they  would  have  him  go,  that  something 
finer  than  air   opened   to  admit  him,  and 


closed  behind  him  when  he  passed.  He 
must  have  been  visible  and  audible  a  long 
way,  but  nothing  disturbed  him.  The  stage 
for  the  unknown  drama  had  been  swept  clear 
even  of  the  little  creatures  of  the  night. 

Perhaps  he  had  a  touch  of  fever  on  him. 
He  began  to  feel  that  the  weight  of  the 
silence,  the  pressure  of  the  fog,  and  the  dead 
electric  light  of  the  moon  were  more  than  he 
could  bear,  that  he  must  yell  aloud,  throw 
stones,  dance  on  the  rocks — anything  to 
assert  his  silly  little  human  identity  in  the 
face  of  crowding  inhuman  powers.  He  began 
to  wonder  whether  sheer  funk  would  not 
drive  him  back  to  Kondarivi  with  his  heart 
in  his  mouth,  when  he  saw,  across  a  stony 
defile  brimming  with  mist,  a  wavering  shadow 
— two  shadows — that  came  to  meet  him. 

Mason  stopped  and  waited.  He  was  saying 
foolishly  to  himself  :  "  Now  —  now  it's 
coming." 

Whatever  it  was  came  slowly — one  minute 
tall  as  a  tree,  then  squat  as  a  stone.  It 
descended  the  far  side  of  the  gully  and  went 
out  in  wreaths  of  fog,  emerged  slowly  on 
Mason's  side — first  the  lopping  ears  of  a  lean 
lame  mule,  then  the  head  of  a  man  thrusting 
the  beast  on.  The  man  saw  Mason,  ran 
ahead  of  the  mule,  and  came  to  him,  clucking 
and  cowering. 

"  Lord  !     Master  !  " 

Mason  stood  very  still,  looking  down  at 
Sergeant  Africa,  who  clawed  among  the 
pebbles  at  his  boot- toes  in  an  agony  of 
humility.  He  was  living  a  dream.  They 
were  alone,  he  and  the  native,  the  patient 
horse  and  the  shabby  mule,  in  the  midst 
of  an  immensity  of  silence  and  moonlight, 
stretching  for  miles  and  miles  and  miles.  In 
a  still  voice  Mason  said  :  "  Thou  hast  done 
great  evil.     Where  is  the  prisoner  ?  " 

"  Master,  come  and  see." 

Held  in  that  great  stillness,  Mason  shook 
up  his  horse  and  followed  where  Sergeant 
Africa  led. 

Sergeant  Africa  led  him  by  a  winding 
track,  a  devious  native  path  through  the 
scrub ;  it  was  born  of  nothing  and  ended 
nowhere,  that  path.  The  lame  mule  drifted 
along  it  noiselessly.  Sergeant  Africa  ran 
beside  the  mule,  stumbling  in  the  grass- 
tufts,  continually  looking  back  with  a  glint 
of  eyeballs  to  see  that  Mason  came  after, 
cringing  and  bobbing  when  he  met  Mason's 
gaze.  He  stopped  at  last  at  the  base  of  an 
acacia  tree,  beautiful  in  the  light,  and  waited 
for  Mason  to  come  up  with  him,  clucking 
the  w7hile  like  a  frightened  hen. 

"  Well  ?  " 
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"  Lord,  he  is  here,"  said  Sergeant  Africa, 
bending  double.  He  pointed  to  the  deep  grass 
under  the  tree.     Mason  went  and  looked. 

After  a  long  time  he  walked  back  to 
Sergeant  Africa.  He  sought  twice  and 
thrice  to  control  his  voice  before  he  said 
"  Speak." 

"  Master  1 "  Sergeant  Africa  abased  himself 
till  he  was  no  more  than  an  obscure  heap  of 
khaki  rags  and  purple-black  skin  ;  his  hands 
pattered  at  Mason's  feet — hands  slender  and 
delicate  as  a  girl's — and  Mason  shuddered 
a  little  from  their  touch.  "  Master,  I  am  a 
very  poor  man.  But  once  I  had  many  goats, 
and  some  brass  pots,  and  a  grandmother. 
She  wTould  change  a  milch-goat  for  three 
more  brass  pots."  He  glanced  up  at  Mason, 
cringed,  giggled  in  propitiation,  and  hastened 
to  say  :  "  Master,  I  had  also  a  wife  !  " 

"  Tell  me." 

"She  was  very  young.  I  went  away  to 
deal  with  a  man  for  four  more  goats,  and  I 
left  her  in  the  hut  with  my  grandmother. 
She  smiled  upon  me  when  I  went  ;  she  said 
I  should  hasten  back.  She  was  a  merry 
girl,  a  fat  girl.  I  should  have  had  to  pay 
many  goats  for  her.  While  I  was  gone, 
there  came  That" — he  pointed  to  the  long 
grass — ■"  with  askaris,  searching  for  a  man 
that  had  run  away.  He  said  we  had  hidden 
the  man.  The  elders  of  my  people  lay  at 
his  feet ;  they  swore  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  man.  He  kicked  them,  and  some  he 
beat  till  they  died.  It  was  true  ;  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  man  who  had  run  away.  We 
should  have  given  him  up  if  we  had,  so  that 
we  might  not  be  beaten. 

"  Then  the  white  man  gave  orders  that  the 
huts  should  be  fired,  to  drive  the  women  out. 
The  women  ran  out  crying,  and  my  wife  ran 
out  too,  holding  my  grandmother  by  the 
hand,  and  carrying  in  her  arms  a  kid  that 
was  sick,  for  I  had  many  goats.  The  wThite 
man  laughed  to  see  her  running  for  the 
trees  with  the  kid  and  my  grandmother  ;  be 
made  jokes  in  his  language.  When  she  had 
reached  the  edge  of  the  trees,  he  lifted  his 
little  gun  and  he  fired  at  her.  Just  when 
she  had  reached  the  bush  she  fell  and  died. 
My  grandmother  took  the  kid,  which  was 
running  about  and  bleating,  and  brought  it 
to  me  where  I  was.  I  had  many  goats.  My 
wife  had  died  so  soon,  I  did  not  have  to  pay 
any  for  her  .  .  . " 

Mason  glanced  about  him.  He  thought 
a  wind  went  past  him  like  a  released  breath — 
that  the  dark  land  breathed  upon  him.  He 
said  quickly  :  "  Go  on  with  the  tale." 

"  Master,   it   seemed    good    to  me    that 


That  should  die  as  the  young  woman  died — 
when  he  had  thought  to  reach  safety." 
Sergeant  Africa  giggled  anxiously,  and  his 
hands  fluttered  in  the  stones.  "If  I  have 
done  ill,  let  me  be  beaten.  I  said  in  my 
heart :  '  Great  is  my  master  Masoni.  If  it 
is  an  evil  in  his  eyes  that  this  justice  should 
be  done,  he  will  beat  me  with  stripes.'  Lord, 
I  do  not  like  to  be  beaten.  I  am  a  poor  man, 
I  am  a  frightened  man,  but  I  have  lived 
many  months  of  many  days  to  do  this 
thing." 

"  Speak  on." 
^  "  Lord,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  follow 
That,  for  wherever  he  would  go,  the  news 
went  before  him  among  my"  people.  I 
followed  him,  but  not  so  that  he  should  see 
me,  for  I  am  a  poor  man  and  timid.  I  do 
not  know  what  has  happened  to  my  goats 
while  I  have  been  away — perhaps  they  are 
dead,  too.  I  came  to  this  place  to  dwell 
under  the  shadow  of  Masoni,  for  I  knew 
That  was  not  very  far  away.  There  was 
fighting,  and  I  was  very  frightened  ;  but  I 
took  a  mule  that  yet  lived.  It  was  in  my 
mind  that  presently  I  would  take  That.  I 
wanted  a  beast  to  set  him  on  when  I  should 
let  him  go — a  little  way." 

He  giggled  again.  "Lord,  shall  I  be 
beaten  because  I  made  a  hole  in  the  hut  and 
led  him  forth — a  little  way  ?  It  is  only  a 
little  way.  I  have  lived  to  do  this  thing  a 
long  time.  And  I  am  a  poor  man.  Will  my 
mule  be  taken  from  me  ?  I  would  change  it 
for  many  goats.  Once  I  had  a  herd  of  goats, 
and  brass  pots,  and  a  grandmother,  and  a 
wife,  but  she  died  so  quick  that  I  did  not 
have  to  pay  any  goats  for  her." 

The  clicking,  clucking  whisper  died  to 
silence.  Mason  heard  a  tiny  wind  sighing 
in  the  delicate  acacia  leaves  ;  the  grass 
moved  faintly  where  lay  the  tiling  that  had 
been  von  Esfcen.  And  in  that  moment  he 
was  afraid. 

He  said  quickly,  "  There  shall  be  no 
punishment,"  and  as  he  spoke  he  felt  how 
inadequate  were  the  words  in  face  of  that 
vast,  dark  justice  which  had  made  Sergeant 
Africa  its  instrument.  Sergeant  Africa 
fawned  upon  him  abjectly,  and  Mason 
shuddered. 

"  Lord,  if  it  might  be  permitted,  if  I 
might  leave  your  high  service,  now  that  this 
thing  is  done,  if  I  might  go  an<7  see  to  m)> 
goats  ;  for  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  I  would 
change  my  mule  for  goats." 

"Take  the  beast  and  go.  There  is  no 
punishment.  But  I  would  see  no  more  of 
thee.     It  will  be  well  for  thee  that  the  Lord 
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Hayesi  does  nob  find  thee,  for  his  anger  is 
kindled.  See,  here  is  money.  Take  it  and 
go — go  in  peace." 

Sergeant  Africa  grabbed  the  little  silver 
coins  in  a  writhing  delight ;  he  stowed  them 
somewhere  among  the  rags  of  the  old  tunic. 
He  would  have  embraced  Mason's  feet,  but 
Mason  had  mounted  his  horse.  He  was  in  a 
fever  to  be  gone — to  be  done  with  the 
terrible  abject  creature  who  fawned  about 
his  stirrup,  to  be  rid  of  the  exquisite  tracery 
of  the  acacia  leaves  in  the  moonlight,  and 
the  stony  slopes,  and  the  little  wind  that 
moved  in  the  grass.  He  watched  Sergeant 
Africa  mount  the  lame  mule,  and,  urging  it 
with  guttural  cries,  ride  down  the  wandering 


path,  looking  back  to  grin  and  shiver.  At 
last  Mason  could  stand  no  more  ;  he  turned 
and  rode  for  it,  with  the  night  baying  at  his 
heels. 

Once,  pausing  on  a  slope,  he  heard  far 
behind  him  a  voice  uplifted  in  an  endless 
quavering  song.  It  was  Sergeant  Africa 
singing  the  goatherds'  song  to  his  mule  ; 
and,  hearing  it,  Ma'son  swore  and  wiped  his 
face  on  his  sleeve.  "  When  I  can  get  away 
from  this  beastly  country,"  he  said — "when 
I  can  get  away,  back  to  a  white  man's  land — ■ 
to  a  nice  tame  land — back  to  Margaret,  back 
to  the  wife " 

But  for  that  also  he  had  to  live  many 
months  of  many  days. 


GIVE    MEMORY    WINGS. 


fJlVE  Memory  wings,  and  set  the  captive  free, 
^-*     Now  in  your  noon  or  ere  the  sun  be  setting, 
Lest  day  should  close  upon  your  love  of  me, 
And  there  be  no  forgetting. 

Give  Memory  wings,  and  let  the  prisoner  through 
While  there  is  morn  and  sunlight  for  his  roving, 
Lest  night  make  bond  of  all  I  left  with  you, 
And  there  be  no  more  loving. 


Give  Memory  wings,  and  let  the  captive  take 
His  own  glad  courses  'mong  the  warm  and  living, 
Lest  Love  prove  traitor  for  remembrance  sake, 
And  Memory  unforgiving. 

AGNES    GROZIER    HERBERTSON. 


THE   BLUE   CLOAK 

IX.  HANOVER  GOES  ASTRAY 

By  HALLIWELL   SUTCLIFFE 

Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  A.R.A. 


THE  parlour  of  "The  Crown  and 
Anchor  "  tavern  was  full  of  life  on 
this  June  evening.  Lord  Trevor  and 
his  daughter,  Squire  Thorpe,  Alexander 
Sinclair — better  known  as  the  Rider — and 
his  pretty,  madcap  lass,  Jack  Lastingham 
— hindered  in  his  ride  for  Gretna — had  for- 
gathered with  a  dapper  little  man,  Lambert 
by  name,  who  seemed  half  in  place  among 
the  others,  yet  remote  from  them  in  some 
odd  way. 

Six  of  them  were  Stuart  lovers  to  the  core, 
and  Lambert  was  an  English  spy  in  the 
service  of  King  George.  They  knew  him  for 
a  spy,  knew  that  he  had  a  company  of  troopers 
waiting  his  call  in  the  spinney  known  as 
Holme  House  Wood  ;  and,  for  his  part,  he 
believed  without  question  that  they  were  all 
of  them  loyal  to  the  reigning  House.  First, 
Lord  Trevor,  with  a  bottle  of  Burgundy 
between  them  on  the  table,  had  played  the 
simple  country  gentleman  with  consummate 
and  astounding  ease,  and  had  lulled  Lambert's 
mind  to  rest  by  dispraise  of  the  few  hot- 
headed Jacobites  who  had  made  suspect  the 
whole  of  the  good  county  of  Westmorland. 
Then  Sinclair  and  his  friends  had  come,  as  if 
by  chance  ;  and  the  Rider,  seeing  Lambert 
with  a  glass  of  Burgundy  beside  him,  had 
flicked  it  from  the  table  with  his  riding-whip, 
protesting  that  none  but  the  ale  of  Hanover 
was  drunk  by  honest  folk  these  days. 

Lambert,  shrewd  and  worldly-wise  as  he 
was,  proved  a  child  in  the  hands  of  these 
folk  who  were  resolute  to  defend — by  strategy, 
until  the  chance  for  blows  came — the  little 
companies  of  leal  men  who  were  riding  up 
from  Lancashire  to  cross  the  Border,  and  who 
halted,  at  Squire  Thorpe's  house  or  at  the 
tavern  here,  to  pass  red  wine  across  the 
water-jug. 

"You  were  telling  me,  when  my  friends 


came  in,"  said  Trevor,  "that  the  King  is 
stirring  himself  at  last,  and  is  sending 
troopers  up  to  help  his  loyal  subjects." 

# "  So  there's  good  news  at  last,"  laughed 
Sinclair.  "  We  went  to  sleep,  we  loyal 
gentry,  because  the  King  himself  seemed  to 
have  fallen  into  a  long  and  grievous 
slumber." 

Lambert  glanced  again  at  Trevor's  girl, 
who  stood  near  the  doorway  with  an  air  of 
quiet,  keen  disdain.  Like  her  father,  she 
found  it  hard  to  live  in  the  same  room  with 
a  spy  of  Hanover ;  but,  unlike  him,  she 
found  no  humour  to  help  her  in  her  need. 

"  The  little  maid  here  is  wet  through  and 
tired,  sir,"  she  said,  putting  a  hand  on 
Miss  Sinclair's  shoulder.  "  May  we  go  and 
find  my  maid  Nora,  if  she  is  still  about  the 
inn  ?  " 

"  Ay,  go,  child.  This  talk  of  the  trouble 
brewing  up  is  not  for  lassies'  ears." 

She  halted  on  the  threshold  and  met 
Lambert's  glance — a  glance  that  had  no 
boldness  in  it,  but  admiration  tempered  by 
some  queer  wonderment  and  sadness.  "  Good 
luck,  sir,  to  your  ale  of  Hanover,"  she  said, 
with  a  mocking  curtsey,  "  but,  for  the 
present,  enjoy  the  pleasant  wine  of  France." 

Trevor  fidgeted  in  his  seat  at  table. 
He  had  striven  so  patiently  to  persuade 
Lambert  that  all  were  loyal  here  to  Hanover, 
and  his  own  daughter,  from  sheer  caprice, 
seemed  likely  to  undo  it  all. 

As  it  chanced,  Lambert  saw  the  affair 
otherwise.  "The  women's  hearts  were 
always  for  the  Stuart,"  he  said,  with  a  quiet 
laugh  ;  "  it  is  fortunate  for  the  King — and 
England — that  the  men  have  a  hardier 
common-sense.  After  all,  it  is  men  who 
decide  the  issue." 

Again  Trevor's  gaiety  returned,  his 
readiness  to  follow  any  advantage   in   this 
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game  they  were  playing  with  Hanover's  chief 
spy.  "As  a  man  of  the  world,  I  challenge 
that.  We  do  the  obvious  fighting,  doubtless  ; 
but  sometimes,  when  I  find  my  daughter 
trying  to  beguile  me  into  the  primrose 
Stuart  path,  I  wonder  at  her  power  of  sheer 
persuasion — and  at  my  prudence  to  resist  the 
moonshine  of  it  all." 

"  Your  prudence  is  here  with  us,  by  good 
luck,"  said  Lambert  drily.  "  And  now  that 
we  five  are  alone  at  table,  let  us  get  to  stark 
business,  gentlemen.  I  had  knowledge — 
certain  knowledge,  so  I  thought — that  this 
tavern  and  the  neighbouring  house  of  one 
Squire  Thorpe  had  a  ready  welcome  for  the 
little  bands  of  horsemen  riding  north.  You 
tell  me  it  is  not  so  ;  but,  by  your  leave,  I 
ask  for  proof  of  what  you  tell  me.  Hanover 
was  always  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  as 
you  know." 

Sinclair  had  wished  for  this  moment,  and 
seized  it  now.  "So  is  Hanover's  'Mr 
Lambert,' "  he  said,  with  disconcerting 
sharpness  ;  "  but  to-day  he'll  show  himself 
too  shrewd  a  man  of  business  if  he  doubts 
our  word." 

The  little  dapper  man  glanced  up  with 
quick  challenge.  "  How  do  you  know  me, 
sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  By  many  journey ings — in  France,  and 
Spain,  and  Italy — wherever  I  had  need  to 
watch  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  Stuart 
love  break  into  flame  afresh,  like  the  peat 
fires  that  are  alight  from  generation  to 
generation  in  our  northern  farmsteads.  It 
is  hard  to  stamp  out  such  embers,  Mr. 
Lambert,  as  we  know." 

"  So  we  are  brother-spies  ?  " 

"  We  are  both  in  the  service  of  the  King, 
sir." 

"  A  difference  of  phrase,"  said  Lambert, 
with  tired  remembrance  of  the  life  behind 
him,  and  with  eager  memory  of  Miss 
Trevor,  who  had  come  like  a  dream-maid, 
singing  of  summers  he  would  never  know 
again. 

"  A  difference  of  heart,"  corrected  the 
other  sharply.  "  To  me,  King's  service  in  the 
field  would  have  been  an  affair  of  pride  and 
eagerness,  if  Providence  had  left  me  two 
sound  lungs.  So,  when  I  could  not  go 
the  way  of  soldiery,  I  chose  the  other  road 
of  honour,  and  became — a  messenger,  shall 
we  say  ? — one  who  gives  all  cheerfully,  asking 
no  reward." 

Lambert  winced,  as  the  Rider  meant  he 
should  ;  for  Sinclair  was  not  minded,  even 
to  help  forward  this  strategy  that  was  in  the 
making,  to  let  a  paid  spy  claim  fellowship. 


"  The  King  would  relish  a  meeting  with 
you,"  said  Lambert,  recovering  his  hardihood. 
"  He  is  for  ever  grumbling  that  none  work 
for  him  except  for  hire.  He's  a  little  wistful 
always  about  the  matter ;  and  once  he  said 
to  me  that  the  Stuart  could  find  a  fool- 
worshipper,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  to  lay  his  life  down  for  him — just  for 
the  simple  joy  of  doing  it." 

"  That  is  the  spirit  we  have  to  encounter, 
Mr.  Lambert,  and  it  is  well  that  we  should 
know  it.  Squire  Thorpe,  over-hill  yonder, 
and  Alexander  Sinclair,  somewhere  near  at 
hand,  they  tell  me,  and  Lord  Trevor  there 
in  Lancaster — they're  all  of  the  old,  stubborn 
breed.  Loyalty  unites  them  and  makes 
them  a  grave  danger  to  His  Majesty." 

"  Oh,  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell,"  said 
Lambert,  with  bitter  weariness.  These 
gentlefolk,  with  whom  he  could  no  longer 
claim  equality,  recalled  unbearably  the  empty 
years  that  he  had  given  to  service  of  a 
monarchy  that  fed  and  clothed  him  royally, 
but  never  touched  his  heart.  "  Two  ladies 
came  into  the  room  a  little  while  since,  and, 
if  bright  eyes  could  kill,  there  would  be  one 
less  at  the  table,  gentlemen.  They  did  not 
love  your  common-sense,  and  they  knew  me, 
somehow,  for — for  a  messenger,  shall  we 
say  ?  "  he  finished,  echoing  Sinclair's  words 
with  a  dry,  unhappy  laugh. 

A  little  of  its  humour  vanished  from  the 
enterprise  to  the  four  men  who  understood 
at  last  that  this  Mr.  Lambert  had  kept  some 
gentility  at  heart — like  the  peat  fires  Sinclair 
had  spoken  of  not  long  ago — and  was 
regretting  that  no  breeze  of  ancient  fellow- 
ship could  warm  his  life  to  flame  again. 
Then  the  man  shook  his  trouble  from  him. 
He  was  alert,  and  hard,  and  keen  for  the 
hunting  down  of  Stuart  levies  riding  for 
the  Border. 

"All  my  information  seemed  exact,"  he 
said,  glancing  at  the  Rider,  "  when  I  marked 
the  tavern  here  with  a  black  cross  as  a  haunt 
of  malcontents." 

"  No  doubt,  as  London  counts  exactness  ; 
but  it  happens  that  your  agents  fooled  you, 
Mr.  Lambert." 

Again  Lambert  winced.  "  If  my  name  is 
so  familiar  to  you,  sir — if  you've  shadowed 
me  here  and  there  about  the  Continent — how 
does  it  come  that  I  did  not  meet  you  until 
now  ?  " 

"  You  are  high  in  favour  with  the  King," 
said  Sinclair,  breaking  a  little  silence,  "  and 
I  would  have  you  be  content  with  so  much 
explanation.  There  were  reasons  why  you 
should  not  know  me,  even  though  I  stood 
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at  your    elbow  and    heard    you    speak    to 
others." 

"  You  mean,  sir,  that  the  King  has  doubts 
of  my  good  faith  ?  " 

"  Since  you  ask  me — yes.  He  has  doubts 
of  every  man's  good  faith,  except  perhaps  his 
own." 

Lambert's  face  grew  hard  and  stubborn. 
He  would  not  show  his  hurt,  but  it  galled 
him  that  the  one  pride  left  to  him  was 
smirched.  If  he  had  served  Hanover  without 
any  glow  of  loyalty,  at  least  his  service  had 
been  honest,  according  to  his  lights.  He 
had  not  lived  on  the  bounty  of  both  camps. 

"  Hanover,  as  you  say,  was  always  eaten 
up  by  suspicion,"  he  assented  drily.  "He 
sees  his  own  faults  in  others,  as  the  world's 
way  is.  And  now,  sir,  for  your  proof 
that  this  tavern  is  more  loyal  than  I 
thought." 

Sinclair  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  had 
hoped  you  would  take  my  word  for  it ;  but, 
if  you  ask  me  to  be  more  exact,  there  are 
my  friends  here  to  vouch  for  'The  Crown 
and  Anchor.'  " 

"  Granted  ;  but  you  forget  that  they're 
unknown  to  me,  even  by  name." 

Once  again  in  his  hard-riding  life  Sinclair 
wished  that  his  body  had  been  strong  enough 
to  take  him  the  way  the  men  of  Lancashire  and 
Westmorland  were  taking  nowadays — the 
road  of  plain,  honest  battle.  Life  was 
nothing  at  all  in  the  losing,  if  the  Stuart 
gained  ;  and  there  came  memories  of  his 
grandfather,  hale  and  turbulent,  who  died 
leading  his  men  against  the  gunfire  of  the 
Hessians  on  Culloden  Moor.  His  body- 
servant  had  returned  from  that  stark  battle 
— creeping,  with  his  wounds  on  him,  to  reach 
the  homestead  with  his  message,  and  dying 
thereafter  on  the  threshold  like  a  trusty  dog 
whose  only  need  in  life  was  to  be  faithful  to 
the  house  he  guarded. 

It  seemed  long  to  Sinclair,  this  remem- 
brance of  the  days  that  had  put  a  chain 
about  his  life — a  chain  slender,  but  of  steel, 
which  he  had  kept  bright  and  polished.  His 
own  father,  restless  always  for  another  Eising, 
had  taught  him  how  it  went  on  that  far-off 
day  when  the  body-servant  came  and  sought 
the  widow's  glance,  and  stammered  out  his 
news — that  her  man  had  died  with  many 
bullets  in  him.  "  It  is  well,"  she  said,  her 
head  lifted  in  sudden  pride  and  awe.  "  For 
every  wound — why,  thanks  in  the  there- 
yonder  from  Stuarts  who  knew  how  to  die 
aforetime." 

If  remembrance  seemed  long  to  him,  the 
pause  was  scarcely  noticed  by   the   others. 


Sinclair,  indeed,  was  faced  by  quick,  imme- 
diate peril.  He  was  not  holding  a  pass 
against  odds  with  sword  or  musket,  but  on 
his  wits  depended  the  issue  of  this  meeting 
with  ^Hanover's  "Mr.  Lambert."  All  had 
been  so  simple  and  happy-go-lucky  until 
now,  that  he  had  not  given  a  thought  to 
the  certainty  that  Lambert  would  ask  for 
names.  So  in  his  need  the  folk  accounted 
dead  returned  for  one  swift  moment  with 
their  counsel — that  he  should  use  his  wits  as 
if  they  were  a  rapier  of  the  old  Ferrara  steel. 

"  You  wish  to  know  their  names  ?  "  he 
asked,  taking  a  quiet  sip  of  Burgundy. 
"  Let  me  present  you.  Mr.  Lambert — 
Squire  Melling  of  The  Towers,  and  Mr. 
Simon  Woodhouse.  This  other  friend" — 
with  a  glance  at  Lastingham — "  is  from  the 
neighbouring  county,  and  has  done  good 
work  in  Lancashire  against  the  rebel  Cause 
there." 

Lambert's  face  cleared  suddenly.  "  I  am 
glad  to  meet  you,  gentlemen.  Though  I 
never  saw  your  pleasant  land  of  Westmor- 
land till  yesterday,  your  names  are  as  good 
as  guineas  with  His  Majesty's  head  stamped 
on  them.  The  King  knows  of  your  loyalty, 
and  by  and  by  there  will  be  rewards." 

Squire  Thorpe,  his  slow  humour  stirred 
by  Sinclair's  handling  of  the  matter,  broke 
into  a  good  fox-hunter's  laugh.  "  There'll 
be  rewards  at  once,"  he  said,  "  for  it's 
childish  and  absurd  to  expect  live  men  to 
sit  together  with  two  dead  bottles  of  wine 
between  them." 

The  host  came  in,  answering  Thorpe's 
call.  "  What  is  your  pleasure,  Squire  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  To  bury  these  past  sins  of  ours,  and  bring 
us  more  to  follow.  A  bottle  apiece,  host — a 
bottle  apiece,  for  it's  a  merry  day  of  June, 
and  we  drink  confusion  to  all  traitors." 

"  And  so  say  I,  Squire  ;  and  I  promise 
you  there'll  be  the  cool  of  the  cobwebs  on 
the  bottles  when  I  bring  them  to  you." 

Lambert  was  content  at  last.  He  was 
sharing  an  unexpected  hour  with  men  of 
breeding,  who  did  not  ask  him  to  drink  ale 
for  policy's  sake  when  his  palate  was 
attuned  to  better  things.  They  were  loyal 
to  Hanover,  moreover,  and  would  help  him 
presently  to  root  out  the  treason  that  was 
spreading  like  a  pestilence  through  these 
northern  counties.  He  had  done  well,  he 
felt,  to  give  up  the  ease  of  London  for  this 
journey  into  a  country  that  he  had  imagined 
primitive,  and  fierce,  and  clad  in  some 
raiment  near  akin  to  sheepskins.  History 
had  not  taught  him  that  the  North  was  old 
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in  the  arts  3f  war  and  peace  when  London 
began  to  build  itself  afresh  on  the  swampy 
marges  of  the  Thames  ;  but  he  was  learning 
now  that  these  three  who  shared  wine  with 
him  were  instinct  with  a  gaiety,  a  grace  and 
strength,  that  went  beyond  his  understanding. 
He  remembered,  too,  the  gentlewomen  who 
had  come  into  the  room — one  little  and 
one  tall,  but  both  with  the  winds  of  northern 
constancy  about  them,  and  little  April 
breezes  that  planted  a  dimple  here  and 
there,  and  all  the  blandishments  that  he 
had  known  once,  when  he  went  English  and 
a  gentleman. 

A  gentleman  ?  It  seemed  all  so  far  off, 
and  yet  so  near.  The  men  of  Hanover  he 
had  trafficked  with,  till  now,  had  been  blunt 
folk,  ready  for  the  hope  of  gain  in  loyalty 
to  a  King  who  commanded  few  men's  liking 
or  respect.  Their  allegiance  was  made  up 
of  politics,  and  commerce,  and  a  vague  idol 
worshipped  by  them  under  the  name  of 
stability  of  government.  Never  a  flicker  of 
romance  or  true  heart's  zeal  had  crossed 
his  journeys  until  he  came  to  this  northern 
tavern,  and  found  four  men  who  were  eager, 
gay,  and  stalwart  in  their  zeal  for  Hanover. 
It  was  a  wasted  sort  of  zeal,  he  told  himself, 
with  frank  pity  for  their  country  outlook  on 
the  King  who  reigned  ;  and  if  ever  they 
came  south  to  reap  the  honours  he  had 
promised  them,  they  would  be  sadly  dis- 
illusioned. For  the  present,  it  wTas  good  to 
be  among  his  equals  once  again. 

"  There's  one  of  your  company  I  miss," 
he  said,  breaking  a  pleasant  silence.  "Sir 
John  Hope  has  been  ceaseless  in  his  efforts 
to  break  up  this  Rising.  His  couriers  have 
ridden  up  to  London  so  often  that  the  King 
laughs  at  his  zeal." 

The  Eider  was  alert  to  take  the  opening 
given  him.  "  It  was  Sir  John  who  told  you 
the  tavern  here  was  suspect  ?  " 

"  He  left  me  in  no  doubt,  sir." 

"  Yet  you  see  us  as  we  are.  You  have 
four  men's  word  of  honour,  against  Sir 
John's,  that  this  house  is  vastly  loyal  to 
the  King." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  protested  Lambert, 
glancing  from  one  face  to  another,  as  if  to 
read  the  riddle  there. 

The  Rider  was  master  of  the  issue  now, 
and  knew  it  ;  and  he  was  glad,  because  a 
levy  of  the  Lancashire  men,  fifty  strong,  was 
due  to  halt  at  the  tavern  within  the  next 
few  hours.  It  was  not  good  that  they 
should  be  asked  to  encounter,  in  their  first 
buttle,  a  hundred  picked  dragoons  of 
Hanover. 


"You  have  heard,  doubtless,"  he  said, 
playing  with  his  glass  as  if  there  were 
leisure  to  drink  the  cellars  dry — "  you  have 
heard  of  one  Simon  the  Fox,  who  blew  hot 
and  cold  in  the  Forty-Five  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Lambert,  with  fierce 
impatience.  His  pride  of  spycraft  seemed 
to  be  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  steep  and 
sudden  precipice.  "  Simon  pledged  favour 
to  both  sides,  and  waited  till  he  jumped — 
for  Charlie  or  for  George." 

"  So  does  Sir  John  Hope,  by  your  leave. 
We  know  him,  Mr.  Lambert,  and  you  do  not, 
save  by  the  couriers  he  sends  so  often — on 
your  own  showing — that  the  King  himself 
begins  to  laugh.  Sir  John  protests  too 
much."     • 

Lambert  got  his  wits  together,  in  face  of 
this  surprising  news.  "It's  devilish  odd," 
he  said,  with  a  glance  at  the  Rider,  "but  now 
and  then  I  had  the  same  feeling,  when  his 
messages  reached  me  so  thick  and  fast  in 
London — the  feeling  that  he  overdid  his 
loyalty.  Men  of  our  profession,  sir,  are  apt 
to  take  long  views." 

"They  are,"  assented  the  Rider  drily, 
"views  so  long  that  at  times  they  seem  almost 
to  outstrip  us." 

"  Yet  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  this 
country  gentleman  should  have  played  with 
us  so  hardily.  His  information  was  precise, 
exact.  Squire  Thorpe,  for  instance,  was 
putting  his  head  into  a  halter,  so  he  told  us, 
though  at  his  age  he  should  have  shown 
more  sobriety  and  circumspection.  And  I 
found  the  accusation  true,  when  I  came  north 
to  make  inquiry." 

Thorpe  broke  into  incontinent  laughter, 
then  steadied  himself  with  surprising  quick- 
ness. "  He  wras  always  at  his  cantrips, 
Mr.  Lambert,"  he  explained.  "  We  rode  to 
hounds  together  once,  he  and  I,  until  this 
daft  beguilement  of  the  Stuart  took  him. 
Then  we  parted,  for  he  was  tilting  up  the 
Scottish  road  again,  as  if  they'd  not  killed 
romance  long  ago  by  common-sense.  It  was 
a  pity,  for  we  might  have  been  comrades  in 
another  sort  of  hunting  now." 

Lambert  again  was  dismayed  by  the 
adventure.  In  London  he  was  able  to  hold 
his  own  with  restless  ins-and-outs  of  politics, 
and  with  the  men  who  were  to  be  trusted 
implicitly,  so  long  as  honesty  served  their 
purpose.  Here  in  Westmorland  there  was 
no  hurry,  and  he  felt  baffled,  since  his 
coming,  by  a  something  underlying  the  frank, 
simple  manner  of  the  countrymen.  It  was 
as  if  he  were  incredibly  young  amongst  a 
people  as  old  in  wisdom  as  their  guardian  hills. 
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Between  himself,  too,  and  these  four  loyal 
gentlemen  there  was  some  odd  barrier.  They 
were  zealous  and  honest  for  the  King,  and 
the  wine  he  shared  with  them  was  thrifty 
with  the  sunlight  of  vineyards  he  had  known 
in  France.     He  should  have  been  at  ease. 

It  was  the  difference  in  their  loyalty, 
perhaps,  that  troubled  him.  They  were  not 
worldly-wise — asked  nothing,  indeed,  but  to 
serve  the  King  just  for  the  gladness  of  it, 
while  he  was  making  merchandise  of 
Hanover.  And  again  a  little  stab  of  pity 
touched  him,  as  he  remembered  the  gross 
body  of  the  reigning  monarch,  his  jealous 
and  unlovely  heart.  If  they  came  south, 
when  this  Stuart  flash  in  the  pan  was  ended — 
why,  it  might  well  be  that  they  would  return 
good  Jacobites,  by  force  of  contrast,  and  set 
about  another  Rising  before  their  horses' 
hoofs  were  cooled  in  stable. 

"  I  have  your  word  for  it  that  Sir  John  is 
traitor  to  the  King  ?  "  he  asked,  with  sudden 
question. 

"  Our  word  of  honour,"  said  the  Rider  ; 
"  and,  if  you  doubt  it,  my  sword  is  entirely 
at  your  service  for  the  four  of  us." 

"Better  keep  it  sharp  for  Hanover." 
Lambert's  laugh  was  tired,  uneasy.  It  galled 
him  to  know  that  London  had  guessed  so 
little  of  the  way  of  things  in  Westmorland. 
"  As  for  me,  gentlemen,  I  must  leave  your 
pleasant  company  and  get  out  to  Sir  John's." 

"  With  the  dragoons  who  are  hiding  at  the 
moment  in  Holme  House  Spinney  ?  "  asked 
the  Rider,  lifting  his  glass  till  the  ruby  of  it 
glowed  against  the  sunlight  shining  through 
the  casements. 

Lambert,  half-way  to  the  door  already, 
halted.  "You  seem  to  know  everything 
here  in  Westmorland." 

"  It  is  my  business  and  my  prime  affair  in 
life,  Mr.  Lambert.  London  is  London,  and 
Westmorland  is  Westmorland.  There's  a 
gulf  between  the  two — a  gulf,  I  take  it,  that 
will  for  ever  let  you  go  in  ignorance  of  what 
the  northland  spirit  is.  Its  subtleties  are 
infinite,  believe  me." 

Sir  John  Hope  was  riding  out  of  his  own 
gate,  an  hour  or  so  later,  when  he  was 
astounded  to  see  a  company  of  dragoons  in 
the  roadway,  sitting  silent  and  austere  in 
saddle.  A  little  dapper  man  had  reined 
in  his  horse  close  to  the  leader's  and  was 
giving  quick,  peremptory  orders,  so  it 
seemed.  He  turned  at  the  sound  of  hoofs, 
glanced  quietly  at  the  horseman,  and  held 
up  a  hand. 

"  Sir  John  Hope,  by  your  leave  ? "  he 
asked. 


"The  same — and  it's  good  to  see  the 
livery  of  Hanover.  We  loyal  gentry  have 
been  hard  put  to  it  these  days,  what  with 
treason  here  and  treason  there,  and  His 
Majesty  too  lenient." 

Again  Lambert  was  bewildered.  Sir  John  ~ 
was  all  that  he  had  pictured  him — stout  of 
build,  ruddy-faced,  thick-thewed  and  un- 
imaginative—  and  he  spoke  of  "His 
Majesty "  with  a  certain  blunt  awe  and 
reverence.  Then  he  remembered  the  Rider's 
assurance  that  the  northern  subtleties  were 
infinite. 

"  We  cannot  talk  here  on  the  open  high- 
way, sir,"  he  said.  "  You  will  be  pleased 
to  delay  your  ride  a  while,  and  return  with 
me  to  your  own  house." 

"  My  leisure  is  the  King's,  now  and  at 
all  times,"  the  other  answered,  still  with  the 
heavy  air  of  loyalty  that  reminded  Lambert 
of  a  yokel  who  fancied  that  the  King  was 
always  wearing  a  golden  crown  and  always 
riding  over  golden  streets.  Those  four  at 
"  The  Crown  and  Anchor "  had  been 
different,  somehow,  and  his  quick  intuition 
had  discerned  that  the  King,  to  them,  might 
trudge  it  through  roads  of  mud  and  bitter 
weather — footsore,  with  a  thin,  cold  wind 
playing  into  every  crevice  of  his  bones — ■ 
and  only  show  his  royalty  the  more. 

When  they  got  indoors,  and  Sir  John 
suggested  food  and  ale,  Lambert  declined. 
"  One  does  not  take  hospitality  from  a 
prisoner,  Sir  John.  I'm  here  to  ask  you  if 
you  have  any  defence  to  make  against  a 
charge  of  treason." 

"  Treason  ?  "  said  the  other,  standing  big 
and  combative  to  his  full  height.  "  If  you 
come  here  for  an  idle  jest,  I'll  have  you 
thrown  out  by  my  grooms.  What  is  your 
name,  and  by  whose  authority " 

"  His  Majesty's,"  Lambert  interrupted 
drily.  "  You  saw  the  company  I  brought  for 
your  arrest." 

"  Your  name  ?  "  persisted  Hope. 

"  Mr.  Lambert,  who  has  had  so  many 
letters  from  you  that  he  wearied  of  them. 
You  were  hot  for  Hanover— hot  for  the 
Stuart,  too,  it  seems.  Forgive  me  if  I  find 
speech  as  plain  as  your  own,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  loathe  a  man  who  blows  north  and 
south  in  one  breath.  We  shall  teach  you 
by  and  by — in  gaol — to  decide  your  way  of 
loyalty." 

Hope  stormed  up  and  down  the  room  like 
a  man  gone  mad.  Single-hearted,  blunt,  and 
downright,  he  had  been  for  Hanover, 
wondering  that  the  King  sent  none  to  help 
him  against  the  truant  companies  that  rode, 
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m  twos  and  threes,  for  Scotland  and  the 
glamour  that  would  not  die.  Then  he 
conquered  his  passion  and  faced  Lambert. 

"  The  days  are  past  when  a  man  could 
be  hustled  into  prison  on  hearsay  evidence." 

"  But,  Sir  John,  I  told  you  I  was  here  to 
ask  what  defence  you  have  to  make  against 
the  charges." 

"  Defence  ?  The  whole  countryside  knows 
my  record.  When  other  gentry  of  the 
King's  were  cautious,  and  winked  an  eye  at 
all  that's  doing  for  the  Stuart — here  and  in 
Lancashire — I  never  rested.  I've  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  every  Jacobite  from  here 
to  Lancaster,  and  for  that  reason  keep  my 
house  and  men-servants  ready  at  all  hours  to 
stand  a  siege." 

The  man  was  so  sturdy  and  plain-spoken 
that  again  a  troubled  doubt  touched  Lambert. 
"  Then  how  comes  it,"  he  asked,  "  that  four 
gentlemen  of  the  King's  assured  me  just 
now  of  your  likeness  to  one  Simon  the 
Fox,  who  played  with  both  sides  in  the 
Forty-Five  ?  " 

"  You  will  tell  me  their  names." 

"  One  was  Squire  Melling  of  The  Towers." 

Sir  John  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
again,  and,  when  he  halted,  there  was  no 
longer  any  anger  in  his  face,  but  a  question 
and  a  trouble. 

"  I  would  have  you  know,"  he  said  gruffly, 
"  that  Squire  Melling  is  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
close  friend.  He  is  as  honest  for  the  King 
as  I  am,  and  would  be  up  and  doing,  too  ; 
but  he  married  a  wife  three  months  ago,  and 
thinks  too  much  of  his  home  these  days. 
He  may  be  a  laggard,  but  you  will  not 
persuade  me  that  he  lied  about  a  friend." 

"  He  was  eager  enough  for  the  up  and 
doing  when  we  met  at  *  The  Crown  and 
Anchor.'  His  plump  body  was  agog  with 
zeal  for  Hanover,  as  if  his  fifty  years  were 
carried  lightly." 

Sir  John  found  a  sudden  hearty  laugh, 
such  as  came  when  he  or  another  took  a  fall 
in  the  hunting  field  and  clambered  up  to 
saddle  again,  no  worse  for  the  adventure. 
"  They  have  fooled  you,  Mr.  Lambert — 
fooled  you  royally  at  '  The  Crown  and 
Anchor.'  It  was  always  the  Stuart  Crown 
they  had  in  mind  there,  generations  out  of 
mind  ;  and  their  Anchor  was  the  hope  that 
Hanover  and  stable  government  would  be 
overthrown." 

"  I'm  not  accustomed  to  be  fooled,  Sir 
John." 

"Oh,  the  best  of  us  nod  at  times.  It 
happens  that  Squire  Melling  of  The  Towers  is 
slim  and  is  a  score  years  on  the  right  side  of 


fifty.  If  you  doubt  me,  ride  to  The  Towers 
— over  the  hill-top  yonder — and  find  him 
making  love  to  that  young  bride  of  his." 

Lambert  knew  now  that  he  was  a  waif 
and  castaway  in  these  northern  wilds.  It 
had  been  pleasant  to  get  away  from  London 
and  its  faded  intrigues  of  policy,  its  constant 
need  to  bolster  up  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
king.  His  heart  had  warmed  to  the  June 
roads,  with  their  freedom  and  their  honey- 
hearted  fragrance.  He  had  found,  too,  a 
natural,  quiet  satisfaction  that  plain  "Mr. 
Lambert "  should  find  himself  in  command 
of  five-score  horsemen,  with  entire  control  of 
the  officer  who  led  them.  For  a  moment  he 
struggled  with  wounded  pride— with  some- 
thing that  game  dangerously  near  to  self-pity, 
a  weakness  he  abhorred.  Then  his  lean 
mouth  grew  hard,  and  his  little  body 
quivered  with  the  rage  that  shook  him. 

"  You  still  doubt  my  word  ?  "  asked  Sir 
John  testily,  misinterpreting  his  silence.  "  I 
was  riding  to  watch  a  main  of  cocks,  when 
I  found  your  dragoons  drawn  up  at  my 
gate,  and  there  will  be  many  over  at  Meriton 
who  can  vouch  for  me." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  word.  Instead, 
Sir  John,  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  this 
absurdity  they  led  me  into  at  '  The  Crown 
and  Anchor.'  We  all  nod  at  times,  as 
you  say,  and  sometimes  the  awakening  is 
bitter." 

"  Oh,  never  grieve,  man.  All  life  is  just 
like  a  hunting  day — the  harder  the  bump, 
the  quicker  to  saddle  again,  if  a  man  asks  to 
keep  his  courage  up." 

"  I'm  entirely  in  saddle  again  ;  and,  by 
that  token,  I  should  like  to  ride  to  Meriton 
with  you  and  watch  the  cock-fight,  if  the 
place  is  near  at  hand." 

"  Xo  more  than  a  league  away  ;  but  I 
do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Lambert.  If 
Squire  Thorpe  and  two  others  of  his  kidney 
are  at  the  tavern,  our  business  is  to  take 
them." 

"  It  is — and  to  make  sure  of  taking  them 
without  undue  blood-letting." 

"Your  dragoons  could  give  you  that 
surety." 

"  Could  they  ?  "  asked  Lambert,  his  sharp 
wits  at  work  again.  "  From  what  I  saw  of 
those  four  gentlemen,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
even  if  my  hundred  troopers  came  against 
them,  they  would  house  themselves  in  some 
convenient  barn  and  fight  it  to  the  last." 

"  They're  of  that  breed,  I  admit,"  Sir 
John  assented,  with  grudging  praise  ;  "  but 
we  should  take  them,  dead  or  alive,  and 
kill  this  Rising  at  its  birth." 
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"  The  King,  as  it  chances,  thinks  other- 
wise. You  will  listen  to  me,  for  I  speak  of 
what  I  know.  The  King  is  as  worldly-wise 
as  you  and  I  are,  Sir  John.  He  knows  that 
Hanover  has  settled  in  among  us,  like  a  tree 
that  wTas  a  sapling  when  they  brought  the 
first  William  to  rule  Merry  England.  Since 
then  the  tree's  roots  have  grown  and 
thickened,  and  it  can  stand  all  kinds  of 
gales,  save  one." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?  "  asked  the 
other  bluntly,  caring  little  for  politics  at  any 
time,  but  never  less  than  now,  when  they 
should  be  riding  to  smoke  out  the  hornet's 
nest  known  as  "  The  Crown  and  Anchor  " 
tavern. 

"  A  second  Culloden,  friend.  For  sixty 
years  they've  been  trying  to  hush  up  that 
affair  of  butchery,  and  every  little  while 
another  Eising  comes,  like  a  ghost  from  the 
ancient  graves.  And  England  is  tiring  of 
Hanover — w7as  a  little  wreary,  believe  me, 
before  the  first  George  had  ended  his  first 
year  on  the  throne." 

"  The  more  need  to  kill  this  and  all  other 
Risings,  so  it  seems  to  a  plain  country 
squire." 

"  True,  Sir  John.  We  kill  this  present 
Rising  gently,  as  a  mother  puts  her  child  to 
sleep.  You're  hungry  still  for  me  to  un- 
chain those  dragoons  of  mine  ?  If  I  did, 
and  if  there  was  killing  of  these  Stuart 
fanatics,  there  would  be  beacons  lit  from 
Lancaster  to  John  o'  Groats — not  obvious 
beacons  on  the  hill-tops,  but  the  sort  that 
men  carry  in  their  hearts,  one  speeding  the 
message  forward  to  another  in  the  byways 
and  the  taverns." 

"  I  begin  to  catch  some  glimmer  of  your 
meaning,"  said  Hope,  with  a  quaint  wistful- 
ness,  "but  I'd  have  liked  to  loose  your 
bull-dogs  at  that  inn  of  ill  repute." 

"  Doubtless,  and  so  should  I.  Sir  John," 
lie  broke  off,  practical  and  alert,  "  you  tell 
me  of  the  Jacobite  spirit  that  is  smouldering 
into  flame  in  Westmorland  and  Lancashire. 
And  I  tell  you,  in  turn,  that  it  is  the  same 
in  Yorkshire  wherever  ancient  gen  try  hood 
survives — that  the  Highlands  are  ready  as 
March  heather  for  a  spark  to  fire  them — 
that  there  are  hot-headed  folk  in  Ireland 
who  will  not  forget  the  Stuart.  His  Majesty 
is  constantly  at  war  with  France,  and 
Scotland  was  always  heart-sister  to  France 
since  Mary  Stuart's  time.  Will  you  believe 
me,  sir,  that  England  stands  in  grave  peril 
at  this  moment  ?  " 

"  I  must  believe  you ;  but  it  seemed  to 
me,  before  your  coming,  that  the  country 


never  stood  in  such  security.  These  dreamers 
who  dance  after  Prince  Charlie's  ghost — 
they  are  few." 

"So  were  the  dreamers  who  trudged 
south  with  Charlie  in  the  flesh — trudged, 
through  evil  roads  and  weather,  as  far  as 
Derby  Town.  That,  too,  was  a  moment 
perilous  for  England  ;  for,  if  the  Prince  had 
had  his  way,  there'd  have  been  London  in 
his  hands,  and  all  the  country  revelling 
to  have  shaken  off  the  fat,  dull  rule  of 
Hanover.  Your  pardon,  Sir  John.  Even 
the  King's  'Mr.  Lambert'  must  have  his 
leisure  moments,  and  it  happens  that  history 
and  philosophy  are  the  hobbies  of  my  private 
life.  It  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  if  we  got 
to  horse  and  rode  out  to  your  main  of  cocks." 

When  they  reached  the  highroad  again, 
the  dragoons  were  sitting  loosely  in  saddle, 
but  a  sharp  command  from  their  leader 
brought  them  to  stiff  and  soldierly  attention. 
Lambert's  pride  recovered  from  the  wounds 
that  had  rankled  underneath  all  his  brisk 
handling  of  the  new  adventure.  It  was 
pleasant  once  again  to  have  control  of  five- 
score big  horsemen,  and  to  give  commands 
in  English  to  an  officer  who  had  some 
guttural  trouble  with  his  throat. 

"You  will  find  a  convenient  wood— say, 
the  spinney  down  yonder  by  the  stream — 
and  hide  your  men  again  until  further 
orders  reach  you." 

The  officer  saluted  with  entire  punctilio, 
though  he  had  been  given  to  understand, 
when  he  rode  north  with  his  men,  that  there 
was  to  be  butcher-play,  and  ale  that  ran  in 
fountains,  instead  of  this  lack-lustre  hiding 
in  the  woodlands. 

"  He  was  quiet  enough,  and  civil  to  my 
orders,"  laughed  Mr.  Lambert,  as  they 
took  the  road.  "But  you  did  not  see 
Culloden  in  his  eyes,  as  I  did.  I  am  more 
than  ever  glad,  Sir  John,  that  this  affair  is 
to  be  settled  by  gentlemen  of  ours  against 
gentlemen  of  theirs." 

Sir  John  himself  could  not  guess  what 
his  companion  had  in  mind,  but  his  slow 
wits  yielded  to  the  other's  brisk  security  of 
judgment. 

"You  wTere  talking  of  the  few  Stuart 
dreamers  left  among  us,"  said  Lambert  by 
and  by.  "  As  the  King's  trusted  servant,  I 
have  great  faith  in  majorities  and  common- 
sense.  In  my  leisure  moments — when  it  is 
permitted  me  to  live  and  be  a  man — I  know 
that  the  wTorld  has  always  been  guided  and 
helped  forward  by  the  few — by  such  a  few 
as  followed  Charlie  through  the  sleet  and 
murk  to   Derby — men  bound   by  one  big, 
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consuming  faith  that  might  falter  for  a 
moment  in  its  stride,  but  always  rallied 
gamely." 

"  If  it  were  not  for  your  dragoons,"  said 
Hope  uneasily,  "  I  should  begin  to  suspect 
you,  Mr.  Lambert. " 

"  If  it  were  not  for  them,  there  are  times 
when  I  should  begin  to  suspect  myself.  As 
it  is,  I'm  honest  for  the  King  ;  but  this 
something  that  is  Stuart  love— believe  me, 
sir,  that  Culloden  could  not  kill  it.  Con- 
tempt and  ridicule,  in  these  late  days  of 
common-sense,  seem  only  to  burnish  the 
silver  of  their  lost  and  gallant  hope.  And  I 
tell  you,  as  a  philosopher,  that  the  little 
scattered  companies  riding  north  to  Scotland 
might  begin  the  overthrow  of  Hanover 
to-morrow — if  there  were  serious  bloodshed. 
That  is  why  we  go  to  your  main  of  cocks." 

Sir  John  was  shaken  out  of  ancient  ruts 
and  old  complacency. 

"  You  live  near  to  His  Majesty,"  he  said, 
with  great  simplicity.  "  Do  you  give  me 
your  word  of  honour  that  England  is  so 
nearly  lost  ?  " 

"  So  nearly  lost,  sir,  that  you  would  have 
to  laugh,  lest  you  cried  instead,  if  I  told  you 
all  I  know.  Napoleon  is  a  great  general, 
and  we  have  only  courage  and  great 
obstinacy  to  match  against  his  wits.  If  we 
gave  cause  for  setting  the  heather  blazing  in 
the  Highlands — why,  we've  few  troops  at 
home  to  meet  the  onset,  though  they've 
spared  me  a  hundred  lusty  horsemen." 

"  And  your  plan,  Mr.  Lambert  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  tell  my  needs  to  your  friends, 
and  gather  a  little  company  of  them  for  this 
journey  to  '  The  Crown  and  Anchor.'  If  wTe 
got  but  half  a  dozen  volunteers,  they  would 
be  enough,  surely,  to  capture  those  four 
Stuart  men  ?  If  wounds  are  taken — or  even 
a  man  killed  on  one  side  or  the  other — it 
would  be  merely  an  affair  of  honour  between 
gentlemen  who  chose  to  pick  a  quarrel  about 
politics." 

Sir  John  nodded  with  brisk  approval. 
"  It's  not  my  habit  to  think  far  ahead,  but 
your  plan  is  the  better.  I  can  see  now  that, 
if  I'd  had  my  way,  there  might  well  have 
been  another  cry  of  '  Butcher  Cumberland ' 
sounding  up  and  down  the  North.  And, 
after  all,  it  will  be  better  sport  for  us  than 
cock-fighting." 

"  Or  than  spying,"  said  the  other,  with 
dry  contempt  of  his  calling.  "I  have  a  third 
hobby,  as  it  chances,  and  my  own  sword  may 
do  a  little  in  the  coming  fight,  Sir  John." 

At  "The  Crown  and  Anchor,"  meanwhile, 
the  four  who  had  fooled  Mr.   Lambert  so 


pleasantly  had  got  up  from  their  wine  and 
were  standing  in  the  cool,  drowsy  garden  of 
the  inn.  The  jest  had  been  .good  while  it 
lasted,  but  they  were  thinking  now  of  the 
fifty  horsemen  who  were  overdue  from 
Lancashire. 

"  It  would  be  simple  enough  to  ride  back 
and  warn  them,"  said  Squire  Thorpe,  "  but 
they  are  coming  by  the  many  by-roads 
that  lead  to  the  tavern  here,  in  scattered 
companies.  If  they  were  riding  the  broad 
highway  all  together " 

"  There's  time  enough,"  broke  in  Trevor, 
taking  an  indolent,  quiet  pinch  of  snuff. 
"  Our  dapper  man  of  George's  has  not 
reached  Sir  John  Hope  as  yet,  and,  when  he 
does,  there'll  be  a  wealth  of  explanations. 
What  do  you  say,  Lastingham  ?  " 

Lastingham  roused  himself  with  some 
difficulty.  He  had  been  listening  to  the 
to-and-fro  of  voices  that  floated  down  from 
the  chamber  over  the  inn's  roomy  porch. 
Trevor's  girl  was  there — he  would  know  her 
voice  if  the  trump  of  Judgment  Day  rang 
out,  for  its  music  was  warp  and  weft  of  his 
manhood,  something  intimate  and  strangely 
dear,  as  of  the  Stuart  ballads  that  could 
never  lose  their  magic.  He  heard  Nora's 
voice,  too — a  quiet,  comfortable  voice — and 
guessed  that  Miss  Trevor  was  safe  again 
in  her  maid's  care.  And  he  was  glad  of 
it,  though  he  had  grudged  Nora's  riding  out 
with  them — as  any  bridegroom  would  have 
done — when  he  took  the  Gretna  road  with 
Trevor's  girl. 

It  was  such  a  little  while  since  they  had 
taken  that  journey,  as  time  was  reckoned  ; 
but  the  body -and  heart  of  him  had  gone 
through  years  of  struggle,  so  it  seemed, 
since  he  went  up  and  down  the  highway  to 
Carlisle,  knowing  that  Miss  Trevor  was  in 
Sir  Richard  Swayne's  ward  and  keeping. 
Through  all  the  joy  of  knowing  that  Madge 
was  safe  and  near,  a  sudden  hardness  came 
'to  Lastingham.  There  would  be  leisure  for 
a  duel  with  Sir  Richard — there  must  be 
leisure—before  they  wrent  out  together  on 
the  Stuart's  business  up  in  Scotland.  Swayne, 
after  all,  wras  a  gentleman,  in  his  queer, 
muddled  way,  and  would  understand  the 
urgent  need. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Lastingham  ?  " 
asked  Squire  Thorpe,  with  testy  repetition  of 
Trevor's  question. 

"That  we  stay  .here,  Squire,  until  news 
comes  that  Mr.  Lambert  is  bringing  his 
dragoons  to  capture  us.  You  have  Sir  John 
Hope's  house  watched,  no  doubt  ?  " 

"  Day  and  night,  sir.     At  this  moment  a 


"Swayne,  coming  indoors   in   search   of  the  wine  whose  flavour  he  tasted  already   in  anticipation,  stood   rigid 
'  &  on  the  threshold.1' 
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stable-lad  of  mine  is  sitting  on  a  gate  that 
overlooks  the  house,  dangling  his  legs  and 
seeming  to  have  naught  else  to  do  save  eat 
a  cold  slice  of  bacon  now  and  then." 

"To  be  sure,  you  would  advise  staying 
on,"  said  Trevor,  with  a  glance  at  the 
casement  overhead. 

Lastingham  laughed  at  the  kindly  jest ; 
and  then  his  face  grew  lined  and  grave. 
"  There  are  many  friends  of  ours  who  come 
to  this  meeting  at  the  tavern.  They  are 
men,  and  no  chance  of  warfare  could  hurt 
them  as  Lambert's  ruffians  could  hurt  what 
you  and  I  have  in  keeping  here.  I  was 
near  to  a  coward  just  now,  when  I  heard 
Madge's  voice,  and  longed  to  play  traitor  to 
our  men  of  Lancashire — longed  to  take  her 
out  of  danger  before  danger  threatened." 

"  Why,  lad,  it's  hard  on  you — devilish 
hard,"  said  Squire  Thorpe,  clapping  him 
roughly  on  the  shoulder.  "  Trust  that 
stable-lad  to  give  us  time  ;  and,  for  your 
part,  get  indoors  a  while  and  tell  Miss 
Trevor  how  we  stand — you,  and  she,  and  all 
of  us — just  as  I  did  with  my  own  wife  when 
the  last  Rising  put  us  all  in  jeopardy." 

"  My  steps  were  turned  that  way  already, 
Squire.  You  are  sure  of  that  stable-boy  of 
yours,  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  As  I  trust  myself — even  a  little  more, 
maybe." 

When  he  had  gone,  Trevor  and  the  Squire 
glanced  at  each  other  with  charitable  know- 
ledge that  they,  too,  had  known  Lastingham 's 
sort  of  eagerness  in  the  long  ago ;  and 
Thorpe,  for  his  part,  was  more  boyish  now 
than  he  had  been  twenty  years  since,  because 
marriage  had  showed  itself,  as  days? and 
years  went  by,  a  communion  all-hallowed  by 
the  give-and-take  of  everyday  and  by  some 
grace  of  reverence  that  went  like  a  little 
light  ahead. 

"He  is  right,"  said  Thorpe,  moving 
uneasily  about  the  garden  path.  "  There's 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  hundred 
lambs  of  Mr.  Lambert's  are  gentler  than 
Cumberland's  dragoons  were,  and  our  women 
stand  in  grievous  peril." 

"  They  do,"  assented  Trevor,  all  his  half- 
mocking  indolence  gone.  "  They  do,  Squire  ; 
but,  please  God,  we  know  how  to  defend 
them,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.  And, 
after  that — if  your  stable-boy  does  not  run 
fast  enough  to  us,  I  mean,  or  if  they  shoot 
him  on  the  way — why,  we  can  just  die  with 
honour,  as  we  bade  our  women  die." 

"  Why  do  our  fifty  men  from  Lancaster 
dally  on  the  road  so  long  ?  "  asked  Thorpe, 
pacing   up   and    down   with    a    consuming 


restlessness.  "  They  should  have  been  here 
three  hoars  since,  allowing  for  all  mischances 
of  the  byways,  and  I'm  as  disinclined  as 
Mr.  Lastingham  to  take  too  long  a  risk  for — 
for  our  women-folk." 

In  their  absorption  they  had  not  seen  the 
Eider  steal  away  and  get  to  saddle  ;  and 
when  Thorpe  turned  to  ask  him  what  were 
best  to  be  done,  the  friend  ripe  in  knowledge 
and  in  counsel  had  deserted  him  at  need. 
It  seemed  to  Thorpe,  in  this  bitter  moment, 
that  they  were  forsaken  men,  waiting  for 
Lancashire  loyalists  who  failed  them,  too,  by 
tarrying  endlessly.  And  indoors  was  his 
wife,  and  Trevor's  girl,  and  all  that  might 
be,  if  his  stable-boy  went  to  sleep  in  the 
middle  of  this  high  adventure. 

The  clank  of  hoofs  came  down  and  up 
the  roadway,  and  a  gross,  ill-favoured  man 
got  from  the  saddle  of  a  horse  as  big  and 
unwieldy  as  himself.  He  shouted  for  a 
groom,  and  cursed  him  when  he  came,  and 
afterwards  strode  heavily  into  the  garden 
and  saluted  the  two  men. 

"  I  was  not  of  your  company  till  yesterday, 
gentlemen,  as  you  know,"  he  said,  "but, 
since  the  Stuart  put  his  blandishment  about 
me,  I've  been  vastly  busy.  I  knew  that  the 
King  was  sending  a  certain  Mr.  Lambert  to 
Westmorland  with  a  company  of  dragoons. 
Hanover  gave  me  the  news  without  any 
word  of  honour  on  my  part  that  I  should 
keep  it  secret." 

Thorpe  nodded  briskly.  "  We  could  not 
persuade  you  yesterday  to  stay  and  sup  with 
us.  You  had  a  lonely  road  to  take,  you 
told  us." 

Svvayne  gave  one  of  his  rough,  impatient 
laughs  that  had  a  snarl  behind  it.  "  I 
minded  that  little  enough.  It's  the 
returning  lonely  that  spoils  my  temper. 
Once  I  joined  your  forlorn  hope,  I  was 
eager  to  serve  the  Stuart  without  stint,  as 
my  father  did  in  his  time  ;  and  it  happened 
that  I  had  knowledge  to  back  up  my  will. 
Loyalists  were  halting  constantly  at  the 
tavern  here,  and  the  King's  'Mr.  Lambert' 
is  no  healthy  man  to  have  for  neighbour 
these  days." 

"  Yes  ?  "  asked  Thorpe  impatiently. 

"Oh,  give  me  time,"  protested  Swayne. 
"What  with  dusty  roads,  and  useless  rides, 
and  disappointment,  my  throat  is  like  a 
limekiln.  And  I'm  tired — astoundinglv 
tired." 

Surrender  of  Trevor's  girl  to  another, 
the  new  wine  of  Stuart  fervour  that,  as  he 
put  it  to  himself,  was  poured  into  the 
ancient   wine-skin   of   his  body,  the    after- 
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sickness  of  the  wound,  not  healed  as  yet, 
that  Lastingham  had  given  him  in  duel — 
these  had  set  their  marks  on  him.  And 
they  were  good  marks,  somehow,  as  Trevor 
and  Squire  Thorpe  saw  them  now. 

"It  was  this  way,"  Swayne  went  on. 
"  Lambert  himself  would  be  hard  enough  to 
find  at  any  time,  for  he's  a  complete  and 
finished  weasel ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
company  of  dragoons  could  not  be  hidden 
easily.  So  I  made  it  my  business  to  ride 
here  and  there,  seeking  the  uniform  of 
Hanover.  I  found  countless  glens  and  woods 
where  a  regiment  might  hide,  and  learned 
much  of  the  geography  of  this  part  of 
Westmorland,  but  devil  a  glimpse  I  got 
of  Hanover's  dragoons.  And  then  it  seemed 
best  to  ride  here  and  warn  you  that  you  go 
in  danger — in  instant  danger." 

Half  Thorpe's  anxiety  slipped  from  him 
as  he  told  of  the  jest-in-earnest  they  had 
fastened  on  the  King's  Mr.  Lambert — how 
they  had  played  him  as  a  skilful  angler  plays 
a  fish  that  has  gob  the  hook  into  its  throat. 
And  Swayne  shook  with  laughter,  promising 
himself  that,  if  ever  he  got  safe  again  to 
London,  the  King  should  hear  of  these  gay 
doings  up  in  Westmorland,  and  he  would  win 
a  pardon  for  them  all. 

"  The  venture  goes  as  well  as  that  ?  "  he 
said.  "  Then,  by  your  leave,  I'll  get  indoors 
and  clear  the  dust  from  my  big  throat.  There 
should  be  claret  in  the  cellars — and,  believe 
me,  that's  the  only  liquor  to  quench  my  kind 
of  thirst.  A  cool,  thrifty  wine,  and  a  bottle 
or  so  leaves  the  wits  steadier  than  it  found 
them  at  the  first." 

"  What  do  you  make  of  him  ? "  asked 
Trevor,  as  Swayne  took  his  tired  big  body 
indoors. 

"  Make  of  him  ?  He  grows  rather  like  a 
man  these  days." 

Lastingham,  meanwhile,  had  found  Nora 
tripping  downstairs  on  some  errand  Trevor's 
girl  had  given  her. 

"  Kun  back,  Nora,  and  tell  the  mistress 
that  I  need  her,"  he  said  sharply. 

Something  in  his  face  and  tone  warned 
Nora  that  there  was  trouble  near  at  hand, 
and  she  hinted  as  much  to  Miss  Trevor,  who 
was  standing  at  the  mirror,  asking  herself 
with  frenzied  indecision  whether  Jack  would 
like  her  to  put  on  the  hat  which  she  had 
worn  since  they  left  Lancaster,  or  the  trim 
three-cornered  affair  which  Mrs.  Thorpe  had 
brought  her. 

"  It  will  sit  so  bonnily  on  that  dainty  head 
of  yours,"  the  Squire's  wife  had  said,  "  and  it 
seems  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the  Forty-Five." 


Even  when  Nora  brought  Lastingham's 
message,  the  girl  halted  for  a  while  before 
donning  the  three-cornered  hat  ;  and,  after 
she  had  reached  the  bend  of  the  stair  and 
seen  Jack's  eager,  haggard  face  below,  she 
turned  back. 

"Come,"  he  said,  in  a  masterful,  sharp 
voice  she  had  not  heard  till  now,  "  and  come 
quickly,  Madge." 

"  It  was  the  blue  cloak,  dear,"  she  said. 
"  I  had  to  run  back  for  it,  because— because 
it's  part  of  us  by  this  time.  We  dare  not  lose 
it,  even  if  we  wished." 

The  sleepy  evening  sunlight  filtered 
through  the  open  door.  Outside,  there  was 
the  sound  of  men's  voices  and  of  lowing  kine. 
All  was  in  the  losing  or  the  gain,  and  God 
only  knew  how  near  the  dragoons  of  Hanover 
were  riding. 

A  man  wastes  few  words  at  such  a  time, 
and  Lastingham  told  her  how  they  stood  in 
peril,  she  and  he,  and  the  deed  that  might  be 
asked  of  him.  He  had  not  guessed  till  now 
how  sweet  life  was,  and  all  the  homage  of  his 
love  for  this  dear  Rose  of  Lancaster  ;  and  he 
was  sorry,  in  a  sick,  dismaying  way,  that 
he  had  broken  the  news  so  bluntly. 

Trevor's  girl  stood  apart  for  a  while,  and, 
when  she  turned,  there  was  starshine  and 
great  wonder  in  her  eyes.  "  You  think  I 
fear,  Jack  ?  I  dare  not  fear,  remembering 
the  yesterdays.  I've  been  wayward,  dear, 
and  foolish,  but  now  I  seem  to  hear  all  the 
women  sobbing — sobbing  with  great  courage, 
Jack — when  they  brought  their  dead  back 
from  Culloden." 

Gravely,  with  a  wistfulness  that  seemed  to 
reach  over  the  rim  of  this  disastrous,  muddled 
world,  their  glances  met ;  and  then  Lasting- 
ham took  her  into  his  arms  with  quiet, 
abiding  strength.  And  a  little  happy 
trembling  came  about  Trevor's  girl,  and 
they  stood  remote  from  fret  and  uproar  of 
the  highways,  as  if  the  wide,  sheltering  wings 
of  heaven  were  about  them  both. 

It  was  an  astounding  thing  to  Lastingham 
— then,  as  ever  afterwards — that  it  was  not 
he  who  found  the  first  clear  note  of  hope  in 
this  adventure. 

"  Jack,"  she  said,  her  voice  low  and  gentle, 
"  we  rode  so  eagerly  for  Gretna,  you  and  I. 
And  it  is  not  to  be,  perhaps  ;  but  if  I  go 
by  your  hand,  Jack — why,  you'll  follow  soon, 
and  the  bridal  kiss  out  there — it  may  be 
sweeter  than  we  hope  or  dream  of  now." 

Swayne,  coming  indoors  in  search  of  the 
wine  whose  flavour  he  tasted  already  in 
anticipation,  stood  rigid  on  the  threshold.  If 
he  had  sinned  in  his  devil-may-care,  rough 
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life,  he  took  penance  for  it  all  now  and  here. 
To  fancy  Trevor's  girl  in  Lastinghain's  arms 
was  one  thing,  but  to  see  her  close  beside 
him— to  see  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land  about  her  face— was  purgatory, 
complete  and  absolute.  He  was  of  a  breed 
that  could  take  nothing,  evil  or  good,  in  quiet 
draughts,  but  must  gulp  at  life.  And  now  a 
great  cry  escaped  him,  as  of  a  beast  in  pain. 
Lastingham  turned  and  saw  Swayne  there, 
his  gross  body  hiding  the  sunlight  of  the 
out-of-doors.  He  remembered  many  things 
since  he  set  out  with  Madge  Trevor  for  the 
Gretna  smithy  ;  and  Swayne,  conquering  his 
agony,  remembered,  too. 


Miss  Trevor  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other,  touched  Lastingham  lightly  on  the 
arm,  and  went  upstairs  again  in  search  of 
Nora.  If  she  was  wayward  when  things 
went  easily,  Trevor's  girl  had  a  fine, 
ancestral  knowledge  of  the  moments  when 
men  must  necessarily  light  and  women  cry 
their  hearts  out. 

Lastingham  took  three  paces  forward  and 
saluted  Swayne  with  grave  decorum.  "  We 
are  completely  at  each  other's  service,  Sir 
Richard  ?  " 

"  Completely,  Mr.  Lastingham.  Give  me 
leisure  to  slake  my  limekiln  of  a  throat  with 
claret,  and  I  am  with  you." 


A  further  episode  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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THE    TRAINING    OF 
BOYS    FOR    THE    SEA 


By    CHARLES    T.    BATEMAN 


T 


INHERE  is  no  need  for  me  to  enlarge 
upon  the  supreme  necessity,  from 
a  national  point  of  view,  of  main- 
taining an  adequate  supply  of  trained  seamen 
of  British  birth,  but  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  remind  you  that  the  advantages 
to  the  boys  themselves  of  the  career  that  is 
opened  to  them  upon  their  entry  into  a 
training  ship  compare  favourably  even  at 
the  present  time,  when  juvenile  employment 
commands  unusually  high  wages,  with  the 
opportunities  available  to  them  on  shore." 

A  former  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  thus  summed  up  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  boys  to  seek  a  career  on  the 
sea,  and  the  opportunities,  financial  and 
otherwise,  of  such  a  choice. 

Outside  H.M.  Forces,  no  calling  during 
the  War  added  to  itself  such  glory  as  that 
of  the  Merchant  Service.     Passing' through 


the  fires  of  attack  and  sacrifice,  its  seamen 
rivalled  those  who  lived  in  Elizabethan 
days.  Although  they  were  not  actively 
participating  hi  hostilities,  the  enemy 
sought  to  challenge  their  rights  on  the 
sea's  highway.  Nothing  daunted,  they 
defied  his  threat,  and  carried  to  our  shores 
and  those  of  the  Allies  food  and  i^aw 
materials.  Maiming  of  limbs  and  death 
dogged  them.  Some  were  caught  by  the 
Hun's  deadly  shaft,  and  their  mangled 
bodies  swirled  down  to  the  ocean's  abyss. 
The  survivors,  on  returning  to  shore  'in 
open  boats,  often  more  dead  than  alive,  after 
careful  nursing  and  attention,  returned  to 
their  ports  for  another  ship.  It  is  a  story 
that  deserves  to  live  in  the  nation's  annals 
for  ever. 

Before  the  War  we  thought  lightly  of  the 
merchant   sailor.     His   pay   and   treatment 
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bore  no  equivalent  to  the  risks  he  ran  and 
the  services  he  rendered  to  the  Empire. 
Never  again  can  he  be  placed  so  low  in 
the  social  scale.  He  has  won  a  higher 
position  by  his  deeds  during  the  War  both 
for  himself  and  those  who  follow  him. 

In  1898  the  then  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  stated  that  the  decline  of  British 
sailors  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  had  been  a 
matter  of  considerable  anxiety  to  all  who 
had  the  interest  of  the  country  at  heart. 
In  1891  there  were  41,590  British  sailors  on 
board  British  ships,  and  in  1896  the  number 
had  decreased  to  35,020,  showing  a  falling 
off  of  6,570.  In  1891  there  were  13,432 
foreigners  on  board  British  ships,  and  in 
1896  the  number  had  increased  to  14,469. 
It  was,  he  said,  a  disquieting  fact  that  the 
number  of  the  decrease  of  British  sailors 
was  most  marked  amongst  the  younger 
men.  In  1896  there  were  3,981  fewer 
under  25  years  of  age  than  in  1891.  In  the 
event  of  the  Naval  Beserves  being  called  out, 
he  explained  that  our  mercantile  shipping 
would  almost  entirely  be  left  to  foreigners. 

Authorities  estimate  that  immediately 
before  the  War  45  per  cent,  of  aliens  were 
working  on  British  ships.  The  undesira- 
bility  and  danger  of  such  a  position  are 
apparent,  and  the  War  has  at  least  added  an 
additional  warning  to  the  continuance  of 
this  arrangement.  In  some  quarters  the  cry 
is    expressed  :    "  British    men    for    British 


ships."  Whether  this  course  is  practical  or 
not,  there  exists  absolute  necessity  for  main- 
taining a  higher  proportion  of  our  own  kith 
and  kin  in  the  Empire's  sea  trade.  This  is 
possible  only  by  adopting  a  well-defined 
policy — by  training  thousands  of  boys  each 
year  for  the  sea,  and  by  ensuring  efficient 
methods  of  recruiting  adequate  to  the 
occasion.  Pay  and  prospects  should  be  based 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  good  to  attract  the  right 
class  of  youngster.  Decent  food  and  reason- 
able conditions  are  also  essential.  Given 
desirable  arrangements,  a  steady  stream  of 
boys  may  be  induced  to  serve  on  British 
merchant  ships. 

As  far  as  pay  is  concerned,  the  boy  at 
sea  now  receives  wages  that  compare  favour- 
ably with  those  on  land.  When,  too,  it 
is  remembered  that  he  does  not  belong 
to  a  blind  alley  occupation,  but  is  learning  a 
reputable  trade— with  excellent  chances  of 
promotion,  according  to  his  ability — and  may 
expect  reasonable  treatment,  the  fact  can  be 
appreciated  that  the  calling  of  the  sea  bears 
now  no  relation  to  former  days. 

Up  to  1830  the  Navy  and  the  Merchant 
Service  were  recruited  together.  Many 
authorities  urge  the  need  for  a  reversion  to 
former  methods.  Commander  Capper,  R.N., 
who  has  given  consideration  to  the  subject, 
informed  the  writer  that  the  Navy  possesses 
the  right  system,  and  if  the  machinery  were 
enlarged  to  meet  the  circumstances,  the  boys 
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could  receive  a  training  that  would  lift  the 
whole  'personnel  of  the  Merchant  Service. 

"  To-day,"  says  this  officer,  "  five  boys 
offer  themselves  for  every  one  vacancy  in 
the  Navy.  We  should  capture  and  train  the 
whole    lofc.      At   least   2,000   are   required 
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every  year  for  the  Navy,  and  no  fewer  than 
10,000  for  the  Mercantile  Marine.  Train 
them  all  in  the  same  way.  Take  the  cream 
for  the  Navy,  and  the  others  for  the  Mer- 
chant Service.  If  the  rule  were  made  that 
the  large  ships  should  take  a  certain  number 
each  year,  we  could  keep  them  in  the  Eoyal 
Naval  Reserve.  Every  year  they  would 
come  up  for  drill,  and  preserve  the  Navy 
atmosphere  for  cleanliness  and  smartness. 
Those  who  behaved  themselves  might  obtain 
the  chance  of  joining  the  Navy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  high-spirited  boy,  who  kicked 
against  the  stern  discipline  and  regularity 
in  the  Navy,  might  prefer  the  Mercantile 
Marine.  In  any  case,  the  Admiralty  would 
preserve  control  of  the  nation's  available 
sea-going  boyhood." 

Commander  Capper's  views  have  received 
endorsement  in  various  influential  quarters. 
For  the  time  being,  however,  they  belong  to 
the  problems  of  the  future,  and  await  trans- 
lation in  a  general  scheme.  Apart  from  this 
plan,  several  courses  are  open  to  the  right 
kind  of  boy.  (1)  Even  whilst  he  attends 
the  elementary  school,  opportunities  are 
offered  him   of   joining  a  company  of  Sea 


Scouts ;  (2)  after  leaving  school  he  can 
enter  a  training  ship  or  nautical  training 
school  ;  or  (3)  accept  the  Shipping  Federa- 
tion apprenticeship  scheme  ;  or  (4)  join  a 
ship  as  a  deck  boy,  cabin  boy,  or  cook's  boy. 
(1)  By  adopting  the  first  course,  a  boy  can 
analyse  to  some  ex- 
tent his  love  and 
capacity  for  the  sea. 
Not  every  lad  who 
is  captivated  by  the 
adventure  of  a 
roving  life,  or  by 
the  sailor's  free-and- 
easy  ways,  possesses 
qualities  for  such  a 
strenuous  and 
dangerous  calling. 
Much  tribulation  of 
spirit  will  be  saved 
the  officers,  as  well 
as  the  boys  them- 
selves, if  their  fitness 
is  tested  before  they 
have  gone  too  far  to 
draw  back.  Through 
the  Sea  Scouts 
organisation  they 
can  also  obtain 
guidance  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  suitable 
branch  of  t  h  e 
Service.  Sea  Scouts  are  connected  with 
General  Sir  R.  Baden-Powell's  organisation, 
and  enshrine  in  their  constitution  those 
virtues  which  have  rendered  the  'greatest 
service  to  the  nation's  boyhood. 

With  the  approval  and  advice  of  General 
Sir  Pl.  Baden-Powell,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Sailors'  Society  commemorated  its 
centenary  by  establishing  sea  scholarships  in 
connection  with  the  Sea  Scouts  movement. 
These  incentives  are  designed  to  give  the 
boy  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
cost  of  his  training  the  chance  of  a  sea  career. 
In  the  Scouts  he  receives  training  in 
elementary  seamanship,  and  is  taught  a  high 
standard  of  honour,  discipline,  and  general 
conduct. 

Boys  who  promise  well  sit  for  an  examina- 
tion in  first  aid,  signalling,  seamanship, 
navigation,  nautical  terms,  French  and 
Spanish,  and  are  expected  to  obtain 
75  per  cent,  of  marks.  The  Society  is 
prepared  to  pay  or  advance  the  apprenticeship 
fees  to  successful  candidates,  who  at  the  end 
of  the  apprenticeship  period  at  sea  receive 
the  necessary  training  at  the  Society's  King 
Edward  VII.  Nautical  School  for  the  Board 
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of  Trade  certificate.     Scores  of  officers  have 
passed  through  this  excellent  institution. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Trade  advises  a  boy  to 
join  a  training  ship  or  a  shore  establishment, 
for  the  reason  that  the  change  from  life  on 
shore  is  not  so  sudden  for  him  as  if  he  went 
to  sea  at  once.  At  the  training  ship  he  is 
amongst  boys  of  his  own  size  and  age,  with 
whom  he  can  stand  as  equal  whilst  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  sea-going  ways  and  habits. 
Some  authorities  adopt  a  different  view,  and 
suggest  that  sea  training  is  necessary.  "  Let 
the  boy  start  straight  away  on  a  ship,"  is 
their  advice.  But  if  he  accepts  the  Board 
of  Trade  view,  he  should  enter  the  training 
ship  or  shore  establishment  directly  he  leaves 
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the  elementary  school,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  should  spend  about  a  year  there. 

An  obvious  advantage  attaches  to  the 
training  ship  or  shore  establishment  by  the 
conditions  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  permitting  half  the  time  so  spent  there — 
nob  exceeding  one  year — to  be  reckoned  as 
service  at  sea,  when  sitting  for  the  examination 
in  respect  to  a  Board  of  Trade  second  mate's 
certificate. 

Several  ships  and  establishments  are 
available  for  training  lads  in  the  way  indicated. 
Among  others  there  are  (1)  the  Arethusa, 
lying  off  Greenhithe,  on  the  Thames  ;  (2)  the 
Indefatigable,  connected  with  the  training 
brig  James  J.  Blbby,  at  Liverpool ;  (3)  the 


Lancashire  and  National  Sea  Training  Home, 
Liscard,  Cheshire ;  (4)  the  Watts  Naval 
Training  School,  Elmham,  Norfolk  ;  (5)  the 
Marine  Society's  training  ship  ;  and  (G)  the 
Mercury  training  ship,  in  the  If  amble,  near 
Southampton.  At  the  first  five  ships  or 
institutions  boys  of  good  character  between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  a  half  years  to 
sixteen — according  to  the  circumstances — 
are  taken  free  of  charge.  In  the  case  of  the 
Mercury,  a  premium  of  £20  has  to  be  paid. 
At  all  these  ships  or  establishments  boys  are 
also  trained  for  the  Navy. 

The  Board  of  Education  recognises  these 
centres  as  schools  of  nautical  training.  Its 
inspectors  visit  on  a  similar  basis  to  that 
adopted  in  the 
elementary  schools, 
and  grants  are 
given  according  to 
the  proficiency  ex- 
hibited. As  a 
consequence,  the 
earning  capacity 
stimulates  the 
success  with  which 
the  boys  are  fitted 
for  their  entrance 
to  the  sea. 

During  the  War 
the  Shipping  Con- 
troller introduced 
an  intensive  short- , 
time  training  of 
youths  at  a  school 
organised  at  Graves- 
end,  together  with 
a  vessel  moored  in 
the  Thames.  Under 
the  new  Education 
Act,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Fisher,  special 
provision  of  a  more 
or  less  similar  character  will  be  made  by 
education  authorities  in  districts  which 
include  maritime  interests,  so  as  to  provide 
for  lads  intended  for  the  sea. 

Whilst  the  Exmouth  training  ship,  belong- 
ing to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
does  not  come  within  the  present  inquiry, 
the  fact  may  be  stated  that  excellent  results 
have  followed  from  the  instruction  afforded 
on  this  ship.  It  is  primarily  intended  for 
boys  under  the  care  of  Boards  of  Guardians, 
and,  since  its  establishment,  has  given 
thousands  of  such  lads  an  admirable  start 
in  life.  Only  boys  of  good  character  and 
health,  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen, 
are  admitted  on  the  Exmouth.      It   is  not 
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an  industrial  or  reformatory  ship,  and  those 
who  have  been  guilty  of  vicious  or  criminal 
offences  are  refused  admission. 

From  the  Exmouth  4,000  boys  have 
entered  the  Navy,  and  4,800  gone  into  the 
Mercantile  Marine.  During  the  War  some 
rose  to  commissions  in  the  Royal  Navy  and 
to  officers'  rank  in  the  Mercantile  Marine, 
while  hundreds  became  quartermasters. 
Another  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
Exmouth  boys  have  made  good  is  supplied 
by  the  record  of  their  savings.  In  the  first 
three  years  of  war  fourteen  Exmouth  boys 
invested  £858,  and  three  boys  each  saved 
over  £100,  and  one  boy  £118. 

Too  often  the  Poor  Law  boy  is  derided 


of  the  larger  companies — such  as  the  Oceanic 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited — take 
bridge  boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  Those 
who  have  been  trained  as  Scouts  are  preferred. 
Boys  with  a  good  aveia^e  education, 
health  and  eyesight,  and  possessing  natural 
aptitude  for  the  sea,  are  urged  to  seek  pro- 
motion. To  pass  the  necessary  examinations 
does  not  present  unusual  difficulties,  and 
lifts  the  lad  with  natural  ambitions  into  a 
more  congenial  sphere.  He  messes  apart 
from  the  ordinary  seamen,  and  his  quarters 
and  pay  increase  in  accordance  with  his  new 
rank.  Some  special  tuition  will  probably  be 
necessary  before  the  candidate  sits  for  the 
examinations,  and  this  can  be  obtained  at 
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and  counted  by  some  as  fit  only  for  the 
meanest  occupation.  As  a  rule,  he  is  the 
creature  of  cruel  circumstances,  and,  given  a 
fair  chance,  can  be  taught  an  occupation 
of  service  to  the  State  and  honourable  to 
himself. 

(3)  An  apprenticeship  scheme  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Shipping  Federation  in  order 
to  encourage  its  members  to  apprentice  boys 
who  wish  to  become  seamen.  Under  this 
arrangement  those  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  are  apprenticed  for  three  years,  and 
receive  a  progressive  salary. 

(4)  As  already  indicated,  boys  can  go  to 
sea  without  previous  training,  but  it  is 
preferable  that  they  should  not  start  until 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  fifteen.     Some 


the  King  Edward  VII.  Nautical  School  in 
connection  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society. 

During  the  War  a  concession  was  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  respect  to  the 
qualifying  period  before  sitting  for  the 
examinations.  Instead  of  candidates  serving 
four  years  at  sea  before  securing  certificates 
of  competency  as  second  mate,  they  took  the 
examination  after  three  years'  sea  service. 
In  this  case  the  certificate  was  considered  of 
a  temporary  character,  but  on  the  completion 
of  the  service  at  sea  required  by  the  existing 
regulations,  the  certificate  could  be  ex- 
changed for  a  full  second  mate's  certificate. 

In  cases  where  the  boys'  parents  can  pay 
the    fees    necessary  for    their    training    a* 
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officers,  there  are  institutions  and  ships 
offering  facilities  in  this  direction.  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago  the  late  Lord  Brassey — 
who  took  the  keenest  interest  in  matters 
affecting  the  Mercantile  Marine — associated 
himself  with  Messrs.  Devitt  and  Moore  in 
schemes  for  providing  a  thorough  education 
for  middle-class  boys.  At  first  they  were 
quartered  on  the  firm's  ships  sailing  to 
Australia.  Leading  steamship  companies- 
including  the  Union  Castle,  Royal  Mail, 
Canard,  Orient,  Booth,  Pacific,  and  T.  and 
J.  Harrison—co-operated  in  the  arrange- 
ments,  and   in    September,    1917,   a   shore 


etc.,  are  included  in  the  curriculum.  In 
addition,  the  cadets  receive  instruction  in 
practical  seamanship,  signalling,  rule  of  the 
road  at  sea,  and  knowledge  of  the  compass. 
Proximity  to  the  Thames  enables  the  boys 
to  be  taught  practical  boat-pulling  and 
steering.  After  a  course  of  shore  instruction 
they  are  sent  to  sea  in  suitable  vessels,  but, 
before  entering  for  the  second  mate's 
examination,  may  attend  the  college  for 
special  instruction. 

Pees,  uniform,  laundry,  and  medical 
attendance  amount  for  the  whole  period  to 
a  sum  between  £300  and  £350.     Several  of 
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establishment  was  opened  at  Pangbourne, 
on  the  Thames.  By  provision  of  the 
Admiralty  the  students  were  enrolled  cadets 
R.N.R.,  inaugurating  a  new  rank  in  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

For  this  establishment  students  must  be 
over  the  age  of  thirteen  years  four  months, 
and  under  fifteen  years.  The  course  extends 
for  four  years,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
accept  half  the  time  spent  at  the  college — 
not  exceeding  one  year — as  a  part  of  the 
qualifying  period  for  a  second  mate's  cer- 
tificate. Mathematics,  navigation,  use  of 
nautical  instruments,  engineering,  mechanics, 
French,  history,  geography,  drawing, divinity, 


the  steamship  companies  associated  with  the 
scheme  offer  scholarships — particulars  of 
which  are  supplied  by  the  donors — whereby 
half  the  college  fees  are  remitted. 

In  the  technical  departments  of  sea  service 
a  boy  can  qualify  for  excellent  positions. 
An  engineer  officer  holds  a  responsible  and 
honourable  place  in  the  Mercantile  Marine, 
and  naturally,  the  larger  the  ship,  the  more 
important  is  his  post,  and  the  higher  the  pay. 
An  appointment  as  an  engineer  officer  in 
the  Mercantile  Service  is  only  possible  to 
candidates  with  specialised  training  who 
have  passed  the  Board  of  Trade  examination. 
Whether   he   serves   on   a   British  foreign- 
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going  ship  or  on  a  British  home-trade 
passenger  ship,  he  mast  be  duly  certificated. 
According  to  the  usual  course,  a  boy  desiring 
to  enter  this  branch  of  the  Service  serves 
an  apprenticeship  in  an  engineering  work- 
shop, preferably  one  in  which  marine  work  is 
executed.  At  least  two  years  out  of  the  live 
should  be  spent  on  fitting  and  erecting,  and 
experience  gained  in  turning  and  in  the 
drawing  office  is  desirable.  Usually  a 
premium  will  be  required,  and  if  the 
apprentice  desires  to  qualify  for  the  higher 
positions,  he  will  require  to  study  engineering 
at  a  day  technical  school  or  college. 

Fortunately,     to- 
day possibilities  are     r 
open    to   lads   with 

ability,  without  cost  .    • 

to  the  parents,  pro- 
viding they  pass  the 
necessary  examina- 
tion. Absence  of  * 
means  is  not  a  bar  *  ,  ,  . 
to  the  right  type 
of  boy.  From  an 
elementary  school 
he  can  secure  a 
scholarship  entitling 
him  to  enter  a 
secondary  school. 
In  due  course  he 
will  sit  for  an  ex- 
amination, when,  if 
successful,  he  passes 
to  a  technical  college. 
Here  he  will  obtain 
instruction  in  the 
practical  and  theo- 
retical branches  of 
engineering,  and  the 
time  so  served  will- 
be  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  qualifying 
period   which    is 

necessary  before  sitting  for  the  Board  of 
Tracte  examination. 

The  candidate  must  spend  a  certain  time 
at  sea,  and  he  can  eventually  apply  to  a  firm 
of  shipowners  for  appointment  as  a  junior 
engineer  officer  on  one  of  their  vessels. 

Even  when  a  boy  does  not  secure  scholar- 
ships he  can  attend  a  day  technical  college 
on  leaving  school.  This  will  give  him  an 
excellent  preliminary  training  both  in 
practical  and  theoretical  engineering,  enabling 
him  to  start  his  apprenticeship  under  advan- 
tageous conditions.  Journeyman's  time  in 
the  shops  may  be  accepted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  service  as  a  working  engineer  at 


sea  may  also  be  substituted  for  apprentice  ship; 
but  the  time  thus  served  must,  in  the  latter 
case,  be  half  as  long  again,  and  men  so 
trained  do  not  obtain  later  the  status  given 
to  those  who  have  passed  through  engineer- 
ing works  or  secondary  establishments. 

Candidates  are  advised  to  study  the  Board 
of  Trade  regulations  relating  to  the  examina- 
tion of  engineers  in  the  Mercantile  Marine 
before  making  definite  arrangements  respect- 
ing their  entrance  into  this  part  of  the 
Service. 

Opportunities  for  hardy  boys,  with  fearless 
courage,    even    of    rough   upbringing,    are 
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provided  on  fishing  boats  and  trawlers.  It- 
is  a  life  full  of  adventure,  and  provides 
possibilities  for  fairly  lucrative  advancement, 
especially  to  those  on  deep-sea  boats.  Many 
become  skippers  of  steam  trawlers  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  their  indentures. 
During  the  War  an  apprentice  who  obtained 
the  second  hand's  certificate  joined  the 
Eoyal  Naval  Reserve  on  the  termination  of 
his  indentures.  Later  he  gained  the  extra 
skipper's  certificate,  and  was  promoted  in 
charge  of  a  mine-sweeper. 

Boys  who  enter  the  sea-fishing  service 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  must  serve  an 
apprenticeship — this  should  not  extend  for 
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a  longer  period  than  five  years — or  be  bound 
by  an  agreement.  The  indenture  or  agree- 
ment is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
offices  at  the  various  ports,  to  whom  it  must 
be  submitted,  and  at  least  once  a  year  the 
master  is  required  to  bring  the  boy  to  the 
superintendent  to  report  as  to  his  character, 
conduct  and  efficiency,  and  the  amount  of 
his  remuneration.  Considerable  discretionary 
power  is  given  the  superintendent  in  con- 
nection with  breaches  of  the  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  master  or  a  lack  of 
discipline  by  the  apprentice — a  condition  that 


enables   the   Board    of    Trade    to   exercise 
control  over  the  boy's  welfare. 

According  to  the  usual  indentures,  the 
master  agrees  to  teach  the  boy  the  business 
of  a  fisherman,  to  provide  him  with 
sufficient  board  and  lodging, clothes,  medicine, 
and  other  necessaries,  and  an  agreed  amount 
of  remuneration.  The  latter  varies.  In 
some  cases  it  is  two  shillings  per  trip  and 
a  share  of  "  stocker."  In  one  year,  at  a 
certain  port,  twenty-five  apprentices  had 
sums  of  over  £10  standing  to  their  credit  in 
the  Seamen's  Savings  Bank,  one  apprentice 
possessing  over  £55. 


THE    PAVEMENT    ARTIST. 


A  FEW  deft  strokes  upon  the  stone— 
'Tis  all  he  has  to  work  upon— 
And  lo !  a  thing  of  beauty  lies 
Open  to  all  with  seeing  eyes. 

But  the  long  labour  of  the  day 
At  night  a  rag  will  rase  away, 
And  beauty  of  so  great  a  grace 
A  single  moment  shall  efface. 

EDGAR  VINE  HALL. 


CHALMERS'S 
LUCK 

By  A.    GRAHAM 

Illustrated  by  Frank  Gillett 


BY  the  sixteen-kilometre  stone  a  neat 
two-seater  was  drawn  up  at  the 
roadside 

It  had  been  a  blazing  day,  and  the  air  was 
still  and  heavy.  The  light  from  the  over-blue 
bay  was  still  strong — so  strong  as  to  be  almost 
painful — as  Chalmers  made  his  way  down 
the  rough  path  that  led,  by  many  devious 
twists  and  turns,  from  Cap  Richi  to  the 
workings  of  his  copper  prospect. 

So  still  was  the  air  that  nearly  half  a 
mile  away  the  ring  of  metal  reached  him 
clearly.  A  short,  stout  man  was  walking 
rapidly  amongst  the  rocks.  The  miners 
had  left  work,  and  through  his  glasses  it  was 
certainly  no  native.  Some  stranger  white 
from  Ould-el-Dar  probably,  poking  his  nose 
into  what  did  not  concern  him — one  of  the 
legion  of  busybodies  interested  in  affaires 
des  mines. 

Chalmers  had  met  a  good  number  of  these 
enthusiasts.  Most  of  them  had  a  worthless 
claim  staked  out  on  some  inaccessible 
mountain,  and  which  "  was  not  a  hole  in  the 
ground  affair."  "Par Di, maisje  vous  affirme" 
etc.,  etc.  Chalmers  knew  it  all.  He  had 
acquired  an  interest  in  an  Algerian  mine, 
and  so  was  fair  game  for  these  imaginative 
prospectors.  They  welcomed  him  as  a 
brother  -  adventurer  and  interested  in 
affaires  des  mines.  They  stopped  him  in 
the  street  and  introduced  themselves, 
sweeping  off  their  wide-brimmed  black  hats 
with  graceful  flourishes.  Their  manners 
put  him  to  shame.  In  a  quiet  corner  of  a 
cafe  the  whole  story  would  pour  forth.  It 
must  always  be  the  same  property  under  a 
new  name,  he  thought,  so  similar  they 
sounded,  and  of  such  unexampled  purity  was 
the  ore.  And  the  timber  and  water  already 
there— on  the  property. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  this 


one  wanted  at  Cap  Richi,  Chalmers  mused, 
as  he  slung  his  glasses  and  moved  on.  At 
any  rate,  he  would  know  him  again — he  was 
so  very  stout  and  square. 

From  the  road  below  a  bluff  slope 
completely  hid  the  workings,  and  had  the 
Englishman  been  one  minute  earlier  he 
would  have  seen  nothing  of  the  stout  visitor. 

Half  an  hour  took  him  to  the  little  town 
of  Mounie— the  light  18-20  fairly  devoured 
the  flat  dusty  kilometres.  Far  ahead 
vociferous  Arabs,  with  a  great  waving  of 
arms  and  many  sounding  thwacks,  urged 
their  trains  of  little  donkeys  into  the  tall 
roadside  growth,  and  persuaded  impassive 
camels  indifferently  to  stand  aside.  Coming 
up  from  the  port,  Chalmers  eased  "her" 
into  the  hotel  garage,  and  strolled  up  to  the 
Cafe  Richelieu. 

It  was  not  yet  the  busy  hour,  and  out  on 
the  back  verandah  he  was  alone. 

Across  the  big,  square  inner  room,  from  the 
street  beyond,  came  a  muffled  murmuring  in 
French  and  Arabic.  The  heat  made  him 
sleepy,  and  the  voices  sounded  soft  and 
rounded.  No  one  hurried  on  such  a  day  ; 
conversation  proceeded  slowly  and  with  due 
deliberation.  It  sounded  as  though  each 
man  spoke  to  himself,  slowly  and  almost 
indifferently  giving  utterance  to  his  lazy 
thoughts.  Far  below  the  bay  sparkled  and 
shimmered. 

Chalmers  sat  up  and  absently  ordered  a 
vermouth.  He  wanted  to  think,  but 
thoughts  came  confusedly.  Ever  since  he 
landed  on  the  sun-baked  North  African 
coast  he  had  not  been  quite  himself.  He 
felt  this  vaguely,  and  wondered  if  it  was  the 
climate.  It  was  not,  exactly.  It  was  the 
quality  of  the  air  and  other  things. 
Spring  in  Northern  Africa  is  as  near 
perfection  as  anything  on  this  earth,  and  for 
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three  months  Chalmers  had  been  content  in 
dreamland. 

A  changeless  sky  of  perfect  blue,  and  a 
blue,  blue  sea,  and  a  fringe  of  grey-green 
mountains,  and  the  Tel — the  gloriously  fertile 
Algerian  Tel  that  lies  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea — he  knew  it  all.  Far  into  fairy- 
land he  had  motored  in  peace,  past  forests  of 
cork  and  forests  of  giant  heather,  and  acacias 
in  legions,  that  filled  the  air  with  perfume, 


"There  was  a  sharp  click,  and  the  powerful 

and  quaint  villages  and  graceful  brown 
people,  till  England  seemed  immeasurably 
remote,  and  the  roar  of  London  an  absurd 
nightmare.  And  the  upshot  of  it  all  was 
this— he  wanted  to  think,  and  he  could  not. 
A  stranger  to  nerves  and  psychological  crises, 
he  only  knew  he  was  happy— that  never 
before  had  he  felt  such  an  exquisite 
sensitiveness  to  passing  joys.  Alternating 
phases  of  lazy,  contented  passivity  and  of 


beam  of  an  electric  lamp  shone  full  on  them.' 


strange,  meaningless  exhilaration  took  hold 
of  him.  He  felt  it  all  with  amazing 
poignancy. 

The  verandah  of  the  Richelieu  was 
particularly  dear.  For  three  hundred  feet 
the  cliff  fell  sheer  below,  and  the  whole  wide 
hay  was  spread  out  like  a  map.  And  then 
it  was  there  that  they  always  sat  so  happily — 
Old  Lavel,  Viola,  Mademoiselle  Montard, 
and  Madame  and  himself. 


Now  several  distinct  ripples  had  disturhed 
the  calm.  That  they  were  the  forerunners 
of  a  storm  he  did  not  think,  but  it  was 
annoying. 

Was  it  possible  that  Old  Lavel  knew  some- 
thing ?  If  not,  why  should  he  make  such  a  bid 
for  Richi  ?  "  It  is  not  a  copper  country,"  the 
old  man  used  to  say  again  and  again.  '•  In 
this  country  there  is  copper  everywhere — and 
nowhere,"  was  another  and  a  frequent  saying 
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of  his.  Anyhow,  Old  Lavel  had  not  been 
the  same  since  his  offer  was  refused. 

Chalmers  hoped  fervently  that  Madame 
was  not  offended  ;  it  was  a  whole  week  since 
he  had  seen  her.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
they  were  not  altogether  easy  to  understand, 
these  people. 

After  long  residence  amongst  the  peoples 
of  the  South  and  East,  something  of  their 
obscure,  tortuous  mentality  may  grow  into 
the*  European  mind,  so  the  young  man 
reflected. 

Pretty  Yiola  was  simpler.  He  smiled. 
Dear  little  Yiola  !  What  a  kitten  she  was  ! 

After  all,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  her 
father  had  any  secret  reasons  for  wishing  to 
buy.     He  wanted  it  for  vines,  as  he  said. 

"  Absurd,"  Chalmers  mused  aloud. 

"  Of  course  it's  absurd,"  said  a  voice  from 
behind. 

Chalmers  jumped. 

"  By  Jove,  you  did  give  me  a  start !  How 
are  you  ?     Have  a  Berger  ?  " 

It  was  Old  Lavel  himself,  hot  and  smiling 
and  rubber-soled.  Nothing  but  the  old 
friendliness  was  discernible  in  his  large  red 
face.  With  an  immense  silk  handkerchief 
he  mopped  his  brow  and  beamed — positively 
beamed — on  his  young  friend. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  the 
week  ?  "  he  began  largely.  The  deep,  vibrant 
tones  were  pleasantly  familiar,  and  Chalmers 
was  relieved — greatly  relieved. 

"  Oh,  nothing  much.  Been  rather  lonely, 
all  by  myself,"  he  added  casually. 

Old  Lavel  smiled,  and  a  little  idea  rose  in 
Chalmers's  mind  that  in  some  ways  the  old 
chap  was  rather  a  brute.  He  did  not  like 
that  smile.  Yiola  was  perfectly  sweet,  and 
any  man  might  be  proud   to   call   her  his 

wife,  but He  had  a   vision  of   being 

congratulated  by  Mademoiselle,  and  knew  it 
was  impossible. 

Anyhow,  Old  Lavel  had  no  business— it 
was  not  the  first  time  he  had  jarred  in  this 
respect — he  had  no  business  to— push  her 
like  he  did. 

"  And  your  mine — how  is  it  getting  on  ?  " 

u  Oh,  badly.  I  believe  you  are  right  ; 
there  is  more  money  in  vines  than  mines  at 
Cap  Richi." 

"  Ah  !  "  Old  Lavel  was  a  little  enigmatic 
at  times.  "  And  your  eastern  gallery — 
you  must  be  nearly  under  the  river  ?  " 

"  Not  far  off."  Chalmers  wished  he  would 
get  off  the  subject ;  he  felt  that  it  was  just 
a  little  uncomfortable. 

But  Old  Lavel  did  not  appear  to  think  so. 
"  You  will  be  drowned  out,  my  young  friend," 


he  warned.  "That  shale  is  as  porous  as  a 
sieve.  You  will  have  the  whole  river  in  on 
top  of  you.  However,  it's  your  funeral,  you 
know. 

"  And  there  is  just  one  more  piece  of 
advice,  Chalmers,"  he  went  on.  "  Your 
powder  magazine  and  your  store — you  make 
a  big  mistake  in  leaving  them  unprotected 
like  that.  Put  a  gardien  in  charge.  These 
natives  will  do  anything  to  get  powder." 

He  paused  and  plied  his  big  handkerchief. 
Of  a  sudden  he  seemed  to  feel  the  heat  again. 
Little  streams  of  sweat  trickled  down  his 
forehead,  and  his  hearer  felt  thankful  he 
was  not  fat. 

"  I  knew  this  country  almost  before  you 
were  born,  mon  ami;  take  my  advice,"  he 
concluded. 

It  was  impossible  to  imagine  evil  or  even 
duplicity  in  one  so  amiable  and  fat,  and  so 
hot  and  so  unaffected. 

Chalmers  thanked  him.  He  would  see  to 
it,  he  said  a  little  indifferently. 

Old  Lavel  was  a  bit  of  an  alarmist,  of  course. 

They  got  up  to  go  down  to  the  hotel,  and 
passed  through  the  inner  room — now  crowded 
and  noisy — lifting  their  hats  in  polite  saluta- 
tion of  the  company  in  general,  according 
to  the  graceful  local  custom,  and  so  out 
into  the  street. 

The  Richelieu  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  the  tiny  streets  were  full  of  people. 
Loose-robed  natives  cheerfully  jostled  speci- 
mens of  half  the  peoples  of  Southern 
Europe  ;  boys  swrarmed — little  native  boys — 
dirty,  impudent,  and  wonderfully  agile.  They 
begged  with  a  tireless  importunity  that  was 
very  wearing. 

The  Hotel  de  France  is  down  below7,  at  the 
foot  of  the  town,  not  two  minutes'  walk  from 
the  cafe,  if  one  is  going  down,  but  twice  that 
amount  if  one  is  going  up.  Half  covering  it, 
the  beautiful  dark  purple-flowering  creeper 
was  all  in  bloom,  in  ideal  contrast  to  the 
creamy  wall.  To  Chalmers,  in  his  newT- 
found  sensibility  to  things  beautiful,  it  was 
a  joy  and  a  delight. 

A  cooling  air  came  from  out  of  the  bay 
as  they  emerged  into  the  open  space  before 
the  hotel. 

AYithin  were  Yiola  and  soft-voiced  Madame 
and  Mademoiselle  Montard,  her  friend. 
Chalmers  felt  his  pulses  quicken. 

"You  will  dine  with  us?"  Old  Lavel 
queried,  but  it  was  almost  an  assertion. 

In  the  airy  mauresque  dining-room  little 
tables  split  up  the  party,  and  the  Englishman, 
with  varied  feelings,  found  Yiola  opposite 
and  Madame  on  his  right. 
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On  the  left  Mademoiselle  Montard,  calm 
and  self-possessed  as  ever,  sat  with  Monsieur 
Lavel  at  a  table  apart.  Chalmers's  eyes  were 
drawn  to  her,  and  again  the  old  resentment 
stirred  within  him.  Why  should  she  be  so 
superior  and  so  detached  ?  He  felt  vaguely 
that  it  was  partly  aimed  at  him.  Her  serene 
indifference  was  almost  impertinent.  It 
proclaimed  conscious  superiority  or  actual 
dislike. 

He  did  not  care.  He  would  show  her  that 
he  did  not  care.  Pretty  Viola  was  a  witch 
that  night,  and  Chalmers  was  a  mere  man. 

Beautiful  laughing  eyes  and  red  lips  were 
a  sufficient  excuse,  and  Old  Lavel  was  a  judge 
of  wine.  Through  wide  windows  a  scented 
breeze  came.  Viola's  pert,  innocent  wit 
never  failed,  and  Chalmers  let  himself  go. 
Never  had  he  allowed  his  eyes  to  express 
so  much. 

Though  he  did  not  again  look  at  Made- 
moiselle, he  felt  that  he  knew  her  thoughts. 

Why  should  she  be  always  so  superior  ? 
And  what  harm  was  there  in  enjoying  him- 
self with  little  Viola  ?  He  drained  his  glass 
and  filled  it.  A  reckless  mood  took  hold  of 
him,  and,  under  cover  of  the  laughter  and 
fun,  the  crude  admiration  of  young  manhood 
for  pink  and  white  and  delicate  curves  wras 
barely  hidden. 

"  Well,  shall  we  go  up  the  hill  for  coffee  ?  " 
Old  Lavel  propounded.  "  It  will  be  fresher 
out  on  the  verandah." 

Chalmers  arranged  the  lightest  of  wraps, 
and  up  to  the  Richelieu  they  sauntered 
slowly  in  the  thick,  warm  air. 

On  the  verandah,  perched  high  above  the 
smooth  black  bay  and  star-reflecting  harbour, 
a  peaceful  mood  possessed  them  all. 

Arrangements  for  the  morrow  were  idly 
discussed.  It  was  decided  that  Madame 
would  go  in  the  two-seater  with  Chalmers  ; 
the  Lavel  car  would  be  full.  He  would 
have  a  lovely  night  ride  home  from  Setif. 
The  rest  of  the  party  were  staying  there 
over-night. 

With  the  cognac  came  Chalmers's  re- 
pentance. He  was  a  fool  to  flirt  with  little 
Viola— she  might  misunderstand.  He  had 
a  miserable  feeling  that  Old  Lavel  and 
Madame  would  really  welcome  him  as  a  son- 
in-law.  He  was  a  silly  ass — a  man  of  sense 
would  be  more  careful. 
*  As  they  rose  to  leave,  Mademoiselle's  dark 
eyes  met  his,  and  a  great  discouragement 
weighed  him  down.  It  was  only  a  single 
glance,  and  then  she  smiled  her  slow  smile. 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful,"  she  said  softly,  "  the 
lights  on  such  still,  dark  water  ?  " 


Of  course  it  was  beautiful,  but  Chalmers 
did  not  care.  He  had  been  foolish  and 
noisy  and  excited,  and  her  indifferent  con- 
tempt had  only  spurred  him  on.  He  had 
deliberately  tried  to  show  that  it  did  not 
matter  in  the  least.  She  had  never  shown 
the  least  interest  in  him  ;  it  did  not  matter 
to  her  what  he  did  or  said. 

But  now  he  could  have  cried  with  annoy- 
ance and  remorse.  That  she  should  be 
disappointed  in  him  was  too  mortifying.  It 
was  a  quiet  disappointment  that  he" had  read 
in  that  brief  look.  "  I  am  sorry,"  she  seemed 
to  say,  "I  was  mistaken.  I  thought  better 
of  you." 

A  man  in  love  is  incapable  of  reason— he 
only  feels. 

Chalmers  said  "  Good  night "  at  the  hotel 
door,  too  miserable  to  care  for  the  music 
that  Madame  suggested.  He  wanted  to 
walk — to  get  away  from  everyone  and  to 
suffer  alone  in  the  sympathetic  gloom  of  the 
night.  So  he  took  the  road  that  leads  to 
the  tiny  bathing  beach,  winding  westward 
by  the  lapping  water  of  the  bay. 

A  watchful  Providenceguided  him  that  day. 

It  was  a  hat  that  distracted  his  attention 
and  put  for  a  while  the  cruel  "might-have- 
been  "  to  flight — a  quaint  straw  hat,  in  shape 
something  like  a  soft  felt  Alpine,  perched 
at  a  rakish  angle  on  the  head  of  a  short, 
square  man.  Chalmers  quickened  his  steps. 
Figure  and  hat  were  those  of  the  stout 
visitor  at  Cap  Richi  that  afternoon.  With 
no  other  idea  in  his  mind  but  to  make  sure 
of  the  identity  of  the  stranger,  and  perhaps  to 
ask  him  what  he  was  doing  at  the  mine,  the 
Englishman  followed. 

Barely  a  hundred  yards  ahead  the  stout 
man  passed  through  the  curving  tunnel 
where  the  road  dives  under  the  cliffs. 
Chalmers  was  on  the  point  of  entering  it 
when  he  stopped  and  hesitated.  In  the 
semi-darkness  he  could  not  see  clearly,  but 
there  were  voices.  Apparently  the  man  had 
stopped  and  spoken  softly. 

Where  Chalmers  stood  some  pale  light 
from  the  harbour  lamps  reached  the  tunnel 
mouth  ;  he  would  be  in  black  relief  to  them. 
They  might  turn  back,  and  it  would  look 
foolish  to  be  found  watching  there  and 
waiting. 

He  must  either  go  on  or  go  back.     In  the 

*  end  he  did  neither,  but  stepped  quickly  into 

the  black  shadow  at  the  side  of  the  tunnel. 

They  were  coming  back,  and  he  would  let 

them  pass. 

Again,  for  the  third  time  that  day,  a 
trifling  event  was  of  very  real  importance. 
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"  Englishman  !  "  In  the  tunnel  sound 
carried  well,  and  Chalmers's  attention  became 
suddenly  fixed  ;  but  nothing  more  of  interest 
reached  him.  The  slangy  idioms  of  the 
Algerian- French  were  too  obscure,  though 
he  caught  a  word  here  and  there. 
.  "  There  is  only  one  path.  Pierre  will  be 
there,"  one  said,  and  they  appeared  to  argue. 

A  little  ashamed  of  himself  for  caves- 
dropping,  Chalmers  waited  till  the  road  was 
clear  before  listlessly  turning  home.  The 
temporary  distraction  had  passed,  and  un- 
happy thoughts  returned  in  full  force. 

Returning  from  Setif  the  next  night,  the 
little  two-seater  swung  through  the  lonely 
gorges  of  the  Ravine  of  the  Dead.  It  was 
well  named,  Chalmers  thought,  as  the  howl 
of  his  siren  came  echoing  back,  startling 
sleeping  monkeys  and  disturbing  the  rock- 
pigeons  high  up  in  the  crevices  of  the 
towering  peaks. 

Past  the  ragged  collection  of  hovels  that 
is  Menan,  and  through  Ould-el-I)ar  at  top 
speed.  Chalmers  was  in  a  savage  mood  :  the 
day  had  been  a  trying  one  for  him.  Viola's 
raillery  had  failed  to  amuse  ;  the  opera  they 
had  been  to  he  had  hardly  heard.  Not  for 
the  life  of  him  could  he  have  remembered 
what  it  was  all  about. 

One  pale,  calm  face  obsessed  him.  With 
a  dull  ache  at  his  heart,  he  reviewed  the 
happy  sunny  days  of  the  last  three  months — 
the  bathes  under  the  Cafe  de  la  Mer,  tennis 
at  lovely  Clos  Fleuri — bitter  memories  that 
might  have  been  sweet.  It  was  all  gone. 
He  had  flirted  with  little  Viola  in  the 
presence  of  the  girl  he  loved.  But  it  was 
not  that — that  was  a  small  thing — it  was  just 
the  realisation  of  the  fact  that  he  did  love 
Mademoiselle  Montard,  and  that  she  did  not 
care.     That  was  all. 

With  a  reckless  sweep  he  took  the  dangerous 
curve  at  the  twenty-first  kilometre  and  raced 
along  the  flat.  At  Cap  Richi  he  stopped 
with  a  sudden  shock  of  surprise.  There  was 
someone  up  at  the  store,  and  it  was  long 
past  midnight.  The  powder  !  Old  Lavel 
had  warned  him.  They  were  after  the 
"powder.  In  the  tool  -  box  was  a  big 
spanner  that  fitted  nicely  to  the  hand.  It 
might  come  in  useful.  He  got  it  out  and 
turned  to  go  back  to  the  path.  There  was 
only  one  path,  and  the  speed  of  his  going 
had  carried  him  past. 

He  must  be  quick.  The  car  was  very 
silent,  but  at  that  distance  they  might  have 
heard,  or  seen  his  lights  as  he  passed  the 
^avine.     A  few  rapid  steps  and  he  halted 


abruptly.  Instinctively  his  grip  on  the  spanner 
tightened,  and  he  half  raised  his  arm.  He 
had  remembered  something.  "  There  is  only 
one  path.  Pierre  will  be  there."  So  the 
stout  stranger  had  said  back  there  in  the 
tunnel.  It  was  the  same  man  whom  he  had 
seen  at  Richi,  he  was  sure. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  seconds  a  whole 
medley  of  suspicions  crossed  through  his 
brain.  There  was  more  in  it  than  native 
pilfering.  And  why  was  there  a  light  ?  It 
was  a  dark  nighty  but  he  could  have  robbed 
that  store  without  a  light.  And  why  not 
cover  up  the  window,  if  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  light  ?  What  if  it  wras  there  to  attract 
his  attention  ? 

"  Pierre  will  be  there."  Of  a  sudden  he 
turned  .  sharply  and  looked  up  the  road 
and  down.  He  must  be  cautious.  He 
was  alone,  and  Pierre  would  probably  have 
friends. 

For  one  instant  the  impulse  seized  him  to 
adopt  the  weaker  course  and  to  jump  into 
the  '  car.  There  would  be  gendarmes  at 
Oulcl-el-Dar.  It  was  only  for  a  moment, 
and  then  his  mind  was  made  up.  "  I 
may  be  a  fool,  but  I'm  not  a  coward,!'  he 
muttered. 

His  steps  making  no  noise  in  the  thick 
white  dust,  he  ran  forward  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards.  Ah,  there  it  was  !  He 
could  climb  up  there.  That  there  was  only 
one  path  might  be  to  his  advantage,  after  all. 
Pierre  might  be  circumvented. 

Chalmers  was  young  and  active,  and  in 
a  little  more  than  a  minute  he  was  up  and 
creeping  forward,  straining  his  eyes  and 
listening  hard.  His  own  breathing  sounded 
terrifically  noisy.  Holding  his  breath,  he 
listened  again.  Not  a  sound  reached  him 
but,  the  washing  of  the  waves  down  below. 
There  was  no  moon,  but  the  night  was  clear, 
and  barely  twro  stone-thro w7s  distant  he  could 
make  out  the  dark  outline  of  the  low  wooden 
building.     There  was  no  light  now. 

The  tension  of  the  silence  began  to  tell  on 
his  stout  nerves  ;  then  a  soft  purr  sent  a 
feeling  of  relief  through  him.  A  car  was 
coming  round  the  corner  from  Ould-el-Dar. 
He  wrould  stop  it ;  there  would  be  a  chauffeur, 
at  any  rate.  With  one  good  man  he  would 
rush  the  store  and  chance  it. 

Raising  himself,  he.  moved  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  cutting  and  crouched  low.  The 
car  carried  no  lights.  A  burly  figure 
sat  alone  at  the  wheel.  Quite  suddenly 
Chalmers  found  himself  sweating  freely,  while 
his  heart  thumped  painfully  with  excitement. 
At  a  walking   pace    the    long  dark  shape 
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passed,  not  thirty  feet  below.  Amazement 
held  him  paralysed — it  was  his  own  car. 

With  only  half  understanding  eyes  he  saw 
the  driver  steer  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
steep  slope  down  to  the  sea — so  near  that 
the  front  wheels  sank  in  the  crumbling  earth 
at  the  top.  "  The  fool !  "  muttered  Chalmers. 
"  That  was  a  near  thing." 

The  next  instant  he  was  standing  up  and 
shouting.  Standing  beside  the  car,  the  man 
leant  forward  and  let  in  the  clutch. 

"  You  idiot  !  "  yelled  the  cars  owner. 
"  You  idiot  !  Wait  till  I  get  down  !  "  He 
choked  as,  with  an  eager  bound,  his  beloved 
Peugeot  took  the  leap.    * 

There  was  a  roaring  rumble  of  loosened 
stones  and  earth  ;  the  car  rolled  twice,  three 
times,  then  a  second's  pause  where  the  drop 
was  sheer,  and  a  rending  crash  filled  the 
night.  A  splash,  a  muffled  explosion,  and 
the  hiss  of  steam — the  two-seater  was  so 
much  scrap-iron. 

On  his  ledge  Chalmers  stood  transfixed 
and  cold.  He  understood — it  was  to  be  an 
accident !  He  would  be  thrown  after  the 
car — make  that  dreadful  plunge  and  crash 
down  on  the  jagged  rocks. 

A  Berserk  rage  suddenly  surged  through 
every  fibre  of  his  body.  He  stooped  for  the 
spanner,  and  from  behind  a  smashing  blow 
beat  him  down  in  a  limp  heap. 

"  Qa  y  est"  said  a  calm  voice.  It  was 
Pierre,  who  leaned  over  the  body  and 
held  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  bloody  rock. 
"Keep  out  of  the  dust,1'  he  ordered  the 
man  below,  "and  come  up  here.  Cross  at 
the  path." 

The  burly  man  hurried  round,  climbed  the 
little  path,  and  cut  across  the  rocks  to  join 
Pierre. 

They  were  sailor-men,  botli  of  the  curious 
hybrid  race  that  is  bred  on  the  Algerian 
littoral,  and  whose  origin  it  is  so  impossible 
to  trace. 

In  spite  of  the  rough  ground  they  carried 
Chalmers's  inert  twelve  stone  without  great 
difficulty— these  hardy,  big-shouldered  little 
men — down  the  last  steep  bit  of  path  and 
out  on  to  the  road. 

Then  they  stopped  with  one  accord.  There 
was  a  sharp  click,  and  the  powerful  beam 
of  an  electric  lamp  shone  full  on  them. 
Through  the  shaft  of  light  a  big  revolver 
passed,  and  looked  much  too  large  "for  such  a 
small  white  hand. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  asked  a  strained  voice,  but 
firm  and  even. 

"No."  The  two  stood  stupidly  still,  half 
blinded  by  the  sudden  glare. 


"Then,  if  you  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you,  I 
won't  shoot." 

No  answer.  One  of  the  men  made  a 
movement  to  let  Chalmers's  legs  go. 

"  Stop ! "  snapped  the  woman's  voice 
sharply. 

There  was  no  mistaking  those  tense  tones — ■ 
she  would  fire. 

"You  will  carry  him  as  far  as  my  car. 
This  way.     Keep  in  the  centre  of  the  road." 

Pierre  met  a  questioning  look  from  his 
companion  and  nodded.  Then  along  the 
white  soft  road  the  strange  procession  passed 
in  silence.  Twice  for  a  brief  instant  the 
bright  electric  ray  described  a  lightning  circle 
and  for  a  moment  lit  up  the  empty  road 
behind  them,  then  returned  again. 

Some  distance  down  the  road  the  Lavel 
car  was  drawn  up.  In  the  back  seat,  under 
the  steady  threat  of  the  revolver,  they 
propped  the  limp  form. 

"  If  you  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you,  you  will 
hear  no  more  of  this,"  the  clear  voice  said. 
"  Hands  up  !  " 

Suddenly  a  shot  cut  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  two  pairs  of  hands  went  up. 

"There  are  lava  more,  and — I  can  aim 
better  than  that,"  said  the  girl  calmly.  That 
Avas  all,  but  for  the  men  who  knew  the 
danger-voice  it  was  enough.  The  next  shot 
would  not  be  over  their  heads.  "  Now  walk 
down  the  road  straight  on." 

There  was  no  hesitation  this  time. 
Sullenly  the  men  obeyed.  Behind  them 
the  engine  was  working  softly  and  the  car 
rocked  impatiently.  A  slender  form  got  in 
the  driver's  seat  and  watched  the  retreating 
figures  dwindle. 

At  fifty  yards  the  lights  readied  but  dimly, 
and  the  car  moved  slowly  forward.  Quickly 
gathering  force,  it  took  the  fateful  Cap 
Eichi  corner  with  the  speed  of  urgency,  and 
hummed  away  into  the  night. 

When  Chalmers  came  to  himself,  a  misty 
darkness  surrounded  him,  with  odd  spots 
of  light  that  danced  and  disappeared. 
Gradually  his  aching  brain  realised  a  small 
white  room,  and  by  the  bedside  a  shaded 
lamp  turned  very  low.  Through  the  open 
window  came  the  fresh,  cool  morning  air  and 
the  first  grey  light. 

Someone  smoothed  his  pillow  with  a  soft 
touch. 

"Why  did  they  try  to  kill  me?"  he 
questioned,  and  was  gently  told  not  to  talk. 
"  Why  ?  "  he  reiterated  after  a  moment,  and 
stirred  restlessly.    "  Why  ?    I  will  know." 

"  'Sh  !  They  were  smugglers,  you  see. 
They  used  some  old  workings,  I  think,  near 
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your  mine  as  a  hiding-place  for  their  things. 
One  of  your  galleries  was  just  getting  into 
one  of  theirs — the  one  that  goes  down  to 
the  sea.'1 

A  long  silence  while  Chalmers  made  an 
effort  to  take  it  in. 

"  Then  Old  Lavel "     He  tried  to  sit 

up,  and  was  gently  held. 

"  Monsieur  Lavel  did  not  know  they 
meant  to  kill  you.  You  were  to  be  kidnapped 
and  squared  somehow.  It  was  Dunois — he 
was  waiting  for  us  when  we  got  back  from 
the  opera,  and  he  told  Monsieur  Lavel.  There 
was  a  scene,  and  I  listened.  Dunois  said  it 
was  too  late  to  interfere,  in  any  case,  but  I 
slipped  out  and  ran  to  the  garage.  They 
know  me  there,  you  see.  I  am  so  glad  I 
was  in  time,"  she  added  softly,  after  a  while. 


Chalmers  sat  right  up.  A  fact  that  he 
had  known  subconsciously  for  some  minutes 
became  suddenly  real  and  wonderful. 

It  was  Mademoiselle  Montard  who  wTas 
speaking,  and  something  in  her  gentle  voice, 
as  she  spoke  the  last  words,  gave  him  a  flash 
of  intuition.  A  whole  army  of  doubts  and 
fears  vanished  utterly,  and  a  great  joy  thrilled 
him. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  whispered  eagerly,  "  I 
want  to  thank  you — and  to  tell  you 
something.  Come  here,  please.  Come 
nearer — I  can't  see.  There  !  I  only  wanted 
to  say — to  ask " 

Her  soft  hair  brushed  his  cheek ;  one 
weak  arm  held  her  close. 

In  her  dark  eyes  he  read  what  he  wanted 
to  know. 
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N'  what   sort  of   crown   do  'e  wear, 
Emma  Loo  ?  " 

Emma  Loo  assumed  an  exagger- 
ated air  of  consideration  as  she  gazed  at  the 
row  of  dirty  little  faces  uplifted  in  awed 
anticipation  of  her  answer. 

They  sat  in  a  gronp  on  the  best  plot  of 
turf  in  the  park,  flagrantly  disregarding  a 
notice  that  ordered  them  to  "keep  off  tho 
grass."  Emma  Loo  had  ordained  that  they 
should  picnic  on  that  particular  spot,  and 
Emma  Loo's  word  was  law. 

Through  the  trees  one  glimpsed  the  white 
walls  and  back  windows  of  the  town  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Hemingshire.  Emma  Loo 
called  it  a  palace,  and  had  informed  her 
eager  listeners  that  it  was  made  of  "  the  same 
stuff  as  them  fondint  sweets,"  which  they 
could  prove  for  themselves  if  they  would  go 
and  chip  little  bits  off  and  eat  them. 

"Only,"  she  had  added,  in  an  awe- 
inspiring  whisper,  "  yer  wouldn't  any  of  yer 
dare  go  so  near  as  that,  else  yer'd  cop  it — 
not  'art'  yer  wouldn't !  " 

She  had  gone  on  to  describe  the  Duke  as 
young  and  handsome,  and  very  kind  to  his 
servants. 

"Gives  'em  every  other  Sunday  off,  'e 
does,"  she  had  said  ;  "  and  all  the  gels  'as  a 
new  print  dress  for  Christmas,  and  all  the 
men  gets  a  silk  tie  an'  a  pair  of  socks,  which 
the  Duchess  knits  with  'er  own  white  'ands. 
And  then  they  'as  a  feast,  and  the  Duke 
carves  a  turkey,  and  the  Duchess  'elps  the 
puddin',  and  then  they  all  'ave  a  dance,  an' 
then  they  sing,  '  We  Won't  Be  'Ome  Till 
Mornin' '  all  together  ;  an'  then  it's  all  over, 
an'  they  all  go  to  bed  tired,  but  'appy,  and  as 
they  gets  into  bed  they  all  ses  :  '  Bless  the 
Duke  and  'is  dear  lady  an'  all  their  little 
ones.'  An'  then  all  the  lights  go  out,  and 
everythink  is  quiet  in  the  palace." 

Five  pairs  of  wide,  unwinking  eyes  gazed 
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into  Emma  Loo's  face  as  five  grubby  little 
Cockneys  drank  in  Emma  Loo's  words  with 
admiring  awe. 

"An'  what  sort  of  crown  do  'e  wear, 
Emma  Loo  ? "  piped  an  eager  little  voice. 

For  a  moment  Emma  Loo  was  at  a  loss. 
After  displaying  such  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Duke's  private  life  and  personal 
appearance,  it  would  never  do  to  admit 
ignorance  of  the  size,  shape,  and  general 
description  of  his  crown.  Suddenly  an  idea 
came  to  her — an  idea  bom  of  a  scrap  of 
knowledge  and  a  fund  of  imagination. 

"  'Is  crown  is  made  of  strawberry  leaves," 
she  informed  them,  "beautiful  green  straw- 
berry leaves,  and  'e  'as  a  fresh  one  every 
week." 

"An'  what  does  'e  wear  in  the  winter, 
when  there  ain't  no  strawberry  leaves,  Emma 
Loo  ?  " 

Emma  Loo  assumed  an  expression  of  lofty 
disdain  at  the  ignorance  the  question 
displayed. 

"There  always  is  strawberries  in  the 
palace,"  she  retorted,  "tons  of  'em  in  two 
loverly  greenhouses  as  is  always  kep'  'ot." 

"  But  I  can't  see  no  greenhouses,"  came  a 
plaintive  voice  from  her  audience. 

"  Course  yer  can't,"  she  said  impatiently  ; 
"  they're  in  the  front,  with  spiky  railin's  all 
round  'em,  so  as  no  one'll  pinch  'em." 

Then  came  the  voice  of  the  Doubter. 

"  'Ow  do  you  know  they're  there,  Emma 
Loo?     'Oo  told  yer?" 

Emma  Loo  threw  discretion  to  the  winds 
as,  very  pink  of  face  and  very  bright  of  eye, 
she  hurled  her  answer  at  him. 

"  Well,  if  yer  wants  to  know  very  much, 
Nosey  Parker,  I'll  tell  yer,"  she  said 
defiantly.  "  It  was  the  Duke  hisself  as  told 
me,  'ere  in  this  very  park,  only  the  other 
day." 

There  was  a  wondering  murmur  from  the 
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little  group,  and  the  Doubter  boldly  lifted  up 
his  voice  again. 

"  Oo-er,  story-teller  !  "  he  cried  mockingly. 

Violently  Emma  Loo  scrambled  to  her 
feet  and  dragged  a  baby  up  with  her,  to 
notify  her  intention  of  ending  the  picnic 
there  and  then. 

"  'Oo  are  yer  calling  names  ?  "  she  shouted 
hotly.  "  I'll  learn  yer !  I'll  show  yer 
whether  I'm  tellin'  stories  or  not !  And  if 
yer  wants  to  know  auythink  more  about  the 
Duke,  yer  can  blooming  well  want,  'cos  I 
ain't  goin'  to  tell  yer  another  wrord,  so 
there  !  " 

-::-  #  *  *  # 

On  the  following  morning,  which  was  a 
Friday,  Emma  Loo  awoke  with  the  depressing 
consciousness  that  she  wTas  pledged  to  prove 
her  acquaintance  with  a  real  live  duke. 

On  Monday  the  children,  including  the 
Doubter,  would  be  returning  to  school  after 
the  summer  holidays,  and  for  the  Saturday 
a  final  picnic  had  been  planned.  If  the 
Doubter  returned  to  school  before  Emma 
Loo's  honour  had  been  vindicated,  she  knew 
quite  well  that  her  unique  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  would  be  robbed  of  the  best 
part  of  its  glory. 

On  the  day  that  Emma  Louise  had  left 
school  for  good,  someone  with  the  inspiration 
of  genius  had  engaged  her  as  a  sort  of 
unofficial  assistant  at  the  local  creche. 

It  was  Emma  Loo's  regular  duty  to  take 
charge  of  the  more  fractious  infants  whom 
the  voluntary  lady  assistants  could  not 
manage,  but  during  the  school  holidays  she 
became  responsible  for  the  older  children  of 
the  women  who  left  their  babies  at  the  creche. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  this  latter  duty 
that  the  picnic  to  the  park  had  been 
undertaken. 

Undoubtedly  Emma  Loo  had  a  way  with 
her  wdiere  babies — particularly  unmanageable 
babies — were  concerned.  They  would  keep 
quiet  under  the  spell  of  the  million  grimaces 
that  chased  each  other  like  lightning  across 
her  ugly  little  face. 

If  a  baby  screamed  unduly,  Emma  Loo 
had  but  to  be  fetched,  and  at  a  glance  from 
her  it  w7ould  suddenly  stop,  as  by  a  miracle, 
and  stare  back  at  her  round-eyed  and 
petrified.  Any  fear  the^  babies  might  have 
had  of  her  was  dispelled  at  the  touch  of 
her  thin  little  arms  and  the  sound  of  the 
crooning  mother-note  that  would  come  into 
her  voice. 

Emma  Loo  could  grimace  in  most 
terrifying  fashion,  but  Emma  Loo  could 
cuddle  away  any  one  of  the  many  little  fears 


and  pains  that  may  come  to  darken  a  baby's 
wrorld. 

It  may  be  that  her  dramatic  instinct  was 
the  secret  of  her  popularity.  It  was  certainly 
the  cause  of  that  conscience-disturbing  lie 
regarding  the  Duke. 

She  was  not  accustomed  to  dealing  writh 
doubters.  Babies  of  four  accepted  her 
highly-coloured  narrative  with  delighted 
chuckles  and  wide-eyed  stares  of  flattering 
absorption.  That  anyone  should  dare  to 
question  a  statement  made  by  Emma  Loo 
was  a  thing  beyond  her  belief,  and  at  all 
costs  she  was  determined  to  justify  herself 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Doubter. 

She  was  not  due  at  the  creche  till  ten-thirty 
on  Fridays,  so,  with  her  head  full  of 
high-flown  schemes,  she  wended  her  way  to 
the  park  as  soon  as  she  had  had  her  breakfast. 
By  the  time  she  reached  the  scene  of  the 
previous  day's  picnic  she  had  determined  on 
a  plan. 

She  knew  that  from  where  she  stood  she 
could  see  the  servants'  quarters  of  the  Duke's 
house.  She  decided  that  she  would  go  up 
close  to  one  of  the  rear  entrances,  in  the  hope 
of  catching  the  eye  of  a  kindly-disposed 
housemaid.  Vaguely  she  felt  that  a  closer 
inspection  of  the  "palace"  might  prove 
helpful. 

She  ventured  boldly  through  the  large 
iron  gates  and  walked  steadily  towards  a 
small  door  that  looked  as  though  it  might 
lead  to  the  kitchen  regions.  Her  heart  was 
beating  rapidly,  but  the  words  of  the  Doubter 
hummed  in  her  head  and  spurred  her  on. 

She  was  half-way  across  the  courtyard, 
when  the  small  door  suddenly  opened  and  a 
man  emerged. 

Emma  Loo  stood  still  and  contemplated 
flight,  but,  with  a  few  rapid  strides,  the  man 
had  reached  her.  He  was  going  to  pass  her, 
but  something  in  her  attitude  evidently 
struck  him, 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  asked,  not 
unkindly. 

Emma  Loo  lifted  her  bright  little  eyes 
and  gave  him  a  sharp  glance.  Then,  with 
her  unerring  instinct  for  dramatic  values,  she 
decided  to  tell  him  the  truth. 

"  I'm  really  wan  tin'  to  get  to  know  the 
Duke,"  she  admitted. 

The  man  stared  at  her  a  moment  and  then 
chuckled. 

"  It's  not  really  a  joke,"  Emma  Loo 
expostulated  hurriedly ;  "  it's  a  matter  of — of 
life  and  death  !  " 

The  man  assumed  a  grave  expression 
immediately. 
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"  Suppose  you  come  and  tell  me  about  it," 
he  suggested.  "  Let's  go  and  find  a  quiet 
seat/' 

Emma  Loo  trotted  beside  him  happily. 
She  felt  that  things  were  going  well. 

"  I  suppose  you're  one  of  the  Duke's 
servants  ?  "  she  said,  as  they  emerged  from 
the  courtyard  into  the  park. 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  write  all  his  letters, and  that," 
the  man  answered,  as  they  reached  a  secluded 
seat. 

Emma  Loo  indicated  to  him  that  she 
knew  "  wot  was  wot." 

"  Yer  mean  ye're  'is  seckertry,"  she  said, 
as  she  wriggled  herself  into  a  comfortable 
position  beside  him. 

"That's  it,"  he  agreed.  "And  now 
what's  the  trouble  ?  " 

He  looked  down  at  Emma  Loo  with  a 
kindly,  quizzical  glance. 

She  was  very  small  and  very  thin,  and  her 
toes  swTung  clear  of  the  ground  because  she 
wras  sitting  well  back  on  the  seat.  A 
diminutive  navy-blue  woollen  cap  perched 
itself  inconsequently  on  the  top  of  her 
head,  and  a  few  wisps  of  wiry  dark  hair 
were  tied  at  the  back  with  a  piece  of  red 
tape. 

Her  eyes  were  little  and  dark  and  deep-set, 
and  overhung  with  strongly-marked  black 
eyebrows.  Her  nose  was  small  and  straight, 
quite  a  good  nose,  though  the  general  effect 
of  her  face  was  decidedly  plain.  Her  mouth 
was  thin-lipped,  but  mobile,  and  she  had  a 
curious  little  habit  of  compressing  her  lips 
and  frowning  heavily. 

She  was  doing  this  as  the  man  watched 
her,  but  suddenly  she  looked  up  and  gazed  at 
him  profoundly. 

"  Yer'd  better  know  the  truth,"  she  said 
solemnly.  "  I  don't  know  what  yer'll  think 
of  me,  but  yer'd  better  know  all."  And  she 
flung  her  arms  out  dramatically. 

Thereupon  she  recounted  the  story  of  the 
picnic,  and  the  man  listened  without  so  much 
as  a  smile,  though  his  eyes  twinkled  merrily. 
Emma  Loo  gave  him  every  detail  of  the 
story  she  had  made  up,  and  told  him  of 
the  conversation  that  followed. 

"An'  I'm  goin'  to  learn  'im  not  to  call 
me  story-teller ! "  she  finished  up  fiercely, 
giving  a  vicious  flick  to  the  little  tail  of 
hair  that  stuck  out  under  the  back  of  the 
woollen  cap. 

The  man  assumed  a  grave  expression. 

"You  know,  Emma  Loo,"  he  said — she 
had  informed  him  that  her  name  wras  Emma 
Louise  Stacey,  but  that  to  her  friends  she 
Was   Emma  Loo— "you   know,   I    think  I 


ought  to  tell  you  that  it  was  very  wicked  of 
you  to  lie  to  those  children." 
Emma  Loo  gave  a  little  snort. 
"  0'  course   it  was  wicked,"  she   agreed 
quickly,  "  but  wot  am  I  to  do  ?     The  truth 
ain't   nearly  so   excitin'.      If  I  was  always 
tellin'  'em  the  truth,  they'd  never  be  mindin' 
me — they'd  be  pickin'  the  flower's  and  cuttin' 
the  trees  before  I  knew  where  I  was." 
The  man  sighed. 

"  It  seems  a  pity  that  they  mayn't  pick 
the  flowers,  doesn't  it,  Emma  Loo  ? "  he 
said. 

She  shook  her  head  violently. 

"  It  wouldn't  do,"  she  answered.  "  Yer 
see,  they'd  never  know  where  ter  stop,  so  it's 
best  not  to  let  'em  begin." 

"  Of  course,  the  trouble  is,"  the  man  went 
on,  "  that  you're  rather  hopelessly  out  about 
the  Duke's  family  affairs.  To  begin  with, 
there  isn't  a  Duchess  or  any  little  ones." 

Emma  Loo's  face  fell. 

"  Oh,  crumbs  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  That 
wasn't  'arf  a  bloomer,  then  !  But  what's 
the  Duke  like  ?  " 

"  Well,  truth  to  tell,  he  isn't  so  particularly 
generous  to  his  servants  ;  he's  much  too 
poor.  Why,  he's  really  as  poor  as  you, 
Emma  Loo  ! " 

Emma  Loo  shook  her  head  and  looked  up 
with  a  very  wise  little  expression  in  her 
bright  eyes. 

"  It  must  be  worse  for  'im,"  she  remarked, 
"  'cos  he's  poor  in  pounds  and  I'm  only  poor 
in  pennies." 

"  And  then,  you  see,"  the  man  went  on, 
"  he's  not  so  particularly  popular,  because  he 
gets  funny  ideas  into  his  head.  He  doesn't 
do  ordinary  things — he's  rather " 

"  You  mean  'e's  a  bit  barmy  ?  "  Emma 
Loo  put  in  quickly. 

The  man  nodded  gravely. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  gratefully.  "  That's 
just  the  word  I  wanted — as  you  say,  he's  a 
bit  barmy." 

Triumph  gleamed  in  Emma  Loo's  eyes. 

"  Well,  there  yer  are  ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  'Oo  could  blame  me  for  tellin'  the  kids  lies 
about  'im  ?  Fat  lot  o'  good  it  'ud  'ave  been 
for  me  to  jaw  to  'em  about  a  barmy  duke  ! 
They'd  pretty  soon  'a'  been  all  over  the  shop, 
reducin'  the  park  to  a  'owling  waste." 

She  frowned  heavily  to  add  to  the  effect  of 
that  last  expression.  She  had  read  it  recently 
and  been  vastly  impressed  with  it,  but  had 
not  till  then  had  a  chance  to  make  use  of  it. 

Another  expression  which  she  was  treasur- 
ing up  for  future  service  was  :  "  Indeed,  for 
such,  all  life  is  but  a  hollow  mockery."    The 
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sound  of  it  appealed  to  her,  but  so  far  she 
had  not  been  able  to  manoeuvre  it  into  her 
conversation. 

The  man  nodded  slowly  and  pressed  his 
lips  together  hard. 

"It  would  be  horrid  to  see  the  park 
reduced  to  a  howling  waste,"  he  agreed. 
"  But  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  fib  ?  " 


Emma  Loo  wriggled  up  closer  to  him  and 
lifted  appealing  eyes. 

"  I  was  thinking"  she  said  in  her  most 
ingratiating  manner,  "I- was  thinkin'  if  you 
could  jus'  stroll  by,  casual-like,  when  we  was 
all  'ere  to-morrer,  and  nod  to  me  friendly, 
and  say  somethink  pleasant — somethink  like 
'  Pleased  to  meet  yer,  Miss  Stacey,'  or  '  'Ow's 
the  dad  this  mornin' ?  '  or  anythink 
like  that,  an'  I'll  jus'  answer,  4  Goin' 
on  nicely,  thank  yer,  Duke.  An' 
'ow's  the  ,  Duchess  keepin'  ?  ' — yer 
sjc  ?  An'  yer  needn't  stop  nor 
nothink,  but  jus'  go  on,  and  that 
ought  to  settle  old  Nosey  Parker  orl 
right." 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  it  ought." 
•   Emma  Loo  searched  his  face,  but 
could  not  be  quite  satisfied  as  to  the 
success  of  her  appeal,  so  she  plunged 
into  further  words. 

"  I  know  it  means  more  lies,  or 
sort  of  lies,  seein'  as  'ow  it's  really 
deceiving  'em  ;  but  it  can't  do  no 
'arm,   an'   I'll   always   stick    to   the 
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truth  after — straight  I  will,  even  if  the 
people  I  tell  'em  about  is  worserer  than 
barmy  —  even  if  they're  clean  off  their 
chumps  ! " 

The  man  looked  down  and  smiled. 

"  It's  encouraging  you  in  a  bad  habit, 
Emma  Loo,"  he  said,  "  but  I'll  do  it." 

Emma  Loo  pushed  a  hard,  grubby  little 
hand  into  his. 

"  I  can't  never  thank  yer  enough,"  she 
said  ;  "  it's  really  noble  of  yer."  Then  she 
frowned  again  and  wriggled  even  closer.  "  I 
suppose  it  'ud  be  asking  yer  too  much  to  be 
wearin'  a  crown  of  strawberry  leaves  when 
yer  come  to-morrer  ?  " 

The  man  threw  back  his  head  and 
shouted  with  laughter. 

"By  Jove,  Emma  Loo,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  your  dramatic  instinct  is  superb  !  "  Then 
he  shook  his  head  gravely.     "  I'm  not  sure 


that  such  an  imagination  is  a  desirable 
possession,"  he  went  on.  "  Some  people 
would  find  it  a  curse." 

Emma  Loo  took  a  deep  breath  and 
smiled  radiantly. 

"  Indeed,"  she  said  slowly,  and  with 
obvious  enjoyment,  "  for  such,  all  life  is  but 
a  'oiler  mockery." 


t"'How  do  you  do,  Miss  Stacey?'  he  Said  casually.     'And  how's  the  dad?'" 
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And  at  the  last  moment  Emma  Loo 
foresaw  disaster  to  the  whole  affair. 

Miss  Hammond,  who  had  charge  of 
the  creche,  arrived  on  Saturday  morning 
with  a  racking  headache,  and  decided  that 
a  morning  in  the  park  might  do  her  good. 

"  I'll  invite  myself  to  the  picnic,  please, 
Emma  Loo,"  she  said. 

Emma  Loo  gave  one  gasp  of  dismay,  and 
a  painful  silence  ensued. 

"Well,  I  guess  you  don't  want  me," 
Betty  Hammond  said  at  last. 

Emma  Loo  twisted  the  corner  of  her 
gingham  pinafore  and  frowned  heavily. 
She  was  thinking  that  truly  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard.  She  was  thinking  it 
in  just  those  words,  since  the  vicar  had 
taken  them  for  his  text  on  the  previous 
Sunday.  A  ready  lie  came  to  her  lips,  but 
she  was  conscious  of  the  promise  she  had 
made  the  previous  day,  and  her  dramatic 
sense,  rather  than  her  sense  of  honour, 
prompted  her  to  keep  it.  Besides,  she 
adored  Betty  Hammond,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  lie  meeting  the  straight  glance  of 
her  grey  eyes. 

Betty  was  American,  and  as  true  as  steel — ■ 
so  true  that  sometimes  she  could  be  as  hard 
as  steel  too.      -.   - 

And  once  again  Emma  Loo  deliberately 
chose  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

Betty  Hammond  listened  to  the  tale 
patiently,  without  so  much  as  the  nicker 
of  an  eyelid  to  betray  her  feelings.  When 
the  whole  story  had  been  narrated  in  full 
detail  and  with  much  dramatic  emphasis, 
she  sighed  deeply. 

"  The  man  must  be  either  a  knight  or 
a  knave,"  she  said  decidedly,  "  and  I'm 
coming  along  to  see  which  he  is." 

"  His  name  is  William  James,"  Emma 
Loo  stammered,  "but  to  'is  friends  he's 
Bill,  so  'e's  Bill  to  me."  * 

Betty  laughed  lightly. 

"  Bill  !  "  she  repeated.  "  It  sounds  very 
English  and  fairly  harmless." 

Emma  Loo  feared  there  had  been  some 
misunderstanding. 

"Of  course,  miss,"  she  said  anxiously, 
"  you'll  'ave  to  call  'im  Mr.  James." 

When  they  were  all  finally  settled  under 
the  appointed  tree,  the  Doubter  chose 
to  be  particularly  unpleasant,  despite  Miss 
Hammond's  restraining  presence.^ 

"  PVaps  the  Dook  will  be  'aving  annuvver 
little  chat  wiv  yer  this  morning,  Lidy 
Hemma  Loo,"  he  remarked  tauntingly  ;  and, 
as  hr  spoke,   Emma  Loo  caught  sight  of 


Mr.  William  James  emerging  from  the 
"  palace  "  gates. 

"  P'r'aps  'e  will,"  she  retorted,  with  a 
knowing  look  at  Betty  Hammond. 

She  was  a  little  disappointed  to  find 
that  her  friend  Bill  was  wearing  an  ordinary 
straw  hat.  As  he  came  close,  she  saw  him 
glance  at  Miss  Hammond  and  hesitate. 

Emma  Loo  carelessly  allowed  an  enamel 
cup  to  roll  towards  the  feet  of  Mr.  William 
James. 

"  She  knows  all !  "  she  whispered  hoarsely, 
as  she  bent  to  pick  up  the  cup.  Then  she 
returned  hurriedly  to  the  group. 

Mr.  William  James  thereupon  strolled 
forward  boldly  and  lifted  his  straw  hat. 
Emma  Loo  flushed  to  the  tips  of  her  ears 
as  she 'beheld  a  wreath  of  strawberry  leaves 
reposing  on  his  head. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Stacey  ? "  he  said 
casually.     "  And  how's  the  dad  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Emma  Loo's  relief  and 
pleasure  nearly  caused  her  to  miss  her  cue. 

"  Very  well,  thank  yer,  Duke,"  she 
stammered  at  last.  "And  how's  the 
Duchess  ?  " 

Mr.  William  James  seated  himself  on  the 
grass  and,  with  a  challenging  glance  in 
Miss  Hammond's  direction,  placed  his  hat 
beside  him,  thereby  exposing  his  crowned 
head  to  the  view  of  any  passers-by. 

"  Um — middling,"  he  answered,  adjusting 
the  strawberry  leaves,  "  only  middling,  I 
regret  to  say,  Miss  Stacey.  I  fear  all  the 
socks  for  the  men-servants  will  not  get 
knitted  by  Christmas." 

He  fixed  an  eagle  eye  upon  the  face  of  the 
Doubter,  who  sat  dumfounded,  staring  with 
wide  eyes  and  open  mouth. 

The  other  children  were  edging  closer, 
feeling  much  as  they  might  have  done  had 
Cinderella  appeared  to  them  in  all  the  glory 
of  her  ball  apparel.  The  people  in  Emma 
Loo's  stories  always  seemed  so  real  to  them 
that,  though  it  was  wonderful  and  very 
exciting,  it  was  not  at  all  strange  to  find 
Emma  Loo's  Duke  sitting  among  them. 

He  took  his  eye  from  the  Doubter's  face — 
having  reduced  that  small  person  to  flushed 
confusion — and  gallantly  bowed  in  Miss 
Hammond's  direction. 

"  I  fear  Miss  Stacey  has  overlooked  intro- 
ducing us,"  he  said  pleasantly.  "  I'm  Emma 
Loo's  Duke  of  Hemingshire,  familiarly 
referred  to  as  Bill." 

Betty  Hammond  smiled  back— such  a 
smile  as  would  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  on 
the  question  of  whether  Mr.  William  James 
were  a  knight  or  a  knave. 
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"  I'm  Betty  Hammond,"  she  replied, 
"  commonly  known  to  these  little  people  as 
Miss." 

A  small  mite  had  by  this  time  crawled  to 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  William 
James's  coat-pocket. 

"  Is  vat  w'ere  'oo  live  ?  "  she  queried, 
pointing  a  fat  finger  towards  the  ducal 
domain. 

Mr.  James  nodded,  and  patted  the  rough 
head. 

"  An'  is  it  reely  made  uv  sweeties  ?  "  piped 
the  interrogator. 

He  assumed  a  mysterious  expression  and 
dived  a  hand  into  his  pocket. 

"  If  you'll  all  come  close,  I'll  tell  you  a 
great  secret,"  he  said  solemnly. 

Without  waiting  for  further  invitation, 
the  children  pressed  closer  to  him,  gingerly 
touching  the  strawberry-leaf  crown  and 
giving  tentative  little  pats  to  his  coat- 
sleeves,  as  though  to  make  sure  he  were 
real. 

"  That  palace,"  said  Mr.  James,  "  is  all 
made  of  fondant,  but  a  terrible  punishment 
descends  upon  anyone  who  dares  to  chip 
bits  off." 

The  Doubter,  regaining  his  customary 
assurance,  ventured  to  sneer. 

"  Then  why  don't  it  melt  in  the  sun  ?  "  he 
queried  sharply. 

Mr.  James  looked  up  and  shook  his  head. 

"  You  haven't  any  imagination,  sir,"  he 
said  sadly — "  no  imagination  whatever  !  I 
should  think  it's  more  than  likely  you'll  sit 
in  Parliament  before  you've  finished." 

Then  very  slowTly  and  with  much  im- 
pressiveness  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
square  cardboard  box. 

"  They  couldn't  very  well  punish  me  for 
chipping  bits  off  my  own  house,  could  they, 
now  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  lifted  the  lid  and 
revealed  several  rows  of  sparkling  white 
fondants. 

The  children  shrieked  with  delight,  while 
Emma  Loo  put  all  the  worship  she  was 
capable  of  into  one  long  look  at  Mr.  William 
James.  Only  Betty  Hammond  seemed 
capable  of  articulate  speech. 

"  I'm — I'm  rather  proud  to  know  Emma 
Loo's  Duke,"  she  said  softly. 

***** 

They  walked  back  to  the  creche  together, 
behind  a  group  of  sticky-faced  but  deliriously 
happy  urchins,  led  by  Emma  Loo. 

Betty  told  him  that  she  ran  the  creche  for 
a  philanthropic  band  of  ladies,  in  return  for 
a  small  but  sufficient  salary,  and  he  explained 
to  her  how  he  came  to  impersonate  the  Duke 


of  Hemingshire,  and  that,  comparatively, 
Mr.  William  James  was  a  very  poor  man. 

It  is  possible  that  they  told  each  other 
many  things  besides— such  things  as  eye 
tells  to  eye  and  smile  tells  to  smile,  before 
ever  acquaintanceship  has  run  its  accepted 
course. 

"  Emma  Loo  is  going  to  have  some  bad 
knocks,"  she  said,  in  the  course  of  their 
conversation.  "  Her  imagination  will  carry 
her  to  such  heights  that  the  fall  is  bound  to 
hurt." 

"Ah,  but  she'll  gain  by  the  hurts,"  he 
said  quickly  ;  "  she'll  get  full  value  out  of 
pain.  That  is  why  Fate  will  probably  give 
her  an  overdose  of  it.  Emma  Loo  is  one  of 
the  elect,  I  think." 

He  surprised  a  hard  look  in  Betty's  grey 
eyes. 

"  I  haven't  found  any  value  in  pain  yet," 
she  said  bitterly.  "  It  ought  not  to  be— it's 
unnecessary  cruelty  on  somebody's  part." 

His  voice  was  very  gentle  when  he 
answered  her. 

"I  think  possibly  you're  too  close  to 
some  hurt  to  have  learnt  its  value,"  he  said. 
"  One  day,  perhaps,  I  may  be  privileged  to 
know." 

The  day  came  some  months  later.  They 
met  often  after  that  Saturday,  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  when  the  creche  closed,  and  his 
wrork  was  done. 

He  took  her  to  unpretentious  dinners  or 
for  a  walk  in  the  park.  Sometimes  they 
went  for  long  motor-' bus  rides  into  the 
country,  and  came  back  under  the  stars. 

It  wTas  on  one  of  those  occasions,  some 
months  after  they  met,  that  she  told  him  her 
mother  had  gone  down  in  the  Limtania. 

"She  was  beautiful,"  she  said  almost 
incoherently,  "  and  so  good.  She  shouldn't 
have  been  allowed  to  die — she  was  too  good 
to  die  ! " 

He  said  nothing  for  a  moment— only 
found  her  hand  and  lifted  his  face  to  the 
stars. 

When  he  spoke  she  was  surprised  at  the 
huskiness  of  his  voice. 

"  And  yet  I'd  give  all  I  possess  to  be  able 
to  say  that  my  mother  was  dead  and  had 
been  too  good  to  die,"  he  said  unevenly. 
"  She's  alive,  and  she  abuses  every  gift  and 
joy  that  Heaven  has  bestowed  on  her. 
She— she's  not  good !  " 

Betty  put  her  other  hand  on  his,  and  he 
felt  her  tears  on  it. 

"Oh,  I'm  a  brute — I've  made  you  cry, 
dear  !  "  he  said  quickly. 

She  shook  her  head.     "  I'm  not  crying," 
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she  sobbed  ;  "  it's  only  something  melting 
inside  me — something  that  has  been  frozen 
ever  since  mother  went !  " 

***** 
And  then  on  one  memorable  night,  when 
they  were  in  the   creche   together,   putting 
things  straight   for   the  morning,  he  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife. 

She  was  standing  against  the  tail  of  a 
rocking-horse,  a  slim,  straight  figure  in  her 
nurse's  dress.  He  wondered  at  the  look  of 
terror  that  flashed  into  her  eyes. 

"  No,"  she  said  quickly  and  almost 
violently.  "  Oh,  no,  don't  ask  me  that ! 
Don't  spoil  it  all." 

He  kept  away  from  her  and  folded  his 
arms  across  the  rocking-horse's  head. 

. "  You  mean,  it's  only  the  best  friendship — 
you  don't  love  me  ?  " 

Betty  Hammond  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  lifted  her  eyes  and  gave  him  a  straight, 
true  glance. 

"I  do  love  you,  Bill,"  she  said  simply, 
"  but  I'm  afraid  to  marry  you." 

He  winced  a  little.  "  So  Emma  Loo's 
barmy  Duke  is  a  little — too  barmy,  eh  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No,  it's  something  /  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of,"  she  said  honestly,  but  with 
pain  in  her  eyes.  "  I — I  can't  face  marrying 
a  poor  nobody." 

Before  he  could  speak  she  rushed  on. 
"You  see,  I'm  not  quite  what  I  pretended 
to  be.  I'm  Edward  Hammond's  daughter — 
the  millionaire  Edward  Hammond — and 
father  swore  not  to  give  me  a  penny  if  I 
married  a  poor  and  insignificant  man.  He 
says  that  if  I  choose  to  marry  a  nobody, 
I  can  be  a  thorough  Mrs.  Nobody,  because 
nothing  that  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
badly." 

He  interrupted  her  there. 

"  Then  he'd  surely  say,  if  you  love  at  all, 
it's  worth  loving  well,"  he  ventured,  con- 
trolling his  voice. 

"  But  I  can't  be  poor,"  she  said  quickly. 
"  I  couldn't  face  it.  It  isn't  as  though  you're 
poor  and  free,  and  we  could  wander  about 
the  world  at  will.  I'd  be  tied  down  to 
a  little  suburban  villa,  and  get  old  and  worn 
before  I  was  thirty,  just  like  any  one  of  the 
poor  creatures  who  come  and  leave  their 
babies  here." 

"  I  don't  suppose  any  one  of  them  would 
change  her  lot,  if  she  were  asked,"  he  said. 
"  Happiness  never  shows  its  true  colours  to 
the  looker-on,  you  know." 


"  But  it's  your  side  of  the  question,"  she 
went  on.  "  Oh,  Bill,  try  to  understand  ! 
I  shouldn't  be  a  good  wife  to  you.  I  should 
come  between  you  and  the  stars  with  my 
eternal  talk  of  washing  and  mending  and 
ways  and  means  .  .  .  And  the  stars  give 
you  such  a  lot  of  happiness,  Bill." 

The  little  break  in  her  voice  was  almost 
too  much  for  him.  He  came  close  to  her 
and  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders. 

"  But  you  are  the  stars  for  me  now,"  he 
said  softly. 

She  held  away  from  him  and  shook  her 
head. 

"  No,"  she  said  hysterically,  trying  to 
bring  their  talk  away  from  that  level. 
"No,  my  sort  of  stars  have  stripes  with 
them."  * 

He  smiled,  but  still  held  her  firmly. 

"It's  a  pity  you  can't  marry  the  real 
Duke  of  Hemingshire,"  he  said. 

She  was  getting  a  grip  of  herself  again. 

"  I  don't  suppose  I'm  at  all  his  idea  of 
a  wife,"  she  answered  lightly. 

He  took  his  hands  away  then. 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  me  to  ask  him,"  he 
said  casually. 

She  shot  a  glance  at  him,  fearful  that  he 
was  being  bitter. 

"  Perhaps  you  might,"  she  said  shakily. 

She  watched  him  wonderingly  as  he 
crossed  to  a  small  mirror  on  the  walk 

"  What  does  your  Grace  think  of  Miss 
Betty  Hammond  as  a  wife  ? "  he  queried 
gravely. 

Then  his  own  voice  answered  the 
question,  his  own  voice  shaken  and  intense 
with  feeling. 

"  I  think  she's  the  straightest,  most 
adorable  woman  in  the  world,"  he  said.  "  I 
ask  for  no  greater  honour  than  to  have 
her  for  my  Duchess." 

Betty  Hammond  stood  very  still. 

"  Is  it — is  it  a  new  game  ? "  she  queried 
slowly. 

He  came  back  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"  The  very  oldest  game  in  the  world," 
he  answered,  "  but  we're  going  to  play  it  for 
all  we're  worth." 

Emma  Loo's  comment  is  perhaps  worth 
recording. 

"  So  it  weren't  a  fib,  after  all,"  she  said 
triumphantly.  Then  she  added  in  accents 
of  deep  concern — 

"  Oh,  crumbs !  An'  to  think  I  called 
'im  barmy  ! " 
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npHERE  were  close  on  fifty  pearls  in 
I  the  section  of  bamboo  Sneddon  kept 
spliced  to  bis  belt  day  and  night. 
A  number  of  them  were  practically  valueless, 
because,  for  some  reason  as  obscure  as  many 
another  in  the  Islands,  the  natives  had  the 
notion  firmly  wedged  in  their  wooden  heads 
that  a  pearl  meant  five  shillings,  whether  it 
was  worth  nothing  or  a  young  fortune. 

This  was  annoying,  but,  with  a  substantial 
balance  still  on  the  right  side  of  the  scales,  it 
is  a  pity  to  shatter  cherished  illusions,  even 
when  they  belong  to  a  South  Sea  Kanaka. 

At  all  events,  some  of  the  pearls  were 
worth  anything  from  five  to  fifty  pounds, 
and  the  whole  represented  four  months  of  a 
blood-sweating,  heart-breaking  nightmare  to 
Ellis. 

This  was  because  Sheddon  had  run  coolies 
most  of  his  life,  and  had  won  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  nigger-driver  in  "the 
group."  He  spared  neither  himself  nor  his 
"  labour,"  and  now  that  he  had  retired  from 
the  sugar  estates  to  "  make  money  out  of 
other  people  instead  of  for  them,"  as  he  put 
it,  he  seemed  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  he  was  no  longer  running  coolies. 

Ellis  had  told  himself  this  not  less  than 
ten  times  daily,  and  the  thought  of  finally 
correcting  his  partner's  error  was  all  that 
had  kept  him  alive  for  the  past  four 
months. 

When,  as  a  steerage  steward,  he  had 
deserted  the  steamer  at  Nomi,  Ellis  was  an 
undersized  denizen  of  city  wharves,  with  a 
pallid  face,  a  weak  mouth,  and  cunning  eyes  ; 
and  now  he  was  a  wreck,  and  the  last  four 
months  had  done  it— Sheddon  had  clone  it. 

He  sat  now  on  a  bollard,  staring  at  the 
mudbank  that  had  gripped  the  bows  of  the 
Saluka  for  twelve  mortal  hours  of  mosquitoes, 
wilting  heat,  indescribable  smells,  and 
again  mosquitoes.  But  these  things  meant 
nothing  to  Ellis.  He  was  too  anaemic  to 
attract  mosquitoes  or  render  heat  unduly 
trying,   and,   as  for   smells,   he    had    lived 


amongst  a  varied  assortment  from  infancy. 
Only  one  thing  mattered,  and  that  was 
Sheddon. 

The  eternal  sun  rose  out  of  the  mangroves, 
and  in  answer  to  ominious  sounds  of  move- 
ment below,  Ellis  darted  to  the  bulwarks 
and  pretended  to  be  studying  the  prospects 
of  getting  the  motor-boat  off  the  mud.  A 
moment  later  Sneddon's  bullet  head  appeared 
over  the  hatch  coaming. 
"  Still  fast  ?  "  he  jerked  out. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellis  ;  "  but  I  think " 

"  There's  a  sight  too  much  thinking  aboard 
here,"  boomed  Sheddon.  "  Why  don't  you 
get  on  with  it  ?  " 

"  But  what  can  we  do  ?  " 
"  It's  always '  What  can  we  do  ? ' "  mimicked 
the  other.  "Ease  her  off."  He  yawned, 
stretched  his  enormous  arms,  and  proceeded 
to  divest  himself  of  his  trousers.  "  Get  over 
the  side,  up  to  your  neck  in  stinking  mud, 
that's  what — and  lively  !  " 

Ellis  lowered  himself  into  the  warm  ooze 
and  sank  to  his  thighs. 

"  Now  !  "  prompted  Sheddon  at  his  side. 
"  She  moves  !  "  squealed  Ellis  excitedly. 
"And  no   thanks   to   you,"   grunted   his 
partner.    "  Put  a  bit  of  beef  into  it.     Keep 

her  going,  keep  her " 

Trie  SaluTca  slid  clear,  and  the  two  men 
clambered  aboard,  caked  with  mud.  Sheddon 
fell  to  scraping  himself  with  a  marline-spike. 
"  What's  that  ?  "  he  demanded  suddenly. 
It  was  the  Saluha's  lugsail,  that  Ellis  had 
unearthed  from  the  hold  with  the  vague  idea 
of  using  it  instead  of  the  broken-down 
engine.  He  stared  at  it  foolishly,  without 
answering. 

"  What's  it  for  ?  "  pursued  the  inexorable 
Sheddon. 

"  I  thought "  began  Ellis,  but  Sheddon 

cut  him  short.     The  sight  of  the  sail  seemed 
to  fill  him  with  cold  rage. 

"  See  here,"  he  threatened,  shaking  the 
marline-spike  in  Ellis's  face,  "  you  came  in 
with  me  to   run  the  engine,  didn't  you  ? 
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Said  you  could  run  any  old  thing,  didn't 
you  ?  " 

Ellis  moistened  his  lips  and  nodded. 

"And  I  believed  you.  You  looked  dirty 
enough,  to  me.  Why  have  I  dragged  you 
along,  nursed  you  like  your  own  mother, 
when  I  could  have  had  a  man  who  can  work 
his  weight  ?  Because  you  could  run  an 
engine.     Well,  run  it.     D'you  get  me  ?  " 

"  The  magneto " 

"  Mag  nothing  !  "  Sneddon  pointed  the 
marline-spike  accusingly  at  the  lugsail. 
"  And  get  that  rag  out  of  my  sight.  We're 
a  motor-boat — savvy  ?  A  motor 'boat,  not  a 
wind-jammer  !  " 

He  ceased  abruptly.  Sneddon  had  a 
disconcerting  habit  of  cutting  himself  short 
at  unexpected  moments  and  reducing  his 
conversation  to  bare  essentials. 

"  You  go  below,"  he  ordered  with 
unnatural  quietness,  "  and  if  that  junk  pile 
ain't  running  in  half  an  hour  from  now, 
you'll  hear  about  it." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  said.  There 
never  was  when  Sneddon  spoke  like  that. 
Ellis  went  aft  and  vanished  down  the  grimy 
hatch.  Beside  the  engine  he  sank  on  his 
knees,  and  for  a  moment  remained  rigid, 
with  a  spanner  tightly  grasped  in  his  hand 
and  his  teeth  clenched. 

"  I'll  fix  'im  !  "  he  muttered.  "  I'll  fix 
'im,  see  if  I  don't !  " 

The  engine  was  a  terrible  affair  of  greasy 
iron  held  together  with  wire,  sinnet,  and  rags. 
All  Ellis  knew  about  it  was  that  if  one  dried 
the  plugs,  turned  on  petrol,  and  wrestled 
long  enough  with  the  crank-handle,  risking 
a  broken  wrist  from  a  backfire  in  the  process, 
it  went.  It  rocked  and  trembled  on  its 
bed,  it  threw  off  choking,  blinding  fumes,  it 
made  a  noise  like  dumped  scrap-iron,  but 
it  had  the  surprising  effect  of  propelling  the 
Salulca  through  calm  water  at  five  knots. 
And  now  it  had  broken  down,  and  Sneddon 
paced  the  deck  with  the  marline-spike  in  his 
hand.  , 

Ellis  fell  to  tinkering  feebly  with  nuts  and 
castings,  more  to  keep  the  wild  beast  on  deck 
at  bay  than  with  any  hope  of  repairing  the 
damage. 

The  pacing  overhead  slowed  down  and 
finally  ceased.  Ellis  filled  in  the  awkward 
silence  by  tapping  the  fly-wheel  with  a 
spanner,  to  give  the  impression  that  he 
was  doing  something. 

Promptly  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated 
half -hour  Sneddon  appeared  on  the  top  step 
of  the  companion.  Ellis  flattened  himself 
against  the  bulkhead,  his  eyes  darting  this 


way  and  that  in  search  of  a  loophole  of 
escape,  though  he  knew  there  was  none. 
Lightning  thoughts  flashed  through  his 
brain!,  Had  he  the  pluck  ?  Sneddon  was 
coming  down  backwards.  It  was  unlikely 
that  he  would  turn  until  he  reached  the 
floor-boards.  The  heaviest  spanner,  held 
so !  Had  he  the  pluck  ?  Ellis  raised  it 
above  his  head.     It  was  not  sure  ;  nothing 

was  sure  with  Sneddon.  And  if  he  missed ■ 

Suddenly  the  glint  faded  out  of  his  pale  eyes ; 
he  lowered  the  spanner  and  shrank  back 
against  the  bulkhead. 

Sneddon  turned. 

"  Well,  what  about  it  ?  " 

Ellis  was  incapable  of  speech.  Sneddon 
stood  looking  down  on  him. 

"  Get  out  of  here  !  "  he  exploded.  "  Why 
I  don't  twist  your  neck  is  a  caution  to  me. 
Get  out  of  here  !  " 

Ellis  made  a  dart  for  the  companion,  but 
not  so  fast  as  to  escape  a  swinging  blow  with 
the  marline-spike. 

He  sat  on  the  bulwarks,  nursing  his 
bruised  arm  and  listening. 

An  indescribable  medley  of  noises  pro- 
ceeded from  the  engine-room — the  ruthless 
hammering  of  iron,  half -formed  oaths, 
violent  turning  of  the  fly-wheel,  heavy 
breathing,  and  presently,  out  of  it  all, 
emerged  a  feeble  chugging.  The  motor 
was  actually  firing  —  firing  and  missing. 
Then,  in  the  inexplicable  way  of  motor 
marine  engines,  it  ran. 

Sneddon  climbed  on  deck,  took  the  tiller 
under  his  arm,  and  lit  a  saluka.  Presently, 
as  the  boat  gained  way  and  slid  out  of  the 
foulsome  river  into  the  clean  spaces  of 
the  Pacific,  he  smiled. 

A  great  wave  of  relief  swept  over  Ellis. 
Sneddon  had  smiled  ! 

"  I  can  run  'em  !  "  he  affirmed,  with  child- 
like pride  of  accomplishment. 

"  You  bet  !  "  murmured  Ellis. 

"  If  they  don't  go,  fetch  the  magneto  a 
swipe  with  a  hammer,"  he  informed  his 
partner  with  an  air  of  profundity.  "  Shakes 
'em  up,  I  guess." 

"  I'll  remember  that,"  said  Ellis,  and  crept 
below  to  investigate  the  marline-spike  bruise. 
It  was  one  of  many.  There  was  quite  a 
lot  to  remember,  one  way  and  another. 

Sneddon  was  in  high  good  humour  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  His  newly-acquired 
accomplishment  of  engineering  pleased  him 
immensely.  He  sat  on  the  stern  horse, 
bawling  age-old  chanties  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  clamouring  atrocity  below. 

That  afternoon  the  two  men  went  ashore 
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on  Tanuva.  Sneddon  was  in  the  humour 
for  chicken  roasted  in  banana  leaf,  and 
after  a  satisfying  meal  he  waxed  positively 
beatific.  But  his  change  of  mood  had  no 
effect  on  Ellis.  Even  now,  when  the  worst 
was  over,  his  frail  body  stiffened  at  thought 
of  what  this  man  had  done  and  said  to  him 
back  there  in  the  steaming  bush.  At  the 
time  he  had  said  nothing,  suffered  every 
blowr  and  insult  with  an  indifference  born 
of  fever  and  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
impotence  ;  but  here,  only  two  days  from 
Nomi  and  freedom,  it  took  all  his  cunning 
to  prevent  the  pent-up  resentment  of  those 
nightmare  months  from  betraying  him. 

"  You  love  me,  don't  you,  Fred  ?  "    ' 

Ellis  started  perceptibly.  Until  that 
dreaded  voice  broke  the  silence  of  the 
beach,  he  had  no  idea  that  he  had  been 
looking  in  Sneddon's  direction,  much  less 
that  something  of  his  feelings  had  shown 
itself  in  his  face.  The  knowledge  —  the 
possibility,  even— of  such  a  lapse  came  as 
a  shock.  His  thin  face  relaxed  into  a 
sheepish  grin,  and  his  eyes  dropped  before 
Sheddon's  direct  gaze. 

"  No,"  he  said,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at 
banter,  "  I  don't  love  yer.     Why  ?  " 

"  Not  for  lambasting  you  through  the 
Colo  mangroves  with  a  bamboo?"  Sneddon 
leant  back  against  the  palm  trunk  and 
smiled  reminiscently  at  a  wisp  of  smoke 
from  his  saluka  that  hovered  on  the  still 
air  above  his  head.  "  Nor  for  kicking  you 
through  the  Tkeba  bush,  and  pulling  your 
nose  at  Yinassa?  " 

Ellis  still  grinned  and  shook  his  head, 
burrowing  his  naked,  unlovely  toes  deeper 
in  the  sand. 

"  No  ?  "  Sheddon  looked  across  at  him 
whimsically.  "Well,  you're  a  queer  thing, 
Fred.  There  may  be  something  in  you 
somewhere,  but  I  haven't  noticed  it. 
You're  not  a  man,  that's  sure,  and  you're 
not  a  boy.  You're — well,  the  nearest  I  can 
get  to  it  is  a  rat." 

Ellis  squirmed  in  the  sand.  The  grin  had 
become  a  fixture,  even  as  it  had  been  a 
fixture  back  there  in  the  bush.  Sheddon 
continued  in  a  speculative,  emotionless  drawl, 
unconscious — and  uncaring  if  he  had  been 
conscious — that  his  every  word  seared  like 
fire.  He  had  lived  in  a  world  of  men,  and 
he  was  used  to  taking  them  as  he  found 
them.  He  had  found  Ellis  to  be  a  rat, 
and  he  was  just  telling  him  about  it,  that 
was  all. 

"  I  suppose  mosquitoes  are  good  for 
something.      They  can  bite,  anyway  ;    but 


you "      Sheddon    yawned   and   stroked 

his  beard.     "  Gum,  it's  a  queer  world  !  " 

Aland-crab  scuttled  by  over  the  sand, 
and  Ellis  flung  a  stone  after  it— anything 
to  relieve  the  tension  of  mind  and  muscle. 

"There's  one  thing  gets  me,"  Sheddon 
went  on  presently,  "and  that's  myself. 
Why  in  thunder  didn't  I  take  you  by  the 
neck,  wring  it  like  that— see  ?— and  chuck 
you  into  the  mangroves  ?  But,  no,  I  must 
save  your  life  three  times  a  day,  on  an 
average,  and  bring  you  safe  back  to  Nomi." 

Sheddon  gazed  upward,  apparently  lost  in 
wonderment  at  his  own  forbearance.  "  And 
then,  to  cap  all,  you'll  get  your  whack."  He 
tapped  the  section  of  bamboo  at  his  belt. 
"  I  can  feel  it  in  my  bones  that,  although 
you've  been  as  much  good  to  me  as  a  sick 
headache,  you'll  get  your  whack.  You  take 
it  from  me,  Fred,  it's  a  wonderful  world  !  " 

Ellis  still  grinned. 

"  There  must  be  more  in  me  than  meets 
the  eye,"  mused  Sheddon  drowsily,  and  leant 
back  against  the  palm  trunk  with  his 
battered  solar  topee  over  his  eyes. 

Ellis  sat  staring  at  him  for  a  space. 

"  More  in  Sheddon  than  met  the  eye  !  " 
There  was  everything— everything  that  Ellis 
felt  so  acutely  he  lacked— health,  strength, 
manliness.  Yes,  he  was  forced  to  admit  this. 
Moreover,  Sheddon  had  spoken  nothing  but 
the  truth.  Ellis  knew  that  he  would  get 
his  "  whack."  And  the  saving  of  his 
life— that  was  true,  too— but — a  rat  !  And 
that's  what  he  was— a  rat.  The  thought 
brought  him  to  his  feet,  green  with  venom. 

In  the  guest-house  his  glance  travelled 
instinctively  to  Sheddon's  Winchester.  His 
hand  trembled  as  he  took  it  down  from  its 
nail  on  the  wall  and  examined  the  magazine. 
It  was  loaded.  Sheddon  slept  peacefully 
under  the  palm,  twenty  yards  distant, 
breathing  heavily  into  the  crown  of  his  solar 
topee.  Ellis  lay  along  the  floor,  with  his 
elbows  on  the  threshold  of  the  doorway,  his 
eye  trained  along  the  gleaming  barrel.  It 
was  impossible  to  miss.  The  pearls  would  be 
his — all  his.  George  Street  on  a  Saturday 
night,  with  money  in  your  pocket !  "  Even 
mosquitoes  can  bite  " — why  not  a  rat  ?  He 
felt  his  hands  trembling,  but  his  finger 
pressed  the  trigger. 

The  report  pierced  the  silence  like  a  knife. 
Sheddon  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  oath, 
but  already  Ellis  had  seen  in  one  terrified, 
incredulous  glance  that  he  had  missed — that 
a  piece  of  palm  bark  hung  loose  perhaps 
three  inches  above  Sheddon's  head.  With  a 
silly,  excited  cry  he  ran  towards  the  bush, 
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"  I  hit  'im  !  "  he  yelled.  44  Cripes,  I  hit 
'im!" 

When  he  emerged  again  on  to  the  beach, 
Sneddon  was  waiting  for  him. 

44  Well,  what  is  it  you've  hit  ?  "  he  sneered. 

"Bush  pig,"  panted  Ellis,  44a  big  one. 
Stuck  his  nose  out." 

Sheddon  stood  looking  down  on  him 
contemptuously. 

44 And  yet  you  missed  ?  " 

44 1  tell  you  I  hit  'im,"  Ellis  protested,  with 
an  admirable  show  of  indignation.  4'  But  I 
can't  find  'im." 

He  felt  the  other's  eyes  fastened  steadily 
upon  him,  but,  like  most  of  his  kind,  Ellis 
was  a  consummate  actor. 

44  Come  and  have  a  look,"  he  urged, 
glancing  up  with  well-simulated  eagerness. 
44  He  went  in  here." 

44  Oh,  go  to  blazes  !  "  Sheddon  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  a  sweat  of  relief  broke  out 
on  Ellis's  forehead. 

That  night  he  stuck  the  piece  of  palm 
bark  back  into  its  place  with  mud,  and 
strolled  up  the  beach  by  moonlight,  to 
quieten  his  nerves.  They  needed  soothing. 
He  wondered  now  what  had  possessed  him 
to  be  so  reckless  when  there  were  so  many 
other  ways  —  surer,  safer.  To  him  his 
recent  attack  on  a  sleeping  man  with  a  rifle 
at  twenty  yards  savoured  of  positive  daring. 

Up  the  coast  some  native  women  were 
spearing  fish  in  the  rock  pools  by  torchlight. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight — the  moving  yellow 
lights,  the  inky  waters,  and  the  garish  figures 
,vading  knee-deep  with  poised  spears.  Ellis 
watched  them  for  some  time.  Then  he 
noticed  that  some  of  the  speared  fish  were 
being  thrown  back  into  the  water,  and  he 
asked  the  reason  of  it.  They  were  burotu, 
one  of  the  women  told  him,  and  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  burotn  is  poisonous. 
Deadly  ?  Eo,  at  this  season  they  caused  a 
man  to  crumple  up  with  pain  and  44  take  the 
long  road  "  in  two  hours,  perhaps  less. 

Ellis  knew  this  to  be  true,  and  when  the 
women  had  moved  further  up  the  coast,  he 
waded  into  a  knee-deep  rock  pool  and  thrust 
a  stick  through  the  gills  of  three  dead 
fish. 

Sheddon  ate  heartily  that  night.  He 
always  ate  heartily.  Ellis  sat  in  the  doorway 
of  the  guest-house,  looking  out  to  sea,  every 
nerve  in  his  body  strung  to  snapping-point. 

44  Off  your  hai-Icai  ?  "  bellowed  Sheddon, 
washing  down  a  mouthful  of  taro  with 
another  of  "  trade  "  whisky. 

44  Yes,"  said  Ellis. 

*'  Getting  a  bit  sick  of  fish  and  bananas, 


myself,"  Sheddon-  admitted,  "  but  a  mail 
must  live.  It's  a  corker  to  me  how  you  keep 
alive,  Fred  ;  but  that's  your  look-out." 

44  Yes,"  said  Ellis. 

Sheddon  rose  slowly  from  the  mats. 

44  You  and  your  4  Yeses '  make  me  sick  I  " 
he  burst  out. 

Ellis  shrank  against  the  door-jamb,  but 
the  other  flung  past  him  out  on  to  the  beach. 
There  he  stretched,  shook  himself  like  a 
mastiff,  and  turned  up  the  bush  track 
towards  the  village. 

44  It's  me  for  a  little  diversion,"  Ellis  heard 
him  say,  then  a  robust  but  tuneless  whistling 
growing  fainter  and  finally  dying  away. 

Where — when  would  it  take  him  ?  The 
rat  sat  huddled,  staring  out  to  sea. 

It  was  about  two  hours  later  that  something 
came  crashing  down  the  bush  track.  Ellis 
sat  fascinated  as  it  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
uttering  strange  sounds  that  were  neither 
groans  nor  oaths,  but  a  mingling  of  both. 

Presently  it  stumbled  out  into  the  full 
moonlight  of  the  beach,  and  Ellis  watched  its 
wri things  like  one  petrified.  It  was  trying 
to  reach  him,  but  it  never  would  !  Ellis's 
lips  parted  in  an  apeish  grin  at  the  thought. 
Its  face,  twisted  with  pain,  was  turned 
towards  him.  It  was  trying  to  speak,  but 
it  never  would  !     There  he  was  mistaken. 

44  It — was  you — you — rat  you  !  "  it  jerked 
out,  then  lay  quite  still. 

It  was  some  time  before  Ellis  could  bring 
himself  to  go  near  it.  Somehow  it  seemed 
as  terrible  in  death  as  it  had  been  in  life. 
At  last  he  dared  the  strip  of  moonlit  beach 
and,  kneeling,  felt  the  forehead — it  was  cold 
and  wet  ;  the  heart — it  had  ceased  to  beat. 
Frienziedly  he  tugged  loose  the  section  of 
bamboo,  and,  rowing  out  to  the  Salulca, 
wrestled  with  the  fly-wheel  like  a  thing 
possessed. 

Owing  to  the  eccentric  behaviour  of  the 
Salukcts  engine,  and  his  ignorance  of  the 
Islands,  it  was  a  full  month  before  Ellis 
boarded  the  Sydney-bound  steamer  at  Nomi. 
His  clothes  were  heavily  padded  at  the 
shoulders,  but  they  failed  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  he  was  as  pinched  and  ill  as  ever — 
if  not  worse. 

Ever  since  that  moonlit  night  on,  Tanuva 
he  had  realised  that  even  the  makings  of  a 
murderer  were  not  his.  He  was  too  much 
given  to  imaginings,  introspection — whatever 
it  was  that  caused  Sneddon's  face,  twisted 
with  pain,  to  haunt  him  at  every  turn. 

Throughout  the  day  he  sat  in  the  smoking- 
room,  consuming  countless  cheap  cigarettes, 
and    trying  to    converse  with  his    fellow- 
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passetigers,  but  finding  it  impossible — partly  and  it  filled  him   with   a  new  alarm.     He 

because  he  had  nothing  to  say,  and  partly  dreaded  death  with  all  the   intensity  of   a 

because   no   one   seemed  inclined   to   listen  weakling. 

when  he  had.  He  had  many  companions  at  night.     The 

At  night,  when  it  was  hot,  he  carried  his  deck  and   a    hose    at    five   o'clock   in   the 


"He  flung  b«ck  the  blankets   and  sat  up." 

mattress   on   deck,  and  lay  staring  at  the  morning  are  preferable  to  a  cabin  like  an 

stars.     A  doctor  at  Nomi  hnd  told  him  to  oven.  # 

"  sleep  in  the  open  air,  if  possible."     He  had  One      night      an     extraordinary     thing 

not  said  why,  but  Ellis  had  a  vague  suspicion,  happened.     There  was  a  ventilator  directly 
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opposite  the  corner  where  Ellis  lay,  and  the 
glow  of  a  wired  light  shone  upon  the  opening. 
Framed  in  that  opening  was  Sneddon's  face 
— white,  moist,  as  it  had  been  on  the  beach 
of  Tanuva.  Ellis  buried  his  head  in  the 
blankets  and  groaned. 

"  That  ?  "  said  a  steward  the  next  morning. 
"  Oh,  that  goes  down  into  the  hold." 

Ellis  took  a  stiff  brandy,  and  smoked  cheap 
cigarettes  with  added  avidity  the  rest  of  the 
day.  He  hardly  dared  to  think  about  it. 
It  did  occur  to  him  to  choose  another  place 
for  his  mattress,  but  when  bed-time  came — 
as  it  must  to  those  who  sleep  or  not — he 
fought  the  inclination  desperately.  If  he 
were  to  be  driven  from  pillar  to  post  by — a 
face,  then  the  end  was  not  far  off  ;  and  there 
were  the  remaining  pearls,  and  George  Street 

on  a  Saturday  night He  decided  that 

he  must  draw  a  line  somewhere,  and, 
flinging  down  his  mattress  with  a  defiance 
born  of  the  last  brandy,  he  lay  staring — at 
the  ventilator. 

He  must  have  closed  his  eyes,  for  suddenly 
it  was  there,  framed  in  the  opening. 

"  Cripes  !  "  breathed  Ellis,  and  lay  rigid, 
with  creeping  scalp.  This  was  the  end.  It 
would  never  leave  him  now.  Always,  every- 
where, it  would  be  with  him.  Something 
seemed  to  snap  in  his  head.  Fear  was  gone, 
ousted  by  set  purpose.  He  flung  back  the 
blankets  and  sat  up.  It  was  good  to  know 
of  a  certain  way  out.  He  grinned  defiance 
at  the  face  in  the  ventilator  and  scrambled 
to  his  feet.  For  a  moment  he  stood  in  the 
•full  glare   of  the  wired  light,  then  walked 


deliberately  to  the  ship's  rail,  climbed  it,  and 
plunged  head  foremost  into  the  seething 
darkness. 


But  during  that  brief  moment  under  the 
wired  light  Sneddon  had  recognised  him. 

A  man — even  a  man  sufficiently  tough  to 
survive  burotu  in  the  off-season — must  breathe 
God's  air  occasionally,  and  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  drawing  himself  up  by  the 
ventilator  shaft  cross-pieces.  Thus  argued 
Sheddon.  His  friend  the  A.B.  who  kept 
him  alive,  sometimes  with  dry  hash  from  the 
steerage,  sometimes  with  roast  fowl  from  the 
saloon,  had  distinctly  told  him  not  to  clo  it ; 
but  Sheddon  was  not  in  the  habit  of  obeying 
others,  even  when  they  kept  him  alive,  and 
towards  night  the  stench  of  copra  became 
unendurable. 

He  had  been  fully  determined  to  run  Ellis 
to  earth,  if  it  took  a  lifetime  and  necessitated 
far  wrorse  ordeals  than  a  ship's  hold,  and  now 
— the  luck  of  it  —  the  blind,  bull-headed 
luck  ! 

Sheddon  wormed  himself  head  foremost 
out  of  the  ventilator  and  slid  to  the  deck. 
With  naked  feet  he  passed  noiselessly  down 
the  line  of  sleeping  passengers,  and  knelt 
beside   Ellis's   mattress.      If   only  his  luck 

would  hold  !    If  only Under  the  pillow 

his  groping  fingers  closed  on  a  section  of 
bamboo. 

"It's  a  wonderful  world  !  "  mused  Sheddon, 
leaning  back  on  his  copra  couch  and  staring 
into  the  odorous  darkness. 


Alarming  result  of  a  single  announcement  in  the  local  press  by  our  cook  that  she  "desires  a  change.' 
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GETTING  SUITED. 
By  Madeline  Oyler. 

Katharine  turned  from  the  window.  "  As 
it's  another  wet  day,"  she  said,  "  and  as  you've 
definitely  decided  to  deprive  the  Army  of  your 
valuable  services,  what  about  looking  over  your 
4  civvies  '  and  seeing  what  you  have  got  to 
wear?  " 

"  Um  !     Yes,  not  a  bad  idea,"  I  agreed. 

So  Katharine  led  the  way.  "  You  won't  find 
the  ghost  of  a  moth  in  anything,"  she  assured  me. 
"  You've  no  idea  of  the  trouble  I've  taken — 
camphor  and  carbon  and — oh,  goodness  knows 
what !  "  With  great  pride  she  threw  open  the 
cupboards  and  drawers  of  the  tallboys  where 
my  clothes  were  stored. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Moths  !  I  should  hope 
not !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Wheugh  !  Let's  open 
the  windows.  It  would  have  to  be  a  pretty 
hefty  moth  that  cox  Id  stand  that,  by  George  1  " 
And  I  fairly  gasped. 

"  And  this  brave  soldier  man  of  mine  prattles 
valiantly  of  German  gas  attacks  he  has  with- 
stood! "  said  Katharine  to  herself.  "Never 
mind,  bear  up — the  smell  will  wear  off  in  time. 


And  think  of  the  holes  in  your  clothes  ifc  has 
saved !  " 

"  I  am  trying  to,"  I  said  meekly,  "  but  it 
takes  a  bit  of  doing.  Oh,  good  egg !  There's 
my  Harris.  Nice  to  see  the  old  chap  again. 
Wonder  how  many  days'  shooting  he's  shared 
with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  this  grey  suit  of  yours.  Have 
you  forgotten  that  day  up  the  river  ?  "  And  so 
together  we  turned  over  reminders  of  the  days 
before  there  was  a  war.  Suddenly  an  idea 
struck  me.  I  had  felt  that  something  was 
lacking. 

"Katharine,"  I  said  suspiciously,  "where  is 
my  gardening  suit  ?  " 

Katharine,  sitting  among  a  welter  of  socks 
and  ties,  looked  up  abstractedly.  "  Gardening 
suit  ?  "  she  said  vaguely.  "  Which  suit  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  You  know  perfectly  well  which  I  mean,"  I 
said  sternly — "  the  one  and  only  suit  I  ever 
loved,  the  old  brown  tweed  I  used  to  garden  in." 

"Oh,  that  old  thing  !  "  Katharine  said  scorn- 
fully. "  I  gave  that  to  WTilliams  directly  you 
joined.     It  was  far  too  bad  for  you  ever  to  wear 
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again,  and  they  were  so  badly  off — he  had  been 
out  of  work  for  months." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  realise  what  an 
outrageous  thing  you  have  done,"  I  said 
indignantly.  "  I  had  one  suit  of  clothes  that  I 
prized  above  all  others,  yet  no  sooner  do  I  don 
the  King's  uniform  and  go  off  to  the  wars " 

"  War,"  Katharine  corrected  me,  "  not  wars. 
There  was  only  one,  and  quite  enough,  too, 
thank  you." 

"  Wars,"  I  continued.  "  In  all  the  good  old 
books  our  gallant  soldiers  went  off  to  the  wars. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  no  sooner  had  I  left  you 
— my  wife,  whom  I  trusted — than  you  seize  the 
opportunity  of  basely  giving  away  one  of  the 
things  I  value  most,  Supposing  I  had  never 
come  back  ?  " 


the  front.  I  always  said  you  had  a  rotten 
tailor." 

"  Drilling's  done  that,"  I  explained.  "  My 
chest  measurement  has  increased  enormously 
since  I  joined." 

"  Yes,  but  look  at  the  sleeves  !  Your  wrists 
stick  out  like  a  schoolboy's  !     What  a  sight !  " 

"  The  sleeves  certainly  might  be  a  bit 
longer,"  I  agreed.  "  I  expect  now  I've  got 
more  muscle,  that  takes  it  up." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Katharine  dis- 
contentedly ;  "  it  looks  all  wrong  to  me. 
Try  on  one  of  the  others." 

So  I  dejectedly  tried  on  some  of  my  others, 
but  there  seemed  something  queer  about  them 
all — they  looked  almost  prehistoric- and  in  a 
depressed  silence  we  finally  packed  them  away 


THE    CHAMPION. 

'It's  orl  right!     Don't  be  frightened,  Bert.     'E's  got  Farver's  tin-1  at  on!' 


'*  Then  you'd  never  have  missed  or  wanted 
the  suit,"  my  wife  said  flippantly,  "  so  there'd 
have  been  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with. 
Here,  try  on  this  suit ;  you've  never  worn  it. 
It  came  home  from  the  tailor's  the  day  after  you 
left,  I  remember." 

So  I  retired  to  my  dressing-room  to  brood 
over  my  grievance,  while  I  arrayed  myself  as  I 
had  been  told  to  do. 

"  Looks  so  funny,  somehow,"  was  Katharine's 
unflattering  comment,  when  I  appeared  before 
her.  "  Whatever  is  the  matter  with  the  thing  ? 
Do  men  wear  suits  like  that  now  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,"  I  said  lamely. 

"  It  fits  so  badly,  too — wrinkles  across  lhe 
shoulders  at  the  back,  and  far  too  tight  across 


again.  Just  as  we  were  finishing,  Katharine 
suddenly  uttered  a  little  cry  of  pleasure. 

"  Your  old  grey  felt  1  "  she  said.  "  My 
favourite  hat.  Do  you  remember  that  day — 
but  of  course  you  do."  She  smiled  reminiscently. 
"  Here,  put  it  on." 

The  effect  upon  her,  however,  was  dis- 
appointing. 

'*  Not  like  that.     Turn  it  down  at  the  back." 

"  But  I  never  wore  it  turned  down,"  I 
objected. 

"  Well,  you  didn't  look  like  that,  anyhow." 

I  turned  it  down. 

"  Oh,  that's  simply  awful !  W7hat  have  you 
done  to  yourself  ?     It  looks  so  oueer." 

4<  Nothing,"  I  said  stiffly. 


WHEN   SILENCE   IS   GOLDEN. 


First'  Diner:   Look,  there's  someone  taking  vonr  umbrella  j 
Second  Diner:  Eh— sh  !     I  expect  he  recognises  it  \ 


up-to-date  in  the  nursery. 

Sister  :   What  are  you  crying  for,  Bobby  ? 

Hob  my  :  Willie  kicked  me  'cos  my  egg  had  two  yolks. 

Sister  (to  Willie)':  You — you  Bolshevik  ! 
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"It  seems  so  small  for  you  now,"  she  went 
on,  examining  the  hat  as  she  spoke,  "  yet  it  is 
the  same  hat." 

"  Oh,  it's  the  same  hat,"  I  agreed. 

"  And  you've  got  the  same  head." 

"  Oh,  undoubtedly  I've  got  the  same  head," 
I  said. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Katharine  broke 
out — 

"  I  hate  it  now  !  You  simply  can't  wear  it. 
It  doesn't  seem  to  go  on  your  head  a  bit — just 
stays  on  the  top.  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
going  to  do  about  it." 

"  I  could  wear  a  bowler,"  I  suggested. 

**  I  never  could  stand  a  bowler." 

"Even  for  you  I  will  not  endure  a  silk 
hat." 


"  George,"  said  a  West  Indian  landowner, 
not  long  ago,  to  an  old  negro  in  his  employ, 
"I  understand  that  you  intend  to  give  your 
son  an  education." 

"  Dat's  my  intention,  suh,"  responded  George. 
"  I  know  myself  what  'tis  to  struggle  along 
without  learnin',  an'  I  has  determined  my  son 
ain't  go'n'  to  have  no  sich  trouble  as  I'se  had." 

"  Is  your  son  learning  rapidly  ?  " 

"  He  shore  is,  suh.  Las'  week  he  done  wrote 
a  lettah  to  his  aunt  what  lives  more'n  twenty 
miles  from  yere,  an'  afta  while  he's  goin'  to 
write  to  his  aunt  dat  lives  'bout  fifty  miles 
from  yere." 

"  Why  doesn't  he  write  to  that  aunt  now  ?  " 
smilingly  asked  his  employer. 

"  He  kain't  write  so  fur  yit,  suh.     He  kin 
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Unmusical   Father:    No,  we  haven't  decided  on  a  teacher  for  him  yet.     You  see,  his  mother  wants 
him  to  be  trained  to  sing,  and  1  should  like  him  to  be  trained  not  to  sing. 


"  I  should  not  expect  you  to." 

"A  cap  in  town  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  The  fact  is,"  said  Katharine, 
in  a  burst  of  confidence,  "  I've  got  so  used  to 
seeing  you  in  a  Service  cap,  I  can't  bear  you  in 
anything  else." 

"  I'm  afraid  that's  it,"  I  admitted,  and  there 
was  a  silence. 

"  That  being  so "  I  began. 

"Yes?" 

"  It  seems  that  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
clothes  difficulty  will  be  " — Katharine  looked 
up  eagerly — "  for  me  to  remain  in  the  Army," 
I  finished  up. 

Our  eyes  met,  and  Katharine  smiled.  "  I 
knew  you  meant  to,  all  the  time,  old  man,"  she 
said. 


write  twenty  miles  fust-rate,  but  I  tole  him 
not  to  try  fifty  miles  'til  he  gets  strongah  wif 
his  pen." 


Little  Willie  was  spending  some  time  with 
his  aunt  in  another  part  of  the  town.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  she  hospitably  offered  him 
what  she  deemed  a  luxury. 

"  Here,  William,  I  know  you  are  hungry  for 
a  box  of  these  animal  biscuits." 

"  Thank  you,  Aunt  Mary,"  her  nephew 
politely  answered;  "but,"  he  added,  in  a  tone 
that  clearly  indicated  his  astonishment  that  she 
should  offer  him  such  refreshment,  "  don't  you 
know  that  my  family  are  vegetarians  ?  " 
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Wood  -  Milne  Service  Soles 
and  Heels  are  the  best  rubber 
soles    and    heels    obtainable. 

Made  of  the  most  durable  and  resilient 
rubber,  they  are  non-slipping,  waterproof, 
comfortable.  Light  in  weight  and  untiring 
to  the  feet/ they  are  serviceable  in  every 
way,  Wood-Milne  Service  Soles  and  Heels 
impart  smartness  to  your  footwear  and 
add  a  .'length  of  life  to  the  leather. 
Enjoy  the  pleasure  of  walking  on  rubber. 
Carry  your  own  rubber  pavement  by  wearing 

WOOD-MILNE 

Service  Soles  &Heeh 

Quickly  and  easily  fixed  by  all  Bootmakers.  Stocked 
in  all  shapes  and  sizes  to  suit  all  kinds  of  footwear. 
Look    for    the   name    Wood -Milne   on    every    pair. 


Your  friend  in  a  hundred  troubles.     The  every-day  need. 
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Vaseline 
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7  he  Trade  Mark  Brand 
of   this    Company,     and 
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PETROLEUM    JELLY. 

For  internal  and  external  uses  ;  in  the  Nursery 
it  is  invaluable,  and  a  necessary  toilet  adjunct 
on  every  dressing-table. 

THERE  IS  A  VARIETY  OF 

PREPARATIONS    sm      for 

the  Complexion,  Chapped  Hands, 
etc.,  for  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Healing  Cuts,  Wounds,  for  giving 
a  Healihy  and  Glossy  Appearance 
to  the  Hair,  etc.  ;  in  fact,  no 
Home  Medicine  Cupboard  should 
be  without  an  assortment  of  these 
specialities. 

VASELINE"  is  the  Sole  Property 
every     Tin     and    Bottle, 
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CHESEBROUGH  MANFG.  CO. 

42,  Holborn  Viaduct, 


(Consolidated), 
London,  E.C.  1. 


M.    PADEREWSKI    BUSY    ON    THE    PROBLEMS    OF    POLAND'S    FUTURE. 

From  a  photograph  by  "The  Daily  Mirror." 
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M.    PADEKEWSKI    BETWEEN    MA.TOK    J.    F.    KASLOWSKI    (LKFT),    OF    THE    POLISH    LEGION,    AND 
CAPTAIN    J.    MAUTEN    (kIGIIT). 


PADEREWSKI,    PREMIER 
OF    POLAND 

THE    GREAT    PIANIST    AS    FIRST 
MINISTER  OF  "THE   BARRIER  STATE" 


By    JOHN    RENDALL 
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"I  HIS  Treaty,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  told 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  bis 
historic  account  of  the  Paris  de- 
cisions, "  has  re-knit  the  torn  flag  of  Poland, 
which  is  now  waving  over  a  free  and  united 
people."  Plow  much  this  event  owes  to  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  musicians  is  a 
stirring  romance  of  the  Great  War,  and  one 
that  survives  its  immense  tragedy. 

For  the  first  time  since  1880  the  Polish 
Sejm,  or  Parliament,  sits  in  Warsaw,  with 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  as  First  Minister  of 

1P19.     For297r  ^ 


a  Republic  which  unites  30,000,000  Poles 
and  re-moulds  a  nation  that,  as  the  main 
barrier  between  Central  Europe  and  the 
East,  is  indeed  a  momentous  achievement  of 
the  great  Peace.  Poland  has  always  blocked 
the  way  of  the  German  Drang  nach  Osten. 
It  was,  therefore,  three  times  despoiled  and 
divided—4'  torn  to  bits,"  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
put  it,  "to  feed  the  greed  of  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  Prussian  autocracy." 

For  rive  hundred  years  Poland  bore  the  brunt 
of  Turkish  might,  and  won  renown  for  herself 
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as  "  The  Shield  of  Christendom."  So  far 
back  as  1208,  Poland  had  her  elective 
franchise.  Always  crusaders,  these  people 
have  often  warred  for  the  liberty  of  others. 
Among  the  foreign  freelances  who  fought  in 
America's  War  of  Independence,  the  only 
one  who  had  no  slaves  was  the  Polish  noble 
Tadeusz  Koseiuszko. 

In  the  long  rivalry  ot  Teuton  and  Slav, 
Poland  slowly  declined.  The  kingdom  of 
Boleslaus  the  Great  stretched  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Carpathians.  Including  part  of 
Saxony  and  all  Silesia,  it  stretched  nearly  to 
Berlin.     But  Poland's  democratic  traditions 


From  that  moment  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  decreed  Poland's  reconstruction.  Even 
before  America  joined  the  Allies,  President 
Wilson  declared  for  "  a  united,  independent, 
and  autonomous  Poland."  Again,  he  set 
it  forth  in  his  Fourteen  Points,  adding 
that  the  great  Barrier  State  "  should  be 
assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the 
sea."  And  this  the  Inter-Allied  Council  in 
Paris  found  one  of  the  conditions  of  "a 
solid  and  just  peace,  and  of  the  rule  of 
Right  in  Europe." 

Here  enters  Ignace  Jan  Padcrewski,  a 
musician-patriot,  even  as  Chopin  was.     Into 
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— they  go  back  to  the  Lithuanian  Pact  of 
1413,  which  proclaims  the  brotherhood  of 
man — were  her  undoing  when  autocracy 
waxed  strong  in  Europe. 

In  1772,  when  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Catharine  of  Russia  agreed  upon  the  first 
partition,  Poland  covered  300,000  square 
miles,  and  was  much  larger  than  the  German 
Empire  of  1914.  She  was  soon  reduced  to 
a  vassal  State  of  3,500,000  souls  ;  and  the 
Great  War  drew  almost  as  many  Polish 
soldiers  into  a  fratricidal  strife,  driven 
to  battle  by  German,  Russian,  and  Austrian 
conscription. 


the  work  of  both  men  enters  the  Polish  zal, 
or  melancholy,  over  the  mutilation  of  their 
beloved  land.  Chopin  was  in  Paris  when 
(in  1831)  news  came  to  him  of  the  fall  of 
Warsaw  to  Russian  arms.  Then  and  there 
Chopin  sat  down  and  composed  the  impetuous 
C  minor  Study— a  thing  of  grief  and  fury, 
opening  with  discord,  surging  up  and  down  a 
stormy  gamut,  to  close  with  serene  hope  on 
the  grand  chord  of  C  major. 

In  like  manner  has  Paderewski's  whole 
life  been  coloured.  By  race  and  temperament 
these  Poles  are  artist-patriots.  Politically 
divided,  they  were  always  one  in  language, 
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religion,  and  sentiment.  Love  of  country  is 
with  the  Pole  an  amazing  passion,  and  this 
is  admirably  seen  in  the  case,  of  Paderevvski. 
This  frail  and  delicate  artist— who  could 
command  £800  for  two  hours'  piano-playing 
— cast  money  to  the  winds  when  Poland 
called  in  the  Great  War.  He  left  his  lovely 
home  at  Morges,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva — 
where    he     bred    pigs    and    fowls     as     an 


"  What  is  Poland  to-day  ? "  Paderewski 
said  to  me  mournfully  when  we  met.  "  It  is 
a  desert— a  ruin,  a  cemetery.  Cathedrals, 
works  of  art,  precious  books  and  manuscripts 
— all  the  guerdons  of  our  thousand-year 
culture — have  been  looted.  A  few  cities 
were  spared  for  the  conqueror's  convenience  ; 
but  on  the  long  battle-front  from  the 
Baltic    to    the    Southern    Carpathians,    all 
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enthusiastic  farmer  ! — and  hied  him  off  to 
the  United  States.  There  he  began  to  raise 
a  huge  army  among  his  four  million  com- 
patriots, in  addition  to  establishing  relief 
works  and  benevolent  funds  on  a  vast  scale. 
He  grew  to  love  more  than  ever  that  huge, 
impulsive  land,  which  could  do  so  much — 
has  done  so  much — to  re-erect  the  new 
Polish  State  and  stanch  the  wounds  that 
war  inflicted. 


Russian  Poland,  with  most  of  Austrian 
and  much  of  Prussian  Poland,  too,  has 
been  hideously  devastated.  An  area  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  England  and  Wales 
has  been  laid  waste,  including  300  towns, 
2,000  churches,  and  20,000  villages.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  disease  and  starvation 
stalk  in  the  land  ?  "  And  so  for  a  strenuous 
season  the  musician,  with  his  devoted  wife, 
Madame    Helena,   and    his    secretary    (and 
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stepson),  M.  Gorsky,  descended  upon  America 
as  Polish  propagandists  of  unresting  appeal. 

It  was  no  longer  on  the  piano  that  the  great 
artist  played.  His  keyboard  was  now  the  hearts 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  million  people,  his 
theme  always  Poland  and  what  he — and  the 
United  States — could  do  for  her,  now  that 
unity  and  the  political  future  were  assured. 
Over  his  motherless  boyhood  in  Podolia 
hung  always  the  Russian  sword.  And  at  his 
lectures  Paderewski  thrilled  all  hearers  with 
tales  of  that  terrible  time.  In  the  revolt  of 
1805  the  Okhra/ia,  or  secret  police,  descended 


As  a  child  of  thirteen,  Paderewski  chose  a 
musical  career — though  a  professor  at  the 
Warsaw  Conservatoire  strove  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  piano,  and  advised  him  "  to  try  an 
honest  living  " — by  means  of  the  trombone  ! 
At  seventeen  young  Ignace  won  his  first 
prize. 

His  girl-wife  died  in  a  twelvemonth,  yet 
the  young  widower  still  pursued  his  art. 
To-day  Paderewski  looks  back  on  those  dark 
years  of  poverty,  telling  of  their  grief  and 
hope  and  inspiration  with  satiric  force,  lit 
with  flashes  of  Slav  humour.     His  present 
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upon  the  modest  home  of  his  organist-father 
and  drove  that  gentle  scholar  into  captivity 
through  the  snow. 

"  Why  do  you  take  him  away  ?  "  asked  the 
sobbing  boy.  And  the  answer  was  a  rain  of 
whiplashes  on  little  Paderewski's  back.  "  It 
was  the  heat  of  hatred  that  dried  my  tears," 
the  artist  told  me.  His  rise  to  renowrn  as 
the  world's  most  famous  pianist  is  known  to 
all.  The  foundations  of  his  fortune  date  from 
1889,  when  he  first  played  at  the  Concerts 
Lamoureux  in  Paris,  and  then  paid  his  first 
visit  to  America,  where  expatriated  Poles  are 
in  great  force. 


wife  was  the  widow  of  the  Warsaw  violinist 
Ladislas  Gorsky.  Madame  Helena  has 
been  her  husband's  devoted  helper  in 
new  political  spheres  in  America,  in  Paris, 
and  in  Poland.  Her  diary,  which  I  was 
privileged  to  see,  tells  of  continuous  strain 
and  danger. 

44  No  pen,  no  words,  can  describe  the  entry 
of  Ignace  into  Posen  and  Cracow.  He  was 
greeted  as  a  saviour.  Such  a  welcome  was 
only  possible  from  a  great  people,  enslaved 
for  one  hundred  and  forty  j^ears  and  now 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  new  freedom. . . 
Yet  we  are  depressed.     Here  in  Warsaw  there 
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is  little  employment,  little  food,  and  much 
sickness.  In  Posen  our  hotel  was  attacked 
by  a  German  regiment  with  peculiar 
ferocity.  Five  bullets  were  fired  into 
Ignace's  room.  Our  hotel  was  a  fort,  with 
machine-guns  at  every  window.  But  our  dear 
Polish  troops— still  in  German  uniform- 
defended  us  with  their  lives . . . 

"  Ignace  is  overworked.  He  is  feverishly 
busy,  day  and  night.  He  insists  on  reading 
and  signing  all  documents.  He  prepares 
speeches,  receives  delegations,  and  plans  to 
force  armed  way  over  the  frontier  at  Ostrow, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  German  officials." 

All  through  this  hectic  time,  so  antipathetic 
to  the  artist  temperament,  Paderewski  must 
have  grown  very  weary.  Yet  those  magical 
hands— insured  for  £10,000— -refrained  from 
the  piano,  which  so  comforted  Chopin  in 
his  patriot  rage.  "A  Premier's  place," 
Paderewski  would  say,  "is  at  the  council 
table,  and  there  I  shall  practise  seventeen 
hours  a  day,  as  I  did  in  the  long  ago." 

It  was  always  his  ambition  to  move  men 
by  oratory  as  well  as  by  music,  and  to  this 
end  Paderewski  strove  to  overcome  a  strong 
lisp,  which  was  a  serious  impediment  to  his 
speech.  The  moment  war  broke  out,  he  fore- 
saw its  outcome  and  bent  all  his  genius  to 
constructive  statecraft.  First  of  all  he 
formed  the  Polish  Victims'  Relief  Fund,  and 
made  his  stepson  its  secretary.  For  a  time 
he  devoted  himself  to  raising  money  by  his 
art  for  this  and  kindred  purposes.  In  a 
single  season  the  great  pianist  earned 
thirty  thousand  pounds  for  his  war 
charities. 

But  on  tour  he  shed  all  his  ancient  state. 
No  longer  travelling  en  prince  in  a  private 
saloon,  with  eleven  servants  and  forty  trunks 
full  of  household  treasures,  the  famous  Pole 
flitted  here  and  there  with  one  valise  and  no 
retinue  at  all.  It  was  the  same  in  America, 
where  he  lectured  in  university  halls,  on 
public  platforms,  at  banquets  and  political 
gatherings.  There  was  no  resisting  his  fiery 
flow,  in  perfect  English.  At  one  big  dinner 
the  guests  were  moved  to  great  emotion  by 
the  artist's  eloquence,  and  hurled  their  plates 
into  the  air  in  response  to  the  thrilling 
"  Will  you  help  Poland  ?  "  that  brought 
Paderewski 's  appeal  to  a  close. 

In  America  he  was  too  intent  upon 
his  mission  to  play  the  piano.  "States 
cannot  be  saved  by  sonatas,"  one  can 
imagine  him  saying/ as  he  rose  to  speak, 
with  those  wizard  hands  linked  behind 
him  loosely.  And  then  he  began,  kindling 
all  hearers  with  the  deeds  of  Polish  heroes, 


from  John  Paleologue,  who  fell  in  the 
Byzantine  cause,  to  Copernicus,  who  explored 
the  skies,  and  so  on  to  Kosciuszko, 
whom  Poland  gave  to  America's  first  fight 
for  freedom. 

Artists  such  as  Mesdames  Sembrich  and 
Modjeska,  poets  such  as  Mickiewicz,  men  of 
letters  like  Sienkiewicz— these  were  set  forth 
to  illustrate  Polish  culture.  And  always 
there  was  homage  to  exiled  Chopin—"  that 
genius  of  our  race,  who  expressed  with  such 
beauty  all  our  pain  and  loss,  our  joy  and 
doubt  and  faith,  reaching  every  land,  every 
heart  that  beats,  with  the  lovely  message  of 
our  Poland." 

Then,  as  historian,  Paderewski  traced 
Polish  chivalry,  from  the  battle  of  Griinwald 
in  1410,  when  the  Teutonic  knights  went 
down  before  the  Slav,  through  glorious  ages 
until  the  first  partition  by  Frederick  of 
Prussia  in  1772.  Then  it  was  that  one 
fourth  of  the  population  and  one  fifth  of 
Poland's  territory  were  ravished.  Dantzio; 
as  a  "  window  "  on  the  sea  ;  the  vital  need 
for  the  mines  of  Silesia  —  all  economic 
problems— the  pianist-statesman  set  before 
America  with  matchless  fire  and  zeal— 
always  with  due  regard  for  Poland's  neigh- 
bours, Lithuania  and  the  Ukraine,  as  well 
as  for  the  German  "fringes"  of  the  new 
Barrier  State. 

Paderewski  was  throughout  very  frank. 
Economic  and  racial  "  invasions "  had 
made  New  Poland's  boundaries  no  easy 
matter  to  settle.  East  Prussia,  with  Konigs- 
berg,  the  Ruthenes  of  Eastern  Galicia  (with 
its  coal  arid  oil  and  salt),  scattered  Lithu- 
anians, Teutons,  and  other  elements,  made 
up  a  problem  of  bristling  complexity. 
Moreover,  there  was  hostility  within  the 
Polish  fold,  headed  by  that  warrior  Socialist 
Josef  Pilsudski,  whose  policy  was  opposed 
to  the  cautious  and  conservative  trend  of 
Paderewski. 

Then  there  were  millions  of  Jews,  whom 
the  Poles  unfortunately  view  with  real 
loathing.  That  these  people  have  been 
hunted  and  killed  with  savagery  admits  of 
no  doubt  at  all,  and  none  deplores  these 
excesses  more  strongly  than  Poland's  pianist- 
Premier. 

The  result  of  his  American  labours  was 
that  in  April,  1917,  when  America  entered 
the  War,  he  was  able  to  offer  the  United 
States  Government  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  Poles  with  five  hundred  fully- 
trained  officers.  This  offer  President  Wilson 
had  to  decline,  for  constitutional  reasons  ; 
but  thirty  thousand  Polish  volunteers   left 
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New  York  for   France,   where  they  served 
heroically  under  General  Haller. 

Madame  Helena  Paderewski  was  gravely 
concerned  over  the  nervous  strain  which  all 
these  efforts  put  upon  her  husband's  frail 
physique.  His  only  recreation  was  the 
billiard  table.  "  He  would  play  all  night," 
his  wife  writes,  "  if  we  could  only  keep  the 
marker  awake  ! "  Paderewski  was  urged 
to  take  a  rest  on  the  Californian  coast, 
where  he  has  two  ranches  at  Paso 
Robles — St.  Helena  and  St.  Ignacio.  But 
he  would  not  leave  the  East,  where  President 
Wilson  was,  as  well  as  powerful  friends  in 
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Congress,  and  the  industrial  and  financial 
magnates  of  Wall  Street  and  Washington. 

At  home  in  Warsaw  the  Socialists  only 
won  eighty  seats  in  the  Assembly,  as  against 
four  hundred  and  twenty  for  the  Paderewski 
party.  At  eight  in  the  morning  the  polls 
opened,  and  in  the  queues  could  be  seen 
General  Pilsudski  himself— now  co-operating 
with  his  chief — and  Archbishop  Rakew^ski, 
the  Primate,  who  supported  the  new  Premier 
with  all  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

"  At  last,"  Paderewski  wrote  in  his 
manifesto,  "  Poland  has  set  her  foot  on  the 


first  rung  of  the  ladder."  The  musician- 
statesman  had  no  illusions  about  the  obstacles 
ahead — even  when  he  had  been  recognised 
by  the  Big  Three  in  Paris  and  acclaimed  by 
all  parties,  including  those  of  Archbishop 
Theodorowicz  of  Lemberg,  Seida  of  Posen, 
Vitto,  the  leader  of  the  peasants,  and 
Pilsudski,  the  former  military  dictator. 

All  the  Poles  abroad  rallied  to  Paderewski. 
All  of  them  have  bitter  memories  of  past 
oppression.  Mr.  John  F.  Sinulski,  the 
millionaire  banker,  of  Chicago,  was,  as  a  child 
of  eight,  all  but  knouted  to  death  and  thrown 
into  gaol  for  wearing  at  school  the  four- 
cornered  cap  of  Poland  when  this  national 
emblem  was  forbidden  by  the  Germans.  It 
was  Paderewski  who  suggested  the  forming 
of  a  Polish  National  Committee  in  Paris, 
under  M.  Roman  Dmowski,  who  later  on 
pleaded  his  country's  cause  with  astonishing 
skill  before  the  Council,  as  chief  delegate  of 
Poland. 

The  American  branch  of  that  committee — ■ 
again  thanks  to  Paderewski — gained  official 
sanction  from  the  Washington  Army  and 
Navy  Departments.  President  Wilson's 
sympathy  was  openly  avowed,  and  Paderewski 
was  one  of  the  few  callers  who  had 
instant  access  to  the  Chief  Executive  at 
the  White  House,  and  there  explained  the 
political  problems  of  his  country. 

These  are  rooted  in  the  tri-partite  divisions. 
When  war  broke  out,  Roman  Dmowski 
thought  all  the. Poles  should  rally  to  Russia, 
though  she  was  the  greatest  of  their 
persecutors.  Pilsudski,  on  the  other  hand, 
contended  that  Poland's  hope  lay  with 
Germany.  And  the  Jews  favoured  Austria, 
who  had  been  comparatively  liberal,  for 
political  reasons.  Then  the  Polish  troops 
under  General  Haller  in  France  had  yet 
other  ideals  of  their  own. 

Meanwhile  Paderewski  sailed  into  Dantzig 
on  a  British  warship,  and  was  at  once  made 
Premier  of  Poland  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  "  From  the  moment  we  landed," 
his  wife  records,  "  worries  and  sorrows  beset 
us."  The  German  inhabitants  (three 
million  of  them  in  New  Poland)  were 
unfriendly.  There  were  serious  riots  in 
Posen,  the  inevitable  "  pogrom "  against 
the  Jews  in  Warsaw,  Cracow,  and  elsewhere. 
"We  live,"  Madame  Helena  writes  to  her 
son  of  that  lurid  time,  "  in  a  truly  warlike 
atmosphere  "  .  .  .  "  I  am  starting  homes  for 
our  disabled  soldiers,  and  banding  the  women 
into  societies,  without  any  distinction  of 
race  or  creed,  for  the  relief  of  distress, 
which  is  fearful  to  behold.     Our  men  come 
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back,  dying  and  half  naked,  in  cattle-cars, 
and  have  to  be  carried  into  hospitals  that 
have  very  little  food  and  no  medicines  at 
all."  Luckily  the  American  Commission, 
under  Mr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  relieved  this 
terrible  state  of  things. 

Meanwhile  Paderewski—  as  his  wife's 
diary  tells  us — "  walked  on  thorns  to  his 
triumph."  He  was  opposed  by  the  pro- 
Austrian  s  and  also  by  the  Komitet  Obrony 
JVaradoivey,  or  Society  of  National  Defence 
— a  body  of  socialist  trend,  with  powerful 
propaganda  abroad.  To  the  pillars  of  this 
movement  the  new  Prime  Minister  was  an 


"  I  feel  a  premonition,""  the  maestro 
said,  after  he  had  played  the  Polonaise 
in  A  flat,  "  that  never  again  shall  I 
appear  in  public  as  a  musician- — Finis 
coronat  opus.'''1     ■ 

Poland's  new  Constitution  is  now  drafted, 
with  special  reference  to  the  allotment  of 
land,  to  Labour,  and  to  the  Jews — that 
thorny  racial  problem  of  the  big  Barrier 
State. 

"  The  task  which  Ignace  has  under- 
taken is  superhuman,"  I  read  in  Madame 
Paderewski's  diary.  "  But  with  the  help  of 
God— and  the  Allied  Powers— he  will  accoin- 
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imperialist  and  a  reactionary.  He  was  even 
accused  of  being  in  German  pay  !  But  with 
folly  of  this  kind  Paderewski  was  very 
patient. 

He  found  the  Komitet  Obrony  Naradowey 
newspapers  against  him  even  in  America — 
where,  by  the  way,  he  once  broke  through 
his  rule  not  to  play  the  piano.  For  when 
Marshal  Joffre  was  in  New  York,  and 
spoke  of  the  plight  of  war  zone  villages, 
Paderewski  proposed  a  Chopin  concert, 
and  at  once  raised  £18,000.  This  sum  was 
handed  to  Joffre,  amid  indescribable 
enthusiasm,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 


plisli  what  he  set  out  to  do.  .  .  .  We  have 
received  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  America's  first 
Minister  to  our  Republic.  ...  I,  too,  have 
tremendous  tasks  before  me,  among  the 
wounded,  the  sick,  the  hungry,  and  the 
children.  I  am  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
societies,  with  branches  in  Lemberg,  Yilna, 
and  the  borderlands. 

"  Heart  and  soul  I 
rallying:  Polish  women 
White 

fruit.     I'm   repaid  a  .... 
gratitude  and  affection  of  all.  .  .  .  Another 
relief    ship    docked    to-day,    sent    by    oui 
American    Poles.     Tl  ank   God— oh,    thank 


am    in    this    work, 

to   the  sign  of  the 

Cross.      And    my   efforts    do   bear 

I'm   repaid  a  thousand-fold   by  the 
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God  !  Poland  will  yet  emerge  from  this 
ordeal,  powerful  and  free.  But  at  what  a 
cost  !  .  .  .  We  hope  to  start  for  Paris  and 
the  Peace  Conference  when  the  session 
of  the  Warsaw  Diet  is  over." 

The  work  of  Paderewski,  as  Polish  Prime 
Minister  in  Paris,  is  well  known  ;  so  is  that 


of  his  delegate,  M.  Roman  Dmowski.  The 
triumphant  act  of  this  romantic  drama  may 
be  seen  on  the  historic  Peace  film,  where  the 
famous  pianist  appears  at  Versailles,  together 
with  Lloyd  George,  Wilson,  Clemenceau, 
and  the  rest.  For  that  was  the  Day  of 
Peace  and  Poland's  resurrection. 


I'LL    GIVE    TO    MEMORY. 


1 


LL  give  to  Memory  naught  of  outward  seeming, 
Nor  Grief  my  thoughts  of  you; 
I'll  make  my  life  the  better  for  your  dreaming, 
And  keep  the  dreaming  true. 


Nothing  shall  shape  remembrance  into  sadness, 
Nor  shame  the  joyous  past; 

All  that  you  fought  to  save,  with  such  rare  gladness, 
Shall  hold  the  gladness  fast. 

I'll  have  no  twilight  comradeship  with  Sorrow: 
Only  to=day's  full  beams; 

One  short  dark  hour,  then— happy,  happy  morrow- 
Til  give  you  back  your  dreams! 

AGNES    GROZIER    HERBERTSON. 


He  climbed  to  the  ladder  .  .  .  aud  summoned  the  big  uegro  mate.' 


THE   ADVERSARY 

By  JOHN   RUSSELL 

Illustrated   by   C.    M.    Padday 


IN  the  good  old  days  of  Thursday  Island 
there  passed  as  waif  currency  a  certain 
local  jest.  When  some  pride  of  the 
pearling  fleet  was  moved  to  approve  himself, 
his  company,  and  the  pervading  wickedness 
in  general,  he  was  wont  to  state — more  or 
less  titubant  on  his  pins  the  while — that  the 
only  honest  men  in  that  merry  little  hell  had 
come  by  land,  ft  was  a  useful  and  a  harm- 
less jest,  salted  with  the  essential  fact 
whereby  legends  are  preserved  and  made 
historic.  But  from  a  date  it  lost  its  savour. 
At  the  Portugee's  one  night — Saturday, 
to  be  sure,  for  it  was  always  Saturday  on 
Thursday  with  the  pearlers — a  gentleman 
from  Wooloomooloo,  who  had  just  adorned 
the  traditional  witticism  with  profane  fancy, 


found  himself  confronted  by  a  quiet  stranger 
who  laid  down  his  coat  and  new  law. 

"  I  don't  mind  so  much  what  you  call 
yourselves  to  yourselves,"  he  observed,  while 
the  circle  shouted  and  spread  about,  "  nor 
your  nice  new  magistrate,  nor  your  mis- 
sionaries, nor  your  artillery  guard  on  the 
hill.  Maybe  you've  overlooked  the  modern 
spread  of  civilisation  and  corrugated  roofing, 
or  maybe  you  know  'em  better  than  I  do. 
But  I've  come  to  tarry  with  you  for  a  time, 
my  friends,  and  as  long  as  I'm  in  your 
midst,  any  chap  that  savs  I'm  not  honest — 
and  can't  prove  it — I'll  knock  seven  bells 
out  of  him." 

Which  he  did,  seriatim. 

Now,    there    never    was     another     place 
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habitually  so  incurious  in  its  social  dealings 
as  Thursday  Island.  It  is  the  last  raw 
outpost  toward  the  last  unknown  continent 
of  Papua,  and  those  who  resort  to  its 
blistering  grid  among  the  reefs  are  folk  who 
have  largely  reduced  their  human  complex 
to  the  simple  thirsts.  Where  every  prospect 
displeases,  and  man  is  only  an  exile,  the 
merest  regard  for  etiquette  will  warn  against 
prying  very  far  into  your  neighbour's  ante- 
cedents unless  you  are  prepared  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  with  a  knife. 

Also  there  never  was  another  place  like 
Thursday  for  variations  on  a  colour  theme — 
not  symphonic.  That  season  the  Islanders 
counted  twenty-two  races  among  the  two 
thousand  of  them,  and  most  of  their 
gossiping  was  carried  on  in  a  common 
lingo  of  some  two  hundred  words.  You 
cannot  do  much  abstract  speculating  in 
beche-de-mer. 

Perhaps  these  points  would  somewhat 
explain  the  stranger's  success.  Nobody 
questioned  his  account  of  hailing  from  the 
Low  Archipelago,  or  the  curiously  yacht-like 
snap  to  his  craft,  or  his  own  odd  employment 
on  a  pearling  license.  Nobody  wondered 
when  he  paid  off  and  scattered  his  Kanaka 
crew  —  possible  links  with  his  past  —  and 
shipped  a  new  lot  from  the  motley  mob  on 
the  jetty.  And  a  motley  lot  he  picked. 
His  cook  was  Chinese,  his  head  diver  a 
Manilaman.  The  delicate  lemon  of  Macao 
mingled  with  the  saddle  tints  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  Coast  about  his  decks,  and  for  mate 
he  found  a  stranded  West  African  negro 
who  bore,  in  pathetic  loyalty  to  some  ironic 
crimp,  the  name  of  Buttermilk.  Still,  such 
a  mixture  was  ordinary  enough  at  Thursday. 
Ordinary,  too,  was  the  fact — which,  again, 
nobody  noticed — that  they  were  all  opium- 
users,  who  do  not  talk,  rather  than  drunkards, 
who  do. 

This  honest  man  had  brought  his  honesty 
to  the  proper  shop  for  face  value. 

His  story  began  with  that  startling  gesture 
at  the  Portugee's.  It  continued  in  the  epic 
strain  of  a  halfpenny  serial.  The  hero 
himself  might  have  filled  a  whole  illustration. 
Thewed  like  a  Colossus,  cropped  black  hair  in 
a  point  over  the  brow  of  a  student,  a  smooth, 
long  jaw  always  strangely  pallid,  and  grey 
eyes,  inscrutable  and  ageless  as  pebbles. 
With  his  jungle  step,  with  his  thin  ducks 
moulded  to  the  coiling  muscles  underneath 
by  the  press  of  the  southerly  buster,  when 
he  came  swinging  along  the  front,  the  crowd 
parted  left  and  right  before  him.  Most 
crowds  must  have  done  so — probably  many 


had — but  at  Thursday  he  was  almost  an 
institution. 

"  'Im  ?  Cap'n  of  the  Fancy  Free,  that 
flash  little  lugger  out  beyond.  'Ardest 
driver  and  str'itest  Johnny  in  the  fleet." 
Thus  the  inevitable  informing  larrikin, 
eager  to  cadge  a  drink  from  the  tourist  on 
shore  leave.  "  'E'd  chyse  you  acrost  the 
Pacific  to  p'y  you  tuppence  'e  might  ha' 
owed  you — that's  'is  sort.  And— my  word  ! 
— Vs  got  a  jab  to  the  boko  you  don't  want 
to  get  p'id  at  no  price  !  Wetherbee,  they 
call  'im.     '  Honest  Wetherbee ' — that's  'im." 

For  he  lived  to  the  title.  If  it  is  honest 
to  abide  by  every  hampering  regulation  that 
makes  you  solid  with  the  authorities  ;  to 
split  prices  over  a  bit  of  inferior  shell ; 
to  lose  two  weeks  with  your  outfit  in 
quarantine  voluntarily— that  happened  when 
the  Opalton  brought  a  hot  cholera  scare,  and 
her  passenger  list  camped  on  Friday  Island — 
to  share  your  stores  with  starving  lighthouse- 
keepers  ;  to  drink  a  set  of  hard  cases  blind 
and  stiff,  and  then,  departing  clear-headed, 
settle  the  whole  damage  yourself  ;  to  pay 
all  bills  square  ;  in  short,  if  it  be  the  part  of 
honesty  to  give  the  cash  and  take  the  credit 
every  time,  Cap'n  W^etherbee  played  it, 
amazingly  —  as  a  man  might  play  an 
arduous  game. 

Within  six  months  Port  Kennedy  and  all 
thereabout  swore  by  him.  He  had  dined 
with  the  Sub-Collector  and  the  Harbour- 
master, and  was  calling  most  pilots,  navigators, 
and  odd  fish  of  Torres  Strait  by  their  informal 
names— especially  the  pilots.  These  wrere 
the  rewards  of  reputation,  and  they  made 
the  broad  sum  of  Thursday's  acquaintance 
with  him  up  to  that  night  in  the  wet  season 
when  things  occurred. 

A  Saturday  again.  The  north-west 
monsoon  had  broken  with  torrential  down- 
pour, and  now  the  island  reeked  in  a  steam 
bath,  as  if  the  young  moon  had  focussed  a 
sick,  intolerable  ray  upon  it.  A  high  wind 
stormed  the  sands  and  brought  no  relief. 
The  quiver  of  the  surf  beat  on  the  senses 
like  heat  waves.  A  few  forlorn  threshing 
paw-paws  and  palm  tufts  threw  shadows 
like  tormented  sleepers  along  the  beach. 
But  up  in  the  town  Thursday  took  its  usual 
"tangle,"  shouted  and  sang,  and  drowned 
its  fever  without  assuagement  in  the  periodic 
crisis  of  the  fortune-hunt.  A  Brisbane 
steamer  lay  ready  to  depart  in  the  early 
morning.  Meanwhile  her  shore  -  goers, 
"seeing  a  bit  o'  life,"  did  their  idle  best 
to  keep  pulses  mounting. 

Only  the  long  jetty  was  quiet.      Here  a 
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man   might  stand    back  and   away  from  it 
all,  and  hear  the  single  note  of  its  turmoil 
and  peer  into  the  mist  of  its  lights  like  &| 
contemplative  Lucifer  at   the    lip   of   some"" 
lesser  inferno. 

And,  in  truth,  there  stood  such  a  man 
in  much  that  manner,  lie  had  come  down 
soft-footed  from  the  streets,  and,  lingering 
to  assure  himself  he  was  not  observed, 
stepped  out  upon  the  jetty,  where  he  stayed 
motionless  and  attentive.  His  glance  turned 
from  point  to  point,  noting,  verifying — 
first  the  outward  spread  twinkle  of  the 
deserted  lugger  fleet  at  anchor  ;  then  the 
bulk  of  the  Brisbane  steamer  at  the  T-head, 
with  yellow  cargo  flares  that  showed  her 
lading  still  in  progress  ;  and  the  town,  all 
unconscious  of  him.  Something  sinister 
seemed  to  detach  this  big,  dim  figure  from 
the  restlessness  of  the  night, "  brooding 
anart  there,  so  coolly  alert  and  contained. 
He  regarded  Thursday  for  a  while,  and  at 
last,  alone  and  with  himself  for  confidant, 
he  made  a  gesture  over  it  as  if  to  sum  its 
folly  and  its  whole  measure  with  final 
contempt  and  triumph. 

He  was  turning  from  it  with  a  swing 
of  broad  shoulders,  when  another  figure 
slipped  from  the  shadow  and  moved  suddenly 
to  confront  him. 

"  Ah— Captain  Wetherbee  ?" 

Always  and  everywhere  up  and  down  the 
earth,  and  more  particularly  in  certain 
unheal thf ul  corners  of  it,  are  men  who  have 
to  go  braced  for  that  questioning  slur,  that 
significant  little  drag  before  the  name.  It 
is  a  challenge  out  of  time  and  space.  At 
sound  of  it  the  big  fellow  drew  up,  tensed 
like  a  battler  in  a  ring. 

"  Halvers,"  stated  the  new-comer,  without 
preamble  or  apology.  "I'll  take  halvers, 
if  you  please,  Captain  Wetherbee." 

He  revealed  himself  as  a  long,  weedy 
frame  in  limp  linen.  Both  hands  were 
jammed  into  his  side-pockets  with  a  singular 
effect  —  against  a  hypothetical  chill,  one 
would  have  thought.  Without  his  stoop 
he  might  have  been  as  tall  as  Wetherbee, 
but  he  had  shrunken,  like  the  sleeves  rucked 
above  his  bony  wrists.  He  had  an  air  at 
once  fearful  and  implacable — the  doubly 
dangerous  menace  of  a  timid  man  ready 
to  strike. 

Wetherbee  was  aware  of  it,  though  in- 
credulous. 

"  You  spoke  ? "  he  inquired  from  a 
lengthened  jaw. 

"  I  said — halvers,"  affirmed  this  extra- 
ordinary apparition.    There  was  no  mistaking 


the  peculiar  flavour  in  his  husky  voice— no 
mistaking,  either,  that  at  present  its  owner 
was  deadly  cold  sober. 

"Don't  move,  Captain.  I've  got  you 
covered  from  here— and  this  time  I'm  not 
afraid  to  shoot." 

Wetherbee  continued  aware  of  it. 

"  Just  my  little  device  for  holding  your 
attention,"  explained  the  new-comer,  between 
a  cough  and  a  snuffle,  the  remnant  of  polite 
affectation.  "I  thought  it  out  very  care- 
fully." 

':Ho  !     You  did  ?  "  queried  Wetherbee. 

"You  used  to  be  an  abrupt  sort  of  a 
person  yourself.  Even  then.  Even  then, 
when  we  sat  under  the  same  pulpit— such 
times  as  you"  found  it  socially  expedient 
to  be  there— it  was  matter  of  grave  doubt 
to  me  whether  you  took  any  real  benefit. 
You  were  always  a   poor   listener,  whereas 

I I  was  deacon  that  winter,  you  may 

remember." 

Wetherbee  stared  into  the  shaven,  haunted 
face  thus  preposterously  thrust  at  him  across 
the  years.  Aside  from  the  oddity  of  the 
attack,  there  was  cunning  and  unsettling 
purpose  in  it ;  but  he  yielded  no  nerve 
reaction,  not  even  a  denial.  And  by  this  — 
had  he  been  so  wise — the  other  might  have 
taken  warning. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  was  all  his  comment. 

"  We've  come  a  considerable  distance," 
suggested  the  new  arrival. 

They  looked  in  curious  silence,  each 
measuring  that  span  from  the  edge  of  things. 
Thursday  howled  on  one  side  of  them  and 
on  the  other,  wind  and  the  sea,  until  the 
humour  of  it  won  Wetherbee  to  a  grim 
chuckle. 

"  Well,  what  do  they  call  you  nowadays — 
deacon  ?  " 

"  Variously  ;  but  I  prefer  the  name  of 
Selden." 

"  Seldom  ? " 

"  I  won't  insist — any  more  than  you,  I 
think — Captain." 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  came  down  from  Samarai,  to  catch 
this  steamer.  I  dropped  in  from  Samarai, 
meaning  to  catch  the  Brisbane  steamer 
yonder.  I've  been  diving  up  there  all 
season.  I'm  a  very  fair  diver,  really,  only 
my  luck  is  generally  so  poor." 

To  any  passer-by  he  must  have  seemed  the 
usual  loafer,  with  a  string  of  woes  on  tap. 
But  Wetherbee,  one  eye  to  the  bulging 
pockets,  appeared  in  no  way  bored. 

"Strolling  along  the  front,  I  chanced  to 
recognise  you.     That  was  luck,  if  you  like. 


"  He  hurled  himself  down  the  passage,  flung  the  bar  above  his  head, 


IVe  thought  so — especially  since  making 
inquiries.  IVe  made  rather  exhaustive 
inquiries.  In  fact,  I  believe  I  have  your 
rating  fairly  up  to  date."  He  coughed  again. 
"  Captain  Wetherbee,  do  you  remember  when 
we  last  met  ?  " 

u  No,"  said  Wetherbee  shortly. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Selden  recalled  that  meet- 
ing, and  others,  and  his  voice  trailed  like  a 
snake  in  the  dust,  looping  cryptic  patterns. 

It  was  one  of  those  counts  of  grievance 


and  disaster  such  as  almost  any  broken 
fugitive  among  far  places  has  to  tell.  Thursday 
can  offer  them  by  the  yard,  and  dear  at  the 
price  of  a  drink.  He  spoke  of  shares,  and  deals, 
and  swindling  betrayal,  of  hope  and  fortune 
lost,  and  the  false  lead  that  puts  a  man  on  the 
chute,  and  sets  him  off  for  a  blackleg  and  a 
wanderer.  All  in  the  clipped  jargon  of  the 
markets — a  common  tale,  but  with  this 
difference  in  the  telling :  it  came  away 
briefly,   with   the   slow-biting    venom    that 


and  went  to  meet  the  adversary  in  crushing;  impact.' 


such  a  fugitive  would  be  apt  to  reserve  for 
only  one  out  of  all  possible  living  listeners 
in  the  world. 

From  over  the  hidden  weapon  he  drove 
home  his  point,  while  Wetherbee  stood 
there  rooted  on  the  jetty,  like  the  wedding 
guest. 

"  So  you  knifed  the  lot  of  us  in  the  dark — 
everyone  that  trusted  you— and  bolted. 
That  was  your  way.  You  sent  me  ashore 
from  that  last  yachting  party,  all  primed  to 


go  my  last  penny  on  a  dead  bird.  I  was 
flattered.  I  used  to  credit  your  honesty, 
more  or  less,  myself — then." 

"And  now  ?"  suggested  Wetheibee. 

Mr.  Seidell,  late  deacon,  drew  a  husky 
breath. 

"Why,  now— Fve  caught  up  with  you. 
Fin  the  flaw  in  the  title,  at  fifty  per  cent. 
I'm  the  judgment  out  of  the  past.  Yerily 
no  man  shall  escape  it  ;  do  you  mark  ?  No 
man   comes   so   far   or   hides   his   track   so 
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cleverly,  even  at  Thursday  Island.  I've  got 
your  record,  as  you've  got  mine,  of  course  ; 
but  yours  is  rather  worse,  with  a  warrant 
pending,  of  which,  by  the  way,  I  know  the 
very  date.  And,  besides,  I've  nothing  at 
all  to  lose.  I'm  only  a  broken  diver. 
Nobody  ever  called  me  '  Honest '  Selden 
or  '  Honest '  anything  else  !  " 

His  wrists  stiffened  as  Wetherbee  took  a 
step. 

"  You  mean  to  blow,  you  wasp  ?  " 

"  You  won't  make  me.  Blow  !  That's 
no  good  to  me.  I  mean  to  get  level. 
Hal  vers,  I  said — Captain.     I'm  in  !  " 

"  On  what  ?  " 

"  On  your  new  speculation,  of  course." 
He  came  very  close  to  capering.  "  Your 
latest  devilry.  Don't  I  know  your  little 
methods  ?  D'you  think  I  couldn't  smell  it 
out  ?  Public  character,  no  suspicion,  traces 
all  removed — alibi  all  complete— and  a  clear 
road  to  the  back  door  ... 

"  You  sneaked  your  crew  out  of  town 
to-night.  Your  lugger's  ready  to  slip 
cable.  You've  been  hobnobbing  all  evening 
with  the  pilot  that  takes  the  Brisbane 
steamer — the  very  same  pilot  you  camped 
along  with  on  Friday  Island  for  two  weeks — 
that  had  the  Opalton.  By  George,  I  believe 
it  was  you  made  him  a  sot  on  the  sly  !  I 
wouldn't  put  it  past  you.  You  used  to 
gammon  us  the  same  way  on  your  cursed 
week-end  sprees.  Don't  I  know  ?  Haven't 
I  reason  to  know  ?  But  you  needn't  have 
pumped  him  so  close.  I  could  have  told  you 
days  ago  what  she  takes  aboard  of  her  this 
trip." 

"  The  hell  you  could  !  " 

"  Pearls — the  season's  sweep.  Twenty 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  pearls  !  "  recited 
Selden.  "  Eh  ?  Twenty  thousand— and 
I've  got  you  by  the  short  hairs  !  "  His  eyes 
shone  in  the  moonlight  with  a  fanatic  gleam. 
" 4  Thus  salth  the  Lord,  An  adversary  there 
shall  be,  and  he  shall  bring  down  thy  strength 
from  thee.'  " 

Then  Captain  Wetherbee  relaxed  and 
laughed  in  his  chest  to  match  the  note  of  the 
surf. 

u  Blackmail  and  piracy !  My  colonial 
oath,  deacon,  I  never  saw  your  beat.  So 
you've  dropped  to  me  !  I  go  bail  you 
asked  a  blessing  on  the  enterprise  !  " 

Selden  did  not  deny  it. 

"  Let's  hear  the  rest,"  urged  Wetherbee, 
while  his  chuckle  echoed  the  lap  of  waves 
among  dark  pilings.  "  What's  your 
notion  ?  Do  you  picture  me  sticking  up 
the   consignors  as   they    walk    aboard    the 


plank,  and  passing  you  your  share  in  a  little 
hand-bag  ?  " 

The  deacon  shuffled  nervously. 

"  It  can't  matter  how  you  do  it." 

"  Can't  it  ?  Now,  don't  you  go  dis- 
appointing me."  He  stole  a  step  nearer. 
"  Those  pearls  have  been  locked  in  the 
strong-room  of  the  Brisbane  steamer  since 
early  afternoon.  Now,  then,  how  the  devil 
am  I — are  we — to  nab  'em  ?  Come !  You're 
the  little  personal  Providence  in  this  affair, 
at  fifty  per  cent.  Don't  tell  me,  with  all 
your  knowing,  you  didn't  know  that !  " 

"  It's  your  deliver,"  said  Selden,  "  any- 
how." 

"  Well,  let's  take  counsel  together.  I'm 
agreeable  to  have  an  adversary.  Goodness 
knows,  I  'haven't  had  much  amusement  so 
far — the  thing's  been  so  rotten  easy.  By 
way  of  a  text,  Brother  Selden,  and  a  point 
of  departure,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Volga  ? 
Ever  hear  of  the  Quetta  or  the  Mecca — 
dozens  of  other  ships  lost,  one  time  or  another, 
between  here  and  Cape  Flattery  ? 

"  Pity  about  them,  too.  They  fell  a  trifle 
off  the  track — just  a  few  fathom  off  the  track 
among  these  millions  of  reefs  that  will  rip 
the  heart  out  of  anything  afloat.  Suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  our  Brisbane 
steamer  which  we're  both  so  interested  in, 
out  there  at  the  dockhcad — suppose  she  should 
happen  to  go  wandering  this  trip,  say,  some- 
where around  Tribulation  Passage,  two 
hours  out.  Suppose  she  should,  as  a  slant 
of  luck."  His  voice  lowered  with  obscurely 
evil  suggestion.  "Would  it  occur  to  you 
we  might  have  any  chance  of  salvage  on 
those  pearls  ?  " 

"I  —  I  don't  understand,"  stammered 
Selden.  "  The  passage  is  lighted.  There's 
a  light  on  Tribulation  Shoal." 

"  So  there  is.  What  a  helpful  chap  you 
are  to  work  with  !  You  keep  it  to  port  as 
you  turn  the  Blackbird  Reef.  It's  a  fourth 
order  fixed  dioptric,  unattended.  The 
keeper  lives  on  Horn  Island.  But  suppose, 
now — suppose  that  light  were  moved,  either 
wav  ?  " 

"  Move  the  light !  " 

"  In  effect,  merely  —  in  effect.  A  man 
might  very  readily  land  there  from  the  lee 
and  blanket  that  light  to  the  westward. 
And  if  that  same  man,  with  something  like 
a  discarded  lightship  lantern  aboard  his 
lugger,  should  then  anchor  half  a  mile 
away,  and  show  his  light  at  the  masthead — 
hey  ?  A  fifty-foot  elevation  is  visible  at 
nearly  fourteen  miles,  twenty-five  feet  up, 
but    a    twenty-five-foot    elevation   gives    a 
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total  of  only  eleven  point  four.  Yon  begin 
to  see  the  possibilities  for  error  ?  Particu- 
larly if  the  pilot  of  the  oncoming  steamer 
should  happen  to  be,  as  you  wisely  suggest, 
a  bit  of  a  sot  with  a  hazy  eye." 

"  You're  going  to  wreck  her  ! " 

u  Hush  !  "  said  Wetherbee  very  loudly. 

Selden  whirled  around,  to  find  a  black- 
skinned  native  standing  impassive  behind 
him.  At  the  same  instant  a  steel  grip 
locked  his  wrists. 

"  Not  that  ! "  he  gasped,  struggling. 
"  Heavens,  man,  you  wouldn't  —  you 
daren't  !  " 

"  No  ?  And  yet  you  said  you  knew  my 
little  methods."  "  Honest "  Wetherbee 
shifted  a  thumb  to  his  throat  and  smiled 
into  his  face.  "  I've  a  mind  to  show  you, 
deacon— shall  I  ? — how  far  I  have  come, 
and  how  cleverly  I  have  covered  my  tracks. 
Hya,  you  fella  boy,  that  fella  boat  all 
ready  ?  Then  bear  a  hand  here,  one  time. 
We've  got  a  passenger." 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  no  one  knows,  or  is 
ever  likely  to  know,  the  actual  explanation 
for  the  wreck  of  the  Brisbane  steamer,  which 
left  Thursday  Island  that  night,  and  came 
to  grief  some  two  hours  later  on  Tribulation 
Shoal.  Other  craft  have  gone  the  same 
way  from  natural  causes,  and  Thursday  has 
kept  no  suspect  tradition  of  them.  The 
only  man  who  might  have  denied  the  yarn 
as  afterwards  coloured  in  local  legend — and 
incidentally  a  libel  on  his  own  memory — 
was  the  pilot  who  had  her  in  charge.  And 
he  never  came  back,  drunk  or  sober.  But 
the  records  declare  that  about  four  o'clock 
of  a  fair  enough  morning,  wind  and  sea 
then  running  high,  the  two-thousand-ton 
Femshawe  went  clear  off  her  course  among 
the  graveyards,  where  a  coral  ledge  stripped 
her  plates  as  neatly  as  a  butcher's  knife  lays 
open  a  carcase.  She  sank  inside  of  five 
minutes,  and  her  survivors  were  hurried. 
:  Neither  has  anyone  ever  told  the  true 
adventures  of  the  Fancy  Free,  the  flash  little 
lugger  that  happened  somehow  to  be  missing 
from  week-end  rendezvous  at  the  same  hour. 
Her  crew  were  mostly  inarticulate,  and  those 
who  might  have  talked  of  strange  comings 
and  goings  were  "  black  fella  boy  know 
nothing."  Her  passenger  spent  the  night 
praying  in  the  bilge,  and  as  for  her  com- 
mander, he  left  no  report.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  when  the  next  dawn  spread  the 
iridescence  of  a  pigeon's  breast  over  those 
empty  waters,  it  struck  out  the  hull  and 
spars  of  Captain  Wetherbee's  vessel,  anchored 
fair  betwreeu  the  tips  of  two  sunken  masts. 


Captain  Wetherbee  himself  straddled  the 
deck  in  diving  rig,  and  while  a  native  helper 
held  ready  his  great  gleaming  copper  helm, 
he  mocked  a  limp,  bedraggled,  white-faced 
creature  that  clung  by  the  rail. 

"  You'll  note  for  yourself ,  Brother  Selden," 
he  was  saying,  "  not  a  trace  of  evidence. 
We've  not  been  spied.  The  lantern  is  sunk. 
These  poor  cattle  haven't  a  glimmer.  Here 
are  we,  and  there  are  the  pearls — twenty 
thousand  pounds'  worth  —  just  overside. 
Within  three  hours  I'll  be  off  on  the 
pearling  banks  about  my  business,  and  I 
never  heard  of  any  lost  steamer.  Next 
week,  or  any  time  I  choose,  I'll  be  walking 
the  streets  of  Thursday  to  hear  the  news. 
And  who  so  surprised  as  Captain  Wetherbee, 
that  hard  -  working  man  ?  'Honest  ' 
Wetherbee,  with  a  fortune  in  his  belt  to 
dispose  at  leisure  !  " 

His  pallid  face  took  a  diabolic  glow  in 
the  first  sun. 

"  Except  yourself,  of  course,"  he  added. 
"  You're  evidence — King's  evidence.  I'm 
not  forgetting  you.  I'll  even  give  you  your 
chance.  Are  you  coming,  old  fifty  per  cent.  ? 
Yes,  down  there — with  me  !  Hell  !  What 
kind  of  an  adversary  do  you  call  yourself  ? 
Come  on  and  share.  Now's  your  time  to 
get  level,  and  change  your  luck  once  for  all. 
Fight  it  out  with  me — what  ?  Deacon,  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  be  amusing.  I'll 
knock  your  silly  head  in  when  I  come 
back  !  " 

He  climbed  to  the  ladder,  but  a  final  odd 
fancy  occurred  to  him,  a  parting  twist  to 
the  other's  torment,  and  he  summoned  the 
big  negro  mate. 

"  You  see  that  fella  white  man  ?  Mebbe 
he  wants  to  go  below — good  ;  you  give  him 
that  other  suit.  Mebbe  he  raises  hell  or 
touches  the  pump  ;  you  knock  seven  bells 
out  of  him.  Otherwise  no  order.  You 
savvy  ? " 

Buttermilk  savvy'd  with  a  vacant  grin. 

There  hung  for  a  moment,  after  the  helmet 
had  been  locked,  a  single-eyed  and  monstrous 
red  ghoul  of  the  sea,  that  presently  lowered 
itself  and  sank. 

Wetherbee  landed  easily  on  the  boat  deck 
of  the  Femshawe,  well  away  aft.  It  was 
hardly  bright  enough  as  yet  above  him,  and 
lie  had  to  feel  his  path  a  foot  at  a  time  in 
sombre  green  twilight.  Quick  fishes  steered 
to  and  fro  about  him,  silent  and  curious 
witnesses  of  this  invasion.  He  gave  no  heed  ; 
he  had  no  care  of  sharks  or  diamond  fish  or 
'  any  possible  danger— too  intent  on  his  errand, 
too  elate  and  confident. 
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Balancing  on  his  hands  like  an  acrobat, 
he  crawled  over  the  edge,  down  to  the  main 
deck,  and  began  to  explore  forward.  In  one 
hand  he  held  a  short  and  heavy  steel  crow- 
bar with  a  fine  ground  tip.  In  the  other 
he  drew  the  coils  of  his  life-line  and  air-tube. 
They  lengthened  after  him  as  he  entered  by 
the  main  companion,  passed  the  door  to  the 
saloon,  and  up  a  long,  dark  passage  to  a 
thwart-ship  corridor.  There,  as  he  had 
known  from  a  vague  and  general  familiarity 
with  its  plan,  he  found  the  door  to  the 
steamer's  strong-room.  The  lock  proved  a 
trifle  in  the  nip  of  his  powerful  jemmy. 

When  he  groped  out  into  the  passage 
again,  twenty  minutes  later,  he  carried  slung 
to  his  belt  a  sagging  canvas  bag. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  ship  must  have 
moved  in  the  interval  of  his  search.  Some 
shifting  of  cargo  or  fracture  of  the  coral 
supports  had  tilted  her  sharply  by  the  stern. 
He  walked  down  a  noticeable  slope,  and 
half-way  he  met  a  dead  man,  sliding  on  an 
upward  current.  The  stranger  bobbed  into 
him  and  went  asprawl  like  a  clumsy  and 
apologetic  passer-by.  His  sightless  eyes 
peered  into  Wetherbee's  with  mild  reproach. 
Wetherbee  thrust  him  off,  and  he  went 
bowing  and  spinning  gravely  on  his  course. 

Wetherbee  cared  for  no  such  matters. 
His  nerve  remained  unshaken,  his  pulses 
calm,  as  befitted  a  man  who  had  played  out 
the  end  of  a  difficult  game  to  rewarded 
success. 

But  as  he  resumed  his  retreat  down  the 
passage,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  something 
surely  quite  as  human  and  lively  as  himself. 

The  light  was  somewhat  stronger  nowr, 
and,  flooding  in  through  the  side  panel,  made 
a  kind  of  proscenium  of  the  landing  by  the 
main  companion-way.  And  in  that  space 
he  descried  a  dim  form  facing  him  there, 
looking  toward  him — a  man  as  tall  as  himself, 
clad  like  himself  in  diving  rig,  like  himself 
in  polished  copper  helmet.  He  knew  only 
two  helmets  of  that  particular  shape  and 
colour.  One  he  wore.  The  other  he  had 
left  on  the  deck  of  the  Fancy  Free,  his 
spare  diving  gear.  No  man  of  his  crew 
ever  could  have  worn  it,  for  none  of  them 
used  an  apparatus.     Therefore  he  knew  that 


Deacon  Selden  had  come  down,  after  all,  to 
dispute  the  prize  with  him  and  to  claim 
vengeance  on  the  spot. 

He  exulted  ;  he  could  have  wished  it  so 
and  no  otherwise.  He  had  meant  to  kill 
Selden,  anyhow.  But  this  was  the  time  and 
the  place  and  the  manner  to  kill  him — a 
manner  to  match  and  to  complete  his  crime 
as  an  artistic  achievement.  One  blow  on 
the  he1  met  would  crush  the  fellow's  ear 
drums>  and  leave  no  trace — no  trace  at  all. 
He  could  bear  the  body  quite  openly  to  Port 
Kennedy,  and  even  inter  it  with  honours  for 
an  unfortunate  hand  who  had  died  in  the 
line  of  duty.  No  trace.  Everybody  out- 
generalled,  duped  and  defeated,  and  himself 
free  as  air. 

And  ths  cream  of  it  was,  Selden  was  going 
to  fight !  He  saw  that  when  he  took  a 
stride,  and  the  other  moved  up  with  him. 
He  stretched  out  a  hand  to  steady  for  a 
rush.  So  did  the  other.  He  swung  up  his 
armed  fist.     The  other  did  the  like. 

But  the  advantage  of  the  slope  was  on  his 
side,  if  he  needed  that  last  favour  of  Fate. 
Laughing  aloud  inside  his  casque,  he  hurled 
himself  down  the  passage,  flung  the  bar 
above  his  head,  and  went  to  meet  the 
adversary  in  crashing  impact  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  above  in  the  sunshine,  on  the 
deck  of  the  Fancy  Free,  a  limp  and  wild-eyed 
gentleman  who  had  once  been  deacon  in  his 
far  past,  continued  to  call  abroad  with  prayer- 
ful fervour,  if  any  help  might  come  : 

" '  The  wicked  man  lieth  in  wait  secretly 
as  a  lion  .  .  .  Lo,  he  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  God  hath  forgotten,  he  hideth  his 
wrong  in  his  heart  .  .  .  Let  him  be  snared 
in  his  own  pit  :  in  the  net  which  he  hid 
is  his  own  foot  taken  .  .  .  Lord,  break 
Thou  the  arm  of  the  wicked  and  the  evil 
man! 

And  when  the  first  luggers  came  flying 
from  Port  Kennedy  to  the  scene  of  the 
wreck,  and  the  first  investigators  went  below, 
they  found  the  lifeless  body  of  Captain 
Wetherbee,  the  only  honest  man  who  had 
ever  come  to  Thursday  Island  by  sea, 
impaled  among  the  shards  and  splinters  of 
a  shattered  mirror  in  the  saloon  door  of  the 
Brisbane  steamer. 
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SOLEMNLY  we  regarded  the  Coliseum. 
"  Reminds  me  of  the  Albert  Hall 
with  the  lid  off,"  said  Berry.     "  But 
it  does  want  doing  up.     Glad  I  haven't  got 
it  on  a  full  repairing  lease." 

"  Is  anything  sacred  to  you  ?  "  demanded 
Dapl  me. 

"  Yes,"  said  her  husband.  "  My  appetite. 
That  is  why  I  venture  for  the  second  time 
to  suggest  that  we  should  leave  this  relic  of 
barbarity  without  delay.  Besides,  it  revives 
painful  memories." 

"  When  were  you  here  before  ? "  said 
Jonah. 

"In  a  previous  existence.  Joan  of  Arc 
was  by  no  means  my  first  incarnation.  In 
77  a.d.  I  was  a  comic  gladiator.  Used  to 
fight  with  gorgonzolas  which  had  been 
previously  maddened  by  having  Schiller  read 
to  them  in  the  original  tongue.  They  used 
to  call  me  '  Sticking  Plaster '  because  I  was 
always  coming  off." 

"  Of  course  you're  spoiling  the  whole 
place  for  me,"  said  his  wife.  "  I  came 
here ■" 

"  They  seem  to  have  moved  the  cloak- 
room," continued  Berry,  looking  about  him. 
"  It  used  to  be  over  there  just  behind  the 
mammoth-hutches." 

This  was  too  much  for  Jill  and  Adele, 
who  abandoned  themselves  to  uncontrolled 
merriment.  With  a  gesture  of  resignation, 
Daphne  detached  herself  from  the  party  and 
strolled  out  of  earshot.     Berry  looked  at  me. 

"  I  wonder  if  we  can  smoke,"  he  said. 
"They  used  not  to  allow  it  before  1300 
hours.  Anyone  wrho  broke  the  rule  was 
thrown  to  the  bears.  Not  the  ordinary  ones, 
but  the  Camemberts.     A  shocking  fate." 

"  Trajan  altered  all  that,"  said  I.  "  But, 
of  course,  that  was  after  your  death." 

"Yes,"  said  Berry.  "I  was  flayed  alive 
for  trespass  in  1)6.  After  that  I  became  a 
sacred    sucking-pig    at    Antioch.       Thank 


you."      He   accepted   a   cigarette.      "  How 
many  of  these  did  we  bring  in  all  ?  " 

"  Adele  and  I  brought  five  hundred  each," 
said  Jill.     "  So  did  Daphne." 

"  Jonah  and  I  a  thousand,"  said  I.  "  And 
you  ?  " 

Berry  spread  out  his  hands. 

"  Most  unfortunately " 

I  shut  the  case  with  a  snap. 
"  Make  the  most  of  that  one,"  said  I. 
"  It's  the  last  you'll  take  off  me.  If  I'd  had 
the  slightest  idea  you  hadn't  troubled,  d'you 
think  I'd  have  been  financing  you  for  the 
last  ten  days  ?  " 

"  D'you  mean  to  say  you  never  brought 
any  at  all  ?  "  said  Jonah. 

"  Fact,"  said  Berry.     "  Look  at  those  idle 
tiers.     Do  you  know  what  they  mean  ?  " 
Jonah  turned  to  me. 

"  And  I  let  him  have  a  box  of  a  hundred 
yesterday  because  he  said  he  couldn't  get 
at  his." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 
"  It  was  the  truth,"  said  Berry.     "  If  they 
weren't    there,    I    couldn't    get    at    them. 
Obviously." 

Jonah  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 
turned  to  follow  Daphne,  who  was  alter- 
nately consulting  a  guide  -  book  and 
scrutinising  the  tremendous  ruin. 

"  It  is  wonderful,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Adele, 
looking  about  her.  "How  many  did  it 
hold?" 

"Eighty    thousand,    I    think,"    said    I. 
"  Makes  you  think,  doesn't  it  ?  " 
She  nodded. 

"  You  ought  to  have  seen  it  full,"  said 
Berry.  "Crammed.  And  not  a  bit  of 
paper  in  the  house.  They  used  to  have  to 
put  the  orchestra  in  the  arena  sometimes. 
It  didn't  work,  though.  They  were  roped 
off,  of  course.     But  the  lions  didn't  see  the 

rope  or  something.     Anyway " 

He  stopped  to  light  his  cigarette. 
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"  I'm  afraid  to  ask  anything  else,"  said 
A  dele,  with  such  gravity  as  she  could 
command,  "and  there  are  such  heaps  of 
things  I  want  to  know." 

"  Come  along,"  said  I.  "  This  way.  My 
memory's  not  like  his,  but  one  term  I  came 
out  top  in  Roman  History." 

As  we  moved  away,  my  brother-in-law 
addressed  himself  to  Jill. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  let  this  be  a  lesson 
to  you.  Never  cast  a  silk  purse  before 
swine." 

We  were  all  on  the  way  from  Egypt  to 
England.  We  had  come  by  Taranto,  and 
had  seized  upon  the  opportunity  of  spending 
a  few  days  in  Rome.  No  one  of  us  had 
visited  the  city  before. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  w*e  were  all 
/ascinated.  Even  Berry,  for  all  his  ribaldry, 
was  profoundly  impressed.  There  was  so 
much  that  was  so  venerable.  If  Rome  had 
been  smaller — if  we  could  have  seen  a 
quarter  at  a  time,  perhaps  it  might  have 
been  otherwise.  But  there  was  so  much — ■ 
and  every  yard  of  it  was  hallowed  ground. 
We  stood  as  pygmies  beside  the  mighty 
ghosts  with  which,  for  me,  the  streets  were 
thronged.  It  was  difficult  to  think  that 
they,  too,  had  been  men  and  women  of  like 
passions  with  us.  They  had  been  the  Royalty 
of  the  world  ;  and  so,  for  us,  Rome  was  a 
palace  and  her  ways  "  the  presence  strew'd." 
What  manner  of  man  had  sunned  himself  at 
this  corner  ?  Maybe  but  a  greasy-chopped 
scullion,  a  coarse  fellow,  one-eyed,  yet — a 
Roman.  Small  enough  fry  while  he  lived, 
two  thousand  years  have  made  his  shade 
that  of  a  giant.  So  with  their  deeds  and 
lives  and  manners — Time  has  magnified 
them  all,  good  and  evil  alike,  dressed  them 
in  purple  dignity,  so  that  the  venue  of  them 
is  full  of  such  tremendous  memories,  the 
aged  stocks  and  stones  conjure  up  visions  so 
notable,  as  make  you  fall  silent  with  thinking 
on  them. 

But  that  was  when  we  were  grave. 

Adele  Feste  and  I  were  fast  friends. 
Indeed,  we  all  loved  her,  and  the  reflection 
that,  when  we  reached  England,  she  was 
destined  to  leave  us  and  continue  her  journey 
to  her  home  in  the  United  States  was  already 
painful,  and  one  which  we  endeavoured  to 
thrust  aside  so  often  as  it  recurred. 

Together  she  and  I  passed  beneath  one  of 
the  great  archways. 

"  Of  course,  I  shall  simply  live  to  come 
here  again,"  said  Adele,  staring  up  at  the 
great  walls. 

"  May  I  come  with  you,  when  you  do  ?  " 


Adele  tilted  her  chin. 

"  If  you  still  want  to,  and  my  husband 
doesn't  object." 

"  Your  marriage  would,  of  course,  compli- 
cate matters.  I  suppose  you  couldn't  revisit 
Rome  first  and  marry  afterwards  ?  " 

Adele  looked  thoughtful. 

"  Most  American  girls  seem  to  get  married 
between  their  first  and  second  visits  to 
Europe,"  she  said.  "  Of  course,  I  might  be 
an  exception.     You  never  know." 

"  You're  an  exception  to  every  rule  I  ever 
knew,"  said  I.  "  Look  at  the  way  you  move, 
for  instance." 

"  But  I  can't." 

"  Nor  you  can.  And  you  can't  see  yourself 
from    behind,    either.       Or    when    you're 

dancing,  or You  do  miss  a  lot,  Adele. 

D'you  mind  smiling  for  me  ?     Thank  you." 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed. 

"  Don't  flatter  yourself,"  she  said.  "  That 
wasn't  for  you.     I  smile  for  nobody." 

I  sighed. 

"  That's  right.  Break  my  heart.  Throw 
it  down  and  jump  on  it.  You  cracked  it 
tho  first  day  I  saw  you.  Now  smash  it  up." 
I  looked  at  her.  "  And  when  my  sister 
taxes  you  with  your  carelessness,  what  shall 
you  say  ?  " 

"  I  shall  tell  her  that  it  '  came  in  two  in 
me  'and,'  "  replied  Adele.  "  And  there's  Jill 
waving.  I  expect  they're  thinking  about 
lunch!" 

As  we  came  up — 

"  To  say,"  said  Berry,  "  that  I  am  an- 
hungered- conveys  nothing  at  all.  My  vitals 
are  screaming  for  nourishment.  My 
paunch " 

"  Beast,"  said  Daphne.     "  Vulgar  beast." 

"  No  coarseness,  please,"  said  her  husband. 
"  But  I've  been  butchered  to  make  one 
Roman ,  holiday,  and  I'm  not  going  to  be 
starved  to  make  another.  Have  you  ever 
been  flayed,  Jonah  ?  " 

u  Very  seldom." 

"  During  my  martyrdom,"  said  Berry, 
"  Boheme  was  played  backwards  to  drown 
my  cries.  I  don't  suppose  they  gave  you  a 
band,  did  they  ?  " 

Jonah  shook  his  head. 

"  I  suffered  in  silence,"  he  said.  "  Same 
as  I'm  doing  now." 

"  How  rude  ! "  said  my  brother-in-law. 
"  How  very  rude  !  Never  mind.  I  expect 
he  wants  his  lunch.  I  told  you  about  my 
vitals,  didn't  I  ?  Oh,  yes.  If  you  remember, 
I  was  interrupted  just  as  I  was  saying  that 
my " 

"  This  is  sheer  blackmail,"  said  Daphne, 
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turning  to  Adele.  "  It's  a  great  mistake  to 
give  in  to  the  brute,  but  it's  a  question  of 
being  insulted  or  letting  him  have  his  way. 
We'll  leave  him  behind  to-morrow." 

As  we  set  our  faces  towards  the  entrance — 
"  I  shall  begin  with  melon,"  said  Berry. 

'K"  ^  3£  3f£  ;J{ 

Cultivate  the  siesta  habit,  and  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  be  rid  of  it  again.  Berry  and  Daphne 
and  Jill  had  been  long  enough  in  Egypt  to 
become  accustomed  to  a  rest  after  luncheon. 
This  they  were  learning  to  curtail,  but  they 
never  left  the  hotel  before  four.  Miss  Feste 
was  more  energetic.  Besides,  she  had  not 
been  in  Egypt  so  long.  Jonah  had  no 
excuse,  and  was  quite  frank  about  it. 
"  Sheer  laziness,"  he  would  say.  "  Sheer 
laziness.  But  a  real  sleep  after  lunch  is  to 
my  liking.  Wish  I'd  thought  of  it  before." 
And  then  he  would  follow  the  others  into 
the  lift,  and  congratulate  them  on  "  the 
contraction  of  a  vice  as  wise  as  it  is 
beneficial." 

Left  to  our  own  devices,  Adele  and  I 
usually  went  for  a  stroll  till  tea-time.  In 
this  point  the  day  on  which  wre  had  visited 
the  Coliseum  was  not  exceptional.  When  the 
other  four  had  shamefacedly  retired  to  their 
respective  rooms,  I  turned  to  Miss  Peste. 

"  Shall  we  push  off  again  ?  Shall  wTe 
perambulate  ?  Or  do  you  want  to  write 
letters  ?  " 

"I  do  not,"  said  Adele.  "I  ought  to. 
It's  scandalous.  Mother  will  be  cabling  to 
the  Embassy  about  me,  if  I  don't  take  care. 
But  I  just  can't  sit  here  with  Rome  at  the 
door." 

I  rose  to  my  feet. 

"  When  I  return,"  I  said,  "  I  shall  have 
my  headgear  with  me." 

Ten  minutes  later  Ave  were  abroad. 

It  was  a  brilliant  afternoon.  Not  a  cloud 
floated  in  the  blue  sky,  there  was  no  wind, 
and  the  sun  blazed  in  the  heaven,  flooding 
the  broad  streets  and  open  spaces  with 
warmth  and  lustre,  and  lighting  so  faithfully 
the  precious  buildings  that  the  eye  need 
miss  no  jot  or  tittle  of  their  beauty,  fine  and 
elusory  though  it  might  be. 

Adele  and  I  wTent  our  way  leisurely.  As 
we  turned  the  corner  of  a  little  alley  tucked 
under  the  shadow  of  some  great  gallery,  we 
almost  collided  with  a  dignitary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

As  I  raised  my  hat — 

"  Why,  Monseigneur  !  "  cried  Adele. 

" My  dear  child!" 

The  two  shook  hands. 

"  I  am  so  glad   to  see  you,"  said   Adele. 


Then  she  introduced  me.  "  You're  fellow- 
countrymen,"  she  added,  turning  to  me. 
"  Monseigneur  Forest  lives  in  Rome,  but  he 
is  still  an  Englishman." 

"  So  I  can  see." 

It  was  indeed  a  typically  English  face  that 
was  smiling  from  under  the  broad-brimmed 
hat.  The  features  were  fine  and  regular, 
the  mouth  kindly,  the  chin  strong.  A  fresh 
colour  was  springing  in  his  cheeks,  and 
honesty  sat  in  his  blue  eyes  for  all  to  see. 
Monseigneur  was  very  tall  and  broad  in 
proportion— fifty  years  old,  perhaps,  but  I 
had  never  s.een  a  finer  man. 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  here,  my  dear  ? 
I  wish  I  could  believe  that  you  were  actually 
on  your  way  to  see  me." 

"I  wasn't,"  said  Adele  truthfully.  "But 
I'll  come  gladly.  We're  on  our  way  back 
from  Egypt  .  .  ."  Quickly  she  told  him  the 
circumstances  of  our  visit.  "Are  you  a 
cardinal  yet  ?  "  she  added  naively. 

The  prelate  smiled. 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet."  He  sighed.  "  And 
now  I  must  go,  or  I  shall  be  late.  Come, 
both  of  you,  to  tea  with  me  the  day  after 
to-morrow."  He  gave  us  his  address.  "  It 
will  make  me  so  happy." 

Gratefully  we  accepted. 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone. 

As  we  walked,  Adele  told  me  about  him. 
They  had  been  members  of  the  same  house- 
party  in  France  in  July,  1914.  "And  then 
the  War  came  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  and 
we  all  left,  and  I  didn't  think  I'd  ever  see 
him  again.  But  I  never  forgot.  He's  just 
the  finest  gentleman  that  ever  happened." 

"  He  never  forgot,  either."  Up  went  the 
chin.  "  And  I  shan't  ever  forget,"  I  added. 
"  That  makes  three.  Had  you  cut  your 
hair  short  when  you  met  him  ?  " 

Adele  shook  her  head,  smiling 

"  Ah.  Then  it  must  have  been  your 
brown  eyes.  Or  your  mouth.  And  yet  I 
don't  know.  There's  so  much  of  you  that's 
beautiful." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Adele,  "  leave 
something  to  the  imagination." 

"  Don't  blame  me,  my  dear.  You 
shouldn't  be  so  attractive.  Be  thankful  that 
I  don't  burst  into  song.  I'm  not  at  all  sure 
I'm  not  going  to  intone,  as  it  is.  I  shouldn't 
hesitate  if  I  had  a  tuning-fork." 

We  had  been  strolling  careless  of  our 
whereabouts,  and  as  I  spoke  we  entered  a 
small  sequestered  square.  Its  houses  were 
manifestly  ancient,  and  on  one  side  was 
towering  the  back  wrall  of  a  church.  The 
stained  glass  of  a  beautiful  window  flamed  in 
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the  afternoon  sun.  Save  for  two  men,  the 
square  was  deserted.  Doors  and  windows 
were  open,  but  shutters  were  closed  and 
blinds  lowered.  None  of  the  occupants  were 
in  sight. 

The  two  men  were  going  in  opposite 
directions.  One  moved  heavily.  Decently 
dressed,  he  might  have  been  a  merchant  on  his 
way  to  his  office,  wrapped  in  contemplation. 
The  other  was  approaching  us,  so  that  we 
could  see  his  face.  This  was  very  Italian, 
and  there  was  a  queer  scared  look  in  his 
eyes.  His  nose  seemed  to  have  been  bent 
out  of  the  straight.  Whether  he  saw  us  or 
not  I  cannot  say,  but,  as  he  passed  the 
merchant,  he  turned,  whipped  his  right  hand 
from  his  pocket,  and  struck  twice  at  the 
other's  back.  Without  a  cry  the  merchant 
spun  round  and  fell  heavily  backwards  on  to 
the  cobbles.  In  a  flash  his  assailant  had 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  victim's  breast,  and 
was  darting  away  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  come,  cramming  something 
into  his  pocket  as  he  ran. 

The  whole  thing  was  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  that  I  was  stupefied.  Indeed, 
for  the  fraction  of  a  second  I  wondered 
whether  I  had  witnessed  a  vision,  or  imagina- 
tion had  played  a  mad  trick  upon  my  brain, 
but  instantaneously  the  grim  figure  lying 
asprawl  in  the  hot  sunshine  gave  me  the  lie. 
Adele  gasped,  shuddered,  and  caught  at  my 
arm,  and  the  next  moment  I  was  across  the 
little  square  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  assassin. 

The  little  silent  street  down  which  he  had 
sped  was  tortuous,  and  though  I  was  expect- 
ing to  see  him  when  I  rounded  a  bend,  the 
next  reach  of  the  alley  was  empty,  and  fifty 
paces  further  on  the  street  curled  again. 
Cursing  my  folly  for  not  starting  earlier  in 
pursuit,  I  covered  the  fifty  yards  at  a  furious 
rate,  only  to  find  myself  at  a  place  where 
four  ways  met.  Anxiously  I  stared  down 
the  little  streets  in  turn.  Here  was  a  little 
traffic  and  a  'few  passers-by,  but  there  was 
no  one  that  at  all  resembled  the  man  of 
whom  I  was  in  chase. 

I  stood  still,  wondering  what  to  do.  Since 
I  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Italian,  I 
hesitated  to  accost  the  people  that  I  saw 
about  me.  Vainly  I  scanned  the  streets  for 
a  policeman.  Then  I  heard  the  sound  of 
quick  breathing  behind  me,  and  swung  round, 
to  see  Adele  standing  quite  close  to  me,  one 
little  hand  pressed  to  her  side. 

"  Gone  ?  " 

She  flung  the  question  at  me  a  little 
unsteadily. 

I  nodded. 


"Not  a  sign  of  him,"  I  said.  "But  I 
thought  you'd  stay ■" 

"  He  had  a  knife,"  she  said  slowly.  "  And 
you  had  nothing.  I  just  couldn't  have 
stayed.  Besides,  there  was  a  man  coming. 
I  saw  him." 

I  slid  her  arm  into  mine  and  held  it. 

"  Dear  little  Adele." 

"  We  must  go  back,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "  Oh,  how  cruel  and  treacherous  it 
was  !  That  poor  man.  .  .  What  ghastly 
misery  in  some  home  to-night  ! " 

"He  mayn't  be  dead,"  I  said  hopefully,- 
as  we  turned  to  make  our  way  back  to  the 
quiet  square. 

Adele  brushed  a  hand  across  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  quietly.  "  He  was  dead. 
He  was  lying  too  still,  too  unnaturally.  He 
was  dead." 

"  I  don't  know  what  we'd  better  do,"  said 
I.  "  I  suppose  there'll  be  some  police  there 
by  now,  and  I'd  better  give  them  my  card 
and  say  where  I'm  staying.  I  don't  want 
you  to  be  mixed  up  in  it,  if  we  can  help  it, 
but  I'd  like  to  see  justice  done." 

"I'm  so  afraid  no  one'll  speak  English. 
Would  it  be  best  to  go  straight  back  to  the 
hotel  and  write  a  note  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Police,  saying  you  witnessed  the  murder  and 
are  willing  to  give  them  what  information  you 
can,  if  they  communicate  ?  They'll  have  to 
get  an  interpreter  to  translate  it,  and  it'll 
show  them  you  can't  talk  Italian.  Or  you 
could  say  so  in  the  note." 

"  I  think  that  would  be  best.  But,  all  the 
same,  I  think  I'll  give  one  of  the  police  my 
card  right  away.  It  might  convey  something 
to  him.  And  then  we'll  go  straight  back  to 
the  hotel." 

Two  minutes  later  we  were  back  in  the 
little  square.  Save  for  two  large  pigeons, 
sleeking  themselves  in  the  sun,  it  was  quite 
empty. 


An  hour  or  so  later,  when  we  were  finishing 
tea,  I  drew  up  my  chair  and  told  the  others 
exactly  what  we  had  seen.  Adele  had  gone 
to  her  room,  and  had  not  yet  reappeared. 
When  I  had  finished — 

"  Hallucination,"  said  Berry  shortly. 
"  What  you  saw  was  a  mirage." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  I.  "  I  want  to 
know  what  to  do." 

"  What  did  you  drink  for  lunch  ?  " 

"All  right.  Ask  Adele.  She  drank 
nothing." 

"  I'd  better  go  to  her,"  said  Daphne, 
rising.     "  I  expect  she's  rather  upset." 
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"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Berry,  "  the 
effect  of  the  sun  upon  alcoholism  is 
notorious." 

I  turned  to  Jonah. 

"  You  believe  me?" 

"  I  do.  And  I  should  leave  it  alone. 
They're  a  funny  crowd,  these  Italians. 
Looks  to  me  like  the  Camorra  or  something. 
And  they  simply  hate  being  interfered  with. 
After  all,  you  did  what  you  could." 

"  I'm  not  at  all  easy  about  it.  I  feel  I 
ought  to  put  my  knowledge  at  the  disposal 
of  the  police.  It  seems  only  fair  to  the 
wretched  fellow7  who  was  done  in." 

"  But  he  wasn't,"  said  Berry. 

"  Well,  somebody'd  got  him  away,  but,  if 
he  wasn't  actually  dead,  it  was  a  devilish 
near  thing.     He  went  down  like  an  ox." 

"  No  blood  on  the  cobbles  ?  "  said  Berry. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Of  course,  he  might  have  been  bleeding 
internally.  I  confess  it  beats  me.  But 
there  you  are.  I  don't  attempt  to  explain 
it." 

"  My  advice  is  to  sit  tight  and  do 
nothing,"  said  Jonah. 

"  I  agree,"  said  Berry,  yawning.  "  If 
you've  nothing  better  to  tell  the  police  than 
what  you've  told  us,  they'll  detain  you  as  an 
idiot." 

"  I  expected  this,"  I  said  bitterly.  "  I 
knew  you'd  ridicule  the  whole  thing.  I  only 
wish  you'd  been  there  yourself." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Berry,  "  when  I  was 
in  Antimacassar,  a  very  similar  experience. 
As  I  was  returning  from  the  club  about 
midnight,  a  large  skewbald  goat  stopped 
me  and,  speaking  in  broken  Pekingese, 
asked  if  he  could  use  the  telephone.  On 
my  refusing,  the  animal  burst  into  tears 
and  changed  into  a  minefield." 

This  was  too  much.  I  rose  with  such 
dignity  as  I  could  command  and,  glancing 
sorrowfully  at  Jill  and  Jonah,  both  of 
whom  were  shaking  with  laughter,  strolled 
out  of  the  lounge. 

As  we  sat  down  to  dinner  that  evening — 
five  of  us  only,  for  Adele  was  still  resting 
— my  brother-in-law  handed  me  an  unsealed 
letter. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  was  hasty  this  afternoon," 
he  said.  "By  way  of  reparation  I  have 
drafted  a  letter  for  you  to  send  to  the  Chief 
Constable  or  whatever  they  call  him." 

"Thank  you,"  said  I,  giving  it  back. 
"Take  it  as  read." 

With  a  sigh,  Berry  passed  it  to  Jill. 

In  a  shaking  voice  the  latter  read  as 
follows  : — 


Sir, 

I  witnessed  the  murder  which  was  not 

committed  in  the  square  this  afternoon.     Two 

men  were  concerned.     The  victim  looked  like 

a  merchant,  but  fell  like  an  ox.     I  cannot 

explain   this.     The  victor  had  a  scared  look 

and  a  hent  nose.     For  this  the  aroma  of  my 

cigar  may  have  been  responsible.     In  spite  of 

the  fact  that  he  was  well  out  of  sight  before 

I  started  to  run  after  him,  I  failed  to  overtake 

him.     I  cannot  explain  this.     When  we  got 

back  to  the  square,  the  victim  had  disappeared. 

I  am  almost  sure  it  was  the  same  square,  too. 

Hoping  you  are  quite  well, 

Yours,  etc. 

P.S. —  Wasfi't  it  funny  ? 

When  the  laughter  had  subsided — 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Daphne. 
"  you've  omitted  the  best  piece  of  evidence 
he's  got." 

"What's  that  ?"  said  Jonah. 

"  Adele." 

"  What  about  her?  " 

"  She's  so  unlike  herself  that  I've  sent  for 
a  doctor." 

-X-  -X  #  *  * 

After  a  good  night's  rest,  Adele  was  much 
better,  but  the  impression  created  by  the 
indisputable  fact  that  she  had  experienced 
a  severe  shock  of  some  kind  was  manifest. 

Early  the  following  morning  Berry 
apologised  for  his  scepticism,  and  desired  me 
to  conduct  him  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 
Jill  stayed  with  Adele,  but  Daphne  and 
Jonah  insisted  upon  accompanying  my 
brother-in-law  to  the  little  square. 

The  crime  was  reconstructed,  my  pursuit 
of  the  assassin  was  re-enacted,  and  every 
aspect  of  the  affair  was  scrutinised — all  upon 
the  very  spot  where  the  strange  event  had 
taken  place. 

Berry  insisted  on  playing  the  part  of  the 
victim,  and  nothing  would  do  but  that  I 
should  push  him  in  the  back  and  bolt  up  the 
curling  street.  And  Jonah  was  prevailed 
upon  to  run  after  me.  Then  Berry  pushed 
Jonah,  and  I  ran  after  him.  Then  Jonah 
pushed  Daphne  and  bolted,  and  I  told  Berry 
when  to  start  in  pursuit.  This  last  attempt  at 
reconstruction  proved  not  only  abortive,  but 
costly,  for,  on  rounding  the  second  bend  of 
the  alley,  Jonah  came  into  violent  collision 
with  a  fat  man  who  was  pushing  a  perambu- 
lator full  of  vegetables,  and  brought  them 
both  down.  He  was  in  the  act  of  assisting 
the  indignant  and  tearful  owner  to  get  the 
perambulator  upon  its  wheels,  when  Berry 
crashed  into  the  trio,  sending  Jonah  reeling 
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into  a  doorway,  the  perambulator  once  more 
on  to  its  side,  and  bringing  the  luckless 
Roman  heavily  to  the  ground  for  the  second 
time.  The  latter  was  now  thoroughly 
frightened  and  considerably  hurt,  while  the 
inhuman  but  inevitable  laughter  into  which 
his  two  aggressors  subsided  exasperated  him 
to  the  point  of  madness.  The  more  he 
wept  and  raved,  the  more  helpless  they 
became,  and  when  Daphne  and  I  arrived 
upon  the  scene,  it  was  clear  that  between 
fright,  suspicion,  and  rage,  he  was  in  some 
peril  of  losing  his  reason.  A  crowd  was 
beginning  to  collect,  when  I  thrust  a  note 
for  fifty  lire  into  his  hand  and  hustled  the 
others  away. 

"And  that's  that,"  said  Daphne,  as  we 
hurried  back  the  way  we  had  come.  "  No 
more  reconstruction  for  me.  Silly  stupid 
rot.  I  was  a  fool  to  come.  I  might  have 
known " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Berry.  "  I  count  this 
a  good  morning's  work.  The  solution  of 
all  great  problems  depends  upon  successful 
elimination.  Just  now  I  overtook  Jonah 
Why  ?  Because  his  withdrawal  was  obstructed 
by  a  foreign  body  in  the  shape  of  a  comic 
merchant  complete  with  pram.  That  Boy 
did  not  overtake  the  assassin  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  latter  met  with  no  such 
obstruction.  We  can  therefore  eliminate " 

"Valuable,  no  doubt,"  said  I  grimly, 
"  but  hardly  worth  fifty  lire." 

"  More,"  said  Berry.  "  We  have  this 
day  forged  such  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  as  shall  never  come  unstuck. 
Frankly,  I  regard  it  as  the  second  nail  in 
the  assailant's  coffin." 

"  Fool,"  said  Daphne.  "  What  was  the 
first  ?  " 

"This,"  said  her  husband,  drawing  a 
button  from  his  pocket.  "  It  came  off  my 
trousers  this  morning,  but  I  shall  tell  the 
bloodhounds  I  found  it  in  the  square." 


Precisely  at  four  o'clock  on  the  following 
afternoon  Adele  and  I  were  standing  upon 
the  steps  of  Monseigneur  Forest's  house. 
The  maid  who  opened  the  door  seemed  to 
be  a  little  uncertain  whether  to  admit  us  or 
no,  and  murmured  something  in  Italian  in 
response  to  the  mention  of  her  master's 
name.  Doubtless  the  latter  had  few  visitors. 
However,  at  a  glance  from  me,  Adele  stepped 
boldly  into  the  cool  hall,  and  a  moment 
later  we  were  ushered  into  a  pleasant,  sunny 
room,  whose  tall  French  windows  opened 
directly    on     to    a    little    nagged    terrace 


overlooking  the  garden.  The  door  closed, 
and  we  were  alone. 

Adele  sank  into  a  chair,  and  I  stood  looking 
about  me.  The  room  was  quietly  furnished, 
but  everything  was  in  excellent  taste  and 
beautifully  kept.  The  polished  floor  gleamed, 
the  sheen  of  the  silver  candlesticks  was 
reflected  by  the  rosewood  table  upon  which 
they  stood,  and  a  slow  wood  fire  was  burning 
upon  the  well-swept  hearth.  Two  or  three 
old  rugs  were  spread  upon  the  parquet,  and 
the  rich  blue  curtains  that  swayed  about  the 
open  windows  made  with  the  soft  grey 
wall-paper  a  silent  harmony  that  should  still 
the  restlessness  of  the  most  troubled  mind. 
A  grand  piano  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
chamber,  and,  while  there  were  no  flowers, 
the  air. was  charged  with  the  magic  of 
potpourri,  that  clean,  sweet,  rosy  breath  that 
instantly  remembers  long,  lowr  rooms,  cool  in 
the  summer's  heat,  and  the  old  quiet  of 
English  country,  as  can  neither  pen  nor 
brush,  charm  they  never  so  wisely. 

"  I  like  your  Monseigneur,"  I  said. 

"  I  told  you  you  would." 

I  nodded. 

"  By  the  way,  what  do  I  do  when  he 
comes  in  ?  I  mean,  he's  a  big  fellow,  isn't 
he  ?  And  if  I  ought  to  take  off  my  boots, 
or  squint,  or  kiss  his  wrist-watch — well,  I'd 
like  to  do  the  right  thing.  When  in  Rome, 
you  know " 

Miss  Feste  smiled. 

"Strictly,"  she  said,  "you  ought  to  keep 
your  hat  on  and  sing  '  Tipperary  '  in  Latin 
as  he  approaches.  But  he's  not  very 
particular,  and  I  dare  say  he'll  excuse  you." 

"Nonsense.  I  shall  be  charmed."  I 
pointed  to  the  piano.  "  D'you  mind  giving 
me  B  fiat,  or  C  sharp,  or  M  for  Mother,  or 
something  just  to  make  sure  I  get  off  all 
right  ?  " 

Drawing  off  her  gloves,  Adele  stepped  to 
the  piano  and  took  her  seat  on  the  wide 
stool.  With  her  fingers  upon  the  keys,  she 
looked  at  me. 

"  I'll  just  have  a  run  through  first,"  she 
said,  and  with  that  she  began  to  play. 

The  introductory  chords  rang  out,  faded, 
and  up  out  of  their  cadence  swelled  the 
lullaby  of  an  exquisite  valse,  rising  and 
falling  and  sweeping  so  rarely  that  in  a 
moment  the  quiet  room  was  filled  with 
melody. 

It  was  manifest  that  Adele  Feste  was  no 
ordinary  player  of  tunes. 

I  had  never  thought  of  her  as  a  pianist, 
and  I  stood  still,  spellbound,  staring  like  a 
zany  and  thinking,  too,  how  beautiful  she 
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Was.  And  she  sat  there  regardless,  straight 
as  an  arrow,  making  me  music  tit  for  a 
kins:. 


pulse  of  Come  Over  Here  came  throbbing 
into  audience.  I  crossed  the  room  and  sat 
down  beside  my  lady  on  the  broad  seat. 


"  I  could  hear  AcTele's  breath  coming  short  and  quick  by  my  shoulder.    And  I  knew  that   she  was 
gazing,  as  I  was,  at  the  man  with  the  bent  nose  whom  I  had  chased  so  vainly  two  days  before." 


The  valse  faded,  a  brown  eye  glanced  in 
my  direction,  a  faint  smile  played  about  the 
fed  lips,  and,  with  tuck  of  drum,  the  familiar 


The  smile  deepened. 

"  That  wasn't  an  invitation,"  said  Adele. 

"  I  know,"  said  I.     "  It  was  a  challenge. 
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You  wicked  girl.  May  I  talk  to  you,  or  is 
it  badgering  as  well  as  sacrilege  ?  " 

"  Carry  on." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  rne  ?  " 

"  You  never  asked.     Besides " 

I  sighed. 

" '  Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees.' 
You  are  making  most  precious  melody.  And 
I  am  about  to.  make  love." 

With  a  frown,  Adele  threaded  her  way  out 
of  rag-time  and  into  The  Soldiers"  Chorus. 

"  No  good,"  said  I.  "  And  it  isn't  the 
music,  either.  It's  the  laughter  in  your 
eyes   and   the   play   of  your   lips   and   the 

sweep  of  your  dark  hair "     I  stopped 

to  gaze  at  the  rosy,  pointed  fingers  that  fled 
so  fast  over  the  keys.  "  I  always  loved  your 
hands,  and  now  I  shall  reverence  them,  too." 

With  a  shrug  of  her  dainty  shoulders, 
Adele  stamped  off  the  parade-ground  and 
climbed  into  Montmartre.  At  the  touch  of 
those  slender  fingers  the  plaintive  strains 
of  Boheme  rose  up,  hesitating  and  tremulous. 

"  You  witch,"  I  whispered.  "  You 
Columbine.     Adele,  I " 

"  If  you're  going  to  be  silly,  I  shall  stop." 

"  That  would  be  fatal.  The  minute  you 
stop  I  shall  kiss  you.  Your  only  hope  is  to 
go  on  playing  till  Monseigneur  comes  into 
the  room." 

Adele  raised  her  eyebrows  and  shot  me 
a  curious  glance.  The  next  minute  she 
tumbled  out  of  opera  and  fell  into  rag-time 
again. 

"  Does  she  sing,  too  ?  "  said  I. 

"  She  has  been  known  to.  But  I  think 
I've  done  enough  harm  for  one  day." 

"  Harm  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

"You've  given  me  the  time  of  my  life. 
You've  translated  yourself.  You've  ex- 
pressed your  charm  in  melody." 

The  tune  faltered,  recovered  its  rhythm, 
and  then,  drawing  to  a  close,  slowed  down 
and — stopped.  But  before  its  last  notes 
had  died  away,  the  sensitive  fingers  had 
leaped  again  into  life,  and  Adele  was  floating 
into  the  valse  of  The  Lilac  Domino. 

I  bit  my  lip. 

With  the  tail  of  my  eye  I  saw  her  mouth 
quiver  with  suppressed  laughter. 

The  haunting  melody  flowed  on,  and  I 
closed  my  eyes.  She  was  playing  very  softly, 
so  that  we  both  heard  the  steps  in  the  room 
above  and  a  door  bang. 

"The  siege  is  raised,"  said  I.  "Here 
comes  the  relieving  force." 

Then  I  stood  up. 

"  I've  just  loved  it,"  I  said. 


For  a  moment  Adele  looked  me  in  the 
face.  Then  she  deliberately  took  her  hands 
off  the  keys  and  examined  her  left  palm. 

"  You  know,"  she  began,  "  I " 

When  I  touched  her  on  the  shoulder,  she 
put  up  her  face  like  a  child. 

The  steps  came  to  a  stop  in  the  hall  out- 
side, and  the  next  moment  the  door  opened 
and  a  man  came  in. 

From  his  dress  and  manner  I  took  him  to 
be  a  valet.  Standing  by  the  door,  he  bowed 
and  then  spoke  rapidly  in  broken  English. 

"  If  Signor  and  Signora  'ave  come  to  see 
Monseigneur,  I  am  afraid  'e  will  not  come 
for  some  time.  'E  was  go  to  ze  Vatican  ago 
one  'alf-hour." 

We  stared  at  him  in  silence. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  added,  spreading 
out  his  hands  and  inclining  his  head  to  one 
side.  With  shiugged  shoulders  he  stood 
there,  Apology  personified. 

I  tried  to  mutter  something,  but  no  words 
came.  I  could  hear  Adele's  breath  coming 
short  and  quick  by  my  shoulder.  And  I 
knew  that  she  was  gazing,  as  I  was,  at  the 
man  with  the  bent  nose  whom  I  had  chased 
so  vainly  two  days  before. 

*  ♦  ♦  %  %. 

We  were  all  late  for  dinner  that  night, 
and  it  was  nearly  a  quarter  to  nine  before 
we  took  our  seats  in  the  restaurant  of  the 
hotel. 

For  more  than  an  hour  we  had  all  been 
sitting  in  Daphne's  room,  discussing  the 
latest  development  of  the  tragedy,  and,,  as 
yet  we  had  arrived  at  no  decision  regarding 
the  steps  we  should  take.  : 

Meditatively  Berry  sipped  his  soup.  Then 
he  laid  down  his  spoon  and  .addressed  me. 

"  You're  positive  he  didn't  recognise  you  ?  " 
he  said. 

"Quite." 

"  Then  I  think  you  wTere  wise  not  to  collar 
him." 

"  I  agree,"  said  Jonah.  "  Now  you  know 
where  he  is,  you  can  lay  your  hand  on  him  at 
any  time.  If  he'd  tried  to  bolt  when  he  saw 
you,  that  would  have  been  another  matter." 

"It's  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I 
ever  knew,"  said  Daphne.  "Weren't  you 
frightened,  Adele  ?  " 

Miss  Feste  shook  her  head. 

"I  just  felt  stupefied,"  she  said.  "To 
this  moment  I  don't  know  how  I  got  out  of 
the  house." 

"  Nor  do  I,"  said  I.  "  I  know  I  tripped 
over  everything  and  nearly  took  a  toss  down 
the  front  steps.  I  was  like  a  man  in  a 
dream." 
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"  But  what  about  Monseigneur  Forest  ?  " 
said  Jill.     "  Oughtn't  he  to  know  ?  " 

"That's  what  worries  me,"  said  Adele. 
"  It's  such  a  terrible  thing  for  him  to  have 
that  awful  man  in  his  service — waiting  on 
him." 

"  And  why  wasn't  he  there  when  he  asked 
you  to  tea  ?  "  said  Daphne. 

"Oh,  I  expect  he'd  forgotten  all  right. 
He's  awfully  vague.     All  the  same " 

She  broke  off,  knitting  her  smooth  brows. 

"  Well,  let's  leave  it  alone  for  a  bit,  any- 
way," said  Berry.  "  We'll  settle  what's  got 
to  be  done  to-morrow  morning.  And  now — 
what  shall  we  drink  ?  " 

The  discussion  of  this  new  topic  was  cut 
short  by  the  arrival  of  the  wine-waiter  with 
a  magnum  of  champagne. 

"My  fault,"  said  Berry,  by  way  of 
explanation.  "And  two  others  are  on  the 
way,  so  please  get  down  to  it.  To-day's  my 
birthday." 

"But  you  had  one  six  weeks  ago,"  said 
Adele.     "  The  day  we  wTent  to  Sakkara." 

"  I  think  I  mentioned  that  I  had  had 
several  lives.  This  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Titus  Oates.  In  view  of  tho 
proximity  of  the  Vatican,  I  hardly  like  to 
give  you  '  No  Popery,'  but  when  I  pass  my 
glass  across  the  asparagus,  you'll  know  what 
I  mean." 

"  I  believe  you  were  whipped  at  the  cart's 
tail  from  High  Holborn  to  Marble  Arch," 
said  Jonah.     "  Did  it  hurt  ?  " 

My  brother-in-law  groaned. 

"  Don't  talk  about  it,"  he  said.  "  The 
.driver  lost  his  way  and  took  us  round  by 
Victoria  Street.  And  people  were  very 
rude.  As  much  as.  fifteen  and  six  was 
paid  for  a  dead  cat  that  afternoon." 
Mournfully  he  emptied  his  glass.  "Why 
should  this  wine  have  appeared  before  a 
medical  board  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Jonah. 

"  Because  it's  only  fit  for  light  duty. 
However " 

"  I  think  it's  priceless,"  said  Jill. 

"  Sweetheart,"  said  Berry/"  if  I  gave  you 
'  corked  ginger  ale,  I  believe  you'd  say  it  was 
nectar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  woman's 
opinion  about  wine  is  rather  less  valuable 
than  that  of  a  gorilla  on  heraldry.  They  go 
by  the  colour,  you  know.  Yellow  for 
champagne,  red  for  port,  green  for  star- 
board." 

"  I  confess  I've  never  made  drink  a 
study,"  said  Daphne,  "  if  that's  what  you 
mean." 

"  It's  not  your  fault,  my  dear.     It's  your 


upbringing.      Now,  when  you  were  at  the 

board  school,  they  ought  to  have " 

"  Whatever  you  do,  Adele,"  said  my  sister, 
"  don't  marry  a  wag." 

"Anyone  would  think  you  two  were 
deadly  enemies,"  said  Adele,  smiling. 

"  But  we  are,"  said  Berry.  "  What  makes 
you  think  otherwise  ?  " 

Adele  glanced  at  the  roses  pinned  to  my 
sister's  dress. 

"  He  didn't  see  me,  but  I  was  in  the  shop 
when  he  bought  them,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  And  I  heard  what  he  said." 

"  I  protest,"  said  my  brother-in-law 
hastily,  a  tinge  of  red  creeping  into  his 
brown  cheeks. 

"And  I,"  said  Jonah,  "-can  explain  the 
champagne."  He  smiled  and  nodded  at  Berry. 
"  Seven  years  ago  to-day  I  was  his  best  man." 

Daphne's  face  was  transfigured,  and  when 
I  slid  my  hand  into  hers  under  cover  of  the 
table-cloth,  her  fingers  closed  on  it  with  a 
pressure  that  was  more  eloquent  than  the 
tenderest  sonnet  ever  penned. 

Dinner  became  a  festive  meal. 

Just  as  I  was  lighting  my  second  cigarette, 
some  of  the  lights  were  lowered. 

"  Hullo,"  said  Berry,  "  what  are  they 
doing  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  cried  Jill  excitedly.  "  We're 
going  to  have  some  movies.  Look.  There's 
the  screen  going  up." 

"By  Jove,  she's  right,"  Said  I.  "I 
suppose  they  always  do  it  on  Saturdays. 
That's  why  the  place  is  so  full  to-night." 

A  moment  later  the  screen  was  in  place 
and  a  great  shaft  of  light  leaped  from 
between  the  curtains  of  a  gallery  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  salon.  As  the 
remaining  lights  were  extinguished — 

"  I  do  hope  we  have  Charlie  Chaplin," 
said  Jill.     "  I  simply  love  him." 

The  next  minute  we  were  plunged  into 
the  mill-race  which  has  been  appropriately 
named  "  Current  Events."  His  troops 
marched  past  the  King  of  Italy  at  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  Two  British  destroyers 
passed  us  doing  seventy  knots.  A  French 
general  decorated  and  embraced  eight  of  his 
officers  in  something  under  fifteen  seconds. 
After  a  short  breathing  space,  during  which 
the  lights  were  raised,  we  wTere  regaled  with 
an  indifferent  farce,  in  the  course  of  which 
seven  people  followed  one  another  unhesita- 
tingly through  a  river,  down  a  fire-escape, 
along  some  telegraph  wires,  and  into  a  flour 
mill. 

"  Shall  we  go  or  stay  ?  "  said  Berry,  when 
the  screen  was  empty  again, 
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"  Let's  try  one  more,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Right-o." 

A  Daughter  of  the  Capitol  proved  to 
be  a  melodrama  of  slight  merit — so  slight, 
indeed,  that  after  two  or  three  minutes  I 
settled  myself  in  my  chair  as  comfortably  as 
I  could  and  made  ready  to  sleep. 

How  long  I  dozed  I  do  not  know,  but  a 
stifled  cry  from  Adele  sent  my  heaviness 
flying.  I  could  just  see  that  she  was 
staring  at  the  screen.  Instinctively  I 
followed  her  gaze.  I  was  just  in  time 
to  see  a  scared-looking  man  with  a  bent 
nose  stab  another  viciously  in  the  back. 
When  he  had  robbed  his  victim,  the  assailant 
darted  out  of  the  picture.  A  moment  later 
I  saw  myself  sprinting  across  the  square  like 
one  possessed,  and  in  my  wake  a  tall,  slim 
girl,  with  the  slenderest  ankles,  running  like 
a  deer. 

The  next  minute  there  was  a  flicker^  and 
the  scene  changed  to  a  hospital  ward. 

But  I  had  had  enough. 

As  I  groped  my  way  to  the  door,  a  glance 
over  my  shoulder  showed  me  that  I  was  not 
alone.  Five  other  shadowy  forms  were 
stealing  in  the  same  direction,  threading 
their  way  between  the  tables. 


When  we  had  all  emerged  into  the  deserted 
lounge,  we  stood  looking  at  one  another, 
blinking  in  the  strong  light.  Then  Adele 
abandoned  herself  to  a  tempest  of  laughter, 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  leaned 
shaking  against  a  pillar.  Jonah  tried  to  say 
something  and  broke  down.  Daphne  and 
Jill  fell  upon  my  neck  and  sobbed. 

"  Featuring  Miss  Adele  Feste  and — and — 
and  friend,"  panted  Berry.  ."  Can — can  you 
beat  it?" 

He  squirmed  man  ecstasy  of  mirth. 

"  But  —  but  I'll  swear  there  was  no 
camera,"  I  stammered,  beginning  to  laugh. 

"  In — in  one  of  the  ground-floor  windows," 
stuttered  my  brother-in-law.  "  Or  a  doorway, 
or  something.  And  the  valet  was  making  a 
little  pocket-money  in  his  spare  time.  What 
a  pity  you  didn't  collar  him  this  afternoon  !  " 
With  an  effort  he  pulled  himself  together. 
"  Seriously,  you  know,  you  two  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  Next  time  you  go  out  on  your  own 
I  shall  follow  you." 

"  I  believe  you're  jealous.'' 

Berry  only  grinned,  but  Daphne  put  her 
lips  to  my  ear. 

"  I  should  be,"  she  whispered,  "  if  I  were 
in  love  with  Adele." 


BIRD    MUSIC, 


TpHREE  o'clock,  and  the  morning 
■         Still  mystically  grey, 
The  blackbird  sounds  the  warning 
To  up  and  greet  the  day. 


Hark !  as  the  long  lights  mellow 
To  the  first  sunset  flush, 

The  blackbird's  violoncello, 
The  viola  of  the  thrush, 


One  clear  note— not  the  throbbing 

Joy  or  the  jaunty  jeers, 
The  laughter  and  the  sobbing, 

The  golden  noonday  hears— 


The  wood  notes  of  the  finches, 
The  starlings'  brazen  din, 

And,  rising  on  quivering  inches, 
The  skylark's  violin! 


Clear  clarion.    Soft !    A  stirring, 
Murmur  of  sleepy  throats, 

Presently  wide  wings  whirring, 
Song-burst  of  joyous  notes. 


And  last,  his  brown  mate  greeting, 

Across  the  moonlit  vale, 
The  whole  orchestra  meeting 

In  the  slender  nightingale. 

DOROTHY  FRANCES  OURNEY. 


OUT  OF  SEASON 


By  A.    M.    BURRAGE 

Illustrated  by  Kay  Edmunds 


fTlHERE  was  not  much  left  of  Trewifchiei 

I  Castle  when  we  found  it — so  little, 
indeed,  that  it  had  taken  a  lot  of 
finding.  The  ruin  consisted  of  a  largish 
piece  of  stonework  and  a  very  much  smaller 
piece  protruding  from  the  ground  some  fifty 
feet  apart.  About  the  larger  piece  clung 
some  kind  of  creeper,  half  dead  from  mal- 
nutrition, and  somehow  giving  the  impression 
that  it  had  been  mistaken  in  its  affections. 

"  This  isn't  a  ruin  now,"  I  said  ;  "  it's 
only  a  site." 

"But" what  an  inspiring  sight !  "  said  my 
'  aunt,  drawing  a  deep  breath  of  reverence. 

"  And  what  sights  it  must  have  seen  ! " 
%  exclaimed  Olivia  Ohudd,  continuing  to  chase 
the  unfortunate  word.  "  Can't  you  picture 
it  in  its  grandeur,  and  the  knights  riding 
two  by  two  over  the  drawbridge  to  take  part 
in  the  what's-its-name  ?  " 

Mr.  Crabtree  raised  a  hand  and  pushed 
his  glasses  a  little  forward  on  his  nose,  just 
as  a  lobster,  instead  of  approaching  nearer 
to  the  object  it  wishes  to  inspect,  protrudes 
its  eyes. 

"  One  cannot  gaze  upon  an  ancient  ruin 
such  as  this,"  he  said  slowly  and  deeply, 
"  without  the  reflection  how  near  to  immor- 
tality is  the  inanimate,  how  short  the  span  of 
man's  life." 

I  had  not  known  Mr.  Crabtree  very  long, 
but  I  knew  him  well  enough  to  wish 
tjiat  the  span  of  his  own  life  had  been 
considerably  shorter.  I  am  a  man  of 
temperament,  and  at  that  time,  bored  into 
a  homicidal  mood,  the  thought  of  strangling 
him  appealed  to  me  as  the  height  of  luxury. 
This  was  the  sort  of  conversation  I  had 
endured  all  through  a  two  hours'  coach  ride 
and  the  subsequent  luncheon. 

Olivia  Ohudd  opened  her  mouth  a  little 
wider — it  was  never  quite  closed — and  I 
knew  she  was  going  to  say  something 
profound.  Anything  profound  from  her 
lips  was  enough  to  make  strong  men  weep. 
I  could  not  bear  it, 
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"Oh,  dash!"  I  exclaimed.  "I've  run 
out  of  cigarettes." 

"  It  is  like  you,"  said  my  aunt,  "  to  think 
of  cigarettes  in  such  a  place  as  this." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  be  able  to  get  any 
here,"  said  Mr.  Crabtree. 

"  Not  here,  but  down  in  the  village,"  said 
I,  preparing  for  flight.  "  Will  you  excuse 
me  if  I  rush  back  and  get  some  ?  " 

"  If  you  can't  exist  without  smoking,"  said 
my  aunt. 

"I  suppose,  auntie,  I  shall  find  you  all 
here,  worshipping  the— er— the  site,  when  I 
come  back  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Anthony,"  said  my  aunt,  "  you  will 
find  us  here." 

I  turned  and  fled,  hoping  they  would 
attribute  my  haste  to  a  desire  to  return 
quickly.  When,  however,  a  grassy  knoll 
hid  me  from  view,  and  I  turned  into 
the  lane  leading  into  the  village,  I 
slowed  down  to  a  leisurely  pace,  took  out 
my  cigarette-case  —  which  was  full  —  and 
proceeded  to  enjoy  my  liberty. 

For  five  terrible  days  I  had  been  doing 
penance  for  some  sin  which  no  investigation 
of  my  conscience  would  reveal  to  me.  In  an 
evil  hour  I  had  agreed  to  come  down  to  a 
Cornish  hotel  and  look  after  my  Aunt 
Kathleen  until  her  new  companion-secretary 
arrived.  Aunt  Kathleen  was  a  good  sort, 
but  among  her  faults  was  a  habit  of  making 
friends  with  people  like  Olivia  and  Crabtree. 
She  was  under  the  impression  that  she  could 
make  a  match  between  those  two,  and  told 
me  that  they  were  admirably  suited  to  each 
other.     Heaven  help  them,  they  were  ! 

When  I  set  out  for  the  village,  I  intended 
only  to  have  a  brief  rest — a  quarter-hour's 
respite  from  that  which  was  taking  years 
off  my  life.  The  lane  was  jolly  and  Cornish, 
with  low  stone  walls  covered  with  moss  and 
weeds  on  either  hand.  High  trees  met 
overhead  and  dropped  dry  brown  leaves  as 
the  wind  took  them.  Underfoot  the  leaves 
were   inches,  deep,  and  rustled  crisply  as  I 
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walked.  Here  and  there  were  clumps  of  dry 
bracken  that  matched  the  dead  leaves,  and 
over  all  the  sun  shone  merrily  out  of  a 
cloudless  autumn  sky. 

"'And  only  man  is  vile!'"  thought  I, 
beginning  to  enjoy  myself. 

There  was  a  good-sized  shop  in  the  village, 
where  they  sold  most  things,  and  I  entered 
to  see  if  they  had  any  cigarettes.  I  had 
plenty,  but  I  wanted  to  be  truthful  when  I 
returned  and  said  that  I  had  been  able  to 
get  some.  They  had  some  of  a  certain  kind, 
but,  thank  Heaven,  I  can  smoke  anything. 

At  the  counter  a  man  and  two  girls  were 
standing,  turning  over  little  heaps  of  picture- 
postcards.  One  ,of  the  girls  was  pretty  and 
the  other  beautiful— at  least,  so  she  seemed 
to  me  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to 
describe  them  fully.  The  beautiful  one  was 
short  and  dark,  and  she  wore  a  plain  blue 
serge  costume  that  fitted  her  like  a  glove. 
The  man  was  young,  tall,  and  thin,  and  wore 
a  greenish  tweed  shooting  -  jacket  and 
knickerbockers,  very  wTell  cut.  Tkey  were 
all  three  chattering  and  laughing,  and  there 
were  youth  and  high  spirits  in  every  note  of 
their  voices  and  every  movement  of  head 
and  hand. 

Bitterly  I  contrasted  this  little  party  with 
the  one  I  had  just  left.  I  felt  suddenly  a 
pathetic  figure,  like  one  who  has  seen  better 
days  gazing  at  the  door  of  a  house  now 
closed  to  him. 

I  swore  under  my  breath  from  sheer 
discontent,  and  then  spun  a  coin — the  change 
handed  to  me  with  my  cigarettes. 

"  Will  you  say  if  it's  heads  or  tails  ?  "  said 
I  to  the  young  woman  behind  the  counter. 
"  If  you  win,  I  will  go  back  and  be  bored 
until  rigor  mortis  sets  in.  If  I  win,  I'll  take 
the  whole  afternoon  off." 

A  sudden  silence  from  the  three  purchasers 
of  picture-postcards  informed  me  that  they 
were  listening  with  interest  to  what  I  said. 
The  young  woman,  however,  only  replied 
with  a  vague  smile,  as  one  who  pitied  without 
quite  comprehending. 

"  Heads  or  tails  ?  "  I  insisted. 

"  Tails,"  said  the  young  woman,  like  an 
echo. 

I  looked  at  the  coin  on  the  back  of  my 
hand,  and  beheld  the  profile  of  the  late  King 
Edward. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I ;  "  I  have  won.  The 
stern  hand  of  duty  points  the  way,  and  I  am 
going  in  the  opposite  direction." 

I  struck  a  match,  and  was  about  to  apply 
the  light  to  a  cigarette,  when  a  hand  fell  on 
my  shoulder  and  put  it  out. 


"  Hullo,  Goldring  !  " 

I  turned  and  beheld  the  tall  young  man 
beaming  at  me,  joy  and  friendship  blended 
in  his  eyes  in  dazzling  beams. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  I. 

"  Surely  you  haven't  forgotten  me— - 
Stonor?" 

"  Of  course  I  haven't,"  said  I,  holding  out 
my  hand.  "  Fancy  running  up  against  you 
down  here  !  I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you 
again." 

It  was  done.  He  hadn't  said,  "Are  you 
Goldring  ? "  or  asked  me  any  such  direct 
question.  He  hadn't  asked  me  any  question 
at  all  as  to  my  identity  ;  he  had  simply  said, 
"  Hullo,  Goldring  !  "  Of  course  I  could  have 
said,  "Awfully  sorry,  but  I  am  not  Goldring," 
but — well,  I  hadn't.  People,  I  thought, 
ought  to  be  more  careful  of  the  way  they 
dangle  temptation  before  the  eyes  of  bored 
me.  I  was  Goldring  almost  before  I  knew  it. 

"I  couldn't  have  met  you  more  oppor- 
tunely," bellowed  the  tempter.  "  Come  and 
be  introduced." 

Somehow  we  all  got  out  on  to  the  road. 

"  This  is  my  sister  ;  Mildred,  this  is  Mr. 
Goldring.  You've  often  heard  me  speak  of 
him.   Haven't  seen  him  since  I  came  down." 

I  bowed  to  the  girl  I  had  called  beautiful, 
and  then  to  the  other  girl,  whom  the  almost 
ecstatic  Stonor  called  Miss  MacBride. 

"  Not  the  Mr.  Goldring  who  used  to  cox. 
the  Clare  boat  ?  "  said  Mildred. 

"  Yes,"  cried  her  brother. 

I  regarded  Stonor  with  a  new  interest,  and 
reproachfully.  A  man  of  my  build  could 
never  have  weighed  less  than  twelve  stone. 

"  Not  cox.,"  said  I  ;  "I  was  number 
four." 

"  Sorry.  Well,  never  mind.  I  played 
Eugger — never  gave  a  hang  for  the  river. 
Well,  old  buck,  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Nothing  very  wrong." 

"  I  mean,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Are 
you  free  ?  " 

"  And  easy." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  Yes,  I  remember  you  always 
were.  Look  here,  if  you've  really  nothing 
much  to  do,  I  wish  you'd  join  forces  with  us. 
We've  come  up  here  to  knock  about  for  the 
afternoon — think  of  having  a  squint  at  the 
old  castle,  and  all  that.  We're  stopping  down 
at  Lostormel.     Do  come  along  with  us." 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you,"  I  said ;  "  I 
shall  be  charmed." 

"That's  fine."  The  man  Stonor  per- 
formed a  sort  of  shuffling  dance.  "  Come 
on,  then.  Let's  see  if  we  can  find  that  castle. 
Anyone  any  idea  of  the  way  ?  " 
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I  had,  but  I  was  silent.  At  whatever 
cost  I  must  avoid  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
ruin  for  some  time  to  come. 

"  Let's  inquire,"  suggested  Miss  MacBride. 

"  Rather  not — I  hate  inquiring.  Somehow 
I  always  feel  such  an  ass.  Never  shall  I 
forget  standing  outside  the  Pavilion,  in  the 
green  days  of  my  youth,  and  inquiring  of  a 
policeman   the    way    to   Leicester    Square. 


Either  Stonor  didn't  hear  me  or  he  pre- 
tended not  to. 

"  Tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  he  said  ;  "  we'll 
make  up  two  parties,  and  see  which  can  find 
the  castle  first  without  making  inquiries. 
You  and  Mildred  can  go  together,  and  Stella 
and  I'll  make  up  the  other  party.  If  you 
get  there  first,  Gold  ring,  you  are  all  my 
guests  at  dinner  at  '  The  Olive  Branch.'     If 


Besides,  it's  rather  fun  to  find  one's  way  to 
a  place  without  asking." 

Mildred  smiled  delightfully  up  at  me. 

"  I  expect,"  she  said,  "  you  know  my 
brother  well  enough  to  know  that  he  is  quite 
mad." 

"At  least,"  said  I,  "  I  know  him  well 
enough  to  be  aware  of  the  method  in  his 
insanity." 


Hullo,  Goldrincr!'  . 
'Hullo!'  said  1." 


we  get  there  first,  it's  up  to  you.     Toss  you 
for  the  first  choice  of  a  direction  to  take." 

My  conscience  woke  up.  It  showed  me  a 
pathetic  picture  of  my  aunt  and  Olivia  and 
Crabtree  sitting  silent  around  a  piece  of  old 
stonework,  having  exhausted  their  store  of 
conversation  about  it,  and  patiently  awaiting 
the  wanderer's  return.  Then  I  looked  at 
Mildred,  and  conscience  went  quietly  off  to 
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sleep  again.  Already  I  had  decided  to  be 
the  loser  as  regarded  the  four  dinners ; 
nothing  should  tempt  me  near  that  castle 
for  hours  to  come. 

I  won  the  toss,  and,  having  estimated  the 
direction  of  the  castle,  led  Mildred  as  nearly 
as  I  could  towards  the  exactly  opposite  point 
of  the  compass.  Before  starting,  Stonor 
shouted  something  to  the  effect  that  he  and 
Miss  MacBride  would  meet  us  at  "  The  Olive 
Branch  "  at  seven  o'clock. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mildred,  when  we  had 
got  well  into  our  stride,  u  if  we  are  going  in 
the  right  direction  ?  " 

"  Quite  in  the  right  direction." 

"  Towards  the  castle  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  the  castle  is  a  very 
unhealthy  spot  just  now.  I'd  sooner  they 
found  it  first." 

She  looked  rather  hard  at  me,  and  smiled 
with  sudden  comprehension. 

"Was  it  towards  the  castle. that  the  hand 
of  duty  was  pointing  ?  " 

I  avoided  the  direct  question. 

"  If  I  did  know  where  the  castle  was," 
said  I,  "  we  couldn't  take  advantage  of  my 
knowledge  and  go  straight  there  ;  it  would 
be  cheating.  Not  that  the  other  two  are 
ever  likely  to  find  their  way  there." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  For  fear  of  meeting  us." 

She  smiled  on  me  again — a  smile  that 
seemed  to  credit  me  with  a  deep  sagacity. 

"Then  you  know," she  said,  "at  least  one 
reason  why  I  am  very  glad  we  met  you, 
Mr.  Goldring  ?  " 

"  I  do  hope,"  said  I,  "  that  you  regard  me 
as  a  delicacy." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

"Gooseberries,"  I  explained,  "are  out  of 
season." 

She  laughed  outright,  and  I  continued — 

"  There  is  a  confession  I  ought  to  make 
— about  my  identity." 

I  saw  a  light  dawn  in  ber  eyes,  as  if  a 
suspicion  had  been  confirmed. 

"  I  did  row  number  four,"  I  said,  "  but 
not  in  the  Clare  boat." 

II. 

Mildred  was  a  charmingly  transparent  young 
woman.  I  saw  her  marshal  her  forces  and 
then  return  to  the  attack,  feeling  her  way 
carefully  with  a  well-organised  advance-guard. 

"  Philip  has  told  me  a  lot  about  you,"  she 
said,  "  and  of  course  we  know  some  of  your 
cousins.     You  are  a  painter,  aren't  you  ?  " 

I  inclined  my  head,  remembering  that  I 
had  once  painted  the  roof  of  a  bungalow, 


and   determining   to   stick   to  the  truth  as 
long  as  possible. 

"  I  do  a  little  work  in  water-colours,"  she 
continued,  "  but  quite  as  an  amateur.  Still, 
if  you  would  condescend  to  talk  to  me  about 

your  work " 

"  I've  only  worked  in  oils,"  said  I,  still  on 
the  ledge  of  truth,  but  perilously  near  the 
precipice. 

"  Portraits  ?  " 

I  was  certain  to,  fall  over  the  precipice 
sooner  or  later,  so  over  I  went  voluntarily, 
without  waiting  for  circumstance  to  push  me 
from  behind. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  I ;  "  historical  subjects 
mostly.  '  The  First  Meeting  of  Crosse  and 
Blackwell ! — I  did  that,  you  know.  Then  I 
did  that  one  of  the  apple  falling  on  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman's  head,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
shorthand.  The  narrative  in  art  has  always 
appealed  to  me.  I  did  a  rather  pathetic  one 
for  last  year's  Academy  entitled  'Cashiered.' 
A  female  major  in  the  Salvation  Army  is 
seen  being  convicted  by  a  court-martial  of 
keeping  company  with  a  plumber  who  has 
not  yet  been  saved." 

Mildred  gurgled — quite  prettily,  but  it 
was  a  gurgle,  all  the  same. 

"  If  you  won't  deign  to  talk  seriously  to 
me  about  Art,"  she  said,  "I  must  tackle 
you  with  your  own  people.  How  is  Miss 
Renfrew  ?  " 

I  pulled  myself  together.  The  main  body 
was  coming  up  to  support  the  advance-guard. 

"  Oh,  she's  quite  well,"  said  I  airily. 

"  Quite  well  ?  " 

I  perceived  at  once  that  I  had  fallen  into 
a  trap.  Obviously  this  Miss  Eenfrew  was  a 
chronic  invalid. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  what  I  meant  was — she's 
very  much  better.  She'll  never  be  troubled 
any  more — in  fact,  she's  dead." 

"Oh,  but — ~f'  Mildred  interrupted 
herself  suddenly  and  .eyed  me  queerly. 

"  And  Nellie  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  cursed  Goldring  and  all  his  relatives. 

"  Nellie's  dead,  too,"  I  said. 

"  And  Peter  ?  " 

"  Peter,"  I  said  relentlessly,  "  died  only 
last  week.     Met  with  a  shooting  accident." 

They  were  all  better  dead,  I  thought ;  it 
saved  further  questioning. 

"  It  almost  serves  them  right,"  said 
Mildred,  "  for  taking  a  child  of  two  out  with 
the  guns." 

I  coughed  loudly. 

"  Mr.  Goldring,"  she  continued,  "  for 
nothing  better  than  curiosity,  I  should  like 
to  know  your  real  name." 
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I  have  never  taken  that  stuff  that  stops 
people  from  blushing,  but  I  managed  pretty 
well. 

''Let's  make  a  little  catechism  of  it,"  I 
suggested.  •*  What  is  my  name  ?  Goldring. 
Who  gave  me  that  name  ?  Your  resourceful 
brother.  Why  did  he  give  me  that  name  ? 
Because  he  thought  I  would  make  a — er — 
delicaey.  He  heard  me  talking  in  the  shop, 
and  knew  that  I  would  give  my  ears  to 
get  away  from  some  people.  I  think  he 
has  important  business  to  discuss  .with  Miss 
MacBride." 

Mildred's  colour  became  rather  high. 

"  I  was  sure  Philip  did  it  purposely,"  she 
said.  "  I  remember  he  used  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Goldring  as  a  cox.  You  could  never 
have  been  a  cox.     I  don't  think  Philip " 

"  Don't  blame  us  too  much,"  I  begged. 
"  He  was  desperate,  and  so  was  I.  My  name 
is  Anthony  Lode,  and  I  am  not  a  bit  sorry 
for  my  share  in  this.  Believe  me,  I  am  a 
painfully  respectable  person — much  more  so 
than  any  painter  could  possibly  be." 

Mildred  regarded  the  leaf-strewn  ground. 
Her  brows  were  puckered  into  a  frown,  but 
her  lips  were  trembling. 

"  I  won't,"  she  said,  "  promise  to  forgive 
you,  but"  I  suppose  you  must  be  nice.  Philip 
is  a  good  judge  of  character,  and  he  must 
have  known  you  were  nice,  or  he  would  not 
have  done  this  thing  to  me.  If  you  behave 
yourself  nicely,  I  will  try  to  regard  your 
share  in  the  business  as  a  mere  lapse.  Also 
you  have  served  a  purpose.  Also,  as  I  shall 
never  see  you  again,  it  can't  very  much 
matter." 

I  put  on  my  most  pained  expression. 

"  How  do  you  know  we  shall  never  meet 
again  ?  As  Miss  Chudd  and  Mr.  Crabtree 
would  tell  you,  the  world  is  small." 

41  Yes,  but  I'm  going  to  hide  in  some  very 
dark  corners.  In  a  day  or  two  I  am  going 
to  take  up  a  post  as  companion-secretary 
to  an  old  lady  who  spends  all  her  time  in. 
outlandish  hotels." 

I  stared  at  her  and  fairly  gasped.  The 
description  was  vague,  but  it  applied  in  every 
way  to  my  aunt.  I  had  been  wondering 
where  I  had  heard  the  name  Stonor  before, 
and  now  surely  it  was  the  name  Aunt 
Kathleen  had  mentioned  to  me.  I  said 
nothing,  however.  The  discovery  was  too 
good  to  pass  on. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  I  dejectedly,  "  it 
looks  as  if  I  may  never  meet  you  again. 
Still,  I've  served  my  purpose,  haven't  I  ? 
Your  brother  was  praying  for  somebody  to 
tome  along  and  talk  to  you  while  he — er — 


talked  to  Miss  MacBride.  I  suppose  this 
was  his  last  opportunity  to  propose  to  her 
for  some  time  to  come." 

Mildred  nodded.  Evidently  she  had 
decided  to  be  frank  with  me. 

"I  was  wondering,"  she  said,  "how  I 
could  manage  to  lose  myself." 

"  Your  poor  brother,"  I  continued,  "  was 
at  his  wits'  end.  He  saw  me  drift  into  the 
shop,  bored  to  death,  and  risked  a  little 
innocent  deception,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  I  wasn't  a  cad  " 

"I  think,"  said  Mildred,  "it  was  rathe- 
nice  of  you  to  help  him." 

'*  Something  told  me,"  said  I,  "  that  you 
and  I  would  be  left  together.  It's  a  pity 
you're  going  to  hide  yourself,  Miss  Stonor." 

While  we  had  been  talking,  we  had 
abandoned  our  original  direction  and  struck 
off  to  the  left.  Turning  a  sharp  angle  of 
the  lane,  we  came  suddenly  within  sight 
of  Stonor  and  Miss  MacBride*  They  were 
standing   very   close    together — in.    fact,    I 

rather  thought But  I  didn't  look  twice, 

and  Mildred  did  not  make  any  subsequent 
reference  to  the  incident.  Clearly  it  was 
no  place  for  us,  and  tacitly  we  turned  about 
and  retraced  our  steps. 

"This  time,"  said  Mildred,  "we  really 
will  go  and  look  at  the  ruin.  I  don't  think 
those  two  will  bother." 

III. 

"  The  question  is,  what  am  I  to  tell  my  aunt 
and  those  other  people  ?  "  said  I.  "  Better 
introduce  you  as  an  old  friend  whom  I  met 
unexpectedly.  You'd  lost  your  way,  or  your 
luggage,  or  something,  and  I  had  to  stop  and 
help  you." 

On  the  way  to  the  castle — alias  the  ruin, 
alias  the  site — I  described  in*  detail  and 
with  some  gusto  the  little  party  from 
which  I  had  escaped,  and  Mildred  laughed 
delightedly. 

"All  right,  my  dear  girl,"  thought  I. 
"  You  won't  laugh  in  a  day  or  two.  Little 
do  you  know  your  fate  !  " 

When  at  last  we  reached  the  ruin,  there 
was  no  sign  of  my  aunt  or  of  Olivia  Chudd 
and  Mr.  Crabtree.  Instead  we  saw  a  bull, 
which  reciprocated  by  seeing  us. 

The  presence  of  the  bull  seemed  to  explain 
the  absence  of  Aunt  Kathleen  and  the  others. 
We  saw  the  animal  in  plenty  of  time,  and 
were  able  to  retire  in  good  order.  I  helped 
Mildred  over  the  stone  fence,  and  then  lit 
a  cigarette  to  aid  me  in  considering  the 
situation. 

"  I  hope,"  said  I,  "  that  they're  all  right. 
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You  didn't  notice  any  dead  bodies  lying 
about  ?  " 

"  Not  even  mangled  ones,"  said  Mildred. 

"  Then  they  must  have  got  away  in  time. 
I  wish  we'd  seen  them  getting  away.  Well, 
tins  gets  me  out  of  my  difficulty,  especially 
if  the  bull  arrived  soon  after  my  departure. 
I  somehow  missed  them,  you  know.  Well, 
I  can  dine  with  you  at  '  The  Olive  Branch  ' 
with  a  clear  conscience." 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  little  dinner,  too. 
Stonor  was  extremely  high-spirited,  and  kept 
hinting  at  a  marvellous  piece  of  news  which 
none  of  us  would  ever  guess.  He  got  me  on 
one  side  for  a  minute,  and  told  me  I  wTas 
a  sportsman  and  a  pulclca  sahib,  and  wTe 
exchanged  cards  and  promised  to  meet  in 
town  and  celebrate  something  about  which 
he  could  not  tell  me  yet. 

Mildred  was  a  little  cold  to  me  when  I  left. 
I  discovered  afterwards  that  she  thought,  if  I 
had  really  wdfnted  to  see  her  again,  I  should 
have  made  another  effort  in  that  direction. 
I  did  not  tell  her  that  it  was  unnecessary, 
but  I  said  "  Au  revoir  "  in  answer  to  her 
"  Good-bye." 

When  I  returned  at  a  late  hour  that  night, 
my  aunt  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  see  me 
alive. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  we  missed  you,  Anthony, 
dear    boy,"   she    said ;    "but    of   course   it 


was  impossible  to  wait,  with  that  horrible 
bull." 

She  gave  me  no  real  account  of  their 
adventure,  but  Crabtree  afterwards  told  me 
something  about  the  two  ladies  having  to 
get  over  a  stone  wall  with  very  little  time 
to  spare.  He  coughed  and  shuffled  his  feet 
while  he  spoke,  so  I  did  not  like  to  press  him 
for  details. 

"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  yon,"  my 
aunt  continued,  "  that  Olivia  and  Mr. 
Crabtree  are  engaged,  It  seems  to  me  a 
most  suitable  match." 

"  Match  !  "  said  I.  "  It's  a  romance. 
What  a  time  they'll  have,  with  a  few  odd 
ruins  and  some  great  thoughts  !  And,  by  the 
way,  auntie,  I  needn't  go  when  Miss  Stonor 
comes  ;  I  can  easily  spare  at  least  another 
week." 

My  aunt  smiled. 

"That's  very  kind  of  you,  Anthony.  I 
am  delighted.  I  was  so  afraid  you  were 
getting  a  little  bored." 

"  Oh,  auntie  !  " 

"  And,"  she  continued,  "  it's  curious  that 
you  should  remember  her  name.  Generally 
you  have  such  a  bad  memory  for  names, 
Anthony." 

I  avoided  my  aunt's  eye. 

"So  I  have,"  I  answered  indifferently,  "but 
that  one  happened  to  stick  in  my  head." 
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MADGE  TREVOR  stood  at  the  stair- 
top  of  "  The  Crown  and  Anchor  " 
tavern,  and  heard  her  man  give 
challenge  to  Sir  Richard  Swayne — heard 
Swayne's  acceptance,  with  the  proviso  that 
he  must  first  slake  his  thirst  with  claret. 
Then  she  heard  Lastingham  say  that  they 
had  better  go  out  by  the  side-door,  lest 
Squire  Thorpe  and  Trevor  protested  that  it 
was  not  good  to  duel  when  this  new  Rising 
might  find  better  employment  for  their 
sw^ords. 

"  Nora,"  she  said,  turning  to  her  maid 
when  the  hall  below  w-as  silent  once  again — 
"  Nora,  why  do  men  duel  so  persistently  ?  " 

"  Because  it  happens  that  there  are  women 
in  the  world,  I  fancy." 

"  But  we  are  all  for  peace,  girl,  if  they 
would  have  it  so.  Instead,  they  make  us 
an  excuse  for  brawls — or  for  wine  to  drink 
our  health  in — and,  Nora,  I  am  peevish  and 
afraid." 

"  It  would  do  you  good  to  cry  your  heart 
out,  mistress,"  said  Nora,  w7ith  the  down- 
right, quiet  wisdom  that  had  helped  Trevor's 
daughter  through  many  a  time  of  stress. 

"  With  this  new  Rising  in  the  hazard — is 
it  a  time  for  tears,  girl  ?" 

"Ah,  you're  not  short  of  courage,  mistress, 
and  none,  to  look  at  you,  would  think  your 
heart  was  near  to  breaking  at  this  minute. 
If  it  were  my  own  man — why,  I'd  be  shaken 
with  my  sobs,  and  all  the  better  for  it." 

"Tears  can  wait,  Nora,"  she  said,  lifting 
her  proud  little  head  as  if  all  went  very  well. 
"  I  shall  know  by  and  by  whether — whether 
Mr.  Lastingham  returns.  One  of  them  will 
die,"  she  broke  off,  with  a  gust  of  the  old, 
haphazard  temper.  "  Even  you,  Nora,  could 
hear  as  much  in  their  voices  when — when 
they  went  out  just  now." 

"  I  heard,  mistress ;  and  I'd  have  cried  and 
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cried,  if  I  stood  in  your  shoes,  and  then  have 
got  to  my  prayers." 

An  odd  wonder,  that  was  almost  happiness, 
showed  in  Madge's  eyes.  "  Prayers  ?  "  she 
echoed,  wTith  a  gentle  laugh.  "  He  has  them 
every  hour  of  every  day  I  live,  girl.  I 
can  do  no  more  for  him  with  God  than 
that." 

Again  there  wras  an  opening  of  the  door 
belowr,  and  a  brisk  tread  across  the  hall,  with 
its  engravings  of  Culloden  Fight  looking 
dowTn  on  these  wayfarers  who  were  younger 
than  the  Forty-Five.  Squire  Thorpe's  wife 
came  up  the  stair  and,  when  she  saw  Madge 
standing  there,  with  spider's  webs  of  hard- 
ship criss-crossing  the  young  beauty  of  her 
face,  she  just  gathered  her  into  her  arms 
with  quiet  strength;  and  now  at  last  Madge 
found  tears,  because  she  could  not  hinder 
them. 

"There  and  there,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe, 
remembering  all  the  motherhood  denied  her 
through  her  years  of  wedlock.  "  You'll  never 
find  the  right  sort  of  courage  till  you've 
sobbed  your  heart  out." 

"  You  do  not  know " 

"  Know,  child  ?  There  was  an  ailing  wife 
who  needed  me  down  in  the  village  yonder, 
and,  when  I  came  back,  I  found  my  husband 
and  Lord  Trevor  in  the  garden.  They  told 
me  all  that  might  happen,  and  might  not — 
and,  for  my  part,  I'm  content.  If  our  men 
die  for  the  Stuart  here  and  now — and  we 
with  them — are  we  afraid,  my  dear  ?  " 

"Not  if  they  die  for  the  Stuart,"  said 
Trevor's  daughter,  checking  her  sobs  as  if  # 
ashamed  of  them. 

"And  the  peril  may  not  come,  child. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  will  not.  When  I  returned 
just  now,  my  husband  was  in  the  mood  to 
believe  that  all  men  were  forsaking  him, 
because  the  Rider  had  slipped  away  from  our 
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company  in  the  hour  of  need.  I  was  able  to 
tell  him  that  I  had  met  this  same  Rider  on 
the  highway,  and  he  had  told  rce  that  he 
went  to  play  shadow  to  the  King's  'Mr. 
Lambert.'  We  shall  have  warning  and  to 
spare,  if  the  dragoons  get  into  saddle." 

"  Two  of  our  company  are  fighting  at  this 
moment,  and  not  for  the  Stuart,"  said  Miss 
Trevor,  with  quick,  fiery  challenge.  "  They 
would  say  it  was  for  honour,  doubtless,  but  to 
me  it  seems  no  more  than  such  as  farm  louts 
feel  when  they  get  to  fisticuffs  about  some 
dairy-maid  or  other." 

The  Squire's  wife,  after  she  had  heard 
the  tale  of  Swayne's  coming  to  the  inn  and 
Lastingham's  quiet  invitation  to  the  duel, 
found  a  gust  of  laughter  that  seemed  to 
put  the  world  to  rights.  "  Forgive  me, 
child.  This  big  adventure  that's  in  the 
making  or  the  marring — it  made  me  forgetful 
of  your  Gretna  ride.  To  be  sure,  your  man 
and  Sir  Richard  were  bound  to  fight  it  out 
a  second  time.  The  gentry  are  much  like 
usual  folk,  though  they  play  at  swords  instead 
of  fisticuffs." 

"  Why  should  they  fight  for  me  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  that  goes  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  You  are  bonnier  than  you 
know,  and  I've  a  stealthy  sort  of  sympathy 
for  Richard  Swayne,  who  loves  and  for  ever 
loses  you." 

Trevor's  girl  lifted  her  proud  little  head. 
"  He  hindered  us  at  the  crossing  over-sands. 
He  took  me  captive  afterwards.  Do  you  ask 
me  to  find  pity  for  Sir  Richard  Swayne  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes.  You  have  put  love  of  rose- 
mary— put  God  knows  what  of  gardens — 
into  his  obstinate,  rough  heart.  Once  he 
was  a  gentleman,  and,  child,  you've  brought 
him  back  to  gentlehood." 

"  And  in  proof  of  it  he  must  needs  seek  to 
kill  my  man  ?  I  had  better  have  left  him 
where  he  was — in  the  styes  and  kennels  that 
were  his  first  love." 

Mrs.  Thorpe,  dismayed  as  she  was  by  this 
news  of  a  duel  going  "forward  at  a  time  of 
instant  peril  to  the  Rising,  showed  no  trace 
of  perturbation.  In  these  few  days  she 
had  learned  much  of  Madge  Trevor — her 
waywardness,  and  the  gusty,  heedless  temper 
that  threatened  to  bring  all  the  world  to 
wreckage  if  her  will  was  thwarted,  and,  under 
it  all,  her  deep,  abiding  love  of  Lastingham. 
She  had  listened  while  Madge  told  her — with 
a  smile  of  self-derision — how,  at  the  very 
outset  of  her  truant  ride  to  Gretna,  she  had 
returned  for  the  blue  cloak  that  her  man 
had  praised,  and  how  obstinately  she  had 
clung  to  it  since   then,  persisting  in   the 


faith  that  the  cloak  would  retrieve  the  first 
disaster,  and  prove  itself  a  friend. 

Thorpe's  wife — shrewd,  warm-hearted,  and 
practical  of  mind — understood  this  wild, 
dismaying  mood  of  Miss  Trevor's,  as  Nora, 
retiring  discreetly  down  the  passage,  under- 
stood it.  She  let  the  storm  have  its  way  • 
and,  when  its  spite  was  past,  and  Madge 
stood  trembling,  as  if  she  had  wakened  from 
a  nightmare  abhorrent  and  dismaying,  the 
older  woman  just  gathered  her  into  her  arms 
again,  as  if  a  child  asked  help  in  need. 

"If  he  should  die  ?  "  said  Madge,  looking 
forward  now  to  the  nightmare  of  the  empty 
years  ahead,  if  Jack  went  from  her. 

"  If  he  should  live,  child  ?  Hope  is  the 
one  good  horse  to  mount,  though  now  and 
then  it  throws  its  rider." 

"  Ah,  but  you  cannot  see  it  as  I  do — the 
two  men  facing  each  other,  and  Jack  tired 
beyond  belief  at  the  first  cross  of  swords. 
Do  you  remember  how  he  saved  you  from 
the  highwaymen,  and  took  a  blow  on  the 
head  that  laid  him  by  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  that  service." 

"  Then  afterwards  he  went  seeking  me 
up  and  down  the  road  to  Gretna,  knowing 
I  was  in  the  hands  of  Richard  Swayne.  Was 
that  an  easy  way  he  took  ?  " 

"  It  must  have  been  bitter  hard,  yet  it 
taught  him  much  well  worth  the  learning, 
maybe." 

Trevor's  girl  fidgeted  up  and  down  the 
passage.  She  was  consumed  by  stark  and 
utter  dread  lest  Jack  should  die  and  leave 
her  wTorld  empty  of  all  that  mattered  till  her 
time  came  to  join  him  over  the  brink  of 
the  Beyond.  "  He  goes  weak  to  the  duel," 
she  said,  with  piteous  entreaty,  "and  Sir 
Richard  has  a  bullock's  strength." 

"  Your  man  loves  you,  child,  and  that 
suffices  to  give  strength  in  need,  as  I've  seen 
life.  Cry  your  heart  out,  and  lean  on  the 
strength  of  the  God  who  made  this  muddled 
world." 

"  I  am  tired  and  afraid." 

From  the  roadway,  clear  through  the  open 
windows  of  the  tavern,  sounded  a  lusty  beat 
of  hoofs  and  a  snatch  of  song  that  rang  like 
a  trumpet-call  through  the  still,  lazy  air  of 
summer. 

iiThe  wee  bir'dies  sing,  and  the  wild,  flowers  spring, 
And  the  sun  comes  up  from  Ben  Ore" 

"That  is  father's  voice,  and  he  sounds 
gay,"  said  little  Miss  Sinclair,  coming  from 
the  room  where  she  had  put  herself  to  rights 
in  borrowed  clothes  that  were  too  big  by 
half  for  her  elf-like,  dainty  figure. 

Madge  Trevor  glanced  at  this  maid  who 
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had  given  her  such  bitter  pangs  of  jealousy 
not  long  ago.  Her  hair,  crisp  and  curling, 
was  all  disordered  still  from  her  late 
immersion  in  a  duck-pond,  and  she  wore 
garments  that  were  ludicrous  ;  yet  somehow 
she  was  beautiful  because,  as  she  listened  to 
the  snatch  of  song  outside,  the  whole  wonder 
and  the  magic  of  Stuart  love  showed  in 
her  eager  eyes.  And  Trevor's  daughter 
remembered  that  she,  too,  had  been  born 
into  a  goodly  heritage.  It  was  not  for  the 
Rose  of  Lancaster  to  play  coward  here  in 
Westmorland,  whether  her  man  came  safe 
or  no  from  his  duel. 

"God  prosper  his  gaiety,"  she  said, 
remembering  Culloden  and  the  bitter  after- 
years,  and  all  the  hope-in-disaster  that 
Trevor  had  taught  her  in  her  childhood. 

"  God  prosper  it,"  said  little  Miss  Sinclair, 
with  sudden  gravity.  "  He  has  ridden  so 
far  and  well,  that  father  of  mine — ridden 
past  his  strength,  till  I  tried  often  to  persuade 
him  he  needed  rest.  And  he  would  not  take 
it.  '  When  the  Stuart's  throned  again,'  he 
would  say,  '  I'll  take  a  rest,  li'le  baby  girl 
o'  mine.'  " 

Madge  stood  apart  for  a  while  and  wrestled 
with  the  tumult  in  her  heart.  This  girl 
with  the  wet,  crisp  hair  and  the  ill-fitting 
garments — she  had  given  her  lover  already 
to  the  peril  of  what  was  soon  to  be  in  the 
doing  up  in  Scotland  yonder — was  giving 
the  father  who  was  dear  from  long,  tender 
comradeship— yet  she  thought  only  of  the 
last  results  of  battle,  not  of  its  hardships 
and  dire  peril.  It  was  as  if  Sinclair's 
daughter  saw  the  Grail  so  close  and  near 
that  she  could  almost  touch  it  with  her 
hands,  and  was  content  to  pursue  it  till  her 
time  came  to  die,  secure  in  courage  and  in 
faith. 

And  still  Madge  stood  apart,  wondering 
that  she  could  not  put  aside  that  picture 
of  Lastingham  and  Swayne,  facing  each 
other  with  blades  that  danced  and  rippled 
in  the  sunlight.  Then  little  by  little  her 
bravery  returned.  Pride,  for  herself  and  for 
her  good  county  of  Lancashire,  came  to  her 
aid  ;  and  now,  as  she  caught  infection  from 
the  other's  mood,  she  saw  another  picture. 
From  the  long  ago  they  passed  before  her — 
Highlanders  and  Lowlanders,  swinging  south 
through  hill-top  sleet  and  winds  to  oust 
Hanover  from  English  soil — Scotsmen,  loyal 
to  the  Stuart,  who  followed  an  alert,  gay 
horseman  known  to  them  as  Prince  Charles 
Edward— a  horseman  who  often  got  from 
saddle  during  these  forced  marches  and 
trudged  it  with  his  men,  to  hearten  them, 


Sixty  years  had  been  bridged  in  a  moment 
and  Mrs.  Thorpe,  watching  the  face  of  this 
wayward  Rose  of  Lancaster,  saw  a  new 
comeliness  kindle  and  awake.  The  maidish 
beauty,  all  made  up  of  shapeliness  and  youth, 
had  grown  older  in  charm  and  merit, 
somehow,  since  she  heard  her  man  go  out 
to  duel  and  listened  afterwards  to  the  tread 
of  unforgotten  feet  down  the  road  of  Royal 
Charlie. 

"  Is  it  worth  while,  child,"  she  asked, 
half  between  tears  and  joy — "is  it  worth 
while — the  hazard,  and  the  gain-in-loss,  and 
all  that  goes  to  the  battle  up  in  Scotland  ?  " 
Trevor's  daughter  put  her  two  hands 
about  her  eyes,  as  if  this  new  Light  were 
too  strong  for  her  as  yet.  It  seemed  long 
centuries  since  she  had  queened  it  there  in 
Lancaster,  with  all  men  attentive  to  her 
whims  and  follies.  Some  alchemy  of  soul 
had  come  to  her,  from  the  men  who  once 
had  counted  it  a  gay  hazard  to  march  through 
wind-bitten  uplands  with  such  a  knight  as 
Charles  Edward  going  in  the  van.  It  was 
no  pastime,  this  new  venture,  of  loyal  toasts 
passed  across  the  water- jugs  in  Lancaster — 
water  for  which  the  men  found  little  use 
save  to  remember  the  King-over-the-seas. 
All  that  was  in  the  doing  here  at  "  The 
Crown  and  Anchor"  was  in  stark  earnest, 
and  the  women  were  asked  to  play  their  part 
of  sacrifice,  as  if  they  were  all  of  the  company 
'  of  Flora  MacDonald,  who  cared  nothing  at 
all  for  her  own  safety,  so  long  as  she  sped 
her  Prince  forward  from  the  Isle  of  Skye. 
There  was  no  pageantry  about  the  matter, 
no  morris  dance  of  late,  faded  days  that 
tried  to  recapture  the  fine,  clean  glamour 
of  an  older  time.  Deeds  were  asked— blood 
and  bitter  tears  were  asked,  of  men  and 
women  both — if  the  North  were  to  march 
south  again  and  rescue  England  from  her 
bondage. 

"You're  shaken,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe, 
putting  a  friendly  arm  about  Trevor's 
daughter.  "This  Stuart  caring  goes  deep 
as  our  world  and  the  next,  and  you've  found 
it,  Rose  of  Lancaster." 

Miss  Trevor's  maid  had  slipped  away  long 
since,  because  she  had  a  man  of  her  own 
who  waited  for  her.  She  found  him  hurrying 
from  the  stable-yard,  with  a  merry  light  in 
his  eyes  ;  and,  when  he  halted  for  a  laughing 
word  with  her,  his  feet  were  impatient  to  be 
off  again. 

"  You've  found  a  bonnier  lass,  no  doubt  ?" 
asked  Nora,  with  sharp  aloofness.  "But, 
for  all  your  hurry,  it's  as  well  to  stay  with 
the  old  love  for" a  minute  or  so,  Ned.    I 
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never  wanted  you,  as  you  know — what  with 
your  scrapes  in  Lancaster,  and  your  running 
away  to  London  just  when  I  was  minded  to 
yield  to  youi  pestering  and  make  a  better 
man  of  you — and  now  I  want  you  less  than 
ever." 

"  Here's  snow-wind  in  summer,  Nora ; 
and  why  women  get  into  these  frets  and 
tantrums  is  a  thing  no  man  can  understand." 

"Are  her  eyes  brown,  like  mine,  but 
bonnier  ?  " 

"  There  were  never  bonnier  made,  and  I'd 
fight  the  world  to  prove  it." 

"  Then  why  are  we  quarrelling,  Ned  ?  " 
she  asked,  with  wide-eyed  question. 

"  For  the  frolic  of  it,  I  should  say  ;  but 
you  should  know  best,  for  you  began  it." 

"  A  man  doesn't  carry  that  look  in  his 
face,  and  that  restlessness  about  his  feet 
when  they're  hindered,  unless  a  pretty-come- 
coax-me  lass  is  waiting  for  him  somewhere 
at  the  turning  of  the  lane." 

"Ay,  but  he  does,"  laughed  Ned.  "A 
hunting  morn  will  take  him  that  way,  or  a 
poaching  trip  o'  nights.  And  now  there's 
the  finest  sport  a  man  could  ask  to  see.  As 
I  was  grooming  Mr.  Lastingham's  mare — 
and  you  know  how  daft  he  is  about  yond 
slim  bit  o'  thistledown,  because  Miss  Trevor 
gave  her  to  him  once — grooming  her  till 
she  grew  weary  of  it,  and  kicked  me  when 
I  found  a  speck  o'  dust  remaining,  after  she 
thought  all  finished " 

"  Oh,  horses  and  you — and  you  and 
horses,  and  your  cantrips — I'm  weary  of 
them,  Ned.  And  I'm  still  wondering  about 
the  brown-eyed  maid  who's  waiting  for 
you." 

"Be  quit  of  your  whimsies,"  said  Ned, 
with  an  easy  laugh,  "and  listen  to  my  tale. 
Just  after  Mr.  Lastingham's  mare  had 
kicked  me — gently,  I'll  own,  but  enough  to 
make  me  limp  about  and  curse — who  should 
pass  by  but  Mr.  Lastingham  himself  and 
Sir  Richard.  And  one  said  to  t'other  that 
there  be  no  need  of  seconds  in  the  duel, 
as  there'd  been  no  need  when  they  crossed 
swords  together  at  Hest  Bank.  So  then  I 
knew  that  there  was  bonnie  sport  in  the 
making  ;  for  all  Westmorland  knows  by  this 
time  how  Miss  Trevor's  man  worsted  the 
best  swordsman  in  London  town." 

,  "So  you're  glad  to  be  quit  of  me,  just 
to  look  on  while  a  couple  of  gentlemen 
fight  ? " 

"I'd  ask  you  come,  lass  o'  mine,  to 
see  how  the  gentry  do  that  sort  o'  warfare. 
For  myself,  my  knuckles  are  raw  with  a 
bout    o'    fisticuffs    I    took    this    morning, 


because  one  o'  the  farmer-men  came  in  and 
boasted  that  you'd  looked  soft  and  kindly  at 
him.     He  has  three  teeth  missing." 

"  So  you  love  me,  after  all  ?  "  asked  Nora, 
with  a  swift,  disarming  smile. 

"  That's  all  I'm  sure  of  in  this  life,  lass  ; 
so  just  come  with  me  and  see  how  the 
gentry  play  with  swords  instead  of  fists." 

"  I  will  come  with  you,  Ned,  if  only  to 
see  Sir  Richard  overthrown  again.  He 
hindered  the  mistress  since  the  start  for 
Gretna,  when  she  went  back  for  the  blue 
cloak.  He  hindered  her  afterwards,  though 
she  tried  to  praise  him  for  a  true  knight. 
And  now,  God  willing,  there'll  he  an  end  of 
Richard  Swayne." 

"  I  rather  fancy  there  will — or  of  Mr. 
Lastingham.  There  was  something  about 
the  way  of  them,  as  they  passed  the  stable, 
that  meant  a  fight  of  one  sort  only.  Eh, 
but  they're  queer,  the  gentry.  Where  I'd 
be  giving  it  to  a  man  with  my  tongue  before • 
I  gave  it  with  my  fists,  they  were  civil  one 
to  t'other,  and  bowing  now  and  then  like 
two  big,  overgrown  marionettes — but,  lordie, 
there  was  the  cold  o'  many  Christmases 
behind  it  all." 

As  they  rounded  the  corner  of  the  stable- 
yard  and  came  to  the  pasture-field  beyond, 
Janet  the  Witch  turned  from  watching  the 
two  men  below,  who  were  freeing  themselves 
of  their  coats  with  a  grave  decorum  that 
took  no  heed  or  thought  of  prying  eyes. 

"There'll  be  a  death  to-day,"  she  said, 
her  blue  eyes  "  seeing  far,"  after  a  fashion 
known  and  feared  by  all  the  countryside. 

"  Which  of  them  ?  "  asked  Nora,  sick 
with  dread  of  what  would  happen  to  the 
mistress  if  Lastingham  took  no  more 
journeys  in  this  world. 

"  Which  of  them  ?  When  I  saw  them 
pass,  as  I  was  gathering  elderberry  flowers — 
to  make  the  lassies'  faces  bonnier  by  and  by, 
when  they  come  to  me  for  lotions — I  was 
a  usual  body,  full  of  spite  against  Mr. 
Lastingham  because  he  was  comrade  to 
Squire  Thorpe.  The  Squire  would  have 
had  me  burned  for  a  witch  long  since,  if 
he'd  had  his  way  ;  and  God  knows  that  it's 
only  the  'sight'  I  have." 

This  grey-haired  woman,  a  gatherer  of 
wayside  herbs  and  blossoms,  had  found  her 
hour  of  dignity  and  recompense  for  many 
slights.  She  made  a  living — ignoble  to  her 
own  view  of  it — by  selling  ointments,  face- 
washes,  love  philtres,  to  lassies  who  fancied 
true  men  could  be  beguiled  by  such 
absurdities.  Yet  through  the  mire  of  her 
trumpery,  hard  life  of  barter  she  had  found 
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grace    to    keep  her  one    true   gift  in  life 
secure. 

"  The  sight  came  to  me,"  she  said,  with 
a  child's  simplicity,  "  as  I  saw  them  go  to 
the  duel,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  Sir 
Richard  prevailed  for  a  while,  and  then  found 
gain  in  loss."' 

"Then  God  be  thanked,"  said  Nora 
impulsively.  "There'll  be  an  end  of  Sir 
Richard  yonder,  and  no  more  disturbance 
to  the  ride  for  Gretna  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  The  picture  of  it  all 
grew  blurred  for  a  while  ;  but  it  seemed  that 
neither  of  the  twain  would  die  in  duel, 
though  one  would  find  his  soul  crossing  a 
slender  and  a  narrow  bridge  with  great 
honour  and  content.  You  must  read  the 
riddle  for  yourselves.  I  tell  you  what  I 
know,  and  on  this  side  of  the  world  I  find 
the  mists  getting  from  my  eyes ;  and  it 
seems  to  Janet  the  Witch  that  two  of  the 
gentry-sort  are  fighting  bonnily  down  yonder. 
I  was  young  myself  once,  and  men  fought 
for  me,  and  it  was  good  and  thrifty  while  it 
lasted." 

In  the  garden  that  fronted  i;  The  Crown 
and  Anchor"  tavern,  with  its  pleasant  flower 
beds  sloping  to  the  bowling  green,  the  Rider 
was  telling  Squire  Thorpe  and  Trevor  why 
he  sang  so  gaily  as  he  rode  in  from  shadow- 
ing the  King's  "  Mr.  Lambert." 

"  It  was  as  I  guessed,  friends.  I  know 
King  Hanover's  mind  almost  as  well  as  Mr. 
Lambert  does,  because  it  is  my  business  to 
know  the  Stuart's  enemies  and  friends.  This 
third  of  the  line  is  astute,  in  his  muddled 
way,  and  is  all  for  policy.  Moreover,  he  has 
dreams  o'  nights — foul  and  hideous  dreams 
— of  Butcher  Cumberland,  and  what  wrent  to 
the  ending  of  Culloden  Fight.  He  recalls 
— what  few  do  to-day — that  it  was  in  the 
main  a  battle  of  hired  foreigners  against 
the  English  and  the  Scots,  and  knows  that 
he,  too,  has  only  men  about  him  who  serve 
for  hire  and  not  for  love." 

"  Are  our  women  safe  ?  "  asked  Thorpe, 
with  blunt  inquiry. 

"  Safe,  because  these  hundred  troopers  are 
here  for  pageantry.  Believe  it,  for  I  know. 
The  King  has  gauged  the  temper  of  our 
loyalists  here— guesses  there  would  be  a 
second  slaughter,  because  you  would  not 
yield,  and  all  the  Stuart  beacons  lit  again  to 
stir  the  laggard  English  wits.  The  Scots- 
leal  folk — have  never  needed  to  be  stirred 
since  Charlie  came  amongst  them  sixty 
years  ago." 

"  How  did  it  go  with  your  riding  ?  "  asked 
Trevor,  with  a  lazy  unconcern  that  hid   a 


quick  and  eager  spirit.  "And  what  of  the 
hefty  lad  at  your  stirrup,  Mr.  Sinclair,  who 
seems  to  be  falling  sick  ?  " 

"God  bless  me,"  said  Squire  Thorpe, 
putting  a  kindly  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder, 
"  it's  Will  o'  Nancy's,  who  pledged  his  word 
to  me  that  he'd  go  and  eat  bacon  and  bread 
on  a  gate,  and  watch  the  house  I  named.  Is 
it  too  much  bacon,  Will,  that's  ailing  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Rider,  with  a  kindly  laugh. 
"It  is  too  much  hard  running.  He  watched 
Sir  John  Hope's  house  so  well  that  he  saw 
Hope  enter  with  Mr.  Lambert— saw  the 
two  take  the  road  again,  after  sending 
the  troopers  to  cover  in  Hazelwood  Coppice 
—and  followed  as  fast  as  might  be  to  a 
cock-fight  going  forward  at  Meriton.  The 
little  lad  pressed  in  among  them  unhindered, 
and,  when  the  first  main  of  cocks  was  finished, 
he  saw  the  King's  'Mr.  Lambert 'rise  and 
ask  for  a  word  with  the  loyal  men  of 
Westmorland." 

"  Good  for  you,  Will  o'  Nancy's."  Thorpe's 
arm  was  kindly  round  the  lad,  who  was 
recovering  already  his  hale  country  strength. 
"  You  were  never  one  to  fail  us.'" 

"I  did  my  best,  Squire,  though  my  breath 
went  blowing  like  Jake  the  Smith's  bellows, 
till  I  fancied  I  should  burst." 

"  I  met  him  a  mile  this  side  of  Meriton, 
the  game  lad,"  went  on  the  Rider,  "  and  he 
asked  if  I'd  turn  my  horse  and  let  him  clutch 
the  stirrup  while  he  ran,  because  he  had 
news  for  Squire  Thorpe  at  '  The  Crown  and 
Anchor.'  '  Are  you  the  boy  who  was  told  to 
sit  on  a  gate,  eating  bacon  and  bread  ? '  said 
I.  And  'Yes,'  said  he,  'it  lies  snug  and 
warm  inside  o'  me,  a  plenty  of  it.  And  you're 
a  friend  o'  the  Squire's,  because  I've  seen  you 
with  him.'  " 

"Ay,"  said  Will  o'  Nancy's,  with  a  wide, 
friendly  grin,  "  that's  pat  as  I  tolled  ye  the 
tale,  mister,  and  no  lies  about  it.  I'll  trust 
ye,  maybe,  to  give  Squire  the  tidings,  for 
my  breath  is  scantier  than  yours,  because 
you  rode  o'  horseback." 

Sinclair  the  Rider  told  them  what  had 
chanced  at  Meriton — how  Lambert  had  asked 
for  volunteers  to  ride  against  the  four  gentry 
of  the  Stuart's  gathered  at  "The  Crown 
and  Anchor,"  because  the  King's  commands 
were  explicit  that  the  dragoons  were  only  to 
be  used  to  overawe  the  timorous. 

"  He  was  good  enough  to  say,"  laughed 
Sinclair,  "  that  he  had  gauged  our  temper, 
and  was  persuaded  we  should  fight  against 
any  odds  that  came  against  us." 

"The  man  was  right  there,"  said  Squire 
Thorpe,  his  kindly  voice  grown  harsh  with 
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remembrance  of  what  had  been  in  the  long: 
ago.  "  For  my  part,  I'd  die  happy  if 
I  pumped  a  bullet  or  two,  before  I  wTent, 
into  descendants  of  the  butchers  known  as 
soldiery  to  the  second  George." 

"  Just  so.  Mr.  Lambert  has  a  genius  for 
his  trade  in  life — a  fine  intuition — and  he 
handled  this  matter  to  a  nicety.  Ten  horsemen 
are  coming  from  Meriton  to  capture  us ;  and,  if 
there  are  mishaps  by  the  way,  it  will  be  an 
affair  of  gentlemen  who  chose  to  have  a 
private  brawl  as  to  whether  Hanover  or  Stuart 
is  fit  to  reign." 

Trevor  took  the  laziest  pinch  of  snuff  that 
even  his  indolence  had  compassed  yet. 
"  There  will  be  mishaps  by  the  way,"  he 
said,  and  yawned,  and  flicked  away  a  gnat 
that  was  tampering  with  his  nose.  "Is 
there  time  for  a  cup  of  red  wine,  Mr.  Sinclair, 
before  these  roysterers  come  ?  " 

"  Time  arid  to  spare,  as  it  chances.  The 
lad  here  tells  me  that  the  ten  volunteers 
bade  Mr.  Lambert  watch  the  sport  till  it 
was  ended.  Mr.  Wendover  had  matched 
a  bird  of  his  against  the  best  that  Mr. 
Postlethwaite"  could  bring  from  Kirby 
Wanless,  and  there  were  many  mains  to 
follow.  The  King's  Mr.  Lambert  is  a 
sportsman  at  heart — I  always  knew  it — and 
so  he  stayed." 

Squire  Thorpe  heard  the  click  of  an 
opened  casement  overhead,  and  glanced  up 
to  find  his  own  wife's  face  framed  by  the 
mullions.  He  was  a  simple  man,  heart- 
whole  and  rid  now  of  many  fears  that  had 
come  about  him  since  he  learned  that  the 
prowling  dogs  of  Hanover  wTere  near,  and 
he  forgot  that  there  were  listeners. 

"It  is  only  gentlemen  that  come  against 
us,  sweetheart,  so  we're  well  content.  To 
be  sure,  they're  gentlemen  of  sorts,  pledged 
to  Hanover,  but  they  make  war  on  men 
and  not  on  women." 

It  was  a  wonderful  happening — to  Trevor 
and  the  Rider — to  see  the  young  love  come 
like  starshine  into  the  eyes  of  Thorpe's 
wife.  "  God  be  thanked  for  that,"  she  said, 
her  voice  musical  and  almost  gay.  "  It 
was  the  worst  of  our  trouble,  dear,  and  it 
has  gone.  Go  down  and  fight,  without  a 
care  at  heart." 

Trevor  felt  a  sharp,  urgent  loneliness. 
So  his  own  wife  had  sped  him  to  all 
battles,  before  she  died  at  childbirth  and 
left  him  to  spoil  the  daughter  who  grew 
comelier  every  day  she  lived,  because  every 
day  she  grew  more  and  more  into  the  likeness 
of  the  wife  whom  he  had  almost  worshipped. 
Then  debts  had  put  their  cobwebs  round 


him,  and  he  had  tried  to  drown  them  in  old 
wine.  And  afterwards  Swayne  had  come, 
offering  to  put  all  his  house  in  Lancaster  to 
rights  again,  at  the  price  of  his  girl's  hand 
in  marriage.  Looking  back  on  that  muddled 
time,  he  did  not  blame  himself  too  much  for 
trusting  Madge  into  Swayne's  keeping.  As 
he  had  known  the  man,  he  had  always  thought 
him  better  than  his  record,  and  these  days 
Swayne  was  proving  himself  along  difficult 
and  uphill  roads. 

Then  memory  grew  keen  of  tooth  for 
Trevor,  and  he  was  wild  for  action,  because 
he  was  thinking  far  too  clearly  of  the  dead 
wife's  charm  and  waywardness,  and  was 
hungry  to  rejoin  her,  once  the  lane  of 
swTords  had  opened  a  gateway  to  the  further 
life. 

"  What  is  your  plan,  Mr.  Sinclair  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  It  seems  to  me  we  should  be 
busying  about  it." 

"We  should,  and  the  plan  is  simple  as 
a  country  song.  There's  a  narrow  bridge 
just  below  the  big  old  sycamore  yonder, 
and  the  men  from  Meriton  will  have  need  to 
cross  it  before  they  reach  '  The  Crown  and 
Anchor'  here.  They  will  not  cross  it, 
gentlemen,  if  you  approve  my  tactics." 

Sinclair  glanced  round,  and  his  eager, 
mobile  face  lost  a  little  of  its  gaiety,  as  if 
his  well-planned  scheme  had  met  with  some 
rebuff. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Lastingham,"  he  asked 
sharply,  "  and  Sir  Richard  Swayne  ?  " 

Trevor  found  the  old,  quick  laughter  that 
spoke  of  high  spirits,  for  to  be  under 
Sinclair's  leadership  was  an  inspiring  and 
a  happy  matter.  "  Lastingham  is  in  good 
hands  at  the  moment — praising  my  daughter's 
eyes,  or  the  little  curl  that  keeps  him  in  fine 
bondage,  or  some  daft  moonshine.  And 
Swayne,  too,  is  well  occupied  ;  he  is  teaching 
a  bumper  of  claret  how  wide  some  throats 
can  be  in  Christendom." 

"  But  we  need  them  ,  both — need  them 
urgently." 

Squire  Thorpe  grew  testy  again.  "  It's 
all  of  a  piece  with  this  muddled  day.  First, 
the  Lancashire  levy  is  late  for  the  tryst  ; 
then  you  left  us  on  some  errand  we  could  not 
guess ;  and  now  Swayne  and  Lastingham, 
it  seems,  have  jogged  off  on  some  business 
of  .their  own.  I  doubt  you'll  not  find  them 
in  the  inn,  however  hard  we  shout  for  them, 
for  they  had  differences  to  settle." 

"You  will  not,  Squire,"  said  Janet  the 
Witch,  dropping  him  a  curtsey  of  sheer, 
studied  malice. 

"  How  d'ye  come  here,  woman  ?  "  asked 


"'He  loved  me  in  that  fashion,  Jack?'" 
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Thorpe,  his  temper  roughened  beyond 
bearing. 

"To  sell  my  merchandise  to  the  pretty 
inn  maids,  Squire,  though  all  my  love 
philtres  and  washes  for  the  face  will  never 
set  two  men  fighting  for  them  as  two  are 
fighting  now  for  the  slender  Rose  of 
Lancaster." 

"  At  your  witchcraft  again  ?  " 

"  Maybe,  and  neither  burned  nor  hanged 
just  yet,  in  spite  of  your  good  hopes.  Get 
down  to  Cowslip  Pasture,  Squire,  and  see 
what's  in  the  doing." 

Janet  went  past  them  and  indoors  with 
a  quietness  that  left  them  wondering  if  she 
were  a  ghost  that  had  come  to  trouble  this 
good  day  of  June. 

"  It's  superstition,  maybe,"  said  Thorpe, 
with  a  troubled  laugh,  "  but  Janet  has  a 
trick  of  seeing  far  and  true.  We'll  take 
a  look  at  Cowslip  Pasture,  by  your  leave." 

They  went  by  the  stream-path,  bordered 
by  borage  and  all  comely  flowers,  and  down 
the  grassy  track,  past  the  little  belt  of  oaks, 
whose  leafage  hid  them  for  a  while  from 
what  was  in  the  doing,  not  twenty  yards 
away.  Then  they  saw  two  men,  stripped 
to  the  waist,  and  one  was  fumbling  for  a 
snuff-box  in  a  coat  discarded  long  since, 
while  the  other  was  looking,  in  sheer 
astonishment,  at  his  own  sword  lying  at  his 
feet,  its  polished  blade  shining  through 
a  gold  of  buttercups  that  survived  because 
grazing  cattle  much  disliked  their  flavour.    . 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Lastingham,"  Swayne 
was  saying.  "It  was  a  pretty  trick  of  fence 
you  learned — the  trick  that  worsted  me  when 
I  tried  to  stop  your  passing  over-sands  with 
Trevor's  girl.  Believe  me,  I  pondered  much 
about  it,  while  I  lay  by  a  while,  and  I 
thought  out  the  counter  to  your  way  of  it. 
Do  you  not  forgive  me  yet  ?  "  he  broke  off, 
seeing  the  other's  stubborn  grief. 

"  It  goes  hard  with  me,  Sir  Richard." 

"  Oh,  I'm  nearly  old  enough  to  be 
your  father,  and  therefore  young  enough  to 
understand.  Are  you  old  enough  just  yet 
to  understand  ?  You  took  Trevor's  girl 
from  me  ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
you  saved  me  from  the  quicksands  at  Hest 
Bank,  and  afterwards  you  had  me  a  second 
time  at  your  mercy.  Mr.  Lastingham,  we 
were  ever  spendthrifts,  you  and  I,  and  ever 
punctual  to  our  debts  of  honour.  I)o  you 
grudge  me  giving  you  one  life  back  ?  " 

"I  longed  to  kill  you,  Swayne,"  said  the 
other,  with  fiery  candour.  "  At  Hest  Bank 
yonder  I  longed  to  kill  you." 

"The  longing  did  you  credit,  and  you 


refrained.  But,  none  the  less,  I  still  owe 
you  one  life,  and  many  things  grow  clear 
about  a  man  when  he  travels  the  way  of  the 
forlorn  hope."  Again  he  fumbled  for  the 
snuff-box  that  was  resting  in  the  pocket  of 
his  cast-off  coat,  and  smiled  at  the  foible. 
"  Many  things  are  going  from  me, 
Mr.  Lastingham — snuff,  and  wine,  and  this 
world's  gallant  cheer — and  you  may  laugh 
if  you  will,  but  I  seem  to  hear  my  father's 
voice,  close  and  steady  in  my  ear,  telling  me 
that  all  is  well.  He  went  the  Stuart  way, 
a:id  so  do  we." 

Then,  with  a  courtesy  that  seemed  to 
redeem  for  ever  the  gross  bulk  and  body  of 
the  man,  Swayne  picked  up  the  fallen  sword 
and  gave  it  back  into  the  other's  hand  as  if 
he  asked -a  favour. 

All  Lastingham's  pride  broke  down.  Life, 
with  its  hazards  and  absurdities  and  ins  and 
outs,  seemed  dignified,  sdhiehow,  by  Richard 
Swayne. 

"As  God  sees  me,  sir,"  he  said,  with 
quick  impulsiveness,  "I  am  honoured  by 
defeat." 

A  storm  of  tears  gathered  in  the  heart 
that  Swayne  had  never  worn  on  his  sleeve. 
"  My  own  father  asked  no  less,"  he  s'aid. 
"  For  you  and  me,  Mr.  Lastingham,  there  are 
brave  adventures  in  the  doing,  and  it  would 
be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  get  ourselves  in  trim 
to  meet  them.  The  sweat  is  running  down 
us,  not  in  rivulets,  but  in  heady  spate." 

They  halted  to  cleanse  themselves  at  the 
little  stream  that  wimpled  from  the  moor 
through  Cowslip  Pasture,  let  the  sun  dry 
them  for  a  while,  and  then  got  into  their 
coats  again.  By  instinct  Swayne  reached 
down  a  hand  for  his  snuff-box,  tapped  and 
opened  it. 

"A  pinch  of  snuff,  as  between  bond- 
brothers,  Lastingham,  and  be  quick  in  the 
acceptance.  I'm  hungry  myself  for  the  keen 
dust  of  it  about  my  nostrils.  Snuff  has  an 
odd,  keen  tang  that  one  misses  devilishly  if 
one's  absent  from  it  for,  say,  five  minutes." 

Life  was  showing  new  faces  constantly 
these  days  to  Lastingham.  He  would  not 
have  thought  it  possible  yesterday  that  he 
could  share  snuff  with  Swayne,  and  find  this 
sudden,  intemperate  love  of  the  man  who 
had  tried  to  rob  him  of  a  wife  and  had 
lately  worsted  him  in  duel.  Yet  somehow 
he  was  proud  to  be  named  bond-brother  by 
Richard  Swayne. 

"  So  two  of  our  company  go  duelling 
while  the  enemy  is  close  at  our  gates  ? " 
demanded  Squire  Thorpe,  with  a  solemnity 
that  was  all  of  the  soldier  and  the  magistrate, 
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yet  hid  some  core  of  laughter.     "That  is 
treason  to  the  Stuart,  gentlemen." 

For  the  first  time  Swayne  knew  that  there 
were  onlookers.  He  conquered  surprise, 
conquered  an  outbreak  of  sheer  spleen  and 
temper,  because  he  had  bared  his  heart  for 
once,  thinking  that  only  Lastingham  was 
witness. 

"  It  is  very  good  luck  for  the  Stuart,  as  it 
chances,"  he  said,  his  big  body  taking  on  a 
gross  and  laughing  indolence,  as  his  way  was 
when  startled.  "Jack  Lastingham  and  I 
were  at  drill — practising  feints  and  parries, 
and  what  not,  lest  our  swords  grew  rusty." 

"  That  is  well  enough,"  said  Sinclair  drily, 
"  for  there's  a  little  bridge  to  be  kept  for  the 
Stuart,  in  about  an  hour's  time,  and  only 
the  five  of  us  against  ten,  if  my  way  of  the 
affair  carries  safe." 

"  Your  way  of  the  affair  has  a  habit  of 
arriving  home,  Mr.  Sinclair.  It  happens 
that  in  the  old  days  Hanover  was  pleased 
to  favour  me,  and  confided  to  me  once  that 
he  had  a  queer  liking  and  regard  for  a 
Westmorland  gentleman  known  as  'The 
Rider,'  whose  courage  was  like  sfeel,  and 
whose  body^  went  like  thistledown,  blowing 
no  man  knew  where  when  Hanover  was 
intent  on  capture." 

"  Hanover  is  always  wrong  when  he 
comes  among  the  English.  It  happens  that 
my  body  is  heavy  and  a  scourge  to  me  ;  and 
very  often,  Sir  Richard,  it  brings  my  heart 
into  my  boots,  so  that  only  the  hard-worked 
spirit  of  me  can  pluck  it  up  again.  You 
were  saying  that  once  you  were  in  Hanover's 
confidence.  You  know  his  'Mr.  Lambert,' 
then,  no  doubt  ?  " 

"  Ay,  a  weasel  at  his  trade,  but  underneath 
it  all  a  'sportsman.  An  intriguing  muddle 
of  a  man,  as  I  found  him,  bat  a  sportsman." 

"  There  you  have  it,"  said  Sinclair  briskly. 
"  The  cock-fighting  gentry  he  brings  with 
him  are  of  the  same  kidney,  and  I've  hope 
we  can  keep  the  bridge  until  we've  pinked 
them  one  by  one.  Then  we  can  sortie  and 
gather  them  in,  and  wait  in  peace  until  these 
Lancashire  men  of  ours  keep  tryst.  It  would 
not  be  good  if  Lambert  changed  his  mind 
about  the  dragoons,  and  used  them  against 
our  fifty  laggards  later  on ;  their  capture, 
indeed,  if  we  deserted  them,  might  wreck  all 
the  new  venture  before  it  found  its  gallop." 

"  It  is  beguiling  as  this  day  of  June,"  said 
Swayne,  a  strange  gaiety  about  him — a 
gaiety  that  was  not  boisterous  or  light,  but 
serene  and  crystal-clear  as  a  stream  that 
ripples  from  the  everlasting  hills  into  the 
deep  seas  awaiting  it.     "  None  but  you,  Mr. 


Sinclair,  could  have  thought  out  a  diversion 
so  entirely  to  my  liking.  There's  an  hour 
to  go,  you  say  ?  Lastingham  and  I  will 
spare  a  quarter  of  it  for  victualling  of  our 
bodies.  It  is  not  good  to  fight  on  emptiness, 
when  there's  such  a  bridge  as  this  to  keep." 

The  grace  of  this  fleshy  man,  as  he  linked 
an  arm  in  Lastingham's  and  bowed  with 
grave  decorum  to  them,  was  again  a  dis- 
concerting wonder  to  Squire  Thorpe  and 
Sinclair,  but  not  to  Lord  Trevor. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Trevor,  "as  you  see 
Swayne  now,  I  saw  him  always,  even  at  the 
worst  of  him,  and  my  friends  laughed  at  me. 
And  now  he  is  fey  and  destined,  as  my  old 
nurse  use  to  say." 

"  Fey  ?  "  growled  Squire  Thorpe.  "  Janet . 
the  Witch  talks  of  such  idle  matters." 

"  She  has  the  sight,  and  so  have  I,  for  my 
little  moment ;  and,  friends,  you'll  admit 
that  it's  laughable  for  a  man  with  gout  to 
confess  as  much." 

Swayne,  when  they  had  snatched  a  meal 
at  the  inn,  filled  Lastingham's  glass  and  his 
own  afresh,  and  rose  and  pledged  him  with 
gay  and  tender  challenge.  "  Two  bride- 
grooms met  together  can  drink  to  each 
other's  health.  No,  Lastingham,  I'm  neither 
drunk  nor  mad.  There  is  a  little  and  a 
pleasant  bridge  down  yonder,  and  to  me  the 
knowledge  comes— out  of  the  diverting 
nowhere  and  the  everywhere — that  there 
are  bridal  journeys  waiting  for  us  both." 

"  The  toast  ? "  asked  Lastingham,  be- 
wildered by  the  gaiety  that  was  sorrow,  and 
glad  hope,  and  a  man's  soul-trouble  all  in 
one. 

"  The  toast  ?  Grace  and  rosemary,  and 
the  bright  eyes  of  a  maid  shining  on  the 
ugliness  of  Richard  Swayne  till  he  thought 
himself  a  slim  knight  in,  blue-and-silver 
armour.  The  toast,  lad  ?  Is  there  room 
in  all  the  world  for  two  made  like  the  Rose 
of  Lancaster  ? " 

They  had  surprised  each  other  often,  in 
these  hurried  days  that  brought  truth  up  from 
the  hidden  wells  of  life,  but  Lastingham 
had  not  known  till  now  the  full  stature  of 
Sir  Richard. 

"She  has  my  heart,  sir,  and  God  bless 
her,"  he  said,  with  quick,  happy  reverence. 

"  Ay,  lad,  and  you  have  hers  ;  and  there 
was  never  a  bonnier  couple  seen  from  this 
to  Solway.  So,  by  your  leave,  we'll  get 
down  to  the  bridge.  I  always  like  to  see  a 
leap  before  I  take  it.  Hanover  breeds  that 
sort  of  mind,  somehow,  and  I'm  a  late 
disciple  of  the  Hope  Forlorn." 

As    they    went,    down    the    ferny    lane, 
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Lastingham  was  still  aware  that  his  comrade 
was  in  some  mood  beyond  the  ken  of  usual 
men.  All  his  crude  strength,  his  old 
recklessness  to  force  a  way  through  life  at 
any  cost  to  himself  or  others,  seemed  guided, 
disciplined  into  one  deep  and  settled  purpose. 
He  had,  too,  a  bridegroom's  air  when  they 
came  to  the  little  bridge,  its  arch  slender  as 
a  lass's  eyebrow,  that  spanned  Lindal  Water. 

"  A  very  good  bridge  to  hold,"  said  Swayne, 
resting  his  arm  on  the  parapet.  "  It  might 
have  been  built  for  just  such  a  diversion  as 
we  hope  for  by  and  by.  One  skilled  swords- 
man could  hold  it  for  an  unconscionable 
time  until  he  tired.  Then  you  would  follow, 
Lastingham " 

"  By  your  leave,  Swayne,  it  would  be  you 
to  follow.     I  ask  precedence." 

"  You  would,  dear  lad." 

"  I  am  the  younger,"  went  on  the  other, 
diffidence  and  challenge  oddly  mingled,  "  and 
you  took  a  hurt  from  me  not  long  ago." 

"Not  the  one  hurt  only.  Undoubtedly 
this  affair  of  forgiveness  is  harder  than  the 
parsons  tell  us.  It  has  been  hard  as  mid- 
winter, Lastingham  ;  yet  out  of  it,  somehow, 
comes  this  astounding  friendship.  If  I  were 
to  live " 

"If  you  were  to  live  ? "  broke  in  the 
other,  awed  by  Swayne's  grip  on  some  finer 
hope  than  he  could  fathom. 

"  My  tongue  was  clumsy  there.  I  meant 
that,  if  I  were  young  to  life  still,  I'd  never 
have  compassed  the  forgiveness.  I'm  only 
young  in  sword-play  these  days,  and  on  this 
pleasant  bridge,  believe  me,  I  take  pre- 
cedence— when  the  time  arrives.  Meanwhile 
we  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  together." 

The  quiet  breeze  had  scarcely  lifted  the 
dust  from  the  open  snuff-box  when  a  gallop 
of  hoofs  came  clinkety-clank  down  the  road 
from  Meriton. 

"They're  here  before  their  time,"  said 
Swayne.     "  I  hoped  as  much." 

"  Get  up  to  the  inn,  Swayne,  and  give 
them  warning." 

"  Another  trick  of  fence,  to  cheat  me  of 
my  precedence  ?  The  ruse  is  clumsy,  sir, 
for  your  legs  would  carry  the  news  faster." 

"  And  leave  you  here  alone  ?  " 

"  It  was  never  meant.  Believe  me,  I 
hoped  for  this  with  an  astounding  longing. 
As  a  mother  yearns  for  her  babe,  Lastingham, 
my  heart  was  set  on  our  keeping  the  bridge 
together — and  alone.  Do  .you  doubt  the 
hazard. of  two  against  ten,  after  all  we've 
learned  of  swordsmanship  ?  " 

A  glad  light  of  battle  kindled  in  the 
other's  face.     "  Have  your  way,"  he  said. 


A  swirl  of  dust  came  beating  up  the  road 
from  Meriton,  and  through  it  ten  horsemen 
galloped  and  drew  rein  at  the  little  graceful 
bridge.  Mr.  Lambert  was  leading  the 
company,  his  thoughts  intent  on  sword  and 
pistol,  and  easy  capture  of  a  nest  of  hornets. 

At  the  bridge  Lambert  found  Richard 
Swayne,  gay  and  dominant,  and  the  little 
man  reined  up  in  sheer  surprise. 

"  It  seems  a  far  cry  from  Town,  where 
I  have  seen  you  often  near  the  King,  Sir 
Richard." 

"A  very  far  cry.  To  be  exact,  Mr. 
Lambert,  you  ask  to  cross  the  bridge  because 
certain  gentlemen  are  lingering  at  4  The 
Crown  and  Anchor '  when  prudence  should 
have  taken  them  long  since  to  the  Border." 

"  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  give  you 
his  confidence,  doubtless." 

"  Oh,  entirely.  Your  dragoons  must  on 
no  account  fire  a  musket,  save  into  the  air. 
The  friends  you  bring  are  told  that,  if 
bloodshed  chances  to  occur  in  capturing 
these  gentry  of  the  Stuart's,  it  will  be  an 
affair  of  honour,  and  no  more." 

"  Your  knowledge  is  exact,  Sir  Richard," 
said  Lambert,  troubled,  as  Lastingham  had 
been,  by  something  other-worldly  in  Swayne's 
handling  of  the  matter. 

"  There  are  two  of  us  here,"  went  on 
Swayne  pleasantly,  "who  are  in  entire 
accordance  with  your  plan — save  for  one 
trifling  detail.  You  will  never  reach  the 
tavern,  Mr.  Lambert,  because  we  forbid 
the  bridge  to  you." 

"  We  ride  in  the  King's  name,"  said 
Lambert  testily,  "andthe  jest  is  not  well- 
timed.  Sir  Richard." 

"  Why,  man,  it's  the  quaintest  of  all  jests, 
and,  believe  me,  I've  shared  many  in  my 
time.  Blood  is  thicker  than  Hanover  ale, 
and  I'm  for  the  road  my  father  took." 

"  We  could  ride  you  down."  Lambert's 
fiery  temper  was  roused,  for  he  felt  that 
all  this  world  of  Westmorland  was  leagued 
against  him. 

"  You  could,  Mr.  Lambert,  and  yet  you 
could  not,  being  yourself.  My  friend  and 
I  had  hoped  to  have  some  others  with  us  at 
the  bridge,  but  they  come  late.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  ten  gentlemen  that  they  get 
off  their  horses  and  picket  them,  and 
afterwards  come  to  the  duel  with  us  one  by 
one  ?  The  plump  King  you  serve,  Mr. 
Lambert,  would  say  'Yes'  to  that,  if  he 
were  here." 

All  Lambert's  spleen  went  by.  He  had 
done  well  enough  at  his  trade  in  life  ;  but 
now  Sir  Richard  spoke  with  him  about  an 
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affair  of  honour,  and  the  chance  had  come 
to  meet  the  first  swordsman  in  England — in 
Europe,  many  said — as  an  equal,  fronting 
an  equal.  He  would  fail,  of  course,  in  the 
encounter,  and  die,  maybe ;  but,  if  he 
survived,  he  wrould  go  happy  through  the 
years  to  come  in  remembrance  that  he  had 
crossed  swords  with  Richard  Swayne. 

"  We  are  at  your  service,  Sir  Richard — 
entirely  at  your  service." 

"  On  terms  that  two  against  ten  are 
privileged  to  ask  ?  " 

"  You  may  name  them." 
"That,  if  we  still  keep  the  bridge  when 
all  is  ended,  you  take  your  friends — wounded1 
or  dead — out  of  our  boundaries  here.  That 
you  give  your  word  of  honour,  Mr.  Lambert, 
to  trouble  no  ridings-in  to  '  The  Crown  and 
Anchor '  for  two  days.  It  is  simple  as 
this  gallant  day  of  June,  as  between 
gentlemen  well  met  for  the  Stuart  or  for 
Hanover." 

Lastingham,  strive  as  he  w7ould  in  later 
days  to  recover  the  stark,  happy  memory 
of  that  day's  fight  at  the  bridge,  could 
remember  little.  He  watched  Swayne  play 
an  unsteady  blade  against  the  King's  "  Mr. 
Lambert,"  saw  him  pinked  through  the 
breast,  and  ran  forward  over  the  arch  of 
the  little  bridge.  Then  Swayne  recovered, 
played  with  his  man  for  a  while,  then  flicked 
Lambert's  blade  from  his  sword-hand  as  if 
it  were  a  windle-straw,  and  lifted  his  great 
bulk  to  the  sunlight  of  God's  sky. 

"  It's  the  bonniest  bridge  I  ever  kept," 
said  Swayne.  "  I  thank  you  for  your  coming, 
gentlemen." 

Then  it  seemed  that  a  sudden  sickness 
caught  Swayne  at  unawares,  after  he  had 
played  with  two  or  three  weak  swordsmen 
and  sent  their  blades  the  way  of  Lambert's. 
"  Get  back,  and  let  me  take  the  bridge," 
said  Lastingham. 

"  Not  yet,  lad,"  panted  the  other.  "  You've 
the  Rose  of  Lancaster  in  keeping." 

So  then  Lastingham,  because  Swayne's 
great  body  blocked  this  side  of  the  bridge, 
took  to  the  stream,  and  forded  Lindal  Water, 
and  stood  between  his  comrade's  sickness  and 
the  enemy. 

"At  your  service,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"  after  I've  shaken  the  wTet  from  my  clothes." 
All  that  was  of  the  English  in  Lambert 
rose  to  the  frank  gentility  of  this  affair.  At 
his  heart,  moreover,  there  was  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  drawn  first  blood  in  his  encounter 
with  a  duellist  ripe  in,  wisdom  of  the  blade. 

"  Honour,  of  two  against  ten,  has  done 
enough,  sir,"  he  said.     "  There's  a  week  of 


grace  for  you  and  yours  to  ride  out  of 
Westmorland  ;  and  the  King,  when  I  tell 
him  all,  may  not  blame  me  too  much 
afterwards." 

"  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Lambert,"  said  Lasting- 
ham, with  boyish,  disconcerting  frankness, 
"  for  I  was  spoiling  to  take  on  the  battle." 

Then  Lastingham,  after  he  had  answered 
their  salute  of  leave-taking  with  grave 
courtesy,  found  Swayne  sitting  on  the 
parapet,  with  a  pinch  of  snuff  half  lifted  to 
his  nostrils. 

"  I'm  tired,  Lastingham,"  he  said,  "  but 
not  too  tired  to  know  how  you  waded 
through  Lindal  Water  just  to  save  me  when 
my  strength  was  done.  Give  me  an  arm, 
lad,  and  we'll  get  up  to  'The  Crown  and 
Anchor,'  and  share  a  cup  of  wine  together." 
It  was  no  long  journey  to  the  tavern,  but 
Sir  Richard  swayed  twice  in  his  going,  and 
at  the  third  attempt  to  be  the  self  he  had 
knovyn  aforetime — buoyant,  self-willed,  and 
dominant — he  asked  leave,  as  a  child  might, 
to  sit  down  on  the  wayside  grass. 

"I'm  vastly  content,  Lastingham,"  he 
said,  fumbling  for  his  snuff-box.  "You 
and  I,  lad — we  find  our  brides  to-day." 

And  still  Lastingham  could  not  understand 
the  man's  fine  air  of  humour,  his  detachment 
from  his  own  weakness  and  the  pain  that 
seemed  to  be  twitching  at  his  body. 

"Life  is  a  big  adventure — a  quaint  and 

wonderful     adventure.        Here's     Richard 

•  Swayne,  who  thought  himself  a  duellist,  and 

Mr.  Lambert  pinks  him  at  the  first  encounter 

— Lambert,  a  tradesman  of  the  sword." 

"  There  was  a  dizziness  about  you " 

"  There  was ;  and  now  my  eyes  are  clear 
as  daybreak.  I  proposed  to  drink  a  cup  of 
wine  with  you,  dear  lad,  but  we'll  have  to 
bide  a  while." 

The  man's  sheer  hardihood  lifted  his  gross 
body,  in  the  pangs  of  death,  till  he  sat 
upright  on  the  wayside  sward  and  reached'  a 
hand  out  for  Lastingham's  grip. 

"  There's  wine  undoubtedly  in  the  country 
I'm  soon  to  find,  or  Richard  Swayne  would 
die  in  the  hereafter.  It  will  be  wine  of  a 
rarer  vintage,  maybe.  And,  Lastingham, 
will  you  give  homage  kfor  me  to  the  Rose  of 
Lancaster  ?  Tell  her  that,  for  her  sake  and 
my  father's,  I  died  for  the  Old  Allegiance. 
Tell  her,  too,  that  she  gave  me  all  I  ever 
knew  of — why,  of  the  grace  that  a  gentle- 
woman of  this  world  can  bring  about  a 
man." 

So  he  fell  back  into  the  wayside  grass 
again,  and  his  big  limbs  relaxed.  Lasting- 
ham fancied  for  a  while  that  he  was  sleeping, 
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because  tie  wished  to  fancy  it.  Then  all 
his  manhood  gathered  to  his  eyes,  in  a 
blinding  storm  of  pity,  as  he  understood 
that  he  was  alone — strangely  alone,  now 
Swayne  had  journeyed  further  than  any 
living  man  may  go.  He  had  not  guessed 
how  firm  in  friendship  they  had  grown, 
Swayne  and  he,  through  this  rough,  northern 
journey. 

His  vigil  here  at  the  wayside  was  so  long 
and  all-absorbing  that  he  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  feet  on  the  roadway,  and  he 
saw  that  Trevor's  girl  was  glancing  curiously 
at  the  quiet  body  lying  among  the  wild- 
flowers  of  the  wayside  bank. 

"  Sir  Richard  sleeps,"  she  said,  half  in 
enmity  and  derision,  and  half  with  tolerant 
liking  for  the  man  who  had  taught  her 
much  of  the  chivalry  underlying  all  his  love 
for  her. 

"  He  sleeps  gallantly,  child.  We'll  not 
disturb  him." 

"Ah,  but  wake  him,  Jack.  The  fifty 
laggards  have  ridden  in  at  last — and,  dear, 
I  gathered  up  the  blue  cloak  and  just  ran  to 
find  you.  It  is  not  maidenly — not  maidenly 
at  all — but  I  watched  you  go  down  to  the 
bridge,  and  knew  that  the  two  of  you  were 
spoiling  for  a  fight  with  Lambert's  men. 
So  I  brought  the  cloak,  and  you'll  not  laugh 
at  it,  because  it  is  our  talisman." 

So  then  Lastingham  was  rapt  away  into 
the  upper  spaces  for  a  while.  Through  the 
journeys  that  had  been  since  they  set  out 
from  Lancaster,  they  had  kept  company 
together — Trevor's  girl,  and  Swayne,  and  he 
■ — and  in  the  last  result  they  were  together 
now.  He  understood  so  clearly  what  Swayne 
had  meant  when  he  talked  of  going  to  his 
bridal,  for  to  lose  the  Rose  of  Lancaster 
was  to  be  content  with  death. 

"  These  men  of  Lambert's  may  come  at 
any  moment,"  said  Madge  impatiently. 
"  Will  you  not  wake  Sir  Richard  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,  child.  He  sleeps  too  sound 
and  well." 

Then  he  stood  between  her  and  the  body 
that  lay  on  the  bank,  and  took  the  blue 
cloak  from  her,  and  laid  it,  with  nice 
reverence,  over  the  body  of  Sir  Richard 
Swayne. 


"  Jack,  he  is  dead  ? "  she  asked,  with 
sudden  awe  and  wonderment. 

"  He  is  alive,  I  fancy — drinking  good 
wine  in  the  hereafter  with  the  Stuart 
gentlemen  who  took  the  hardship  at  Cul- 
loden.     He  kept  a  gallant  bridge." 

"How  quiet  you  are,  Jack,  as  if  you 
stood  at  the  grave  of  a  man  you  loved  very 
well." 

"None  could  help  loving  him,  child,  as 
I've  seen  him  these  days.  He  showed  always 
his  worst  face  to  life,  and  his  best  to  death 
when  it  met  him  in  the  duel.  And  I  shall 
miss  him — but  I'm  glad  he  had  his  wish. 
There  was  no  bride  for  him,  sweetheart, 
save  the  point  of  a  sword  and  the  quick 
release  it  gave." 

"  He  loved  me  in  that  fashion,  Jack  ?  " 

"Swayne  was  devout  in  his  allegiance. 
God  rest  him,  and  grant  a  cup  of  wine  in 
the  land  that  he  has  found." 

A  lusty  chant  sounded  from  the  road 
above,  and  Trevor's  girl  glanced  at 
Lastingham  with  eager  hope  that  all  went 
well,  in  spite  of  what  lay  under  the  blue 
cloak. 

"  Swayne  will  hear  it  through  the  death- 
slumber,  child.  *  Oh,  I'll  tak'  the  high  road, 
and  ye'll  tak'  the  low  road,  and  I'll  be  in 
Scotland  before  ye ' — there's  all  the  Stuart 
in  it,  and  the  gain  in  loss,  and  the  daft 
bewilderment  that  comes  about  a  man,  now 
this  new  Rising's  up." 

"  So  we've  found  one  of  the  truants,"  said 
Trevor,  coming  with  Squire  Thorpe,  ahead 
of  the  loyal  men  from  Lancashire,  who  had 
stayed  to  put  their  horses  into  stable. 
"There's  the  happiest  jest  that  ever 
happened,  Jack.  Hanover's  '  Mr.  Lambert ' 
is  due  to  arrive  just  now,  and  we  propose 
to  send  him  as  a  present  to  his  master  by 
the  next  coach  that  comes.  And  where  is 
Richard  Swayne  ?  He  must  take  a  pinch  of 
snuff  about  this  merriment,  and  laugh  till 
his  body  shakes." 

Lastingham  stood  to  his  full  height,  as  if 
some  grace  of  God  was  with  him. 

"  Sir  Richard  lies  yonder,"  he  said,  with 
a  stormy,  fine  simplicity,  "  and  he  died  very 
well — as  the  Stuarts  like  a  man  to  die.  No 
grief  is  asked  for  Richard  Swayne." 
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LEFT 
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"  Q  MALL-POX  has  broke  out  on  the 

l^  All- Alone,  the  Polaks  is  goin'  down 
like  sheep,  and  word's  come  through 
from  Silver  City  we're  to  be  quarantined.  I 
been  in  a  quarantined  camp  before.  I'm 
goin'  to  quit.  If  you're  wise,  you — you 
"  Soak,'  you'll  quit  too,  soon  as  you're  sober." 

"  I'm  coming,  Jos.   Wait  for  me,  Jos." 

But  Jos  hadn't  waited  for  him — not  this 
time. . 

Dr.  "  Soak  "  Ferguson  sat  up  in  his  bunk, 
and  the  desolation  of  the  shack  struck  him 
like  the  blow  of  a  fist  between  the  eyes.  The 
words  sounded  in  his  muddled  ears  as  if  they 
had  just  been  spoken,  though  hours  of 
sodden  sleep  intervened.  But  ugly  facts 
spoke  louder  than  words — the  rusty  stove, 
dead  out,  the  frozen  food-scraps  on  the  table, 
the  sordid  mess  of  the  place,  the  empty 
bunk.  Jos  had  quit.  Jos  had  gone — Jos, 
his  faithful  pal  for  five  years. 

A  faithful  friend  to  him,  "Soak  "  Ferguson. 

The  big  man  lay  down  again  in  the  bunk, 
his  ravaged  face  to  the  wall.  "  He's  gone," 
he  said,  over  and  over,  "  gone  !  Jos  has 
gone.  And  he  was  the  last — thing— left !  " 
Sobs  shook  him.  At  last  he  stopped  from 
very  weakness,  and  lay  shuddering. 

By  and  by  he  got  up,  because  the  stove 
was  out,  and  he  knew  he'd  die  without 
warmth. 

When  the  flames  were  roaring  up  the  pipe, 
a  wavering,  windy  sort  of  purpose,  to  which 
he'd  held  during  the  night,  took  heat  and 
direction  in  his  mind.  He  said  aloud  :  "  I'm 
coming,  Jos.  Wait  for  me,  Jos."  He  also 
would  quit — go  after  Jos. 

He  became  very  busy  and  determined. 

He  found  some  icy  bread  and  pork,  some 
black  dregs  of  tea,  and  ate  and  drank. 
Pulling  his  cap  on,  he  was  ready.  He 
had  nothing  left  but  his  suit  of  mangy  fox 


furs.  But  the  North's  the  North.  He 
would  be  sure  of  grub  at  the  first  camp. 

Jos  had  quit.     He  forgot  why. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  shack,  cringing 
from  the  cold.  A  vast  and  iron  world  swam 
to  his  vision,  red  as  if  hot  from  the  furnace  ; 
but  this  world  was  cold — cold. 

The  houses  and  shacks  of  Cordeaux  lay 
beneath  him  like  a  flock  of  little  iron-grey 
sheep  driven  by  some  hill-spirit  into  the 
valley  of  the  Kiatik  and  left  there  to  perish. 
No  way  of  escape  seemed  open  to  the 
huddling  flock,  so  walled  in  were  they  by 
the  mountains.  Only  one  shack — his  own — 
perched  a  mile  up  the  flank  of  Somahl'to, 
where  the  starved  spruce  clung  like  fur — 
only  one  had  tried  to  escape.  It  hadn't 
succeeded,  though.  It  was  tied^to  Cordeaux 
by  a  narrow  path,  like  a  rope,  that  was 
knotted  and  stapled  and  double -hitched  to 
Ballinger's  saloon. 

His  feet  had  worn  the  path  into  the  bosom 
of  that  barren  mile.  But  he  had  momentarily 
no  thought  for  it.  His  one  thought  was  to 
get  away,  to  quit,  to  follow  Jos.  He  turned 
his  face  to  the  vast  red  glare  in  the  south- 
east that  told  of  an  eleven-in-the-morning 
dawn,  and  began  to  climb  towards  the  pass. 

His  strength  was  as  water.  He  struggled 
upwards  as  a  man  climbs  in  dreams,  gaining, 
with  infinite  toil,  a  foot  at  a  time.  His 
whole  huge  body  shook  with  cold  and  weak- 
ness. He  rested  at  last  on  a  plateau  beneath 
one  of  the  tremendous  snow-slopes  buttressing 
the  lower  trail,  and  a  voice  cried  to  him. 

He  started.  The  voice  had  seemed  to 
come  from  heaven.  He  saw  a  little  black 
figure  swoop  down  on  him  like  a  swallow 
from  the  height,  and  held  his  breath  at  the 
desperate  beauty  of  the  plunge.  But  it  was 
only  a  man  on  skis,  who  swept  in  singing 
curves  to  Ferguson's  side.     He  was  cowled 
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and  furred  against  the  cold  ;  he  carried  a 
rifle  on  his  arm. 

He  said  simply  :  "  You  can't  pass  here, 
friend." 

"  Soak  "  Ferguson  began  to  shake.  There 
was  something  here — something  he  did  not 
understand      He  said  feebly  :  "  I  got  to." 

"  You  can't.     I'm  sorry." 

"  I  got  to — to  get  away." 

"  You  can't  get  away  now." 

Ferguson  doubled  his  great  wavering  fist. 

"  Who'll  stop  me  ?  "  he  quavered. 

The  man  with  the  rifle  laughed,  a  little 
crack  of  laughter  like  a  shot,  that  made 
"  Soak "  jump.  "  I  will,"  he  said,  and 
flicked  the  barrel  with  his  mitt.  "  Go  back. 
There's  doctors  and  nurses  coming  from 
Fort  Delusion,  but  meanwhile  we  ain't 
going  to  have  the  sickness  all  over  the  hills. 
Don't  try  the  Gate,  friend  ;  it's  guarded,  too. 
Go  back." 

Rifle  on  arm,  infinitely  assured,  the  watch- 
man turned  and  climbed  back  to  his  eyrie. 
"  Go  back,"  he  said  over  his  shoulder. 

Dr.  Ferguson  went  back.  He  was 
beginning  to  understand.  He  did  not  try 
the  Gate  of  Kiatik.  He  went  back  to  the 
shack  and  went  to  bed,  shaking  very  much. 

He  woke  when  the  stove  went  out  again, 
more  nearly  sober  than  he  had  been  for  a 
month  past.  One  mastering  need  was  his— 
the  need  for  forgetfulness. 

Young  as  he  was,  Dr.  "  Soak  "  Ferguson 
had  a  good  deal  to  forget. 

He  got  up,  swaying  on  his  long  legs.  He 
looked  round  the  cabin.  There  was  no  food 
left ;  but  it  was  not  food  he  craved. 

He  pulled  a  pair  of  rusty  forceps  out  of  his 
pocket  and  looked  at  them.  "  Can't  sell 
those,"  he  muttered  ;  "  they're  the  last  thing 
left  of  all  my  instr'ments.  Besides,  nobody'd 
give  five  cents  for  'em."  He  looked  into 
the  empty  bunk  ;  but  Jos  had  taken  his 
blankets,  and  there  wTas  nothing  in  it  but 
a  tobacco-tin.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
board. 

There  was  a  sign-board  on  the  door  ;  on 
it  were  just  legible  the  words :  "  Dr.  Oke 
Ferguson  and  Mr.  Melliker.  Office  hours 
.  .  ."  The  words  disclosed  no  more,  but 
as  patients  had  long  since  ceased  to  consult 
Dr.  Oke  Ferguson  or  Mr.  Melliker,  it  didn't 
matter.  Jos  —  whose  surname  was  not 
Melliker — had  liked  the  air  of  respectability 
which  the  board  gave.  This  interesting 
relic  Dr.  Ferguson  proceeded  to  detach 
from  the  door  with  a  broken  can-opener, 
preparatory  to  taking  it  away  and  selling  it. 
It  was  absolutely  the  last  thing  left  to  sell. 


With  it  under  his  arm,  he  faced  that 
trodden  mile  that  ended  at  Ballinger's. 

The  moon  was  up,  a  globe  of  colourless 
incandescence  that  put  the  winter  sun  to 
shame.  The  forests  were  velvet  in  it,  the 
cold  heights  were  curded  jade.  He,  with 
his  sordid  need,  moved  in  a  world  whose 
awful  purity  seemed  as  far  from  life  as  it  was 
from  corruption. 

The  houses  in  Cordeaux  were  very  quiet. 
Their  blinds  were  drawn,  their  chimneys 
smoked  steadily.  Each  had  its  blue-black 
rectangle  of  shadow  laid  in  front  of  it  like  a 
cloth.  Here  and  there  a  husky  howled,  and 
echoes  answered  wolf-like  from  the  hills. 

Dr.  Ferguson,  hugging  his  board,  slipped 
between  the  ash-dumps  and  drunken  fences 
of  the  main  street.  There  were  lights  at 
Ballinger's  ;  he  could  see  them.  Yoices  at 
Ballinger's  ;  he  could  hear  them.  Forgetful- 
ness at  Ballinger's  ... 

He  turned  into  a  yet  meaner  street  and 
stopped.  A  woman  was  leaning  against  the 
wall  of  a  shack  beside  an  open  door.  Her 
hands  were  over  her  ears.  From  within  the 
door  came  the  keening  cry  of  a  Polak  woman 
mourning  her  dead. 

Dr.  "  Soak  "  Ferguson,  his  board  held  to 
his  bosom,  would  have  passed  without  a 
word  ;  but  the  woman  against  the  wall  lifted 
her  head  and  looked  at  him.  He  stopped 
abruptly,  as  if  she  had  called  his  name. 

Youth,  grace,  the  comeliness  of  a  skin  as 
clear  as  a  browned  pearl,  red  lips,  dark  eyes — 
all  were  there.  He  saw  no  more  than  the 
tears  drowning  those  eyes. 

He  did  not  know  that  the  cold  light 
was  kind  to  him  also,  touching  his  ruined 
strength  with  a  wild  splendour,  hardening 
his  sagging  height  as  frost  hardens  slush. 
Something  he  had  tried  to  forget  years 
ago  awoke  in  him.  Not  a  man  in  Cordeaux 
would  have  known  his  voice  when  he  said  : 
"  What  can  I  do  ?  Anj thing  wrong  in 
there  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  hands  in  a  slow  gesture. 
After  a  silence  she  said  brokenly :  "  No 
more  than  is  wrong  in  half  the  houses  in 
Cordeaux.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I'm  not — 
quite  myself  ;  I've  had  four  days  of  it." 

She  was  begging  his  pardon  for  those 
tears. 

Dr.  "  Soak "  Ferguson  laid  his  board 
carefully  in  the  snow,  face  down.  He  said, 
for  he  was  slow  of  understanding  in  these 
days  :  "  Four  days  of  what  ?  " 

"  Fighting  it."  The  red  lips  shut  firmly. 
There  was  war  in  the  brown  eyes  as  she 
nodded  her  young  head  at  shack  after  shack. 
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SOS 


"  Four  days  of  fighting  the  small-pox— there, 
and  there,  and  there.  And  help  can't  get  to 
us,  they  say,  for  a  week  more  from  Fort 
Delusion,  and  there  are  only  three  of  us  to 
do  it." 

"  Three  of  us  ?  " 

"  Yes — the  mines  doctor,  my  old  Si  wash 
nurse,  and  me.  I'm  the  superintendent's 
sister.     I  came  out  a  month  ago." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I — heard.  Does  Murchison 
let  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  trained — partly."  She  looked  at 
him  bravely,  but  he  saw  she  was  trembling. 
She  was  younger  even  than  he  had  thought 
her.  "But — but  it's  hopeless.  Only  the 
three  of  us  !  And  Dr.  Fraser's  not  young. 
And  my  brother's  all  he  can  do,  keeping 
the  men  in  hand.  Poor  fellows  !  They're 
frightened,  or  else  they—don't  care."  The 
wordless  wail  behind  her  rose  quavering  and 
hung  in  the  air.  Instinctively  she  moved 
a  little  nearer  Ferguson. 

"  The  man's  going  down  now,"  she  said 
under  her  breath,  "  and  he,  doesn't  know  a 
word  of  English.  I  shan't  be  able  to  manage 
him."  She  met  his  eyes,  blue  and  ice- 
clear,  still  as  the  little  glaciers  cradling  on 
Somahl'to,  and  drew  herself  a  little  erect  at 
the  look  in  them.  "I  beg  your  pardon," 
she  went  on,  with  a  faint  laugh,  "  complaining 
to  you  like  this.  I  don't  think  I  even 
know  who  you  are  !  If  only  you  were  a 
doctor  ! " 

She  saw  his  face,  looking  down  at  her 
from  his  great  height,  darken  in  the  moon- 
light. That  terrible  flood  of  shame  surged 
to  his  hair.  She  would  have  given  anything 
to  be  able  to  take  her  eyes  from  the 
ice-blue  ones  that  held  them  so  steadily. 
Something  in  her  was  hurt. 

He  said  :  "  My  name's  Ferguson — '  Soak ' 
Ferguson,  they  call  me.  You'll  have  heard 
it,  and  who  I  anl — what  I  am."  #  - 

She  just  breathed  "  Yes." 

"  You'll  have  heard — no  good  of  me." 

Out  of  her  great  heart  the  girl  said  swiftly  : 
"  I  heard  that  you  were  the  strongest  man  in 
all  the  hills." 

And  at  that  "  Soak  "  looked  away  from 
her. 

After  a  moment  he  said  with  difficulty  : 
"  Once  I  was.  Once  I  was  a  doctor,  too.  If 
you  will  let  me— if  you  think  I'm  fit— I'll 
help  you  now." 

His  heart  was  pounding  in  his  throat, 
pulses  twitched  his  hands.  Would  she  think 
it  an  insult?  Would  she  withdraw,  as  it 
were,  the  very  hem  of  her  garments  ? 

He  turned  roughly.  Pale  as  the  moonlight, 


she  was  holding  out  to  him  one  little  hand 
in  a  glove  of  .marten  fur.  He  just  touched 
it  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  bent  his  tall 
head,  and  followed  her  into  the  hell  of  the 
Polak  shack. 

Ten  hours  later  he  stood  outside  Ballinger's, 
shouting  on  the  side-walk. 

Monte  Ballinger  came  out  to  him  even- 
tually. 

"  Hello,  you  '  Soak  ' !  "  he  said.  "  You 
want  some  more  o'  the  usual  ?  Gash  first, 
though." 

"  Cut  it  out,"  said  Ferguson  curtly.    "  I 

want "     He  named  article  after  article, 

chiefly  of  a  disinfectant  nature.  Ballinger, 
who  was  owner  of  a  store  as  well  as  a  saloon, 
stared. 

"  Who's  to  pay  for  it  ?  "  he  demanded. 

Ferguson  handed  him  a  note  which 
intimated  that  the  bearer  was  to  be  supplied 
with  all  he  needed,  on  the  authority 
of  Honor  Murchison.  Monte  Ballinger, 
striving  not  to  show  amazement,  nearly 
dislocated  his  face. 

"That  lady,"  he  said  gallantly,  "is  all 
right.  That  lady  is— is— why,  she's  all  right. 
You  wait  while  I  go  fetch  the  goods. 
What  that  lady  says  goes."  He  stared 
curiously  at  "  Soak's  "  face,  a  foot  above  his 
own.  It  was  chalk-white,  marked  with  the 
purple  lines  of  exhaustion,  but  hard.  Some- 
how the  whole  man  had  hardened,  like  a 
soft  blade  suddenly  tempered.  Monte 
Ballinger,  fetching  the  goods,  marvelled. 
"  Queer,"  he  said,  "  if  she  was  to  straighten 
'  Soak  '  up.  Queer,  if  she  was  to  pull  him 
up.  Finest  feller  in  the  hills,  he  was. 
But " — he  shook  an  experienced  head — "  I 
guess  she's  mebbe  a  year  too  late." 

Ferguson  took  the  goods  up  to  his  shack 
on  the  slope  of  Somahl'to.  He  lighted  the 
stove,  brought  in  snow,  melted  it,  stripped, 
and  had  a  carbolic  bath  in  an  old  brine-tub. 
Then,  in  the  glow  of  the  red-hot  iron,  he 
scrubbed  and  dried  his  old  fur  suit.  It  was 
his  only  one.  He  hadn't  a  razor,  but  he 
trimmed  close  his  straggling  yellow  beard  ; 
the  wild  yellow  hair,  brushed  back  with  a 
wet  hand,  had  to  take  care  of  itself.  These 
things  done,  he  sat  in  the  warmth  and  tried 
to  remember. 

What  had  happened  ?  What  had  he  done  ? 
What  had  she  said  ?  He  was  not  sure. 
A  merciful  hand  had  passed  over  his 
recollection,  leaving  nothing  but  the  know- 
ledge that  she  had  been  there,  that  he  had 
worked  for  her,  that  at  last,  the  old  instinct 
waking,  he  had  given  her  swift  orders.  "  And 
she  obeyed  them  ! "  he  whispered  to  himself. 
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"  She  obeyed — me  ! "     He  hid  his  face  in  to  Dump  Street.     Old  Dr.  Fraser  and  the 

his  hands  a  moment.  Siwash     woman     took     one    side,    Honor 

Then — for  he  had  been  a  doctor  once — he  Murchison  and  "  Soak  "    took    the    other. 

brewed  himself  hot  cocoa  and  went  to  bed,  And  up  and  down  among  the  airless  shacks, 


"  Hands  came  out  of  the  mist,  struggling  with  him— horrible  hands  ...  He  fought  them. 


that  he  might  be  ready  for  the  morning's  amidst  ignorance,   squalor,  and    dirt,    they 

work.     Clean,  he  slept  a  clean  sleep.     Next  fought  that  battle  which  is  always  going  on 

day  he  was  at  work  in  the  horrors  of  Dump  in  the  world. 

Street  before  the  girl  joined  him  there.  To  Ferguson's  mind  they  fought  it  with 

The  epidemic,  so  far,  was  almost  confined  no  intervals.     He  scarcely  remembered  how 
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or  where  he  ate  or  slept.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  on  the  second  night,  Dr.  Fraser  had 
looked  him  in  the  eyes  and  spoken  to  him 
very  kindly,  and   had   taken  him  home  to 


"  What  a  waste,"  he  thought,  "  to  fling  that, 

spoiled,  on  the  rubbish-heap  !     I  wonder ■ 

No,  it's  too  late,  I  suppose.     After  all,  the 
professional    instinct's   the   last   thing   left. 


'Don't  let  him  pass,'  he  heard  Honor  crying — 'don't  let  him  by!' 


disinfect  and  eat  and  rest.  "  Soak"  ate  little, 
drank  about  a  quart  of  the  older  man's  coffee, 
and  was  instantly  asleep  on  the  leather  couch  in 
the  consulting-room.  Fraser  looked  sadly  at 
the  haggard  face,  dead  asleep  in  the  gaslight. 


That's  what's  keeping  him  going  now.     Of 


course- 


He  rubbed  his  chin,  and  opened  the  surgery 
door  in  answer  to  a  knock. 

Monte  Ballinger  stood  without.    He  carried 
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a  large  bundle  under  his  arm,  and  when  he 
saw  Dr.  Fraser  he  blushed. 

"  These  here  " — he  held  out  the  bundle — 
"  belongs  to  '  Soak '  there." 

"  What  are  they,  Ballinger  ?  " 

"  Two  suits  o'  clean  underwear,  a  grey 
flannel  shirt,  six  handkerchers,  and  a  sealskin 
parka  an'  pants." 

"  His  clothes  ? " 

"  That's  right,"  said  Monte  huskily.  "  I 
heard  what — what  he's  been  doin'.  I  guessed 
he'd  be  glad  of  his  does  back.  They're  what 
he  sold  me  at  Tbanksgivin'  for  a  keg  o' 
whisky.  They're  all  there.  I  ain't  been 
able  to  sell  the  underwear — seems  as  if 
there  was  nobody  about  so  big  as  him — and 
there's  no  call  for  handkerchers,  anyway. 
So  I  brought  'em  back.  G'night."  He 
vanished. 

Fraser's  eyes  were  dim  as  he  went  back 
and  looked  at  "  Soak."  "  Is  the  professional 
instinct  the  last  thing  left  ?  "  he  considered. 
"  Vanity's  a  powerful  lever.  But  I'm  afraid 
it's  too  late." 

Too  late  for  what  ? 

"  Soak,"  when  he  woke,  slowly  put  on  tne 
clean  under-garments.  But  Fraser  found 
the  sealskin  suit  on  a  chair.  It  was  a  very 
beautiful  one,  worked  in  dyed  hair  and 
grasses,  such  as  the  old  Kiatik  women  make 
for  a  bridegroom. 

"  Soak "  Ferguson  met  Murchison,  the 
mines  superintendent,  that  morning. 

Going  to  a  new  case  down  Dump  Street, 
he  saw  Murchison  coming.  Since  each  man 
must  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  for 
lack  of  safe  footing  elsewhere,  there  was  no 
evading  it.  But  it  was  Murchison  who 
stopped  and  waited  for  "  Soak  "  to  come  to 
him. 

"  I  want  to  thank  you,"  he  said  formally, 
"  for  all  you're  doing  for  my  men  and  their 
families.  My  sister  and  the  doctor  say  they 
have  found  your  help — ah — er — invaluable." 

"  The  poor  fellows,"  said  "  Soak,"  "  want 
all  the  help  they  can  get." 

Murchison's  face  softened.  He  was  a  just 
man,  hard  driven  ;  he  had  a  heart.  Suddenly 
he  put  out  an  impulsive  hand.  "  Stick  to  it," 
he  said  gruffly  ;  "  for  God's  sake,  keep  it  up, 
Ferguson  !  We'll  pull  through  yet."  Their 
hands  fell  apart.  "  Help's  due  from  Delusion 
in  another  three  days.  And  if  it  don't  come 
— why,  we  must  fight  it  out." 

They  nodded,  as  men  do  under  emotion, 
and  each  went  his  way.  Murchison's  thoughts 
lingered  on  "  Soak."  "  The  fellow's  a  fighter," 
he  said  ;  "  he  hasn't  washed  all  the  grit  out  of 
himself,  after  all,  poor  devil.     He's  fighting 


now — himself  and  the  sickness.  H'm  !  I 
suppose  the  fighting  instinct's  the  last  thing 
left  to  a  man." 

He  wTent  back  to  control  a  dozen  panicky 
foreign  foremen  of  gangs — to  reason,  and 
argue,  and  bully,  and  generally  "jolly  'em 
along,"  as  he  put  it.  "  Soak  "  went  to  a 
shack  where  a  huge  dark-brown  man,  heavy 
as  an  ox,  lay  muttering  in  delirium.  As  he 
went  in,  a  woman  crawled  to  him  across  the 
earth  floor  and  clung  to  his  worn  larrigans. 
He  lifted  her  very  gently,  and  her  stupid, 
drowned  eyes  stared  into  his  with  desperate 
appeal.  "  I'll  save  him,  if  I  can,  for  you," 
he  answered  her,  thinking  all  the  time  of  the 
other  eyes  he  had  seen,  as  in  a  dream, 
resting  on  him  with  a  look  he  could  not 
read — Honor's  eyes  ! 

He  worked  desperately  all  that  day  and 
far  into  the  night.  There  was  so  much  to 
be  done,  so  much  !  And  a  cloudy  terror 
was  before  him — that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  stick  it  out,  that  he  would  fail  in  her 
eyes.  How  long  would  they  have  to  stick  it 
out  ?  How  long  before  help  reached  them  ? 
Yet  all  the  time  he  was  praying  that  help 
would  not  come  too  soon — that  he  might 
for  a  few  more  hours  work  with  her  and 
for  her. 

She  had  said  with  her  grave  honesty : 
"It's  queer,  but  I'm  not  afraid — not  one 
bit  afraid  when  I'm  working  with  yon, 
Dr.  Ferguson." 

He  kept  going  on  that  all  day. 

Then  home  with  old  Fraser,  and  there 
some  sort  of  a  breakdown,  and  a  bromide  to 
make  him  sleep.  For  a  man  in  his  condition 
cannot  suddenly  "  gc  straight "  without 
feeling  it. 

The  next  day  Honor  said  to  him  abruptly  : 
"  You're  killing  yourself,  Dr.  Ferguson." 

He  was  silent.  At  last  he  answered  : 
"  It's  the  only  work  I've  done  for  years 
that's  worth  while." 

Tears  were  in  the  girl's  eyes  again  as  she 
said  very  gently  :  "  It's  fine  work."  And  he 
knew  she  did  not  mean  his  fight  with  the 
sickness,  but  his  fight  with  himself.  "  It's 
great  work,  Dr.  Ferguson.  Couldn't  you 
have — done  it  before  ?  " 

"  If  there'd  been  anyone  who  cared, 
perhaps."  Strange,  how  he  could  talk 
straight  out  of  his  heart  to  her. 

"But  when  all  this  is  over,  you  could 
keep  on  with  it  if— if  yt>u  knew  there  was 
someone  who  cared  ?  " 

"  My  last  friend  quit  last  week.  I  don't 
know  why  he  didn't  quit  before,"  said 
Ferguson  simply. 
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"But  a  woman,  when  she — when  she's  a 
friend,  doesn't  quit." 

"  Thank  God,"  said  "  Soak,"  looking  at 
her  levelly  with  his  tragic  eyes,  "  there's  no 
woman." 

He  went  on  fighting-. 

Gruard-fires  were  lighted  all  about  Dump 
Street,  and  furred  men  fed  them.  Those 
who  fought  in  that  plague-spot  were  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  Cordeaux  by  that  ring  of 
flame,  even  as  Cordeaux  was  cut  off  from 
the  world  by  the  watchmen  at  the  passes. 
The  heat  of  those  fires  melted  the  snow-heaps 
in  Dump  Street,  so  that  at  midday  it  was 
running  water.  At  night  it  was  frozen  hard 
in  the  cold,  and  they  moved  to  and  fro  on  a 
dark  glass  that  mirrored  the  flames  and  the 
stars. 

Those  flames  were  nothing  to  the  fires  in 
which  "Soak"  Ferguson  suffered. 

The  man  was  a  physical  wreck  ;  only  his 
will  drove  him  on.  He  neither  ate  nor 
slept  ;  his  face  was  worn  ivory,  and  his 
hands  were  the  hands  of  an  old  man.  He 
lost  count  of  time— night  and  day  were  as 
dreams,  men  were  as  trees  walking,  horror 
and  disease  and  death  were  part  of  the 
dream.  When  Honor's  eyes  met  his,  when 
he  worked  beside  her,  when,  his  soul  under 
her  feet,  he  gave  her  orders,  when  his  hand 
touched  hers  or  her  breath  came  near  him, 
then  the  dream  became  divine  reality. 

They  said  of  him  :  "  He  can  never  stick  it 
out."  But  he  stuck  it  out.  They  said  :  "  He 
must  be  rotten  at  core  ;  he'll  go  suddenly, 
like  flawed  timber."  But  he  fought  to  the 
end. 

It  was  two  weeks  before  Fort  Delusion 
sent  them  help  over  the  snowy  passes. 

Dr.  Fraser  dropped  in  his  tracks,  worn 
out.  "  Soak  "  shouldered  his  work,  as  well 
as  his  own,  and  fought  on.  Murchison  left 
the  mines  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  came 
and  fought  beside  him.  Men,  sound  men, 
yet  masters  of  themselves,  looked  at  "  Soak  " 
almost  with  awe  as  he  passed  swiftly  among 
the  fires,  his  head  high,  with  all  his  thickening 
dreams. 

At  last  he  went  groping  in  a  mist,  through 
which  Honor's  eyes  were  the  only  stars. 

Hands  came  out  of  the  mist,  struggling 
with  him — horrible  hands,  the  hands  of  the 
great  brown  ox-man.     He  fought  them. 

"Don't  let  him  pass,"  he  heard  Honor 
crying — "  don't  let  him  by  !  He  wants  to 
get  out  and  roll  in  the  snow.  He'll  die  if 
he  does !  " 

"  I  won't  let  him  by,"  said  Ferguson.  He 
got  his  long  arms  about  the  sick  man  and 


bore  him  back  into  the  shack.  The  Polak 
broke  away,  screaming  for  the  cool  snow. 
Twice  Ferguson  caught  him,  and  he  broke 
away.  They  fell  at  last,  struggling  in  the 
doorway.  But  suddenly  Ferguson  knew  that 
for  him  the  struggle  was  at  an  end.  He  had 
no  more  strength— he  was  finished.  He  slid 
forward,  his  face  in  the  snow.  Something 
hard  scraped  his  cheek ;  it  was  the  edge  of 
the  board,  lying  where  he  had  dropped  it 
that  first  day. 

The  sick  man  was  battering  him  with 
huge  fists.  He  heard  steps *  and  voices, 
thought  it  was  Honor,  and  summoned  all 
his  life  for  the  cry  :  "  Keep  away  !  Don't 
touch  him  !  It's  not  safe  !  "  Then,  fighting 
still,  he  went  down  into  mist,  into  night. 

He  woke  with  his  head  on  the  furred  knees 
of  a  stranger.  A  moved,  kind,  professional 
face  looked  into  his.  He  staggered  to  his 
feet,  helped  by  kind  hands. 

He  heard  a  voice  say  :  "  You  can  rest  now, 
Dr.  Ferguson.  You've  made  a  great  fight 
of  it,  sir.  I'm  proud  to  know  you.  I'm 
Raymond,  from  Delusion.  Yes,  we  got 
through  at  last.  Yes,  it's  all  right.  I  sent 
the  lady  packing.  What  a  girl,  eh  ?  Now, 
about  you.  Home  ?  Yes,  I  think  so.  I'll 
carry  on  till  you're  rested.  You  go  right 
along,  and  stay  away  twelve  hours  at  least." 

The  competent  voice  hushed  to  silence. 
"  Soak "  was  out — out  under  the  stars, 
outside  the  fires,  in  the  vast  abyss  of  the 
blue  night. 

Stillness,  coldness,  purity.  And  his  work 
was  done.  It  was  over  ;  it  was  finished. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  do— nothing  for 
him  to  do. 

Nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  forget. 
He  laughed  suddenly  at  the  bitter  stars,  and 
turned  in  at  Ballinger's. 

A  little  later  one  might  have  seen  a  stout 
saloon-keeper  begging  a  customer,  almost 
with  tears,  to  let  up  on  it,  to  cut  it  out, 
to  quit. 

"  Soak  "  quit  at  last,  for  he  was  reminded 
that  there  was  someone  he  must  see,  some- 
thing he  must  do.  He  walked  swiftly 
through  the  town.  Far  off,  as  in  a  vision, 
he  saw  the  fires  ringing  Dump  Street.  He 
laughed.  He  was  free  of  it.  He  was  spent 
no  more,-  shamed  no  more,  dishonoured  no 
more.  His  way  led  him  to  the  hills,  to  the 
stars. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope,  where  stood  the 
superintendent's  house,  he  met  Honor. 

She  caught  her  breath  at  the  sight  of  him. 
That  kind  of  forgetfulness  that  is  sold  at 
Ballinger's  had  led  him  to  forget  even  what 
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he  was.  The  night  once  more  was  kind  to 
him.  He  came  on  splendidly  at  all  his 
kingly  height,  and  the  girl  trembled. 

He  came  up  to  her  and  said,  out  of  his 
soul :  "I  love  you." 

She  just  breathed  :  "  I  know." 

"  From  the  first  day — the  first  hour — I 
loved  you." 

"  I — guessed. 

"  I  wasn't  fit  to  speak  to  you  then.  1 
feel  different  now.  "You've  made  me 
different." 

She  looked  at  him,  all  her  heart  in  her 
innocent,  ignorant  eyes.  "  PU  keep  you 
different — my  dear,"  she  said.  "  Well  fight 
it  together.  You  won't  fail  when  you've 
got — someone  who'll  never — quit." 

"  Beloved,  were  you  looking  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.     Now  I've  found  you." 

"  For  ever  !  " 

She  crept  into  his  arms.  For  all  his 
tenderness,  for  all  her  ignorance,  she  was 
weeping. 

Soon  he  let  her  go. 

He  went  back  to  Dr.  Fraser's  house,  flung 
himself  on  the  leather  couch,  and  slept. 

He  woke  a  couple  of  hours  later  and  stood 
on  his  feet.     He  knew  what  he  had  done. 

Presently  he  sank  on  his  knees,  then 
forward  on  his  face.  His  life  was  ashes  to 
him. 

He  had  parted  with  his  last  rag.  He  had 
betrayed  Honor's  heart.  Never  had  he 
sunk  so  low.  And  with  all  his  soul  he 
loved  her. 


A  clock  ticked  heavily.  The  roof  cracked 
in  the  cold.  Down  the  hill  they  were 
mending  the  fires  about  Dump  Street,  and 
the  reflection  danced  red  on  the  matchboard 
walls. 

He  stayed  so,  on  his  face  on  the  cold  floor, 
till  dawn. 

No  one  disturbed  him. 

With  the  first  silver  on  the  summit  of 
Somahl'to,  he  swayed  to  his  feet.  The  grey 
day  showed  him  as  he  was — the  waste  and 
wreckage  of  beauty,  the  ashes  of  strength. 

But  not  quite,  not  wholly  so.  One  thing 
was  left — love,  the  last  thing  of  all. 

Honor  had  given  him  all  her  love — flung 
the  white  thing  into  the  mire  of  his  life. 

He  gave  her  now  all  he  had  left  to  give — 
the  only  thing,  the  last  thing. 

He  washed  and  dressed  himself  in  the 
sealskin  suit  that  Ballinger  had  returned  to 
him.  He  made  a  magnificent  figure  in  it. 
Very  softly  he  opened  the  surgery  door  and 
stood  on  the  icy  steps  without.  He  looked 
down  at  the  huddled  houses  of  Cordeaux 
with  strange,  serene  eyes — looked  at  last  to 
the  high-set  house  where,  perhaps,  Honor 
dreamed  of  him  in  her  pure  sleep — to  where, 
even  as  soon  as  this,  she  had  wept  for  him. 

"  Good-bye,  beloved  !    I'm "     Was  it 

"  going  "  or  "  coming  "  he  said  ? 

Then,  in  his  bridegroom's  parka,  he  began 
to  climb,  higher  and  higher,  to  the  paling- 
stars,  to  where,  small  as  a  bird,  a  man  with 
a  rifle  on  his  arm  marked  the  one  way  of 
escape  from  Cordeaux. 
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LKLANT     CHURCH     AND     SAND    TOWERS. 

On  at  least  one  occasion  a  cargo  of  smuggled  spirits  was  concealed  in  the  church  tower. 


[Gibsui,  Penzance. 


SMUGGLERS'    HAUNTS 

SCENES  ROUND  THE  COAST  IDENTIFIED 
WITH  THE  CONTRABAND  TRAFFIC 

By   G.    F.    MOWBRAY 


AFTER  the  long  period  of  ceaseless 
vigilance  along  every  stretch  of 
Britain's  coast-lines  occasioned  by 
the  War,  many  a  holiday-maker  in  popnkr 
seaside  districts  has  probably  experienced 
this  summer  a  sense  of  surprise  at  the 
comparatively  recent  dates  of  much  of 
the  romance  still  vividly  associated  with 
dramatic  episodes  and  deeds  of  derring-do 
from  the  history  of  smuggling  and  the 
contraband  trade.  So  near  to  our  own  time, 
indeed,  is  much  of  the  record  of  reckless 
and  persistent  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the 
country,  during  the  struggle  of  contraband 
traders  and  their  secret  supporters  among 
several  classes  of  the  community  against  the 
Excise  duties  imposed  by  the  State,  that 
the    long  maintenance  of   that   struggle   is 


almost  incomprehensible  to-day.  A  concise 
general  view  of  a  state  of  things  in  which 
such  a  conflict  was  even  possible  in  an 
otherwise  law-abiding  country  is  given  by 
that  skilful  compiler  of  actual  facts  co- 
ordinated to  form  the  basis  of  historical 
romances-,  G.  P.  R.  James,  who  was  historio- 
grapher to  King  William  IV.,  and,  for  the 
purposes  of  his  novel  "  The  Smuggler," 
collected  many  facts  and  much  authoritative 
local  detail.  Introducing  his  dramatic 
story  from  the  lawless  careers  of  the  Hawk- 
hurst  gang  of  smugglers,  who  terrorised 
parts  of  Kent,  he  says  : — 

"The  whole  plan,  particulars,  course  of 
action  and  results  were  so  completely  opposed 
to  anything  that  exists  at  the  present  day 
that  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  sort  of 
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description    of    the    state    of    the   country 
bordering  on  the  sea  coast,  at  the  period. 

"  Scarcely  any  one  of  the  maritime  counties 
was,  in  those  days,  without  its  gang  of 
smugglers  ;  for  if  France  was  not  opposite, 
Holland  was  not  far  off  ;  and  if  brandy  was 
not  the  object,  nor  silk,  nor  wine,  yet  tea 
and  cinnamon,  and  holian.ds,  and  various 
East  India  goods,  were  things  duly  estimated 
by  the  British  public,  especially  when  they 
could  be  obtained  without  the  payment  of 
Custom  House  dues.  But  besides  the  induce- 
ments to  smuggling,  which  the  high  price 
that  those  dues  imposed  upon  certain, 
articles,  held  out,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
various  other  commodities  were  totally 
prohibited,  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 


Thus,  to  use  one  of  the  smuggler's  own 
expressions,  a  'roaring'  trade  in  contraband 
goods  was  going  on  along  the  whole  British 
coast,  with  very  little  let  or  hindrance. 

"  As  there  are  land-sharks  and  water-sharks, 
so  were  there  then — and  so  are  there  now — 
land-smugglers  and  water-smugglers.  The 
latter  brought  the  objects  of  their  commerce, 
either  from  foreign  countries  or  from  foreign 
vessels,  and  landed  them  on  the  coast — and  a 
bold,  daring,  reckless  body  of  men  they  were  ; 
the  former,  in  gangs,  consisting  frequently 
of  many  hundreds,  generally  well  mounted 
and  armed,  conveyed  the  commodities  so 
landed  into  the  interior,  and  distributed 
them  to  others,  who  retailed  them  as  occasion 
required.     Nor  were  these  gentry  one  whit 
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The  tradition  that  these  famous  ruins  were  haunted  was  cleverly  established  and  maintained  by  the  smugglers  of  the 
district  in  order  to  keep  them  as  a  hiding-place  for  their  cargoes. 


were  desired  and  sought  for  more  than  any, 
others.  The  nature  of  both  man  and  woman, 
from  the  time  of  Adam  and  Eve  down  to 
the  present  day,  has  always  been  fond  of 
forbidden  fruit ;  and  it  mattered  not  a 
pin  whether  the  goods  were  really  better  or 
worse,  so  that  they  were  prohibited,  men 
would  risk  their  necks  to  get  them.  The 
system  of  prevention  also  was  very  inefficient, 
and  a  few  scattered  Custom  House  officers, 
aided  by  a  cruiser  here  and  there  upon  the 
coast,  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  getting 
their  throats  cut  or  their  heads  broken,  or  of 
making  a  decent  livelihood  by  conniving  at 
the  transactions  they  were  sent  down  to  stop. 


less  fearless,  enterprising,  and  lawless  than 
their  brethren  of  the  sea. 

"  This  vast  league  extended  itself,  in  the 
districts  where  it  existed,  to  almost  every 
class  of  society,.  Each  tradesman  smuggled 
or  dealt  in  smuggled  goods  ;  each  public- 
house  was  supported  by  smugglers,  and  gave 
them  in  return  every  facility  possible  ;  each 
country  gentleman  on  the  coast  dabbled  a 
little  in  the  interesting  traffic.  Scarcely  a 
house  but  had  its  place  of  concealment, 
which  would  accommodate  either  kegs  or 
bales,  or  human  beings,  as  the  case  might 
be  ;  and  many  streets  in  seaport  towns  had 
private  passages  from  one  house  to  another, 
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so  that  the  gentleman  inquired  for  by  the 
Officers  at  No.  1,  was  often  walking  quietly 
out  of  No.  20,  while  they  were  searching  for 
him  in  vain. 

"The  smugglers'  numbers,  too,  were  so 
great,  their  boldness  and  violence  so 
notorious,  their  powers  of  injuring  or 
annoying  so  various,  that  even  those  who 
took  no  part  in  their  operations  were  glad  to 
connive  at  their  proceedings,  and  at  times 
to  aid  in  concealing  their  persons  or  their 
goods.     Not  a  park,  not  a  wood,  not  a  barn, 


got  a  good  day's  work,  or  at  all  events  a 
jug  of  genuine  hoi  lands  from  the  friendly 
smugglers.  The  magistrates  of  the  county, 
when  called  upon  to  aid  in  pursuit  of 
the  smugglers,  looked  grave,  and  swore  in 
constables  very  slowly  ;  dispatched  servants 
on  horseback,  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and 
ordered  the  steward  or  the  butler  '  to  send 
the  sheep  to  the  wood,'  an  intimation  that 
was  not  lost  upon  those  for  whom  it  was 
intended." 

The    smuggler     after    whom    G.    P.    H. 
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[Blomfield  &  Co.,  Hastings. 
st.  Clement's  caves,  Hastings. 

Frequently  used  by  local  smugglers  for  storing  cargoes  of  various  kinds. 


did  not  at  some  period  afford  them  a  refuge 
when  pursued,  or  become  a  depository  for 
their  commodities,  and  many  a  man,  on 
visiting  his  stable  or  his  cart-shed  early  in  the 
morning,  found  it  tenanted  by  anything  but 
horses  or  wagons.  The  churchyards  were 
frequently  crowded  at  night  by  other  spirits 
than  those  of  the  dead,  and  not  even  the 
church  was  exempted  from  such  visitations. 

"  None  of  the  people  of  the  county  took 
notice  of,  or  opposed,  these  proceedings  ;  the 
peasantry  laughed  at, or  aided,  them,  and  often 


James's  novel  is  named  is  not  one  of  your 
romantic  and  picturesque  ruffians  who  figure 
on  the  stage  in  Guernsey  frocks  with  white 
kirtles  and  black  belts  stuck  full  of  pistols, 
but  a  wealthy,  business-like  contraband 
trader,  who  lives  in  a  house  of  some 
local  importance,  and  is  a  magistrate  of 
the  county,  employing  his  only  son  in 
planning  and  directing  operations  with  the 
acting  smugglers.  The  scene  is  laid  on 
the  coast  of  Kent,  and  further  inland,  near 
Romney  Marsh,  and  the  main  subject  of  the 
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novel  is  the  seizure  of  a  very  valuable  cargo 
of  "  run  "  goods  by  a  strong  force  of  dragoons, 
with  sharp  fighting  and  a  considerable  death- 
roll.  Prisoners  from  the  smugglers  were 
lodged  in  the  church,  which  was  then 
attacked  by  the  rest  of  the  band,  and  the 
fight  raged  round  the  church.  These  * 
incidents  actually  occurred  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  defence  of 
Goudhurst  Church,  by  a  specially  recruited 
"  militia  "  of  local  residents,  is  still  a  vivid 
tradition  in  the  history  of  the  village. 

Romney  Marsh — where  much  of  the  earliest 
illicit  traffic,  the  smuggling  of  wool  out  of  the 


they  stowed  it  in  the  sacred  building  until 
the  coast  was  clear.  Once  they  were  hard 
pressed  on  a  Saturday  night,  but  managed 
to  roll  the  barrels  inside,  and  then  induced 
the  parson,  in  return  for  a  couple  of  barrels 
of  spirits,  to  arrange  that  the  church  should 
remain  locked  on  the  following  day  and 
no  service  held,  owing  to  his  sudden  "in- 
disposition." 

In  the  latest  of  modern  novels  to  return  to 
this  range  of  subject-matter,  the"  Dr.  Syn" 
of  Mr.  Russell  Thorndyke,  we  are  back  in 
the  days  of  George  III.,  with  Trafalgar  still 
unfought,  amid  the  fierce  misdoings  of  the 
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TILLY     WHIM     CAVES,    SWANAGE. 

At  one  time  much  used  by  smugglers  who  frequented  the  Dorsetshire  coast. 


[Welchy  Portsmouth. 


country,  took  place — was  the  scene  of  many  a 
sharp  encounter  between  smugglers  and  the 
King's  men,  and  various  incidents  are  still 
vividly  identified  with  certain  places  and 
buildings,  as,  for  instance,  the  quaint  little 
sixteenth-century  church  of  St.  Mary, 
standing  in  the  marsh.  Tin's  part  of  Romney 
Marsh  is  known  as  the  Guldeford  Level,  and 
owes  its  name  to  the  Guldefords,  who,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  reclaimed 
it  from  the  sea.  In  the  days  of  smugglers 
this  church  was  sometimes  put  to  a  strange 
use.  When  dealing  with  a  large  cargo, 
which  they  could  not  at  once  remove  inland, 
owing  to  the  attentions  of  the  Revenue  men, 


smugglers  of  Romney  Marsh,  with  their 
scant  mercy  for  the  King's  men  whose  duty 
it  was  to  stop  the  illicit  smuggling  of  wool 
out  of  England  and  the  bringing  back  in  its 
place  of  contraband  spirit  from  France.  The 
scenes  in  which  the  night-riders,  running 
their  illicit  cargoes  to  the  coast,  terrorise  the 
countryside  and  preserve  their  own  im- 
munity by  masquerading  as  "  demon  riders  " 
and  "  marsh  witches,"  are  founded  on  facts 
which  were  still  well  remembered  by  the 
older  generation  in  our  own  lifetime. 

Certain  places  on  the  coast  naturally 
became  more  notorious  than  others  for 
smuggling,  but  the  shores  of  Essex,  Suffolk, 
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Norfolk,  Kent,  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  Dorset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall,  or,  northward,  the 
coasts  of  Yorkshire,  Durham,Northumberland, 
and  on  to  Haddington  and  the  Scottish 
coast-line  generally,  various  points  are  to-day 
remembered  more  particularly  as  haunts  of 
the  followers  of  the  contraband  traffic. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century 
Hastings  was  a  famous  place  for  smugglers. 
The  bad  harbourage  assisted 
rather  than  hindered  their 
designs.  There  was  not  a 
bit  of  it  unknown  to  them, 
and  the  long  French  War 
only  served  to  bring  them 
into  closer  union  with  "  our 
friend  the  enemy,"  from 
whom  they  bought  their 
contraband  cargoes.  We 
hear  of  bands  of  smugglers, 
three  hundred  strong,  land- 
ing cargoes  of  hundreds  of 
kegs  of  spirits  and  packages 
of  tobacco  and  lace.  Epitaphs 
on  smugglers  may  yet  be 
found  by  observant  visitors 
in  the  churchyards  of  the 
district.  Atrocious  villains 
upon  occasions  were  these 
men,  and  the  records  of 
"Kuxley's  crew,"  as  the 
Hastings  gang  was  called,  do 
not  afford  a  class  of  reading 
suitable  for  nervous  folk. 

"  St.  Clement's  "  Caves  at 
Hastings,  the  origin  of  which 
has  been  variously  ascribed 
to  the^  Eomans,  the  Danes, 
and  to  sand  -  diggers  of 
later  times,  were  probably, 
in  the  first  place,  a  natural 
formation,  but  have  been 
enlarged  and  fashioned  by 
successive  generations  of 
occupiers.  The  smugglers 
of  the  eighteenth  century 
certainly  found  the  caves 
very  useful  ;  and  to  -  day 
these  real  "smugglers' 
caves"  are  still  some  three 
acres  in  extent,  and ' consist 
of  a  series  of  chambers  and 
passages  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Unaffected  by  the  weather,  silent 
as  the  grave,  and  naturally  darker  than  the 
blackest  night,  they  may  still  be  explored 
throughout  their  tortuous  passages. 

Mi\  W.  D.  Cooper,  author  of  "The  History 
of  Winchelsea,"  says  :— 


"  In  1768  a  gang  known  as  Kuxley's  crew, 
most  of  whom  lived  at  Hastings,  boarded 
a  Dutch  hoy  called  the  Three  Sisters,  off 
Beachy  Head,  and  chopped  the  master, 
Peter  Bottis,  down  the  back  with  an  axe. 
In  November  the  Government  sent  a 
detachment  of  two  hundred  Inniskilling 
Dragoons  to  arrest  the  men,  who  had  been 
betrayed  by  their  bragging  to  one  another 
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When  the  smugglers  received  .spirits  in  small  kegs,  the  latter  were  slung  on  ropes, 
ready  to  throw  overboard  any  moment  if  necessary.  Stones  ready  to  be  affixed  for 
the  purpose  of  sinking  the  rope  were  .supplied  by  the  foreign  exporters  with  the 
cargo.  The  rope  would  then  be  fished  up .  again  and  the  cargo  towed  ashore  whan 
the  coast  was  clear. 


how  the  Dutchman  wriggled  when  they  had 
cut  him  on  the  backbone,  and  a  man-of-war 
cutter  lay  off  Hastings  to  receive  the  men. 
The  military  had  strict  orders  to  keep  their 
mission  secret,  but  the  day  after  their  arrival 
the  Mayor  was  assaulted  in  the  town  because 
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he  would  nob  tell  the  reason  of  the  soldiers' 
coming.  The  soldiers  were  then  called 
out,  and  several  arrests  made.  At  the 
Admiralty  Sessions  held  on  October  30, 
1769,  fourteen  men  were  indicted  for 
piracy,  and  capitally  convicted.  Of  these, 
Mlsbury,  Geary,  Wenham,  and  Richard 
Hyde  were  hanged  at  Execution  Dock  on 
November  27." 

On  this  occasion,  although  fourteen  men 
were  sentenced  to  death  for  their  murderous 
outrage  when  smuggling  off  Beachy  Head, 
only'four  were  actually  hanged.  Such  a  panic 
did  -the  sentence  create,  however,  that  a 
shopkeeper  supposed  to  be  worth  ten 
thousand  pounds  thought  well  to  decamp 
from  Hastings,  lest  his  connection  with  the 


of    wrecking,   which   was    often    connected 
with  smuggling — 

.  .  .  Sussex  men  who  dwell  upon  the  shore 
Look  out  when  storms  arise  and  billows  roar, 
Devoutly  praying,  with  uplifted  hands, 
That  some  well-laden  ship  may  strike  the  sands: 
To  whose  rich  cargo  they  may  make  pretence, 
And  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  Providence. 

Sussex  smugglers  were  indeed  lawless  men, 
and  from  quite  early  days  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  county  was 
notorious  for  their  violent  deeds,  which 
included  many  cruel  and  often  barbarous 
murders. 

Some  ghastly  stories  of  brutality  are  told 
of  smugglers  in  the  days  when  Kent  and 
Sussex  were  terrorised  by  gangs  of  lawless 
men  who   perpetrated   atrocious   deeds,  the 
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Underground  passages  leading  from  the  sea  inland  into  the  disused  quarry  of  very  ancient  origin  lie  beyond  the  outer 
curve  of  the  bay.     The  cave-like  interior  of  the  quarry  was  much  used  for  the  temporary  storage  of  contraband  goods. 


smugglers  should  bring  him  into  trouble. 
In  1824,  and  again  in  1828,  occurred  terrible 
affrays  at  Bexhill  between  smugglers  and 
Revenue  men,  and  several  were  killed  each 
time.  As  late  as  1831,  two  men  were  slain  at 
Ecclesbourne  when  -surprised  in  a  smuggling 
adventure. 

Smuggling  was,  indeed,  rife  off  Beachy 
Head  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  Biding 
Gap,  in  a  dip  of  the  ground  to  the  west 
of  the  old  lighthouse,  was  a  favourite 
haunt  of  smugglers,  owing  to  the  easy 
access  it  afforded  to  the  Downs.  Congreve* 
in  the  epilogue  to  his  drama  of  "  The 
Mourning    Bride,"    refers    to   the    practice 


most  brutal  of  which,  committed  by  what 
is  known  as  the  Hawkhurst  band,  were  the 
murders  of  two  Excise  officers  named  Gatley 
and  Chaytor,  for  which  the  murderers  were 
duly  executed  at  Chichester  in  1749. 

Smugglers  who  were  personally  iden- 
tified with  deeds  of  violence  carrying  the 
death  penalty  sometimes  saved  their  lives  by 
settling  abroad,  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
their  Associates  at  home,  and  thus  it  happened 
that  an  item  of  news  in  the  papers  in  1769 
announces  the  death  of — 

"  One  Tickner,  an  outlawed  smuggler  at 
Calais,  who  had  many  years  kept  The  Two 
1  English  Brewers  alehouse  in  that  town.     He 
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had  acquired  several  thousand  pounds  by 
being  an  agent  to  the  English  smugglers." 

On  February  11,  1822,  three  hundred 
smugglers  pro- 
ceeded to  Crow 
Link,  near  Beachy 
Head,  to  land  a 
cargo,  but  were 
stopped  by  a  signal 
from  their  sentry. 
Four  nights  after- 
wards they  landed 
three  hundred  half- 
ankers  at  Cliff 
Point,  Seaford, 
losing  only  three 
tubs  and  a  horse. 
On  the  13th  they 
attacked  the  sen- 
tinel at  Little 
Common  with 
bludgeons.  He, 
however,  shot  a 
smuggler  with  his 
pistol.  The  smug- 
glers' boat  made 
sail  for  the  beach, 
and    a    coach   and 

six,  which  had  been  waiting  at  the  back 
of  the  beach  for  the  cargo,  drove  off  empty 
to  Pevensey. 


in  Sussex,  came  to  town,  and  were  examinM 
before  the  Honourable  the  Commissioners  of 
the   Customs,  and   by   their   depositions   it 
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INTERIOR    FACE    OF    A    WALL    OF    A    TENEMENT    ATTACHED    TO    A    SMUGGLERS' 
HOUSE    IN    SCILLY. 

The  large  central  stone  on  the  ground  is  movable,  and  forms  the  door  giving  entrance  to  an 

underground  passage  leading  to  a  large  pit.    This  was  discovered  only  when  the  house  urns 

demolished,  and  no  one  then  living  knew  of  it. 

appears  that  the  smugglers  were  so  numerous 
and  resolute  that  they  beat  off  the  party  of 
dragoons  and  the  officers  of  the  Customs, 
and  ply'd  them  so 
warmly,    that    they 
had   no  inclination 
to    return     to    the 
battle  ;   but   that  a 
corps    of    foot    of 
the  late  General 
Tatton's    regiment, 
consisting    of    a 
serjeant,  a  corporal, 
and    seven    private 
men,  who  had  been 
upon  another  com- 
mand,   accidentally 
passing    that    way, 
they    courageously 
attack'd  the  smug- 
glers,  and   after    a 
hot   dispute    forc'd 
them  to  retreat,  and 
leave  their  cargo  of 
tea  behind  them. 
And  as  the  seizure 
wTas  made,  and  the  gang  defeated  wholly  by 
the  valour  of  this  small  party,  'tis  not  doubted 
but  they  will  have  the  profits  of  the  capture, 
which  will  be  a  handsome  reward  for  their 
bravery." 


STONE    REMOVED    TO    SHOW     ENTRANCE    TO    THE 

In  a  newspaper  of  the  year  1787  we 
read  : — 

"  On  Tuesday  the  Custom  House  officers 
and  soldiers  that  took  the  cargo  of  tea,  and 
John  Catt,  one  of  the  smugglers  at  Bexhill, 


[Gibson,  Penzance. 
smugglers'  cave. 
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The  extraordinary  devices  to  which 
smugglers  sometimes  resorted  to  secrete  their 
cargo  and  escape  the  Revenue  cutters  form  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  story  of  human 
ingenuity.  Sometimes  the  masts  and  spars 
were  of  painted  tin, containing  fine  old  Cognac 
brandy.  Hams  were  hollowed  out,  filled 
with  tobacco,  and  closed  up  again.  Dummy 
ropes  were  made  of  tobacco,  washed  with 
rum  to  give  a  hempen  appearance.  Rafts  of 
dozens  of  ankers  of  spirits  were  brought  over 
and  sunk,  only  a  cork  or  a  feather  marking 
their  whereabouts,  so  that  they  could  be 
landed  as  occasion  served.  The  very  floor- 
planks  were  hollowed  out  for  the  reception 
of  lace,  and  pads  of  tea  were  hidden  on  the 


and  received  rather  an  unsatisfactory  reply, 
thought  it  right  to  examine  the  bedstead. 
On  doing  so,  he  found  that  the  posts  and 
pillars  were  hollowed  out,  and  contained 
several  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  lace 
ingeniously  concealed  under  slides." 

Sometimes,  however,  a  large  consignment 
of  contraband  goods  was  brought  boldly 
over.  False  information  was  given  to  the 
Preventive  men  by  an  accomplice,  and,  with 
the  officers  out  of  >  the  way,  the  cargo  was 
speedily  "  run  "  and  hidden  away. 

As  an  instance  of  the  defeating  of  the 
Custom  House  officers  by  smugglers,  take  the 
following  statement  in  a  number  of  The 
Political  State,  published  in  the  year  1738  : — 


'j$®3*: 
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'SMUGGLERS      HOUSE        IN     PRUSSIA    COVE,     OX     TJ1K     CORNISH     COAST. 


[Gibson,  Penzance. 


The  home  of  the  notorious  smuggler  John  Carter,  known  as  "The  King  of  Prussia."     The  house  is  connected  by  a 
secret  passage  with  a  cave  on  the  other  side  of  the  rocks  shown  on  the  extreme  right  of  this  photograph. 


bodies  of  the  smugglers.  There  were  false 
bulkheads,  false  keels,  and  false  bows.  The 
Plough  of  Hastings  had  a  false  bow  which 
hid  some  fifty  kegs,  and  Rye  and  Bexhill 
had  similar  craft. 

On  this  subject  of  ingenious  devices  and 
subterfuges  adopted  by  smugglers,  we  read  in 
a  newspaper  of  the  year  1817  : — 

"  A  curious  seizure  was  made  on  Friday 
the  12th,  at  Stonehouse,  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  a  vessel  from  Guernsey.  A  porter,  carrying 
a  bedstead  from  a  shore  boat,  was  met  on 
the  beach  by  a  Custom  House  officer,  who, 
having  asked  the  porter  to  whom  it  belonged, 


"Mr.  Horrucks,  Surveyor  of  Greenwich, 
and  Mr.  Bland,  Surveyor  of  Deptford,  seized 
at  a  house,  the  lower  part  of  Rotherhithe, 
six  bags  of  tea,  each  bag  containing  half  a 
hundredweight. 

"  The  same  night  the  above-mentioned 
surveyors,  having  intelligence  that  a  large 
quantity  of  tea  was  concealed  in  a  vessel 
loaded  with  stones  in  the  Pool,  went  on 
board  her  ;  but  it  being  dark,  and  the  lading 
too  heavy  to  remove,  they  referr'd  the 
rummaging  of  her  till  the  next  morning, 
leaving  three  officers  in  custody  with  the 
ship   to   prevent    any   foul    play.      In   the 
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middle  of  the  night  two  boats  with  eight 
men,  armed  with  blunderbusses,  pistols,  etc., 
clapped  on  board  the  said  ship,  and  after 
having  beaten  the  officers  unmercifully,  they 
loaded  their  boats  with  tea  from  the  ship, 
and  row'd  away  securely. 

"  This  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  boldness 
and  strange  assurance  of  this  unfortunate 
set  of  people,  who  have  most  unaccountably 
gained  the  affections  of  the  mob,  so  far  as 
to  have  them  always  ready  to  assist  them  in 
their  wicked  depredations  on  the  trading 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island." 

And  as  an  instance  of  the  extent  to 
which  reputable  tradesmen  encouraged  the 
smugglers'  defiance  of  the  laws,  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  newspaper  of  1736  is  but 
typical  of  many  such  announcements  : — 


smugglers  were  proceeding  along  the  coast 
near  Middleton,  about  two  miles  from 
Bognor,  they  were  stopped  by  Lieutenant 
Newnham  and  his  party,  belonging  to  the 
Preventive  Guard,  when  a  serious  conflict 
ensued.  A  most  powerful  fellow  named 
Charles  Horn  attacked  the  lieutenant,  whom 
he  knocked  down.  The  latter,  however, 
recovering*  himself,  seized  his  antagonist,, 
and,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
threatened  to  fire  if  he  made  any  more 
resistance.  The  smuggler  instantly  snatched 
a  second  pistol  from  the  lieutenant's  pocket, 
but,  before  he  had  time  to  cock  it,  the 
lieutenant  fired  at  the  smuggler,  who  fell 
dead  at  his  feet.  The  other  live  were  taken, 
but  one  of  them  is  covered  with  wounds,  and 
not  expected  to  survive.      Horn,  who  was 
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ROBIN    HOOD    BAY. 

A  general  view  of  a  coast-line  which  provided  more  than  one  favourable  inlet  for  smuggling  traffic. 


"Yesterday  came  on  a  trial  before  the 
Hon.  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  at  their 
office  in  the  Old  Jury,  between  the  King, 
plaintiff,  and  a  certain  grocer  in  the  Strand, 
defendant,  for  divers  illegal  practices  in 
relation  to  the  inland  duties  on  coffee  and 
tea  ;  but  on  the  said  grocer's  requesting 
judgment  might  be  staid  till  next  Tuesday, 
in  order  to  bring  some  proof  on  his  behalf, 
the  same  was  deferred  to  that  time." 

As  a  typical  example  of  the  kind  of 
announcement  that  was  to  be  read  in  any 
newspaper  in  the  'twenties  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  may  quote  the  following  from  a 
daily  journal  of  the  year  1825 — 

"  On   Tuesday   night,  as   a   party  of  six 


shot,  has  left  a  widow  and  five  children,  and, 
we  understand,  was  only  discharged  from 
prison  about  nine  days  ago,  where  he  had 
been  confined  for  a  smuggling  transaction. 
Lieutenant  Newnham  is  seriously  injured, 
and  lies  in  a  dangerous  state.  The  whole  of 
the  men  have  large  families — one  of  them 
eight  children." 

On  at  least  one  occasion  the  Hawkhurst 
band  of  Kentish  and  Sussex  smugglers  are 
to  be  found  working  as  far  afield  as  Poole, 
in  Dorsetshire,  where  they  succeeded  in 
breaking  into  the  Custom  House  and 
carrying  off  a  large  cargo  of  tea  captured  by 
the  Excise  officers  from  their  fellow-smugglers 
at  sea.     This  successful  raid  involved  more 
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than  one  brutal  murder.  In  addition  to 
Poole  Harbour,  and  the  coast-line  near 
Weymouth,  one  of  the  principal  haunts  of 
the  smuggler  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast  was 
the  spacious  Tilly  Whim  Caves,  now 
inspected  chiefly  by  summer  tourists. 

At  one  part  the  path  descends  a  dark  and 
steep  tunnel  cut  obliquely  through  the  solid 
rock.  It  is  an  eerie  entrance,  and  leads 
abruptly  into  the  first  cave,  a  spacious 
excavation  which  is  really  a  disused  quarry. 
Smugglers  have  in  times  past  frequently  used 
these  caves.  Seawards  the  platform  at  the 
mouth  of  the  caves  is  a  wilderness  of  mighty 
boulders.  A  second  cave  is  close  at  hand, 
larger  than  the  first. 

In  addition  to  the  open  quarries  that  are 
now  being  worked,  there  are  at  Beer,  on  the 
Devonshire  coast,  the  disused  subterranean 
quarry  about  a  mile  from  the  village. 
This  was  worked  during  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain,  and  probably  for 
many  years  before  that  event. 

The  quarry  runs  a  great  distance  into  the 
hill,  the  roof  being  supported  by  pillars,  and 
any  boatman  will  confirm  the  statement  that 
its  manifold  ramifications  penetrate  to  the 
sea.  It  is  most  dangerous  to  visit  this  quarry 
without  an  experienced  local  guide,  bat  the 
spot  well  repays  a  cautious  visit.  It  is  quite 
feasible  to  row  round  the  cliff  in  a  boat, 
when  the  reputed  sea-opening  of  the  quarry 
may  be  seen.  Stories  are  told  to  the  effect 
that  this  end  of  the  quarry,  cave-like  and 
mysterious,  was  once  used  for  the  storage  of 
contraband  goods,  for  the  Beer  men  of  a 
former  day  made  a  profitable  use  of  their 
secluded   village   and   its  subterranean  cliff 


As  one  would  expect  from  the  indented 
nature  of  the  coast-line,  and  the  difficulty  of 
patrolling  the  channel  seaboard  before  the 
days  of  steam,  the  whole  of  this  southern 
littoral  was  infested  with  smugglers,  who, 
even  when  captured,  were  rarely  convicted, 
owing  to  the  local  magistrates  sharing  in  the 
illicit  cargoes  of  brandy,  rum,  and  silks.  The 
names  of  three  daring  smugglers  who  held 
undisputed  sway  between  the  Land's  End 
and  Poole  Harbour  have  been  preserved,  and 
a  full  history  of  the  exploits  of  this  bold 
trio  would  make  interesting  reading.  What 
John  Carter  was  at  Prussia  Cove,  near 
Helston,  Harry  Paye,  or  Page,  at  Poole, 
Jack  Rattenbury  was  at  Beer.  At  one 
time  the  daring  escapades  of  the  last-named, 
and  the  wonderful  skill  and  resource  he 
showed  in  evading  the  Revenue  officers, 
made  him  a  popular  hero  around  the  shores 


of   Lyme   Bay,   and   as   far   inland   as    his 
kegs  of  brandy  circulated. 

The  adventures  of  this  Rattenbury,  the 
"  Rob  Roy  of  the  West,"  formed  the  subject 
of  a  book  published  at  Sidmouth  in  1837, 
one  year  after  his  death,  under  the  title 
"  Memoirs  of  a  Smuggler."  Born  at  Beer 
in  1778,  Rattenbury,  when  a  ship's  boy  on  a 
local  coasting  schooner,  was  captured  by  the 
French  and  taken  prisoner  to  Bordeaux. 
Being  released  in  due  course,  he  landed  at 
Portland  and  returned  to  Beer.  At  another 
time  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  Spanish 
privateers,  who  took  him  to  Yigo.  After  this 
adventure  he  married  and  settled  down  at 
Lyme  Regis,  where  he  remained  for  four  years, 
a  veritable  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  Customs 
officers:  Unable  to  capture  him  in  the  act 
of  smuggling,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Revenue  cutter  Greyhound  attempted  to  arrest 
him  by  means  of  the  press-gang.  The 
smuggler  was  only  saved  by  his  wife,  who 
vigorously  embraced  the  lieutenant.  Another 
narrow  escape  was  at  Weymouth,  where  he 
took  refuge  in  the  spacious  chimney  of  an 
inn. 

The  "  gallants  of  Fowey "  had  many  a 
tussle  wTith  the  Preventive  men,  and  Prussia 
Cove  and  Polperro  were  two  of  the  most 
notorious  haunts  of  smugglers  in  the  whole 
of  England. 

Of  all  the  coves  and  fishing  villages  of 
this  western  land,  Prussia  Cove  has,  perhaps, 
the  most  unique  history.  It  was  the  home 
of  that  most  accomplished,  daring,  and 
successful  of  smugglers,  John  Carter,  better 
known  to  history  by  his  nickname,  "The  King 
of  Prussia."  It  was  he  who  cut  the  harbours 
and  the  road,  and  adapted  the  caves,  and 
he  is  the  hero  of  many  tales  of  the  good 
old  days.  On  one  occasion,  during  his 
absence  from  home,  Excise  officers  from 
Penzance  came  in  their  boats  and  took  a 
cargo  but  lately  arrived  from  France  to 
Penzance,  w7here  it  was  secured  in  the 
Custom  House  store.  In  due  course  John 
Carter  returned  to  the  Cove  and  learned  the 
news.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  explained 
to  his  comrades  that  he  had  agreed  to 
deliver  that  cargo  to  customers  by  a  certain 
day,  and  his  reputation  as  an  honest  man 
was  at  stake.  He  must  keep  his  word. 
That  night  armed  men  broke  open  the 
stores  at  Penzance,  and  "  The  King  of 
Prussia"  took  his  own  again,  returning  to 
the  Cove  without  being  discovered.  In  the 
morning  the  officers  found  that  the  place 
had  been  broken  open.  They  examined  the 
contents,  and,  noting  what  things  were  gone, 
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said  to  one  another  that  John  Carter  had 
been  there,  and  they  knew  it  because  he 
was  an  honest  man,  who  would  not  take 
anything  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  And 
John  Carter  kept  his  word  to  his  customers. 
He  even  went  so  far,  on  one  occasion,  as  to 
mount  some  guns  on  a  cliff  near  his  house, 
and  on  H.M.S.  Fairy  appearing  in  sight, 
he  thought  to  frighten  the  bluejackets  by 
peppering  them  with  shot.  The  result  of 
this  action  was  that  his  battery  was 
demolished,  and  an  end  put  to  his  smuggling 
exploits. 

Picturesque,  though  lawless,  with  a  grim 
enough  record  of  violence,  are  the  scenes  of 
smuggling  life  introduced  into  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's  Cornish  romance  "  In  the  Eoar  of 
the  Sea,"  around  the  traditional  adventures  of 
the  famous  local  smuggler  known  as  "  Cruel " 
Coppinger  ;  in  Mrs,  Parr's  charming  story 
of  Polperro,  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  and  in  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts's 
recent  novels,  "  Faith  Tresilion,"  the 
smuggler  is  again  to  the  fore  as  a  figure  of 
romance. 

The  Cornish  poet,  the  Rev.  Robert  Stephen 
Hawker,  has  recorded  a  number  of  interesting 
experiences  of  the  smuggling  life  of  the 
Cornish  coast  in  one  of  his  prose  works, 
"  Footprints  of  Former  Men  in  Cornwall "  ; 
and  in  the  story  of  his  own  life,  as  told 
by  Mr.  Baring  -  Gould  in  "  The  Vicar 
of  Morwenstow,"  we  get  further  glimpses  of 
his  attempts  to  cope  with  the  traditional 
acceptance  of  smuggling  as  something  to  be 
condoned  in  the  social  life  of  the  community, 
despite  its  illegality  and  the  tragedy  of 
loyal  lives  sacrificed  in  the  attempts  of  the 
Law  to  frustrate  it. 

Cawsand,  Mevagissey,  Hemmick  Cove,  and 
the  bay  at  St.  Austell,  are  other  points  on  the 
Cornish  coast  still  vividly  associated  with 
smuggling  exploits  that  radiated  from  both 
the  Channel  Islands  and  from  the  Scilly 
Islands.  In  Scilly  the  formation  of  actual 
houses  built  with  special  accommodation  for 
contraband  cargoes  may  still  be  seen,  or 
studied  in  local  photographs. 

Of  smuggling  days  and  ways  on  the 
Suffolk  coast  many  local  traditions  survive, 
prominently  among  them  those  which  centre 
round  the  scenes  of  the  strange  life-story 
of  Margaret  Catchpole,  as  represented  in 
Suffolk's  most  popular  book  of  "  local 
colour,"  the  novel  of  "  Margaret  Catchpole, 
the  Suffolk  Girl,"  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Cobbold.  Levington  Creek,  an  inlet  on  the 
Orwell,  is  associated  with  the  smugglers  who 
figure  in  the  story,  and  other  scenes  in  part 


identified  with  them  occurred  on  Felixstowe 
beach,  on  the  wilds  beyond  the  Deben, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Orwell,  at  Ipswich, 
and  at  Nacton,  a  village  about  midway 
between  Felixstowe  and  Ipswich.  North- 
ward along  the  coast  is  the  hamlet  of  Shingle 
Street,  the  scene  of  a  stirring  incident  in 
Margaret's  career  ;  and  other  episodes  in  it 
are  described  as  taking  place  near  Aldeburgh. 
Havergate  Island,  on  the  Aide,  is  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  dramatic  chapters. 

From  Bawdsey  Ferry,  one  Sunday  in  1765, 
according  to  a  local  newspaper  of  that  year, 
were  brought  to  the  Custom  House  at  Wood- 
bridge,  by  the  Bawdsey  Ferry  officers,  sixty 
half-ankers  of  brandy  and  Geneva,  and 
thirty  bags  of  coffee  and  tea,  which  were 
taken  out  of  a  boat  near  the  mouth  of  that 
river.  The  boat,  with  sixteen  half-ankers 
of  brandy  and  Geneva,  and  some  quantity  of 
tea,  was  carried  by  the  Harwich  officers  to 
the  Custom  House  at  Harwich. 

Smuggling  days  on  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
in  the  year  1801,  are  romantically  recalled 
in  R.  D.  Blackmore's  one  contribution  to 
Yorkshire  literature,  the  fascinating  story  of 
"  Mary  Aneriey,"  almost  equal  in  charm  to 
the  author's  more  famous  "  Lorna  Doone." 
In  those  days  Robin  Hood  Bay,  as  the 
Rev.  *  William  Dalton  shows  in  his 
interesting  account  of  the  place,  was  a 
tiny  spot,  and  the  coast-line  was  very 
sparsely  populated.     Mr.  Dalton  says  : — 

"  .  .  .  Leland  mentions  Robin  Hood's  Bay 
as  a  '  fischar  townlet  of  twenty  bootes,'  and 
in  1816,  when  Whitby  had  only  nine 
fishermen  and  three  fishmongers,  and  when 
Scarborough  had  only  three  large  five-men 
boats,  this  little  town  owned  five  of  this 
class  and  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  cobles, 
each  at  that  time  usually  manned  by  three 
men. 

"  Although  this  was  a  lucrative  industry 
when  accidents  did  not  happen,  the  in- 
habitants had  another  string  to  their  bow  in 
the  smuggling  trade.  The  rocks  and  holds 
were  full  of  'stowholes,'  into  which  the 
cargo  of  a  good-sized  lugger  could  disappear 
upon  emergency,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
house  without  its  secret  hiding-places,  or 
false  masonry,  or  something  of  this  kind. 
There  was  little  difficulty  in  getting  the 
cargo  ashore  ;  but  in  the  distribution  over 
the  country  the  smuggler  had  to  reckon 
upon  many  a  sharp  affray,  many  a  terrible 
adventure,  many  a  trick,  before  the  hollands, 
rum,  silk,  etc.,  could  be  finally  landed  at 
their  destination.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
lugger  would   be  chased  by  the   Revenue 
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cutter,  and  upon  one  occasion  a  bloody  fight 
took  place  upon  the  waters  of  the  bay  itself. 
In  this  '.  trade '  the  townspeople  were  ably 
assisted  by  the  farmers  living  in  the  country, 
and  bv  the  alum-workers  at  Peak  and  Stoup 
Brow.'" 

"Fin  not  ashamed  of  my  name,  nor 
of  my  vessel.  No,  nor  of  my  cargo, 
neither,  for  that  matter.  ....  I'm  in  a 
way  of  fair  trade,  real  hyson  and  souchong, 
Mechlin  lace,  if  you  want  any,  right  cognac — 
we  bumped  ashore  a  hundred  kegs  last 
night,"  is  the  sentiment  Walter  Scott  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Dirk  Hatteraick,  in  "  Guy 
Mannering."  That  violent  adventurer's 
prototype  in  real  life,  the  author  has  told 
ns,  was  a  Dutch  skipper  called  Yawkins, 
whose  valour  was  accounted  so  prodigious 
that  it  is  told  how  one  night,  when  he  was 
running  a  quantity  of  goods  alone,  and  was 
met  by  Preventive  men,  his  "  Come  on,  my 
lads — Yawkins  is  before  you  !  "  was  enough 
to  scatter  them. 

To  Scotland's  share  in  the  history  of  the 
contraband  traffic  we  also  owe  the  vivid 
detail  of  Sir  Walter's  smuggling  scenes  in 
his  "  Redgauntlet,"  in  the  course  of  Alan 
Fairford's  adventures  on  the  smuggling- 
brig  The  Jumping  Jenny,  and  his  pictures 
of  the  wealthy  merchant  whose  premises 
formed  a  headquarters  of  contraband  trade 
• — a  type  of  citizen-smuggler  akin  to  the 
prosperous  squire  -  smuggler  of  G.  P.  R. 
James's  Kentish  story. 

The  literature  of  smuggling,  and  the 
supposed  romance  of  the  smuggler's  traffic, 
is  considerable,  doubtless  #  for  somewhat  the 
same  reasons  as  those  which  give  glamour 
and  excitement  to  the  life  of  the  highway- 
man in  popular  literature.  Prominent  in 
the  library  of  records  of  smuggling  days 
and  ways  must  rank  Mr.  Charles  G.  Harper's 
skilfully  compiled  and  vivid  work  "The 
Smugglers,"  presented  iu  a*  form  which  is  a 
happy  blend  of  curious  historical  detail  and 
vivacious  narrative. 

Interesting  matter  on  various  points  is 
given  in  another  book  of  comprehensive 
range,  "  Smuggling  Days  and  Smuggling 
Ways,"  by  Commander  the  Hon.  Henry  N. 
Shore,  R.N.,  who  shows  how  deeply  the 
community  is  indebted  to  the  development 
of  "  that  splendid  body  of  public  servants  " 
known  as  the  Coastguard  for  "  the  happy 
immunity  from  smuggling  which  now  very 
generally  prevails."  The  stirring  records  of 
the  long  struggle  on  the  sea  between  the  Pre- 
ventive Service  and  the  contraband  vessels 


are  chronicled  in  Mr.  Keble  Chatter  ton's 
work  "  King's  Cutters  and  Smugglers."  The 
complete  history  of  maritime  revenue  and 
contraband  traffic  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  from  the  earliest  times,  may  be 
studied  in  a  book  by  Mr.  Henry  Atton  and 
Mr.  H.  Hurst  Holland,  entitled  "  The  King's 
Customs."  In  breezier  vein  is  a  volume  by 
Athol  Forbes,  "The  Romance  of  Smuggling," 
in  which  the  Vicar  of  Gorleston  gives  a 
number  of  curious  particulars  of  smuggling 
on  the  East  Coast,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Founded  largely  on  fact  are  the  smuggling 
scenes  in  more  than  one  of  Marryat's  stories 
of  seafaring  life,  in  "The  Smuggler"  of 
John.  Banim,  in  the  "Smugglers  and 
Foresters"  of  Rosa  Mackenzie  Kettle,  and 
in  more  recent  semi-historical  novels  by 
the  late  S.  R.  Crockett  and  by  Mr.  Marriott 
Watson.  The  latter's  novel  "  The  House 
in  the  Downs  "  deals  with  smuggling  days  in 
Sussex,  and  in  Mr.  James  Blyth's  "A 
Hazardous  Wooing "  we  are  given  a  vivid 
picture  of  kindred  adventure  on  the  East 
Coast.  Mr.  Headon  Hill  varies  the  scene 
for  us  in  his  exciting  story  of  more  recent 
times,  "The  Cottage  in  the  Chine,"  which 
deals  with  the  importing  of  contraband 
goods  by  means  of  dummy  blocks  of  marble, 
under  pretence  of  reviving  the  quarrying 
industry  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  where  the 
scenes  described  in  the  tale  take  place. 
Other  notable  books  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  this  article  in  connection  with 
the  places  and  scenes  represented  in  them. 

In  verse  the  smuggler's  trade  has  played 
a  grimly  impressive  part  in  various  old 
ballads  and  in  some  of  the  best  passages  of 
"  The  Ingoldsby  Legends."  Who  that  read 
it  in  youth  has  forgotten  the  "  Smuggler's 
Leap"  over  the  chalk  pit  of  formidable 
depth  near  the  hamlet  of  Acol,  in  the  Island 
of  Thane t,  where  tradition  says  that  a 
riding  officer  from  Sandwich,  named  Anthony 
Gill,  lost  his  life  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  while  in  pursuit  of  a 
smuggler,  owing  to  the  fog,  in  which  both 
the  fugitive  and  his  pursuer  went  over  the 
precipice,  so  that  still 

You  may  see,  if  you  will,  the  ghost  of  old  Gill 
Grappling  the  ghost  of  Smuggler  Bill, 
And  the  ghost  of  the  dapple-grey  lying  between  'em— 
I'm  told  so — I  can't  say  1  know  one  who's  seen  'em. 

After  an  interval  of  neglect  by  the  poets, 
the  smuggler  comes  into  his  own  again  in 
verse  as  modern  as  Eudyard  Kipling's  fine 
ballad  on  the  subject. 


THE  CAPTAIN 
IN  KHAKI 

By   H.    B.    MARRIOTT   WATSON 

Illustrated  by   Lucien    Davis 


EYELYN  stood  looking  into  her  mirror 
with  engrossed  interest,  her  heart 
beating  in  a  heavy  rhythm.  She  had 
taken  off  her  hat  and  coat,  in  which  she 
had  travelled  that  warm  summer  day,  and  had 
partially  changed  into  a  light  indoor  gown. 
But  at  that  moment  she  was  not  thinking  of 
her  dress,  but  of  her  face.  It  showed  in  the 
glass  delicately  pallid,  with  pleasant  moulding 
and  youthful  curves.  Her  nose  was  straight, 
and  her  mouth  a  thick-drawn  red  line  ;  her 
eyes  were  curiously  almond-shaped  and  grey 
in  colour.  She  arrested  the  attention  easily, 
and  the  general  impression  was  one  of  nervous 
tension  and  excitability.  Apparently  satisfied 
with  what  she  saw  in  the  glass,  she  completed 
her  dressing,  and  then  glanced  quickly  at  the 
door,  which  was  now  half-opened.  A  girl's 
face  appeared  at  the  opening. 

"  Evelyn."  she  said  eagerly,  "  are  you 
coming  ?  We  are  waiting.  I  do  feel  so 
excited  ! " 

Evelyn  Melbury  smiled,  and  her  smile  was 
very  charming,  striking  light  in  her  face  and 
bringing  out  its  beautiful  points. 

"  I  am  coming,"  she  cried,  "  but  you 
mustn't  hurry  me.  I  can't  tell  you  all  at 
once." 

"  Oh,  but  we  may  ask  questions,  mayn't 
we  ?  " 

"I'll  answer  some — any  Fcan." 

She  went  to  the  door,  and  her  sister — a 
girl  of  eighteen — put  her  arm  through  hers, 
and  so  they  descended  the  stairs.  In  the 
dining-room  were  two  other  girls — Phoebe, 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  Peggy,  fifteen. 

"  Now  I  "  said  Celia  expectantly  and  breath- 
lessly. 

Evelyn  sat  down.  "Well,  I  don't  know 
where  to  begin,"  she  said. 

"  When  did  you  meet  him  ?  "  gushed  Peggy. 

"  Oh,  just  soon  after  I  got  to  Brighton. 
You  know,  when  Kitty  Mario w  and  I  decided 


to  go  there,  when  we  got  our  fortnight  from 
the  office,  she  hadn't  a  ghost  of  a  notion  that 
her  cousin  was  there." 

"  Her  cousin  ?  "exclaimed  Phoebe. 

"  Yes,  he  is  her  cousin.  He  was  on  leave, 
and  had  gone  to  Brighton.  We  met  him 
on  the  front  quite  accidentally.  Kitty  teas 
surprised.  Then  we  went  to  the  music  on 
the  pier,  you  know,  and  it  was  delightful !  " 
Evelyn  had  an  ecstatic  silence,  in  which  she 
could  conjure  up  the  dramatic  situation  with 
all  its  dreamy  sentiment. 

"  But  when  did  he  propose  ?  "  asked  Celia, 
with  unction. 

"  Oh,  that  was  later — about  a  week  after- 
wards." 

"  Was  that  when  you  wrote  about  a  man 
who " 

Evelyn  nodded  smilingly.     "  Of  course,  it 

is  not  exactly  an  engagement Well,  yes, 

it  is.  But  we  are  keeping  it  secret  until  his 
mother  knows." 

"  What's  he  like  ?  "  cried  eager  Peggy. 

Evelyn  almost  closed  her  eyes.  "  He  is 
tall  and  dark,  and  very,  very  handsome," 
she  said  lingeringly,  "  and,  oh,  so  very 
distinguished-looking  ! " 

"  How  old  is  he  ?  " 

Evelyn  thought.   "About  thirty,"  she  said. 

"  What's  he  in  ?  "  This  from  Phoebe,  the 
eldest,  who,  at  twenty- three,  was  engaged  to 
a  young  lawyer,  not  in  khaki. 

Evelyn's  pretty  eyes  drifted  out  of  her 
dream  to  her  sister. 

."  He  is  a  captain  in  the— the  Artillery, 
and  he  has  been  recommended  for  the 
Militarv  Cross.  Kitty  thinks  he  will  get 
the  D.S.O." 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  got  the 
Y.C.  also,"  said  Phcebe  dryly,  and  not  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  envy. 

"  What  does  it  feel  like  ?  "  inquired  Peggy 
confidentially. 
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A  blnsh  stained  Evelyn's  pretty  pallor 
momentarily. 

44  Oh,  how  can  I  tell  yon?"  she  said. 
"  Little  girls  don't  know  about  such  things." 

"You  didn't  tell  us  his  name,  Evelyn," 
said  Celia  suddenly. 

"  His  name  is  Jack,"  said  her  sister,  as  if 
lingering  on  the  name  affectionately. 

"  But  what  else  ?  "  cried  Peggy.  "  Jack 
what  ?  " 

Evelyn  glanced  hastily  at  the  door. 
"  Here's  mother.  Now,  girls,  not  a  word  ! 
It's  a  dead  secret  from  mother." 

Mrs.Melbury,  who  entered  at  this  juncture, 
was  a  mild,  affectionate  woman  of  the  old 
type,  who  took  consistently  and  with  resig- 
nation the  attitude  of  u  I  don't  know  what 
girls  are  coming  to."  Her  ducklings  were 
beyond  her,  and  went  swimming  in  strange 
waters.  Of  course,  the  War  excused  Evelyn's 
being  in  a  Government  office  and  having  so 
much  odd  independence  ;  but,  what  with  the 
War  and  modern  notions,  life  was  all  topsy- 
turvy. She  saw  nothing  now  in  the  faces  of 
her  children  or  in  their  alert  excitement, 
save  the  result  of  Evelyn's  return  from  her 
seaside  holiday ;  and  though  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Evelyn's  injunction  was 
regarded,  it  was  regarded  all  that  evening. 

She  went  to  bed  rather  late,  and  tired  from 
her  journey  and  the  talk,  which,  during  her 
mother's  absence,  had  always  veered  round 
to  the  subject  of  her  engagement.  She  lay 
awake,  gazing  into  the  semi-darkness  of  her 
room,  and  her  mind  went  over  her  revelation 
with  thrills.  She  had  astonished  her  sisters, 
and  she  felt  she  had  given  Phoebe  "one"  for 
her  airs  as  an  engaged  girl.  She  was  sure 
Phoebe  was  annoyed,  which,  alas,  gladdened 
her.  Then  the  excitement  of  Celia  and 
Peggy  was  as  incense  to  her.  She  contem- 
plated mentally  the  picture  she  had  drawn 
of  the  captain  in  khaki.  It  was  just  as  she 
had  wanted  him  to  be — a  fine,  tall,  brave 
fellow,  with  dark  hair  and  an  engaging  smile. 
He  was  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  of  course, 
and  he  had  a  splendid  sense  of  fun.  Also  he 
was  romantic. 

She  liked  the  name  "Jack"  she  had  given 
him,  though  it  had  been  given  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  There  were  one  or  two  points 
she  must  think  out.  The  surname  was 
rather  a  trouble,  and  then  there  was  the 
correspondence.  She  must  get  Kitty  to  help 
her  there.  It  could  be  managed  somehow. 
Or  stay — she  could  say  the  letters  all  went 
to  the  office.  Yes,  that  would  be  the  best 
plan. 

She   became   drowsy,  and   her  imaginary 


captain  drifted  before  her  closing  eyes,  so 
handsome,  so  devoted.  She  was  glad  she  had 
done  it.  Home  life  and  office  life  would  be 
so  dull  after  the  holiday,  unless  there  was 
something  to  relieve  the  monotony.  And 
her  mother  needn't  know.     She  fell  asleep. 

The  girls  were  true  to  their  faith  and  their 
injunctions.  They  did  not  tell  "mother," 
but  there  had  been  no  other  restriction  upon 
them,  so  they  told  Josephine — it  was  news 
too  greatly  exciting  and  romantic  to  keep 
hushed  up— and,  naturally,  Josephine,  being 
married  and  regarding  herself  in  the  light  of 
a  co-equal  with  her  mother,  told  the  latter. 
Mrs.  Melbury,  for  all  her  helplessness,  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  her  to  take  a  parental 
,  hand  in  the  extraordinary  affair.  Her  ideas 
of  the  modern  girl  were  in  rapid  process  of 
education,  but  she  felt  there  were  limits. 
Josephine  told  her  so. 

"  Who  on  earth  is  he  ?  "  she  asked  of  her 
mother,  as  if  she  could  be  expected  to  know. 
"  You  don't  even  know  his  name — at  least, 
the  girls  don't.  They  say  she  says  it's  Jack. 
Jack  what  ?  It  all  comes  of  you  letting 
her  go  into  one  of  those  ridiculous  Govern- 
ment offices  at  her  age.  He  is  probably  a 
swindler." 

"  But  the  girls  say  he  is  Miss  Marlow's 
cousin,"  protested  Mrs.  Melbury  weakly. 

"  Who  is  Miss  Marlow  ? "  demanded 
Josephine  again  with  scorn.  "You  have 
never  seen  her,  and  from  all  accounts  she 
must  be  a  pretty  baggage." 

So  Mrs.  Melbury,  worked  up  to  the  point 
of  maternal  authority,  opened  fire.  Evelyn, 
having  already  learnt  of  the  leakage  of  her 
secret,  was  forewarned,  but  hardly  forearmed. 

Things  looked  like  getting  difficult.  Once 
committed  to  a  course  of  deception,  she  did 
not  see  where  it  was  to  end.  She  looked 
dowrn  vistas,  and  turned  from  them  shudder- 
ing. It  w7as  of  no  use.  She  must  face  one 
crisis  at  a  time. 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

She  had  speculated  on  that,  and  let  her 
imagination  carry-  her  on  recklessly. 

"  Coverdale,"  said  she. 

Coverdale  sounded  so  romantic,  and  she 
vaguely  remembered  to  have  read  some 
poetry  about  a  man  named  Coverdale. 

Mrs.  Melbury,  egged  on  by  Josephine, 
exacted  more  details. 

"  What  wras  he  before  the  War  ?  " 

"  Oh  " — Evelyn's  mind  hastily  adjusted 
itself — "  in  business,"  she  averred. 

"  What  business  ?  " 

"  I— I  didn't  ask,"  she  faltered.  "  I—I 
only   thought  of    him.      But    he    is    quite 
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well  off.  He  has  more  than  a  thousand  a 
year.'; 

This,  indeed,  was  the  only  satisfactory  part 
of  the  irregular  business,  and  Mrs.  Melbury 
perpended. 

"He  will  have  to  apply  for  your  hand 
in  proper  form,1'  she  said,  with  austere 
maternalifcy. 


day,"  said  cynical  Josephine.  But,  after  all, 
it  was  something  to  have  a  thousand  a  year 
and  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  so  the  affair  w7as 
allowed  to  drift,  only  with  the  stipulation  that 
Jack  should  formally  call  and  go  through  the 
conventions  suited  to  the  case. 

No  letters  came  to  the  house,  for,  as  Evelyn 
explained,  he  wrote  to  her  at  the  office,  and 


'  I  can  speak  to  you  because  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  and  you  don't  know  who  I  am,  and,  when 
we  part,  it  will  be  never  to  meet  again.'  " 


"Of  course,"  said  Evelyn,  and,  having 
emerged  successfully  from  the  encounter,  drew 
once  more  and  proudly  on  her  imagination. 
"  Jack  is  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  knows 
exactly  wmat  is  necessary." 

This  also  was  rather  satisfactory,  as  Mrs. 
Melbury  explained  to  Josephine. 

"  I  should  think  he  was  all  right.  He  is  a 
gentleman  and  has  a  thousand  a  year." 

"Look  at  the  stories  in  the  paper  every 


he  was  now  back  in  France.  When  he 
returned  on  leave  again,  he  would  call.  These 
letters  gave  some  trouble  to  Evelyn,  but  they 
also  gave  rein  to  her  imagination.  She 
rendered  to  her  sisters  tit-bits  from  them 
— descriptions  of  battlefields,  life  in  the 
trenches,  miraculous  escapes,  and  pitiful 
stories  of  hardships  suffered  by  her  Jack.  Of 
course,  love-letters  were  sacred,  and  only 
Peggy  asked  to  see  them — a  privilege  she  was 
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abruptly  denied.  There  was  talk  of  inviting 
Kitty  to  call — Kitty,  who  was  destined,  it 
seemed,  to  become  a  near  connection — but 
Evelyn  managed  to  evade  this,  and  Kitty 
happily  solved  the  problem  by  getting  married 
herself  and  going  off  to  the  wilds  of  the 
West.     So  that  peril  vns  escaped. 

Evelyn  bought  herself  a  nice  ring.  She 
could  not  afford  the  ring  she  knew  her  Jack 
would  have  given  her,  but  it  was  quite  a 
nice  ring,  and  took  two  whole  weeks1  salary. 
Looking  at  it  affectionately,  she  almost 
believed  she  was  engaged.  Young  men  came 
to  the  house  at  Hampstead,  most  of  them  in 
khaki,  but  they  were  not  to  her  taste,  though 
she  did  not  mind  dallying  with  them.  This 
led  to  a  real  triumph,  for  Celia,  bustling  and 
eager, angrily  charged  her  with  "carrying  on." 

"  An  engaged  girl  like  you  has  no  right  to 
go  on  like  that,"  exclaimed  indignant  Celia, 
sore  because  her  prize  seemed  to  have  been 
cut  out  from  under  her  nose.  Surely, 
reflected  Evelyn's  subconsciousness,  she  was 
engaged.  In  the  end,  however,  the  drama 
became  trying.  She  had  outlived  its  surprises, 
as  had  the  rest  of  the  household,  and 
presently  trouble  about  Jack's  non-appearance 
would  arise.  Already  her  mother  was  com- 
plaining that  he  had  never  had  the  decency  to 
write  to  her.  Evelyn  got  tired  of  promising  : 
"  When  he  comes  back,  he'll  come  and  see 
you." 

It  became  necessary  for  something  to 
happen  to  enlist  attention  and  to  bring  the 
play  to  a  close.  Her  ingenious  mind  saw 
the  chance  of  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  She  wanted  a  few  days'  holiday,  and 
she  announced,  on  return  from  the  office 
one  evening,  that  Jack  was  wounded.  She 
announced  it  tragically,  and  enjoyed  the 
sensation  the  news  created  among  her  sisters. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  asked  Phoebe. 

"  In  France."     (That  was  safe.) 

"  Are  you  going  to  him  ?  "  asked  Peggy,  in 
excitement. 

"  Those  things  are  not  done,"  said  Mrs. 
Melbury. 

"  Oh,  he  is  sure  to  be  sent  to  England," 
said  Evelyn,  thinking  of  her  projected 
holiday. 

So  he  was.  Evelyn  made  the  announce- 
ment one  day  with  rather  a  flurried  air.  She 
had  just  returned  from  an  interview  with  her 
chief  at  the  office,  who  liked  her,  but  had  to 
be  persuaded  in  giving  her  leave.  But  it 
was  June,  and  the  sea  called,  and,  of  course, 
she  had  to  meet  Jack.  It  was  this  statement 
that  turned  the  scale  in  her  favour.  The 
chief  assented. 


"  You  can  have  four  days,  then,  Miss 
Melbury." 

Four  days !  There  was  time  enough 
within  them  to  enjoy  herself  and  to— well, 
to  dispose  of  Jack  somehow.  Jack  was  be- 
coming, not  a  nuisance,  but  a  difficulty.  Jack 
could  not  go  on  being  postponed  ;  he  must 
either  come  up  to  the  scratch  or  disappear. 
The  question  thus  was  :  How  best  could  he 
disappear  ?  It  all  went  very  well  until  she 
reached  the  station,  where  her  mother  saw 
her  off  to  Eastbourne.  Jack,  you  must 
understand,  was  in  a  hospital  there.  Mrs. 
Melbury  sprang  the  awful  news  upon  her  at 
the  last  moment. 

"  Well,  take  care  of  yourself,  child.  And 
you  won't  be  lonely.  Celia  is  going  to  join 
you  to-morrow." 

Aghast,  Evelyn  protested.  "  Celia  !  Oh, 
but,  mother,  I  don't  want  Celia  !  " 

But  Mrs.  Melbury's  Victorian  notions  of 
propriety  would  not  suffer  this.  It  wras  all  very 
well  for  Evelyn  to  have  taken  a  holiday  with 
Kitty,  but  when  it  came  to  going  alone  to  see 
her  fiance — well,  it  simply  wasn't  done. 

Evelyn  had  a  wretched  journey,  to  East- 
bourne, and  had  looked  for  such  apleasant  one. 
She  had  half  formulated  a  plan  by  which 
Jack  was  to  die  of  wounds — a  splendid  hero. 

But  how  was  that  to  be  accomplished  with 
Celia  present  ?  The  more  she  considered 
the  problem,  the  more  dreadful  it  appeared. 
She  passed  most  of  the  day  in  distress,  and 
scarcely  was  aware  of  the  shining  sea,  and 
Beachy  Head,  and  the  concourse  of  summer- 
clad  people.  She  sat  out  on  a  seat  on  the 
parade  in  the  evening,  and  pondered  her 
fate.  Celia  would  come  and  discover  there 
was  no  Jack.  And  then  her  little  fictitious 
castle  of  cards  came  tumbling  about  her. 
She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept. 

There  were  plenty  of  soldiers  in  the  town, 
some  from  neighbouring  camps  and  others 
from  hospitals.  One  of  the  latter  was  seated 
on  the  next  bench,  and  in  the  cool,  quiet 
evening  light  had  been  occasionally  glancing 
at  the  girl.  As  had  been  said,  she  was  rather 
an  arresting  figure.  She  wept  and  looked 
forlorn,  weeping  and  very  desolate  and 
pitiful.  He  got  up  slowly  and  deliberately 
walked  towards  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "  can  I 
help  ?     You  are  in  distress." 

Evelyn  started  and  mopped  her  eyes  with 
her  handkerchief.  She  sat  bolt  upright. 
Before  her  was  a  tall  man,  an  officer  with  a 
blue  band  on  his  arm,  a  captain,  she  saw  at 
once.  He  was  dark,  and  had  friendly  eyes. 
Where  had  she  seen  him  ? 
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"  I  don't  want  to  intrude,"  he  said  apolo- 
getically, and   his   voice  was  very  musical, 

"  but  I  thought,  perhaps You  haven't 

lost  your  ticket  ?  "  he  asked  hopefully,  out  of 
a  sudden  inspiration. 

"  No-o,"  said  Evelyn.  She  liked  his  looks, 
and  his  face  seemed  familiar.  She  was  a 
modern  girl,  and  also  she  was  a  simple  girl, 
and  impulsive.  So  she  spoke  almost  without 
thinking — his  voice  was  so  kind. 

"I  am  miserable.  I  have  been  telling 
lies." 

"  So  have  I,  often,"  he  said,  nodding  as  if 
he  comprehended  everything. 

"  They  always  find  you  out,"  said  Evelyn 
bitterly. 

He  pondered  this.  "M'm — yes,  some- 
times," he  said.  "  One  or  two  -of  mine 
haven't." 

"  What  sort  ?  "  she  asked  interestedly.     . 

"  Oh,  well,  military  lies.  What  sort  were 
yours  ?  " 

"  I — I  let  my  people  think  I  was  engaged," 
she  blurted  out. 

He  considered  this,  and  he  also  considered 
her.     He  wras  still  standing  in  front  of  her. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  thoughtfully, 
"that  the  hypothesis  is  an  egregious  one. 
You  see,  you  might  easily  be." 

"  But  I  am  not,"  she  almost  snapped. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  your  own  fault,"  he 
said  pleasantly. 

Evelyn  had  an  impulse  of  confidence. 

"  You  don't  understand,"  she  said.  "  I  can 
speak  to  you  because  I  don't  know  who  you 
are,  and  you  don't  know  who  I  am,  and, 
when  we  part,  it  will  be  never  to  meet 
again." 

The  young  man  murmured  something 
which  sounded  like  a  polite  protest,  and  then 
more  clearly  :  "  If  you  would  like  to  tell  me, 
and  it  wTould  relieve  your  mind " 

That  was  just  it — it  would  relieve  her 
surcharged  emotions.  The  captain  in  khaki 
sat  down  on  the  seat.  He  had  a  beautifully 
sympathetic  air,  and  he  modestly  looked  out 
into  the  sea.  So  in  staccato,  hurried  fashion, 
with  periodic  halts  and  hiatuses,  Evelyn's 
tale  gushed  forth.  As  she  progressed,  she 
felt  a  burning  sense  of  shame,  and  this 
brought  her  at  last  to  a  stop  abruptly. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  young  man, 
after  a  short  silence,  in  which  she  waited 
fearfully  for  condemnation — "  it  seems  to  me 
rather  a  lark.  You  see,  you  haven't  done 
anyone  any  harm."  And  for  the  first  time 
since  she  began  her  story,  he  looked  at  her. 
There  was  a  faintly  amused  expression  in  his 
eyes,  but  be  did  not  smile. 


"  No,  there  is  no  one  harmed,"  she  agreed 
palpitantly  ;  "  but  you  see  what  an  awful  hole 
I  put  my  sister  in  by  my  folly." 

"By  your  joke,"  he  corrected  mildly. 
"  Of  course,  your  sister  is  the  trouble.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  her  coming,  you  could  have 
killed  him  off." 

"That's  just  what  I  thought  of  doing," 
she  said  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  well,  poor  fellow,  there  is  enough 
real  killing  as  it  is.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
to  be  so  ruthless." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  "  almost 
wailed  Evelyn. 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  ?  "  he  asked,  gazing  at 
her,  and  now  he  was  smiling.  Where  had 
she  seen  him  ?     In  a  dream  ? 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  What  was  his  name  ?  "  he  asked  evasively. 

"  I — I  called  him  Jack — Jack  Coverdale." 

"  And  he  was  a  captain,"  he  said  thought- 
fully. And  then  :  "  Well,  you  might  kill  him 
later,  if  you  want  to,  but  it  can't  be  done 
between  now  and  your  sister's  arrival.  Nor 
is  there  any  need  to.  Let's  keep  up  the 
lark  a  little  longer.  One  of  my  names  is 
Jack,  and  I  am  a  captain." 

"  Oh  !  "  Dismay,  wTonder,  doubt,  and  a 
sort  of  relief  blended  in  Evelyn's  exclama- 
tion, but  doubt  and  something  more  were 
uppermost. 

"  It's  impossible.  I  don't  know  you  or 
anything  about  you,"  she  said  shortly,  and 
rose  suddenly. 

He  rose,  too.  "  All  the  better,"  he  said. 
"  As  you  say,  we  don't  know  each  other.  I 
don't  even  know  your  name,  and  to-morrow, 
or  the  day  after,  say,  we  shall  be  far  apart, 
and  never  meet  again,  as  you  say." 

He  was  walking  with  her  along  the  parade, 
wThen  suddenly  he  staggered,  and  seemingly 
would  have  fallen  but  for  an  effort  on  his 
part.  Evelyn  instinctively  held  him  up  with 
her  two  hands,  wondering. 

"  Awfully  sorry,"  he  said,  and  his  face 
reddened.  "  The  fact  is,  I  got  it  in  the  leg, 
and  something  gives  way  now  ancf  then.  I 
hope  I  didn't  hurt  you." 

"  Oh,  poor  thing,"  she  cried,  "  you  were 
wounded  there  ! " 

He  seemed  uncomfortable,  "  Shrapnel," 
he  said.  "  They  didn't  get  it  all  out — must 
have  cut  ligaments  or  something.  Sorry  to 
have  been  a  nuisance." 

It  did  not  seem  possible  to  leave  him 
now,  as  Evelyn  had  intended.  They  con- 
tinued walking. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  can  manage  ? "  she 
asked  anxiously. 
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"Thanks  awfully,  yes.  It  won't  come  on 
again.  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  the  pier 
to  hear  the  music." 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly,  almost 
pathetically,  she  thought. 

"  They  have  good  music  there,"  she  said 
simply,  and  without  a  word  more  they  found 
themselves  going  together  in  that  direction. 
They  sat  together  and  listened  to  the  band 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  Evelyn  said  she 
must  be  going.     He  stood  up. 

"  I  say,"  he  said,  "  what  about  keeping  up  . 
that  joke  just  over  to-morrow?     I  may  be 
shifted    to    a    convalescent    place   the   day 
after." 

If  that  were  so Evelyn's  lieart  was 

beating  fast. 

"  Only  for  to-morrow,"  she  said  quickly 
and  in  a  low  voice. 

"  May  I  start  by  seeing  you  back  ?  "  he 
asked  humbly. 

"  No,"  said  she  decisively. 

"  Oh,  well,  we'll  meet  to-morrow  when 
your  sister  comes,"  he  said,  in  an  off-hand 
friendly  way,  "but- 1  must,  know  what  to 
call  you,  you  know." 

Of  course.  She  blushed  like  a  rose. 
"  My  name  is  Evelyn,"  said  she. 

"  Good  night,  Miss  Evelyn."     He  saluted. 

"  I  mean  my  Christian  name,"  she  said 
hastily. 

"  Good  night,  Evelyn."  She  blushed 
again.  When  she  had  gone,  she  felt  angry 
with  him  for  saying  that,  but  her  conscience 
reflected  that  she  had  practically  invited 
him  to  say  it.  Well,  she  was  in  for  it  now, 
and  at  least  it  could  do  no  harm,  and  it 
would  break  her  fall.  So  she  comforted 
herself,  and,  indeed,  slept  with  an  astonishing 
sense  of  relief  and  even  of  expectation.  It 
was  really  an  adventure. 

Celia  duly  arrived  and  was  met  by  her 
sister  at  the  station. 

"  How's  Jack  ? "  was  the  first  question 
that  bubbled  out  of  her  eager  lips. 

"  He's  better  than  I  expected  to  find  him," 
said  Evelyn  coolly  ;  "  he  is  allowed  out  a 
little." 

"  When  shall  I  see  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  to-day,  if  you  are  good.  He  said  he 
would  meet  me  on  the  parade  this  morning 
before  lunch."  This  was  said  carelessly. 
Celia  was  estatic. 

"  Oh,  how  splendid  !  I  wish  I  had  a 
soldier  lover." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  too  young,"  said 
Evelyn,  who  was  pleased.  Her  triumphs 
were  not  yet  ended. 

Jack   was    on    the    parade,  as    she   had 


expected,  and  he  had  evidently  been  waiting 
some  time. 

"You  didn't  tell  me  you  would  be  so 
late,"  he  said  plaintively. 

"  I  had  to  meet  Celia,"  responded  Evelyn, 
and  made  the  introduction.     Celia  gushed. 

"Oh,  Captain  Coverdale,  I  wanted  ever 
so  much  to  meet  you  !  When  were  you 
wounded  ?     Is  it  pretty  bad  ?  " 

When  these  questions  and  others  had  been 
disposed  of,  they  took  a  turn  on  the  pier  ;  but 
they  didn't  talk  like  lovers,  as  Celia  had 
anticipated,  and  she  mentioned  the  fact  in 
the  letter  she  wrote  home  that  afternoon, 
from  which  I  venture  to  take  a  few  extracts. 

"  He  is  a  dear.  He  is  ever  so  handsome, 
dark,  and  just  what  Evelyn  described.  And 
his  eyes  !  I  call  him  Jack,  not  Captain 
Coverdale.  He  asked  me  to.  I  don't  think 
Evelyn  quite  liked  it.  But  she  has  got  all 
of  him,  so  why  can't  I  have  just  that  little  ? 
He  is  awfully  gone  on  her,  but  she  doesn't 
show  much  herself.  She  is  quite  stand-offish 
at  times.  I  am  sure  I  shouldn't  be,  if  I  had 
him.  He  fell  against  Evy  once,  because  of 
his  horrid  wound.  I  wish  it  had  been  me. 
I  let  them  alone  sometimes—you  have  to — 
but  once  or  twice  Evy  turned  round  and 
waited  for  me  to  come  up.  It  was  funny. 
I  didn't  think  she  would  be  shy  like  that. 
I  shouldn't.  He  took  us  to  lunch  at  the 
big  hotel,  and  we  had  wine  and  lots  of 
things." 

It  was  true  that  he  had  taken  them  to 
lunch  ;  it  was  also  true  that  he  took  them 
to  a  concert  in  the  evening,  but  that  was 
after  Celia's  letter  had  been  written.  He 
also  arranged  to  meet  them  on  the  following 
morning. 

"  We  must  make  the  most  of  our  time,"  he 
said  ;  "  you  have  only  the  four  days,  Evelyn." 

Celia,  you  see,  had  babbled  ;  and  Celia 
did  more  babbling  in  her  letters  home. 
Evelyn  had  to  accept  the  risks  and  respon-' 
sibilities  she  had  courted.  They  went  to 
concerts,  they  went  to  theatres,  they  had 
luncheons  and  teas,  and  went  walks,  climbed 
Beaehy  Head,  and  sat  watching  the  wild 
waves.  Sometimes,  as  Celia  explained  in 
her  letters,  she  herself  abstained,  like  a 
thoughtful  sister.  But  four  days  is  not  an 
£eon,  and  four  days  soon  came  to  an  end. 
Evelyn  must  be  back  in  the  office  on  the 
following  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

Jack  saw  them  off  at  the  station  in  the 
afternoon,  and  while  Celia  was  purchasing 
some  papers  they  spoke. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "I  have 
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enjoyed  it.      It  has  been   very  good  fun. 
I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  it  a  little." 

"  You  have  been  awfully  good,"  she  said 
rather  nervously. 

"And  now,"  said  he,  "we  pass  out  of 
each  other's  lives,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Evelyn.  She  was  plucking 
at  her  gloves. 

"And  the  way  is  clear  for  you  now  to 
kill  Jack."  She  said  nothing,  but  seemed 
to  be  watching  a  train.  "  You  see,"  he 
went  on,  "  I  shall  be  going  to  my  depot  for 
a  month  or  so,  and  it  will  be  very  easy.  I 
will  write  to  you  from  there,  and  then  I 
shall  be  going  back  to  France — hurried  out 
without  leave,  you  knowT,  and  no  time  to 
call  anywhere.     And  then  I  can  be  killed." 

"But    you   won't — you    won't "   She 

didn't  finish. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be  going  back,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  won't— you  won't "    Again 

she  didn't  finish. 

"  Be  killed  ?  I  hope  not.  But  Jack  can 
be.     It's  all  as  simple  as  A  B  C." 

Evelyn  said  nothing,  for  Celia  was  joining 
them. 

"  When  are  you  coming  to  call,  Jack,  to 
see  mother  ? "  she  asked,  her  young  face 
flushed  with  interest. 

"  Oh,  as  soon  as  they'll  give  me  leave. 
In  a  month  or  so,"  he  replied  smilingly. 

He  said  good-bye,  but,  to  Celia's  surprise 
and  disappointment,  he  did  not  kiss  Evelyn. 

"  They  got  it  over  on  the  quiet,"  she 
concluded,  and  retailed  the  same  conclusion 
as  news  to  her  sisters  on  their  return.  Of 
course,  she  had  a  .great  deal  to  say  supple- 
mentary to  her  letters,  but  Evelyn  had.  very 
little.  Celia  explained  everything — how  Jack 
was  coming  to  see  them  when  he  got  leave, 
and  then  was  going  to  his  dep6t,  and  then 
to  France,  and  then — - —  They  all  turned 
expectant  eyes  towards  a  wedding,  all  save 
Evelyn. 

It  w*as  a  week  later  that  she  got  her  first 
love-letter.  It  was  a  real  love-letter,  couched 
in  proper  form  and  proper  terms. 

"  He  needn't  have  done  that,"  she 
reflected  uneasily.  "  I  told  him  they  never 
saw  my  letters."  "  Dearest  Evelyn "  was 
there,  and  "  Your  devoted  Jack."  She  put  it 
tremulously  away,  and  waited  if  by  chance 
there  should  be  another.  She  did  not  answer 
it.  .There  was  another.  In  fact,  three  came 
that  week — interesting  letters,  sketches  of  life 
in  hospital  and  barracks,  amusing  stories  of 
his  fellows,  little  bits  of  observation,  and 
poetical  remarks  about  the  scenery.  Evelyn 
put  them  all  away  carefully. 


"  I  shall  have  to  wait  about  two  months 
before  I  kill  Jack,"  she  reflected,  and  then 
shuddered. 

The  letters  continued  for  a  whole  month, 
and  then  suddenly  stopped ;  and  Evelyn 
experienced  a  sense  of  disappointment. 
Something  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  her 
life  ;  she  had  no  idea  that  they  had  meant  so 
much  to  her.     She  wondered  if  it  was  possible 

that  he  had  gone  back  to  France  and  been 

The  thought  was  too  dreadful.  In  her  mind 
she  had  now  a  clear  vision  that  the  reason  he 
had  seemed  familiar  to  her  was  that  he  was 
precisely  the  man  she  had  figured  in  her 
waking  dreams.  He  was  the  imaginary  Jack. 
And  now  it  had  all  passed  into  a  limbo  of 
nothingness.     The  joke  was  over. 

It  was  about  three  days  after  these  re- 
flections that  he  called.  He  came  at  a  time 
when  she  would  be  at  home — in  fact,  after  the 
evening  meal.  Evelyn  happened  to  be  up- 
stairs in  her  room,  and  the  maid,  answering 
the  ring  and  knock,  was  asked — 

"  Is  Mrs.  Melbury  in  ?  Captain  Coverdale." 

Celia  met  him,  in  high  excitement,  at  the 
drawing-room  door. 

"  Jack  !  Jack  !  "  she  cried,  almost  ecstatic- 
ally. "  Mother,  it's  Jack — Captain  Coverdale ! " 

Mrs.  Melbury  saw  a  tall,  straight  form 
entering  with  a  smile  that  propitiates  and  a 
deference  that  charms.  She  was  quite 
fluttered. 

"I  have  promised  myself  this  pleasure, 
Mrs.  Melbury,  for  a  long  time — it  seems  for 
an  eternity,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Melbury,  fluttered  still,  made  a 
suitable  reply. 

"  Tell  Evelyn,  dear,"  she  commanded. 

In  flocked  Phoebe  and  Peggy,  and,  indeed, 
Josephine  also,  who  had  been  dining  with 
her  mother  and  sisters.  There  was  an 
obvious  sensation  in  the  small  Hampstead 
home.  Evelyn,  fetched  by  Celia,  entered 
doubting,  wistful,  troubled,  and  almost  scared. 
Her  mind  was  in  a  chaotic  state.  Jack  rose 
and  went  to  her. 

"  So  glad  to  see  you  again,  dearest,"  he 
said,  and  he  kissed  her  on  the  cheek  without 
more  ceremony. 

It  was  like  a  blow  on  the  face  to  Evelyn. 
She  almost  staggered  under  it.  Her  heart 
hammered  under  her  bodice,  and  she  dimly 
heard  the  others  talking,  aware  that  he  still 
held  both  her  hands. 

"  How  horrid  of  him  !  How  horrid  of 
him  !  "  she  cried  to  herself.  "  He  is  taking 
advantage,  because  he  knows  that  I  can't  say 
anything."  But  she  could  not,  somehow, 
take  her  hands  away. 
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She  was  not  released  from  her  embarrass- 
ing confusion  until  Jack  went  out  of  the 
room  with  her  mother,  when  she  suddenly 
bolted  and  locked  herself  in  her  bedroom. 
"  How  horrid  of  him  !  "  The  kiss  smarted 
on  her  face  still.  How  horrid  of  him  when 
she  was  so  helpless  ! 

Celia  came  to  the  door  presently,  tried  the 
handle,  and  called  to  her. 

"  Jack  is  going,"  she  said  ;  "  hurry  up. 
Come  down.     He  is  asking  for  you." 

Evelyn's  troubled  heart  paid  no  heed, 
and  Celia  resumed  :  "  What's  the  matter, 
Bvy  ?  Jack's  going.  Don't  you  hear  ?  He 
is  leaving  for  France  to-morrow  early.  Oh, 
do  hurry  up  !  " 

That  brought  her  to  her  feet.  She  opened 
the  door  and  descended.  He  was  going  to 
France.  Would  he  kiss  her  again  ?  She  did 
not  care;  she  was  going  to  say  good-bye. 
She  entered  the  room,  and  he  was  alone, 
smiling,  debonair,  a  slightly  deprecating  look 
in  his  eyes. 

In  the  hall  and  in  the  other  room  exciting 
news  -was  flying  between  sister  and  sister. 
"  He  told  mother  he  had  three  thousand  a 
year  and  a  place  in  Hampshire." 

But  Evelyn  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  AH 
she  knew  was  that  an  unknown  man,  whose 


very  name  she  didn't  know,  had  kissed  her 
and  was  going  to  the  War.  He  did  not  kiss 
her  now,  but  his  smile  lingered. 

"  I've  just  asked  your  mother  if  I  may 
have  you.     May  I  ?  " 

It  was  such  a  simple  sentence,  such  a 
simple  question,  but  the  significance  and 
portent  of  it  struck  her  dumb.  She 
stammered  at  last :  "  I — I  don't  know  who 
you  are." 

"  My  name  is  Avery — also  Jack." 

Was  ever  a  proposal  of  marriage  made 
after  such  a  fashion  ?  She  did  not  answer 
it. 

"  But  you  said — they  would  think " 

"Oh,"  he  laughed,  "I  explained  to  Mrs.. 
Melbury.  It  was  a  Longfellow  joke — the 
poem  where  they  got  rather  mixed  up,  you 
know.  Isn't  there  a  line  in  it  :  '  Why  don't 
you  speak  for  yourself,  John  ? '  Well,  I'm 
John.     I  do." 

"  But  there's  Kitty,"  she  said  weakly,  while 
her  heart  thrummed. 

"Kitty?"  he  echoed.     "Oh,  that's   the 

girl Good  gracious,  dearest,  if  that's  all 

you  can  say  by  way  of  objection "     He 

did  not  finish,  but  quickly  advanced  two 
steps  and  kissed  her  again,  but  this  time  it 
was  not  on  the  cheek. 
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OUE  ship  bad  come  to  a  harbour  far 
east  of  Suez — we'll  call  it  Fever 
Port — at  the  beginning  of  evening, 
when  a  half  moon  was  trying  to  peep 
through  the  velvet  dusk.  There  were  a 
hundred  lights  upon  a  neighbouring  steamer, 
and  half  a  dozen  ashore.  Just  by  the 
gangway  a  couple  of  bumboats,  F.P.  i9  and 
F.P.  24,  bobbed  up  and  down  at  the  end 
of  the  painters  that  held  them  to  the  side 
rope.  Their  black  "  boys  "  shouted  when- 
ever they  bumped. 

Another  bumboat — number  indistinguish- 
able— shot  out  of  the  darkness.  Her  lateen 
sail  came  down  at  a  run,  and  she  banged 
into  F.P.  19  at  six  miles  an  hour.  That's 
how  they  bring  up  at  Fever  Port.  F.P.  19 
bumped  into  F.P.  24,  and  F.P.  24  bumped 
into  the  ship.  Three  pairs  of  black  boys 
held  on  to  something  with  boat-hooks,  and 
pushed  off  something  else  with  poles.  They 
all  shouted  something  like  "  Who-hoo-ya-ya ! " 
The  quartermaster  shouted  something  in 
nautical  Anglo-Saxon  at  them.  It's  no  use 
trying  to  get  it  printed.  Somehow  the  last 
boat  got  alongside  the  steps.  Six  men  in 
duck  suits  ascended  them,  and  brought  an 
atmosphere  of  hilarity  aboard. 

"E.T.C.,"  the  chief  officer  observed. 
(Who  said  he  couldn't  smile  ?)  He  meant 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  that  belts 
the  world  with  wire. 

I  was  pacing  the  deck  gloomily,  with  a 
touch  of  malaria,  or  perhaps  it  was  only  liver. 
I  ought  to  have  been  seasick,  and  I  hadn't 
been  ;  and  I  had  a  right  to  be  homesick,  and 
I  was.  A  jolly,  round  little  man  in  duck 
came  up  to  me. 

"  Aren't  you  Mr.  Oliver  from.  Hamp- 
stead  ?  "  he  suggested,  and  I  owned  to  the 
name.  He  had  known  me  by  sight  since  he 
was  a  lad,  he  claimed.  I  used  to  live  in 
Acacia  Road,  and  then  I  moved  to  Myrtle 


Grove,  and  then  I  took  Mr.  Drake's  old 
house.  More  people  know  Tom  Fool  than 
Tom  Fool  knows. 

We  sat  down  together  like  old  friends 
met.  He  was  sympathetic  about  malaria. 
He  advised  quinine  in  five-grain  tabloids, 
and,  failing  that,  whisky  and  soda  and  a  run 
ashore.  I'd  have  the  whisky  and  soda,  I 
said,  but  I  was  too  limp  to  run.  We  went 
into  the  smoking-room  and  began  the  cure. 
The  duck-clad  men  said  there  was  no  need 
to  run.  They  would  carry  me,  but  I'd 
have  to  go  ashore  to  their  mess. 

"  We  don't  see  many  people  out  here,"  a 
square-built  young  fellow  in  spectacles  told 
me.  "  It's  a  godsend  to  meet  the  friend  of 
a  friend." 

"Seriously,  sir,"  said  a  handsome  man 
who  looked  like  a  cavalry  officer,  u  we'd  like 
you  to  come.  We're  coming  back  to  the 
ship  after  dinner  to  see  one  of  our  chaps  off. 
He's  done  his  six  months — lucky  beggar  ! — 
and  moves  on  to  Santona.  She  won't  go 
out  to-night.  I  know  they  say  she  sails  at 
ten,  but  the  pilot  won't  take  her,  you'll  find. 
'  Anyhow,  we'll  have  you  back  on  the  gang- 
way at  nine-fifteen.  The  honour  of  the 
E.t.C. ! " 

I  knew  that  was  a  strong  oath,  so  I  went. 

The  moon  was  laughing  round  the  velvet 
curtains  now,  but  the  ship's  side  hid  her,  and 
I  went  down  the  gangway  into  a  sightless 
pit.  A  black  angel  held  up  a  lantern, 
and  I  found  a  footing  on  a-  thwart  and 
a  seat  on  a  white  cushion,  but  I  was  hauled 
off  that. 

"  You'll  have  to  sifc  on  the  gunwale," 
said  Jackson — he  was  the  man  who  dis- 
covered me.  "  The  wind  is  pretty  fresh. 
We'll  catch  it  when  we're  out  of  the  lee  of  the 
ship.     Now  she  goes  I  " 

Woof  !  We  heeled  over  so  suddenly  that 
we  were  almost  thrown  down  into  the  boat. 
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The  black  boys  yelled  and  let  the  sheet  run 
nearly  out. 

"My  feet  are  in  a  foot  of  water," 
protested  a  man  who  was  trying  to  grow 
a  beard.     They  called  him  Moses. 

"  That  won't  cover  them  !  "  said  Baker. 
"  You  don't  mind  drowning,  sir,  do  you  ? "- 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  I  assured  him.  "  I  rather  like 
it — in  good  company  !  " 

"  The  company's  all  right,"  Jackson 
commented,  "  except  the  sharks." 

"  These  things  don't  often  turn  over,"  the 
handsome  man  told  me.  "I've  been  here 
for  four  months,  and  only  upset  once.  The 
chaps  are  a  bit  lively  to-night.  You  see,  we 
have  to  keep  our  spirits  up.  It's  the  best 
antidote  to  fever." 

"  Much  of  that  ?  "  I  asked,  and  he  nodded. 

"  Last  week  there  were  only  two  out  of 
seven  at  dinner.     This   gale  you  came   up 

with    has    blown    it   away,   and    we're 

Hang  you  !     You'll  be  into  the  shore  !  " 

He  prodded  the  ebony  helmsman. 

"  Plenty  good,  sah  ! "  the  boy  assured 
him,  and  held  on  for  a  few  seconds  longer 
before  he  put  about,  and  we  scrambled  to 
the  other  side.  It  was  calm  under  the  shore, 
and  we  seemed  to  float  in  a  sulky  pool  of 
ink.  Then  a  gust  blewT  the  ink  into  moonlit 
indigo,  and  made  us  scramble  up  on  the 
gunwale  again. 

"  Plenty  much  blow  !  "  the  steersman 
remarked,  extending  his  grin.  Then  he 
dropped  the  tiller,  and  he  and  his  mate  let 
the  sail  down  on  top  of  us.  The  yard  caught 
my  thumb.  Bang  !  F.P.  30  brought  us  up. 
It's  lucky  that  the  F.P.'s  are  built  heavily. 

Two  men  in  duck  caught  hold  of  me — one 
at  each  side- -and  conducted  me  across  a 
couple  of  boats.  They  mistrusted  mv 
unpractised  footing,  and  the  honour  of  the 
E.T.C.  was  pledged  to  return  me  safely  to 
the  ship. 

"  Mind  the  green  steps,"  they  counselled, 
and  rushed  me  up  them.  When  we  were 
on  the  pier,  they  left  me*  to  Jackson,  in  case 
he  had  something  to  say  to  his  "  friend."  I 
hope  Iie'll  pass  the  word  for  the  future, 
though  I  had  never  spoken  to  him  before. 

He  had  something  to  say,  larded  between 
his  remarks  as  a  guide.  He  began  where 
they  always  begin — with  the  people  at  home. 

"  You  know  my  old  man's  house,"  he  said, 
"  next  but  one  to  Mansell's  place,  going  up 
the  hill,  just  before  you  come  to  the  church. 
I  dare  say  you  know  him  by  sight  ?  Yes. 
That's  the  old  chap.  Getting  a  bit  stoutish 
now.  This  is  the  Customs  House,  but  they 
don't     bother    us    much.      It's    'E.T.C; 


and  they  chalk  your  baggage  and  pass  you 
on.  I  don't  suppose  you'd  know  the  mother. 
She  doesn't  go  out  a  deal.  Writes  every 
mail  regular,  s  That's  the  Governor's  house. 
There  ought  to  be  a  sentry,  but  you  never 
know  where  to  find  him.  I  never  saw  such 
a  lot  !  They're  all  degradados.  Convicts  ? 
Well,  something  of  that  sort.  Some  wear 
numbers  and  some  don't,  but  I  can't  see 
much  difference  between  them.  I  was  think- 
ing that  perhaps  you  might  just  look  in  on 
the  old  people  and  tell  them  that  you've  seen 
me  out  here,  and  I  was  remarkably  well  and 
in  grand  spirits.  It'll  seem  more  first-hand 
than  a  letter.  Thanks  very  much.  It 
means  a  lot  to  the  old  people.  That's  the 
church.  You'll  see  it  better  round  here. 
You'll  lay  it  on  thick — that  I  was  looking 
well,  and  no  fever.  Well,  nothing  to  speak 
of.  That's  a  fact.  You  see,  I'm  practically 
teetotal.       Just     to-night    we're     sending 

Beeves  off,  and  so Here's  the  square. 

Ob,  yes,  there's  a  band.  Plays  twice  a  week, 
and  whenever  a  ship's  in.  It  isn't  bad  for 
niggers.  You  might  mention  the  band  to 
the  old  folk.  They'll  think  the  place  is  a 
sort  of  Folkestone.  Ha,  ha  !  The  show 
looks  all  right  in  the  moonlight,  but  it  wants 
a  lot  of  moonlight  to  make  it  go  down. 
You  can  see  it  all  in  three  half-hours,  and 
I've  been  here  three  weeks.  This  is  the 
park.  It's  principally  two  hard  tennis- 
courts.  There  are  four  seats  and  those 
trees  and  a  couple  of  flower-beds. 

"  I  came  here  rather  unexpectedly.  Old 
Johnson  went  off  suddenly,  and  they  cabled 
to  me  to  come  by  the  next  boat.  I  was  at 
Muskgrove  then.  There  was  a  ship  leaving 
that  afternoon,  and  I  came.  I've  settled  up 
his  affairs  nicely.  His  effects  are  going 
home  by  your  steamer.  I  know  that  thing 
the  band's  playing,  but  I  can  never  remember 
the  name.  *  Overture  to  Zampa.'  So  it  is. 
I  heard  it  on  Lowestoft  pier.  Some  of  our 
chaps  say  that  '  home '  always  makes  them 
think  of  London  and  the  grill  at  the  Criterion. 
Nothing  fit  to  eat  out  here.  Now,  my  idea 
is  the  old  pier  at  Lowestoft,  and  a  nice  cool 
snap  of  England  in  the  air,  and — and  people 
I  used  to  know.  The  old  folk  don't  know 
it  was  a  death  vacancy  here,  of  course. 
Anything  you  want  to  get  in  the  place  ? 
Picture  postcards  ?  Plenty  —  shilling  a 
packet,  coloured.  I'll  see  if  I  can  knock 
them  up  at  that  shop." 

The  shop,  however,  refused  to  be  knocked 
up.  A  youth  appeared  at  an  upper  window 
and  assured  us  that  it  was  "  much  too  closed 
for  this  night."     He  invited  us  politely  to 
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"  Go  hang  !  "  Jackson  apologised  for  him. 
He  explained  that  he  meant  it  for  the 
English  of  "  Good  evening." 

We  went  a  little  way  along  the  shore  to 
see  the  new  quarters  that  my  friend  was 
putting  up  for  the  E.T.C. — building  was 
his  line.  He  pointed  out  their  beauties 
enthusiastically,  and  he  grew  eloquent  upon 
the  subject  of  difficulties  overcome.  White 
masons  and  artificers  were  too  dear.  So  he 
trained  native  labour.  There  was  stone  on 
a  neighbouring  island,  but  no  one  to  quarry 
it.  So  he  imported  men  for  that.  The 
dhow  which  conveyed  the  stone  had  sunk. 
So  now  he  was  building  two  boats.  Mean- 
while he  had  extemporised  a  cutter-rig  in  a 
bumboat,  and  was  training  his  crew  in  that, 
finding  the  lateen  sail  clumsy  and  liable  to 
overturn  in  a  gust. 

"It's  like  righting  devils,"  he  remarked, 
"  to  do  work  out  here.  The  biggest  devil — 
after  the  fever — is  the  Customs.  Why,  a 
tank  that  cost  ninety  pounds  at  home  costs 
three  hundred  pounds  for  duty  in  this 
benighted  hole,  unless  you  can  make  them 
see  it's  a  case  for  a  special  rate."  Even  in 
the  moonlight  I  saw  a  wink.  And  he  rubbed 
his  hands  cheerfully. 

"  Fighting  devils  ! "  he  repeated,  with  a 
chuckle.  I  gathered  that  the  devil  of  work 
fought  a  six  months'  battle  with  the  devil  of 
fever  over  every  man  who  came  there,  and 
that  work  generally  won.  Win  or  lose,  I 
judged  that  the  fight  made  men. 

We  went  back  through  the  park  to  the 
mess.  A  gauze  door  —  thin  wire  gauze — 
guarded  the  grey  stone  courtyard,  and  all 
the  windows  were  covered  with  this  gauze. 
Once  in  a  way  a  mosquito  got  in,  Jackson 
said,  and  the  hunting  was  rare  fun.  It  was 
his  belief  that  the  mosquito  who  made  all 
his  courses  upon  white  man  did  no  harm. 
"  But  they  bite  these  dirty  black  devils  first, 
and  then  they  bite  us  :  and  then  the  fever 
comes.  ...  To  think  of  a  little  'mosk,' 
weighing  a  grain  or  so,  settling  a  great 
thirteen-stone  chap  like  old  Johnson  !  .  .  . 
You  won't  mention  Johnson  at  home,  of 
course." 

The  handsome  man  took  charge  of  me 
inside  the  mess.  He  had  finished  his 
dinner,  and  I  had  dined  aboard,  and  Jackson 
went  in  to  feed,  while  we  sat  in  the  court- 
yard,.which  had  a  table  and  chairs  and  books. 
There  was  a  platform  at  one  end.  That, 
they  told  me,  was  for  the  orchestra.  Evans 
played  a  fiddle,  and  Baker  a  tin  whistle,  and 
"  Moses  "  had  made  a  xylophone — being  the 
constructive    genius    of    the    party  —  and 


Jackson  played  a  footbath  as  a  drum.  They 
had  amateur  theatricals  occasionally,  and 
for  Christmas  they  meant  to  have  coloured 
paper  festoons  and  a  Christmas  tree. 

"  Anything  to  keep  the  fellows  cheerful, 
sir,"  the  handsome  man  told  me  confidentially. 
"A  lot  of  good  spirits,  and  a  minimum  of 
the  other  sort  of  spirits  !  That's  the  plan  !  " 
I  gathered  that  he  was  in  charge.  I  estimate 
that  he  is  worth  a  life  a  quarter  to  the  E.T.C. 
At  twenty  to  nine  he  summoned  the  others 
to  start.  Jackson  wasn't  quite  ready — he 
had  a  little  bit  of  business  to  do,  he  said — 
and  they  could  take  me,  and  he'd  come  after. 
I  suggested  that  I  could  wait  a  few  minutes, 
but  the  handsome  man  signified  dissent. 
They  had  guaranteed  to  put  me  on  the 
ship's  gangway  by  nine-fifteen,  he  pointed 
out,  and  the  E.T.C.  never  failed  in  its 
undertakings. 

"Get  your  overcoats,  boys,"  he  commanded, 
"and  we'll  be  off." 

"  Overcoats  ? "  I  remarked  in  surprise. 
"  Why,  the  air  fries  you  !  " 

"  It  is  a  little  custom  of  ours,"  he 
explained.  "When  we  visit  a  British  ship 
in  the  evening,  we  regard  an  overcoat  as  de 
regie y  He  winked.  So  did  the  other 
duck-clad  men. 

It  makes  me  wink  now  when  I  think  of 
the  custom. 

They  piloted  me  over  steps  and  through 
dark  places,  and  had  the  lantern  held  aloft 
for  me  to  get  into  the  boat.  The  tide  was 
offshore,  and  we  drifted  with  an  occasional 
stroke  of  the  oar. 

"  Talk  of  something  English,  sir,"  a  voice 
out  of  the  dark  asked;  and  I  ran  over  the 
doings  of  two  months  back,  before  I  left 
home. 

"  I'll  be  there  next  April,"  said  one  ;  and 
"  I'm  due  in  June,"  said  another ;  and 
everyone  knew  to  a  day  when  he  should  be 
due  to  start  for  Britain.  Somebody  started 
humming  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me." 

"Oh,  shut  up!"  said  the  square  man  in 
spectacles.  "  They  wouldn't  leave  their  little 
wooden  huts  for  us.  ...  I  believe  when  I 
land  in  England  I'll  fall  down  on  my  knees 
and  propose  to  the  first  white  girl  I  meet !  .  .  . 
That's  the  best  thing  in  England — to  talk 
to  a  nice  little  white  lady.  It  seems  to— to 
make  you  a  civilised  gentleman  again  ! " 

"  My  crust  of  bread  and  liberty  !  "  Moses 
commented. 

"Crust  of  bread!  You  old  hypocrite!" 
cried  someone.  "You  know  you  schemed 
to  come  here  for  the  extra  allowances  to 
save  up  and  marry  her  ! " 
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The j  explained  to  me,  three  at  the  time, 
how  they  had  detected  the  mendacity  of  the 
misogyny  of  Moses— the  alliteration  had 
evidently  been  thought  out  carefully.  He 
had  never  been  so  infatuated  with  a  woman, 
he  had  declared,  that  he  could  not  see  her 
faults — if  she  had  any !  They  expected  the 
lady  who  hadn't  any  to  return  with  him — 
not  to  Fever  Port ! — after  his  next  visit 
home. 

"  If  he  cuts  off  his  beard,"  said  a  very  pale 
man,  "  and  not  unless  !  " 

We  bumped  into  the  ship  again,  and  I 
reached  the  smoking-room  as  two  bells 
struck,  and  that,  of  course,  is  at  nine.  The 
E.T.C.  was  before  time,  as  usual ! 

In  the  smoking-room  I  scored  a  point  off 
the  E.T.C,  and  that  is  not  easy.  I  found 
that  "  Old  "  Reeves — he  was  about  four-arid- 
twenty — in  honour  of  his  departure,  proposed 
to  pay  for  all  the  drinks  of  all  the  party — in 
which  they  reckoned  me — and  that  they 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my  invitations  to  have 
a  little  liquid  refreshment.  Reeves  "knew 
his  duty,"  he  said.  Well,  I  know  mine.  I 
waited  till  the  steward  was  bringing  the 
"  chit "  for  the  first  glasses  round,  intercepted 
him,  and  signed  it  for  my  account.  I  was 
forgiven  as  a  first  offender,  but  a  guard  was 
set  over  me  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
The  guard,  however,  winked  at  my  ordering 
a  drink  for  Jackson  when  he  arrived  with 
his  little  bit  of  business  accomplished.  The 
business  was  to  obtain  a  dozen  picture  post- 
cards for  me,  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  "glasses  round  " 
formed  an  important  item  in  the  programme. 
Excuses  were  unavailing  at  first,  but  when 
Jackson  and  I — he  was,  as  he  had  told  me, 
teetotally  disposed  -  were  seen  to  have  a  row 
of  three  in  front  of  each,  barely  tasted,  we 
were  allowed  to  drop  out.  I  mustn't  think 
that  these  "  rounds  "  were  a  habit,  he  assured 
me.  It  was  merely  because  they  were  "  sending 
off  Old  Reeves."  They  had  to  make  the 
most  of  these  occasions. 

"A  lark  —  a  drink  ----  anything,"  the 
handsome  man  said  in  my  ear,  "  to  keep  the 
boys  in  good  spirits.     If  they  got  brooding 

on   things There  was  old   Johnson — 

one  of  the  best.  One  week  he  was  head 
nurse  to  all  the  chaps  who  were  down  with 
fever,  reading  to  them,  dosing  them,  telling 
them  that  it  never  came  to  anything,  and 
they'd  be  all  right  in  a  couple  of  days. 
The  next  week  we  buried  the  old  beggar. 
Hulloa,  here's  the  purser  !     Kippers  !  " 

"  Kippers  ! "  the  rest  roared,  and  the 
purser  beamed. 


"  Right  ?  "  he  asked,  and  looked  towards 
a  funny  little  brown-faced  functionary  in 
Customs  uniform,  who  was  taking  a  noble 
share  in  the  "rounds." 

"  Right !  "  they  assured  him  ;  and  he 
beamed  again  and  nodded  cheerfully. 

"  Right !  "  he  echoed,  and  entered  into 
whispered  counsel  with  "  Moses,"  who  ran 
the  commissariat. 

"  You  see,"  Jackson  whispered,  "  a  box  or 
two  of  kippers  and  a  few  things  like  that  are 
a  luxury  here.  We  arrange  to  get  them  out 
and  to  get  them  ashore  !•  Do  you  know 
the  Customs  duty  is  three  farthings  a 
cigarette  ?  "  He  tapped  some  tins  in  front 
of  him.    "  Just  fill  my  pockets,"  he  remarked. 

"  Could  you  get  in  another  tin  or  so  ?  "  I 
suggested.     "  In  the  overcoat  ?  " 

He  considered. 

"  I'm  taking  some  cigars  and  a  few  little 
things  in  the  pockets,"  he  explained,  "  and 
I  suppose  I'll  have  to  make  a  Falstaff  of 
myself,  with  a  box  of  kippers  in  front!  I 
might  get  those  tins  inside  my  overcoat  and 
button  it  up,  if  you  can  spare  them." 

"They  won't  search  you  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  That's  the  Custom  officer,"  he  said, 
nodding  toward  the  little  gentleman  in 
uniform.  I  noticed  a  suspicious  bulge  in  the 
uniform.  I  brought  up  a  few  loose  cigars 
as  well  as  the  tins,  and  I  offered  one  of  the 
cigars  to  the  little  man.  He  was  smoking 
already,   he    remarked,  waving   a  cigarette, 

but He   bowed,  and   the   cigar   went 

into  a  pocket. 

"A  very  decent  little  Dago,"  Jackson 
observed. 

Six  bells  struck  at  last,  and  the  duck-clad 
men  prepared  for  departure.  The  ther- 
mometer stood  high,  but  they  pronounced  it 
a  night  for  overcoats.  They  disappeared  for 
a  few  moments  one  by  one.  They  went 
away  slim.  They  came  back  corpulent. 
They  gathered  round  Reeves  at  the  gangway, 
and  commenced  to  shake  hands  about  six 
times  apiece. 

"  I,  too,  must  soon  go,"  the  little  official 
said,  "for  there  is  no  one  at  Customs  to 
receive  these  good  gentlemen.  Yes,  thank 
you,  Mr.  Purser.  One  more  glass  I  will  have. 
I  catch  them  in  my  boat."  It  may  have 
been  that  the  electric  light  flickered,  but  it 
looked  as  though  the  little  man  winked. 

There  was  more  and  more  handshaking. 
Moses  waltzed  with  "  Old  Reeves."  Jackson 
drew  me  aside  for  a  moment  to  suggest  that 
I  should  mention  to  the  old  people  that 
doctors  considered  that  fever  was  dying  out 
on  the  Coast.     Finally  they  went  down  the 


*6I  mustn't  think  that  these  'rounds'  were  a  habit,  he  assured  me. 

'  sending  off  Old  Keeves.1  " 


It  was  merely  because  they  were 
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gangway.  Reeves  followed  them  to  the 
water's  edge  and  shook  hands  again  twrice 
round.  Then  they  pushed  off— right  into 
the  head  of  the  wind,  and  couldn't  get  their 
sail  going  for  a  time. 

Moses  tried  to  push  off  f  driller  with  a  long 
pole,  but  the  pole  slipped^  and  he  went  into 
the  wate'r  frdm  his  head  to  his  waist.  They 
rescued  him  by  the  legs,  laugh  i  tig  uproariously  t 

The  boat  swung  round  to  the  wind  and 
began  to  heel  over  and  slide  away. 

"  Auld  Lang  Syne  !  "  someone  shouted  ; 
and  then  they  sang.  Reeves  joined  in — he 
had  reached  the  deck  and  stood  beside  the 
purser  and  me.  The  little  Customs  officer 
hurried  out  from  the  smoking-room. 

"  I  will  not  l)e  there  to  receive  them,  I 


think,"  he  remarked,  shaking  his  head.  "  I 
have  no  sail,  and  to  row  my  boys  are  slow. 
Gentlemen,  I  say  good:night  ! "  He 
shook  hands  with  us  and  descended  the  steps 
slowly.  The  boat  with  the  duck-clad  men 
was  n earing  the  shore;  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  " 
still  floated  td  us  over  the  moonlit  wTater. 
Reeves  had  stopped  singing.- 

/'They're  good  fellows,"  he  said,  as  if  he 
spoke  to  himself.  There  was  a  huskiness  in 
his  voice. 

The  purser  nodded  and  pronounced  his 
verdict.  He  goes  round  and  round  the 
world,  and  w-ho  should  know  men  better 
than  he  ? 

"They  turn  out  men,"  he  said,  "in  the 
E.T.C." 
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ONE  CLEVER  TOUCH 

By    LINCOLN   TREGENZA 

Illustrated    by    E.    Welch    Ridout 


HUGH  TALLERTON  slowly  collected 
his  change  and  dropped  it  carelessly 
into  his  right-hand  trousers  pocket. 

"  Rather  cold  to-night,"  he  remarked, 
in  a  voice  that  he  hoped  was  easy  and 
conversational. 

"  Very  cold  indeed,"  rejoined  Miss  Darrell, 
smiling  up  at  him. 

"  Ah,  yes,  it  is — very  cold."  He  carefully 
adjusted  his  hat.  and  then  raised  it,  saying  : 
"  Well,  good  night,  Miss  Darrell." 

"  Good  night." 

This  was  a  very  fair  specimen  of  Hugh's 
nightly  efforts  to  converse  easily.  He  knew 
that  his  performance  was  neither  spirited  nor 
epigrammatic,  but,  as  he  sometimes  reflected,  if 
the  gift  of  easy  conversation  with  beautiful 
girls  had  not  been  vouchsafed  to  one,  one 
must  fall  back  upon  the  briefer  and  more 
simple  forms  of  expression. 

It  wTas  his  practice  to  take  tea  every 
evening — with  the  exception  of  Saturdays 
and  Sundays— at  the  Florence  Tea  Room, 
a  stone's  throw  from  his  office  in  Victoria 
Street.  The  Florence  was  a  pleasant  place, 
quiet  and  comfortable  ;  it  was  never  over- 
crowded, the  patrons  being  for  the  most 
part  professional  men  of  regular*  habits,  who 
appreciated  the  quietness,  comfort,  and 
excellent  service  that  were  always  to  be 
found.  There  were  large  receptive  arm- 
chairs and  small,  low,  copper-topped  tables, 
each  one  supplied  with  a  neat  little  brass 
ash-tray  that  could  be  swung  out  from 
beneath  upon  a  hinge.  Lastly  there  was 
Miss  Esme  Darrell,  sitting  at  her  desk  under 
the  rose-shaded  electric  light.  It  was  very 
pleasant  to  sit  on  the  low  divan  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room  and  gaze  at  Miss  Esme 
through  the  curling  wreaths  of  smoke.  It 
was  her  duty  to  receive  payment  from  those 
who  had  taken  tea,  and  her  pleasure  to 
exchange  amicable  trifles  with  any  who 
might  feel  conversationally  inclined.  A 
diamond  ring,  however,  glittering  upon  the 
third  finger  of  her  left  hand  seemed  a  tacit 
reminder  that  such  kindness  must  not  be 
misunderstood  nor  encroached  upon.  Neither, 


indeed,  was  it,  although  many  patrons: 
silently  decided  that  there  was  at  least  one 
exceptionally  fortunate  man  in  the  sad  world, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  very  long  ere  the 
owners  of  the  Florence  would  be  requiring 
a  new  manageress. 

Every  evening,  when  paying  his  bill, 
Hugh  would  venture  some  small  pleasantry 
concerning  the  weather,  or,  perhaps,  if 
business  were  brisk,  he  might  remark — 

"  Rather  busy  to-night,  Miss  Darrell." 

Such  sallies  were  always  rewarded  with  a 
delightfully  fascinating  smile,  which  revealed 
a  pair  of  totally  unexpected  dimples,  as 
she  made  some  suitable  reply.  He  longed 
intensely  for  the  ability  to  engage  her  in 
easy  conversation,  passing  gracefully  from 
one  subject  to  another  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  so  simple  a  matter  to  many  of  the; 
patrons.  But,  truth  to  tell,  Hugh  was  one: 
of  those  peculiarly  unfortunate  men  who» 
are  seized  with  paralysing  shyness  in  the; 
presence  of  beautiful  members  of  the  opposite 
sex.  He  became  acutely  conscious  of  his; 
hands  and  his  spiky  black  hair  that  stuck 
up  at  the  back  of  his  head.  He  knew,  too, 
that  his  eyebrows  endowed  him  wTith  a  fierce 
expression,  which,  in  reality,  utterly  belied 
his  true  nature.  And  so,  after  six  months, 
during  which  he  must  have  seen  the  lovely 
Esme  upon  more  than  a  hundred  separate 
occasions,  his  remarks  to  her  had  never 
taken  any  other  form  than  favourable  or 
unfavourable  criticism  of  the  weather  and 
occasional  comments  upon  the  lack  or  excess 
of  business  in  the  tea-room. 

By  profession  Hugh  was  a  solicitor,  in 
addition  to  which  he  amused  himself  by 
writing  short  stories,  which  frequently 
appeared  in  the  better -class  monthly 
periodicals.  They  were  stories  of  the  light,, 
entertaining  type,  sometimes  containing  a, 
slight  love  interest.  Real  love  stories  he 
left  severely  alone,  feeling — and,  no  doubt,, 
wisely — that,  having  never  been  in  love 
himself,  he  was  ill-equipped  to  depict  it  ins 
others. 

Sometimes,  when  business  at  the  Florence* 
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was  slack,  the  fair  Esme  would  sit  at  her 
desk  arid  read,  and  one  evening,  when  Hugh 
was  about  to  pay  his  bill,  he  noticed  with 
quickening  interest  that  she  was  actually 
perusing  his  latest  story  appearing  in  the 
current  number  of  The  Paragon,  Surely, 
he  felt,  here  was  a  magnificent  opportunity 
to  establish  conversational  relations  at  one 
dramatic  stroke. 

"  Do  you  care  for  that  fellow  Tallerton's 
stuff  ? "  he  asked,  with  carefully  assumed 
carelessness.  She  glanced  up,  her  face  aglow 
with  enthusiasm. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  that  he  writes  the 
most  delightful  stories — so — so  refreshing. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

This  whole-hearted  appreciation  of  his 
work  was  rather  disconcerting. 

"  Well,"  he  stammered,  "  I  don't  know.  I 
think  he  writes  rather  poor  stuff." 

She  flushed.  This  was  a  bad  beginning, 
he  felt,  and,  going  from  bad  to  worse,  he 
added  hastily — 

"  Of  course,  it's  a  matter  of  opinion." 

"  Then,"  she  said  quietly,  "  I'm  afraid 
you  hold  a  poor  one  of  mine." 

Another  cu&toiner  claimed  her  attention, 
and  she  turned  away  before  Hugh  had  time 
to  explain.  He  consoled  himself  with  the 
reflection,  however,  that  he  would  do  so 
upon  the  morrow.  He  would  ask  her 
pardon  for  his  seeming  rudeness,  and  would 
tell  her  frankly  that  he  himself  was  the  man 
who  produced  the  stories. 

But  the  following  day,  even  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  tea-room,  he  was  pounced 
upon  by  a  friend,  who  exclaimed  heartily — 

"  Just  going  into  tea,  old  chap  ?  Good  ! 
I'll  join  you." 

"All  right,"  said  Hugh,  regarding  the 
other  with  disfavour.  He  saw  his  chance  of 
an  explanation  vanishing  for  the  time  being  ; 
and  so  it  proved,  for,  as  the  friend  showed 
.  no  signs  of  any  desire  other  than  to  drink 
tea  the  whole  evening,  Hugh  at  last  rose  in 
desperation. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  announced. 

"  So  must  I,"  volunteered  the  other 
accommodatingly.  "  Here,  I'll  settle  this, 
Tallerton." 

"No,  I  will." 

"  No,  let  me.  I  want  to  talk  to  the  girl 
at  the  desk.     Isn't  she  pretty  ?  " 

"  She's  engaged,"  said  Hugh,  reaching  for 
his  hat.  "  Well,  you  can  pay ;  but  hurry 
up  if  you  want  to  walk  to  Victoria  with 
me."  And  he  passed  out,  feeling  vaguely 
annoyed. 

But  the  following  evening  events  moved 


in  a  most  surprising  manner.  The  other 
customers  had  paid  their  bills  and  departed, 
leaving  Hugh  in  possession,  when  suddenly 
Esme  left  her  desk  and  came  and  sat  beside 
him  on  the  divan. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,"  she 
began,  "  and  I  want  you  to  answer  it  truth- 
fully.    Will  you  ?  " 

"I  will,"  said  Hugh  promptly. 

She  laughed  merrily. 

"  You  said  that  as  if  you  were  just  being 
married." 

"  Is  that  how  they  say  it  ? "  he  asked, 
blushing  furiously. 

"  Yes,  but  usually  not  in  such  a  firm 
voice." 

"  Oh ! " 

"  Well,  may  I  ask  the  question  ?  " 

"Of  course  you  may.  What  is  it,  Miss 
Darrell  ?  " 

She  flushed  faintly,  and  Hugh  waited, 
feeling  far  too  interested  to  be  conscious  of 
his  hands  or  spiky  hair. 

"  Please  tell  me,  then,  is  your  name 
Hugh  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  !  Then  ,you  are  the 
Hugh  Tallerton,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"Yes — no,"  he  stammered,  tremendously 
embarrassed.  "  I  write  the  rotten  stories;  if 
you  should  happen  to  mean  that." 

"  Of  course  I  mean  that,  and  they're  not 
rotten — they're  simply  splendid." 

Hugh  was  silent. 

"They're  simply  splendid,"  she  repeated, 
"aren't  they?" 

"  Eather  !  "  he  agreed.  "  They're  magni- 
ficent ! " 

They  both  laughed  heartily,  and  then 
Esme  said — 

"  I  only  guessed  it  about  you  yesterday. 
I  heard  your  friend  call  you  Tallerton,  you 
see,  and  then  I  remembered  your — your 
manner  when  I  asked  if  you  liked  the 
stories." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  was  very  rude,"  remarked 
Hugh  apologetically. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  a  bit  ;  you  were  too  modest, 
that  was  all.  So  I  said  to  myself  :  *  If  I 
ask  him  if  his  name  is  Hugh,  and  he  says  it 
is — why,  then,  it  must  be  he. '  " 

Pretty  sound  reasoning,"  he  admitted, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  wasn't  it  ?  "  She  paused,  and  then 
continued  wistfully  :  "  It  must  be  lovely  to 
write  stories.  Do  tell  me  about  it,  Mr. 
Tallerton.     How  do  you  start  ?  " 

Thus  encouraged,  and  with  so  appreciative 
an  audience,  Hugh  forgot  his  shyness  and, 
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becoming  eloquent,  explained  to  her  some- 
thing of  how  a  story  is  told.  He  confessed, 
too,  his  inability  to  write  real  love  stories. 

"  You  see,"  he  volunteered  naively,  "  I 
don't  know  how  it  feels  to  be  in  love." 

"  Really  and  truly  ?  " — incredulously. 

"Really  and  truly.  Now,  you,  Miss 
Darrell " — and  he  threw  a  smiling  glance  at 
her  left  hand — •"  you,  I  dare  say,  would  not  be 
so  handicapped." 


wondered  idly  how  long  it  would  be  before 
she  married.  Not  long,  he  decided,  with  a 
faint  feeling  of  irritation. 

But  two  months  passed,  and  there  seemed 
no  sign  of  her  leaving  the  Florence.  Hugh 
would  often  stay  for  a  chat  after  the  other 
customers  had  gone  ;  it  was  pleasant  to  sit 
and  smoke  and  exchange  ideas. 

One  evening,  when  they  were  comfortably 
settled  on  the  divan,  and  everyone  had  left, 


"  He  paused  and  bent  towards  her,  his  eyes  piercing:  through  the  veiled  mysteries  of  those  turned 

shyly  up  to  him." 


She  flushed  again,  and  the  two  dimples 
appeared.  She  said  nothing,  however,  and 
Hugh  changed  the  conversation  to  less 
personal  matters.  When  he  left  that  night, 
he  did  so  with  a  feeling  of  quiet  satisfaction. 
It  was  impossible  to  be  self-conscious  for 
long  in  Miss  Darrell's  company — she  was  so 
perfectly  natural  herself,  so  interested  in 
what  one  said,  so  free  from  the  conscious- 
ness   of    her     own     delightfulness.      He 


Hugh  produced  a  letter  from  a  publishing 
firm  accepting  his  latest  story.  He  passed 
it  to  her  to  read,  and  then,  after  lighting 
his  pipe,  stared  gloomily  into  the  fire. 
Esme  scanned  the  missive  eagerly,  the  last 
paragraph  of  which  ran  as  follows — ■ 

"...  We  think  that  this  is  the  best  story 
we  have  had  from  you  as  yet,  and  are  pleased 
to  see  that  you  are  now  introducing  a  much 
stronger  love  interest  into  your  work  than 
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hitherto.     We  will  forward  the  proof  to  you 
in  a  few  days." 

Esme  folded  the  sheet  and  handed  it  back. 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  she  said.  "  That's 
splendid,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Not  so  bad,"  he  conceded,  without  much 
enthusiasm. 

"  But  I  thought  you  couldn't  write  love 
stories,"  she  said,  puzzled. 

Hugh  seemed  strangely  depressed. 

"  I  couldn't  once,"  he  admitted,  "  but  it 
seems  I  can  now." 

"  But  how  funny  !  " 

"  It's  very  worrying.  My  head  is  full 
of  them  these  days.  Why,  even  now  "■ — he 
paused  and  frowningly  examined  the  bowl 
of  his  pipe — "even  now,  at  the  present 
moment,  I  have  one  simply  clamouring  to 
be  written  up." 

"  Oh,  how  lovely  !  "  she  cried,  her  eyes 
shining  with  interest.  "  Do,  please,  tell  me 
about  it." 

"  It  wouldn't  interest  you,"  he  answered 
evasively.  "It's  an  unsatisfactory  story, 
with  no  4  happy  ever  after  '  business  in  it." 

"It  would  interest  me,"  she  persisted. 
"  And  you  must  make  it  a  sad  one  until  the 
last  minute,  and  then,  in  a  flash,  everything 
can  come  right.     I  like  that  kind." 

He  smiled  grimly. 

"  Well,"  she  commanded,  "begin,  please," 

"  I  don't  think  you'd  care  for  it,"  he 
temporised. 

"  Yes,  I  should.  Is  it  about  a  girl  and  a 
wonderful  man  ?  " 

"  No,  it's  about  a  wonderful  girl  and  an 
ugly  man." 

"Oh,  how  ripping  !     Is  he  very  ugly  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  dull,  too.  A  silly  story,  isn't 
it?" 

"  No,  it's  not.  And  what  is  the  girl 
like  ?  " 

"  She's  very  lovely — very  lovely  indeed. 
She  has  eyes  that  are  neither  grey,  green, 
nor  brown — the  colour  '  of  a  stormy,  sun-  * 
kissed  sea,  and  as  full  of  mystery.  Her 
mouth  is  small  and  red,  and  has  laughing 
corners.  Her  nose  is  perfect.  Her  hair  is 
a  deep  shade  of  chestnut,  and  twists  itself 
into  the  most  fascinating  little  curls.  Do 
you  like  my  lovely  lady  ?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

"  Y-es,  I  think  so.     But  what  happens  ?  " 

"  Well,  she's  engaged  to  be  married." 

"  To  the  ugly  man  ?  " 

"  No,  to  somebody  else." 

"  And  the  ugly  man — what  does  he  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  falls  in  love  with  her." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  that's. the  story,  you  see." 


"  But  how  does  it  end  ?  " 

"  Ah,  how  indeed  ?  It  can't  end — that's 
why  it's  such  a  rotten  story." 

Esme  pondered  deeply. 

"  Couldn't  the  somebody  else  die  ?  "  she 
suggested  callously. 

"That  kind  of  thing  isn't  done  in  the 
best  stories,"  said  Hugh  tersely. 

"  Or—or— break  it  off  ?  " 

"  Too  thin,  that." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  then — 

"Couldn't  the  somebody  else  disappear 
suddenly — in  a  surprising  way  ?  How  would 
that  be  ?  " 

"Too  improbable,"  he  objected.  "You 
see,  the  reading  public  won't  swallow  fairy 
tales  unless  they're  labelled  as  such." 

"  Of  course  they  won't,"  she  agreed. 
"  But  I  mean,  let  him  be  there  until  the  last 
moment,  and  then  vanish  him  away — 
dissolve  him  into  thin  air  with  one  clever 
touch." 

"  And  who,"  he  inquired,  "  can  provide  so 
clever  a  touch  as  to  dissolve  a  fully -grown 
fiance  at  a  moment's  notice  ?  " 

Esme  studied  him  intently. 

"Supposing,"  she  said  slowly,  with  seeming 
irrelevancy — "supposing  the  wonderful  girl 
has  to  earn  her  living." 

"  Yes  ? " 

"  She  is  in  a  business  where  she  constantly 
meets  men — men  of  all  kinds,  nasty  ones 
and  nice  ones.  What,  in  such  circumstances, 
might  she  do  ?  " 

Hugh  racked  his  brains,  but  unavailingly. 

"  I've  no  idea,"  he  admitted  at  length. 

"Then  I'll  tell  you.  She  might,  during 
business  hours,  wear  an  eng^geaient-ring." 

There  was  a  tense  pause,  snd  the  two  pairs 
of  eyes  met  unwaveringly.  Then  Hugh 
spoke  very  quietly*— 

"  That  seems  a  very  clever  touch,  Esme. 
Does  it — has  it  dissolved  the — the  somebody 
else  ? " 

She  bent  her  head,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  And  do  you  think,"  he  went  on,  "  that 
we  could  now  make  the  story  end  happily  ?  " 

"  It  is  your  story,"  she  murmured  ;  "  you 
can  end  it  just  how  you  like." 

"  Then,"  said   Hugh,  his  voice  vibrating 

with  suppressed  emotion,  "I  shall  end  it " 

He  paused  and  bent  towards  her,  his  eyes 
piercing  through  the  veiled  mysteries  of 
those  turned  shyly  up  to  him. 

"  How  ?  "  she  whispered  faintly. 
'     "  Like  this  !  " 

"  Oh  ! "  she  gasped,  and  then  uttered  a 
little  quivering  sigh  of  great  happiness. 
"  Oh,  Hugh,  what  a  lovely  ending  !  " 


HAPPY    MEMORIES. 


Vic  ah:  Whatever  are  you  doing  in  that  rig-out,  Mrs.  Wheatsheaf? 
Mhs.    Whkatshkak:     Well,    sur,    my   'usbaud    hain't    near   so   bright  as   when    them 
running  about  thfi  farm  in  their  fancy  dress,  so  Oi  thought  Oi'd  liven  \m  up  again. 


juris    were 
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HELEN'S  BUTTERFLY. 
By   W.  It.   Young. 

"  Daddy's  got  you  such  a  lovely  new  toy, 
Helen,"  paid  Mummie,  as  she  entered  the 
garden,  followed  by  Daddy. 

Helen  looked  up  expectantly  from  the  game 
she  was  playing  with  a  disreputable-looking 
velveteen  cat. 

"O-o-oh,  Daddee,"  she  chortled,  "what 
is  it  ?  " 

Daddy  displayed  his  new  purchase  to  the 
company.  ■" 

"  It's  a  butterfly  that  really  flies,"  he  said. 
"  Look  !  You  wind  it  up  so — round  and  round, 
and  round  and  round.  Now  you  catch  it  by 
the  head  and  tail  like  this,  and  then — let  go." 

He  freed  the  paper  butterfly,  which  flew  up 
into  the  air,  knocked  against  the  door  of  the 
tool-shed,  flew  off  in  a  new  direction,  dipping 
and  soaring  and  dipping  again,  till  it  finally 
fluttered  to  the  ground,  the  energy  of  its  elastic 
expended. 

Aunts  Angela  and  Dorothea,  aged  fifteen  and 
thirteen  respectively,  clapped  their  hands  with 
delight  and  said  to  their  little  niece — 
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44  Isn't  that  lovely  /  Tell  Daddy  to  do  it 
again." 

Daddy  needed  no  encouragement,  and  five 
more  flights  had  been  successfully  executed 
before  any  of  the  "  grown-ups  "  looked  at  Helen 
again. 

She  was  absorbed  in  the  task  of  making  the 
disreputable  cat  comfortable  in  her  push-cart. 

"Oh,  Helen,  you're  missing  it  all,"  said  Aunt 
Dorothea,  her  voice  full  of  commiseration,  as 
she  wound  up  the  butterfly  in  preparation  for 
another  flight. 

Helen  did  not  look  up.  "I  like  Pussy," 
she  remarked. 

Uncle  Arthur,  eighteen,  just  returned  from 
school,  still  glowing  with  the  glory  of  newly- 
won  First  Fifteen  colours,  was  called  out  to 
witness  a  flight.  He  had  a  soul  above  toys,  of 
course,  but  nevertheless  he  was  seen  presently 
to  take  the  butterfly  himself  and  send  it  on  a 
cruise. 

"  Extraordinarily  natural  1 "  he  commented, 
with  a  judicial  expression  as  he  watched  it. 
"  I  wonder  why  the  aeroplane  people  don't  go 
in  more  for  vertical  screws," 

I  suppose  it  was  the  scientific  aspect  of  the 
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toy  that  justified  him  in  sending  it  on  six  more 
flights  before  he  surrendered  it  to  his  sisters 
again. 

Helen's  bed-time  came,  and  she  was  taken 
upstairs,  still  clinging  to  the  disreputable  cat. 

The  butterfly  was  brought  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  conglomeratien  of  obstacles 
to  deflect  its  course  occasioned  a  renewed 
interest. 

Lamps  were  lit.  Aunt  Dorothea  claimed 
that  in  a  flight  launched  by  her  the  butterfly 
had  deliberately  circled  the  lamp  like  a  real 
moth.     The  others  tried  to  emulate  this  feat. 

Daddy  let  it  off,  at  dinner,  from  his  end  of 
the  table,  sending  it  under  the  lamp  and  over 


"Yes,"  said  Daddy,  ' "  she  would  love  that. 
And  this  one  is  getting  a  bit  worn  in  one 
wing." 

Helen  was  making  for  the  garden.  "  I'm 
going  to  take  Pussy  out  for  a  walk  now, 
Daddy,"  she  announced. 

Daddy  did  not  answer^  He  was  busy 
examining  the  damaged  wing. 


"  Did  you  say  that  he  awoke  one  day  to  find 
himself  famous  ?  "  v 

"No,  not  exactly  that.  I  said  he  dreamed 
he  was  famous  and  then  woke  up." 


THE    VERDICT. 


Friend  of  the  Family  :  Your  brother  seems  keen  on  going  in  for  opera.     I  hear  he  had  his  voice 
tried  to-day. 

Sister  :  Yes,  and  found  guilty. 


Mummie's  head,  to  come  to  rest  in  a  fold  of  the 
curtains  of  the  French  windows. 

The  next  morning  Aunt  Dorothea  was  the 
first  dressed.  She  hurried  downstairs  to  the 
dining-room,  where  the  butterfly  had  been  left 
for  the  night.  As  she  entered,  she  heard  a 
fluttering,  punctuated  by  taps.  The  butterfly 
was  circling  the  room,  and  Daddy,  in  his 
dressing  gown,  was  watching  it  with  rapt 
interest. 

Breakfast-time  came,  but  brought  no  rest  to 
the  butterfly.  Helen's  attention  during  the 
meal  was  entirely  taken  up  in  persuading  Pussy 
to  eat  her  porridge.  # 

At  ten  the  aunts  were  ready  to  go  out. 

"We  want  to  get  Helen  a  toy,"  they 
announced.  "What  shall  we  get  her?  Do 
you  think  another  butterfly  ?  " 


"CHAMBERS." 

Home  of  the  barrister  briefless  and  needy, 

Inn  of  the  pundit  who  thrives  at  the  Bar, 
Haunt  of  the  penman  who  "sells/'  and  the  seedy 
Aspirant  who  frequently  sups  upon  3d., 
Yet  fastens  his  chariot  firm  to  a  star; 

Solemn  the  stones  of  your  silent  quadrangle, 
Eerie  your  stairways  with  filtering  light : 
Here  for  the  nod  of  the  Muse  one  may  angle, 
Where  hawkers  don't  hawk  and  pianos  don't  jangle, 
Where  'buses  invade  not  and  cats  never  fight; 

Here  may  the  poet,  possessed  of  the  sunny 

Afflatus  that  no  disappointment  can  sour, 
Write  the  fair  words  that  are  finer  than  honey, 
And  take  them  to    Fleet   Street  (to   sell   them   for 
money), 
And  have  them  all  back  after  barely  an  hour! 

Gilbert  Collins. 
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Wear  Wood-Milne  Rubber  Heels  and  Soles,  then*  your  Boots  and 
Shoes  will  always  look  smarter  and  last  longer.  There  will  be  no 
necessity  for  constant  small  repairs,  for  Wood-Milne  Rubber  Heels 
and  Soles  wear  better  and  last  longer  than  leather,  besides  adding 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  walking. 

WOOD-MILNE 

ilubberJieels  &  Soles 

iVIade  in  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  qualities  to  suit  all  kinds  of  footwear.  Any  bootmaker 
will    fix   a   trial    pair    for   you    to-day.       Look  for  the    name    "  Wood-Milne"    on    every    fair. 
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Your  friend  in  a  hundred  troubles 
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Vaseline 

PETROLEUM    JELLY. 
THE    EVERYDAY    NEED. 

For  internal  and  external  uses  ,  in  the  Nursery  it  is 
invaluable,  and  a  necessary  toilet  adjunct  on  every 
dressing-table, 

THERE  IS  A  VARIETY  OF  PREPARATIONS-some  for  the 

Complexion,    Chapped    Hands,   etc.  ;    for    Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Healing  Cuts,  Wounds  ;  for  giving  a  Healthy 
and    Glossy    appearance    to    the    hair,    etc.  ;    in    fact,    no    Home 
Cupboard  should  be  without  an  assortment  of  these  specialities. 
The   Tmde  Mark  Brand  "  VASELINE"  is  the  Safe  Probe,  tv 
of      this      Covipavy,      and     is      on      every      Tin      and      Bott'e. 

CKELEBRllkH  l^ANUFACTUfctNGCO.  (Cons  t), 42,  HCLBORN  ViADUd,  IQH  iON,  E.C.I 


THE  PRINCE   OF   WALES    ON    A  VISIT    TO    THE    POOR    STREETS    OF   SOUTH    LONDON. 

Jtiis  Royal  Highness  shaking  hands  with  Private  hem's,  after  hearing  his  experiences  on  the  Somme% 
From  a  photograph  by  Central  Press. 
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[Central  Press. 

TO    THE    TABAU1J    STREET    DISTRICT     OE    SOUTH     LONDON. 


THE   PRINCE   OF   WALES 
AS    A   BUSINESS    MAN 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  ESTATE  OF  THE  DUCHY  OF 
CORNWALL,  THE  DARTMOOR  RECLAMATION  SCHEME, 
AND  PLANS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  MEAN  STREETS 

IN    LONDON 

By    HAYDEN    CHURCH 


AFTER  the  military  duties  at  the 
Front,  which  His  Royal  Highness 
performed  so  gallantly,  were  ended, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  lost  very  little  time 
getting  into  what,  in  his  case,  may  quite 
accurately  be  termed  "  commercial  harness." 
He  has  applied  himself  with  equal  earnestness 
and  energy  to  getting  acquainted  with  every 
detail  of  the  vast  business  interests  that  are 
his  as  owner  of  one  of  the  biggest,  most 
valuable,  and  most  historically  and  humanly 
interesting  estates  in  Great  Britain. 

As  eldest  son  of  the  Sovereign,  His  Royal 
Highness  is  Duke  of  Cornwall.  He  is  also 
Duke  of  Rothesay,  Earl  of  Chester,  Earl  of 

X919.    No.  298. 


Carrick,  Baron  of  Renfrew,  and  a  few  other 
people,  all  rolled  into  one  eminently  pleasing 
and,  as  he  has  shown,  exceedingly  capable 
young  man  of  now  close  on  twenty-five  ;  but 
it  is  as  Duke  of  Cornwall  that  he  is  especially 
interesting  just  at  present. 

The  fact  that  he  is  Duke  of  Cornwall 
makes  him  the  head  and  "  sole  proprietor  " 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  was 
originally  created  by  Edward  III.  for  the 
support  of  his  eldest  son,  and  which  ever 
since  has  passed,  with  its  rich  revenues,  into 
possession  of  successive  heirs  to  the  throne. 

The  Prince  pays  periodical  visits  to  the 
office  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall — which  is  in 
345  LT  2 
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Buckingham  Gate,  just  across  the  street  from 
Buckingham  Palace —and  presides  at  the 
meetings  of  his  Council,  the  members 
of  which  are  the  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Stannaries,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  ;  the 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Clinton  ;  the 
Receiver- General,  Lord  Revelstoke ;  Earl 
Fortescue,  the  Hon.  Sir  Sidney  Greville, 
who  is  Comptroller  and  Treasurer  to  the 
Prince's  Household,  and  Mr.  Walter  Peacock, 
Keeper  of  the  Duchy  Records. 

The  published  statements  and  reports  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  tell  an  extremely 
interesting  story.     Among  other  things  they 


rents.  He  also  learns  what  he  has  made 
through  the  sale  of  any  unclaimed  wrecks 
that  may  have  been  cast  up  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  for  the  proceeds  from  all  such  belong 
to  him,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  as  do  also 
those  from  any  stranded  whales  or  sturgeons 
and  from  any  gold  or  silver  discovered  in 
the  Duchy. 

The  Prince's  profits  from  rents,  fines, 
etcetera,  are  also  shown  in  these  fascinating 
reports,  and  likewise  His  Royal  Highness's 
"casual  profits,"  as  they  are  termed,  from 
the  personal  estates  of  deceased  persons 
dying  in  the  Duchy  without  kin — and  this 
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WOLFRAM   ANI>   TIN-MINING    ON   THE   DUCHY   OF   CORNWALL   ESTATE. 


General  view  of  the  Gunnislake  Clitters  Mine,  showing  the  River  Tamar,  the  boundary  between  Cornwall 

and  Devonshire. 


inform  His  Royal  Highness  of  the  progress 
of  the  oyster  industry  which  he  has 
established  in  the  estuary  of  the  curiously 
named  Helford  River,  near  Falmouth,  and 
also  what  his  estate  derives  from  the  sale  of 
the  practically  wild  ponies  which  he  breeds 
on  Dartmoor  and  "  crosses  "  with  a  famous 
Arabian  stock. 

These  balance-sheets  and  statements  also 
inform  His  Royal  Highness  how  much  has 
come  to  him  through  "  post  groats,"  which 
sound  like  a  new  variety  of  breakfast 
food,  but  are  really  rental  fees,  and  also 
through  what  are  quaintly  termed  "  white  " 


is  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  many  and 
exceedingly  picturesque  items  which  are 
contained  in  the  documents. 

The  extent  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  is 
upwards  of  124,000  acres  ;  but  of  this  the 
greater  part  is  only  rough  moorland.  It 
includes,  besides  oyster  beds  and  stud 
farms,  extensive  and  valuable  house  property 
in  London,  tin  and  coal  mines  in  Cornwall 
and  Somersetshire,  several  private  farms  and 
much  agricultural  land  that  is  cultivated 
by  the  Prince's  tenantry. 

The  Prince's  interest  in  his  Duchy  estate 
is  evidently  of  the  keenest,  and  he  is  bent 
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upon  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
every  section  of  it  and  every  detail  in 
connection  with  its  management.  Practical 
evidence  of  this  determination  on  the  part 
of  His  Royal  Highness — and  of  his  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  the  dwellers  on  his 
property — has  been  afforded  by  the  series 
of  informal  visits  which  he  has  recently 
paid  to  his  London  tenants  on  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall  estate  in  Kennington.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  these  visits,  on  which  the 
young  royal  landlord  was  accompanied  by 
Princess  Mary,  he  visited  the  Old  Tenants' 


used  to  perform  with,  and  I  told  him  all 
about  the  donkey  I  had  for  forty-three 
years." 

Another  tenant,  Mrs.  Hall,  was  sewing 
when  the  Prince  and  Princess  called.  "  I 
have  brought  my  sister  with  me,"  said  the 
Prince,  when  the  door  was  opened.  "  May 
we  come  in  ?  " 

"  I  have  had  some  trouble  with  my  stove," 
said  Mrs.  Hall,  when  describing  the  royal 
visit  later.  "  The  Prince  seemed  quite 
concerned  when  I  told  him  about  it,  and 
asked  if  I  would  like  a  new  one.     I  thanked 
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A    COUNIS1I    TIN    AND   COPPER    MINK  :     WORKING   THK    BUDDLES. 
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Ore  which,  after  treatment,  at  the  stamps,  has  escaped  with  the  sand  is  washed  by  means  of  channels  iyito  pits,  and 
the  action  of  circular  brushes,  while  water  u  running,  siveeps  off  the  lighter  matter,  leaving  the  ore-bearing  grams 
in  the  form  of  slime.    In  this  photograph  one  of  the  buddies  is  being  worked,  while  from  the  other  the  slime  is  being 

taken  away. 


Hostel,  a  large  building  of  self-contained 
flats  occupied  by  old  residents  on  the  estate, 
who  pay  something  less  than  an  economic 
rent.  He  then  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  the  flat  of  "Professor"  Buer,  aged 
seventy-eight,  who  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
circus  clown  in  England. 

"  He's  a  smart  young  fellow,  and  so 
homely,"  was  the  "  Professor's  "  description 
of  the  Prince.  "  He  was  much  interested 
in    the   pictures    of    the    forty   animals    I 


him,  and  said  that  I  thought  the  old  one 
would  be  all  right  now." 

As  a  "  ground  landlord "  the  Prince  has 
shown  himself  in  complete  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times — namely,  with  the 
movement  to  provide  decent  homes  for 
the  toilers  at  low  rentals,  instead  of  the 
hovels  and  rookeries  which,  until  com- 
paratively recently,  were  thought  by  too 
many  property  owners  to  be  good  enough 
for  them.     As  one  of  many  steps  in  this 
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direction,  a  number  of  empty  houses  in 
Kenuingfcon  Road  are  at  once  to  be  converted 
into  flats  for  two  families  at  a  yearly  rental 
of  £20  a  flat.  When  the  present  King  was 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  a  big  rehousing  scheme 
on  the  Duchy  estate  in  Kennington  was 
begun,  but  it  had  to  be  suspended  on 
account  of  the  War.  This  scheme  is  now 
being  continued  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
plans  have  been  prepared  for  rebuilding  in 
other  streets  and  courts  wrbere  the  leases  of 
existing  houses  fell  in  before  the  War ;  but 
operations  on  this  larger  scheme  will  have 
to  go  ahead  more  or  less  leisurely  until  more 
building  material  and  labour  are  available. 


This  visit  was  a  "  semi-private  "  one,  but 
when  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  visits  his  Duchy 
in  state,  a  series  of  exceedingly  picturesque 
old-world  ceremonies  are  observed.  In 
olden  times,  as  everybody  knows,  sovereigns 
frequently  granted  estates  to  their  henchmen 
on  condition  that  the  latter  rendered  some 
purely  formal  act  of  homage,  and  several  big 
estates  in  Cornwall  are  held  on  these  terms. 
When  the  head  of  the  Duchy  visits  it  in  state, 
these  "  rents  "  are  paid.  For  example,  when 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall  enters  the  Duchy,  one 
landowner,  Lord  Clifden,  presents  him  with 
a  grey  riding-hood,  and  another  landowner 
follows  the  Prince  around,  carrying  this  hood 
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•A   CORNISH    TIN    AND   COPPER   MINE  :     OVERHEAD   TRAMWAY   ON   THE    DRESSING    FLOORS. 

The  building  on  the  left  is  used  for  obtaining  arsenic  from  mundic,  one  of  the  products  of  tin  and  copper  mines. 


While  on  leave  from  the  Italian  Front, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  the  Prince  paid  his  first 
visit,  as  head  of  the  Duchy,  to  his  mining 
properties  in  Cornwall,  and,  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  workers,  made  a  thorough  tour  of 
inspection.  In  the  course  of  it  he  went 
down  a  wolfram  mine  at  Gunnislake,  and,  in 
miner's  overalls,  tried  his  hand  at  picking 
and  drilling.  The  mine  manager's  daughter 
later  presented  him  with  a  model  of  the 
Kit  Hill  stack  in  wolfram  and  tin,  and.  after 
lunch  at  the  mine  buildings,  the  Prince 
received  a  number  of  his  tenants,  one  of 
whom,  a  resident  on  one  farm*  for  sixty-eight 
years,  presented  him  with  a  bag  of  apples. 


in  the  royal  wake,  so  to  speak.  Another 
Duchy  tenant  holds  land  in  return  for 
presenting  a  greyhound  to  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall  at  the  gates  of  ancient  Launceston 
Castle.  The  Sciily  Islands — whence  come 
most  of  the  early  spring  flowers  seen  in  the 
London  shops — are  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  and  they  were  once  held  in 
exchange  for  an  annual  rent  of  twro  hundred 
puffins.  The  puffin,  be  it  explained,  is  a  queer 
little  shore  bird,  rather  like  a  parrot,  with  a 
parti-coloured  bill,  which  it  sheds  in  exchange 
for  quite  a  new  and  entirely  different-shaped 
one  each  year,  just  before  it  migrates  to 
more  equable  climes. 


The  peince  op  wales. 
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PICKING   SPHAGNUM    MOSS    ON   THE    DUCHY   OF   CORNWALL   ESTATE   ON   DARTMOOfe. 

The  moss  is  gathered  out  on  the  moors  and  conveyed  over  the  steep  and  rough  hills  on  pack 

ponies  to  Princetowv,  which  is  the  centre  for  receiving,  cleaning,  and  sublimating  the  moss  and 

then  sending  it  as  dressing  to  the  hospitals. 

Early  in  the  War,  the  Prince,  as  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  with  the  object  of  providing 
employment  for  the  longshore  fishermen  of 
his  Cornish  estate,  who  at  first  were  badly  hit, 
took  in  hand  the  development  of  an  oyster 
farm.  The  fisheries  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Helford  River,  where  the  Prince's  beds  are 


situated,  were  cele- 
brated in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  ; 
but  with  the 
passing  of  centu- 
ries, the  industry 
gradually  lan- 
guished through 
lack  of  energy, 
capital,  technical 
knowledge,  and 
easily  accessible 
markets.  The 
Helford  estuary, 
which  is  a  huge 
one,  is  almost 
perfect  for  oyster 
culture,  since  not 
a  single  drain 
enters  it.  The 
Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall enterprise, 
moreover,  is  being 
conducted  on 
combined  scien- 
tific and  com- 
mercial lines.  The  oyster,  it  may  be 
explained,  takes  five  years  to  attain  its  full 
growth— that  is,  to  be  ready  for  eating. 

The  horsebreeding  industry  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  also  carries  out  on  his  Duchy 
estate  is  unique  in  many  of  its  features.  The 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  includes  some  80,000  of 
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VOLUNTARY    WORKKRS    SORTING    SPHAGNUM    MOSS    FOR    SURGICAL    DRESSINGS. 

All  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Dtichy,  while  the  ladies  at  the  centre  are  all  voluntary  workers,  and  include  the  estate 
steward's  wife,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Barrington,  and  Mrs.  Reade,  the  wife  of  Major  Reade,  the  Governor  of  Princetown  Prison. 
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the  150,000  acres  of  which  Dartmoor,  the 
great  granite  upland  in  Devonshire,  consists. 
For  our  American  cousins,  of  course, 
Dartmoor  has  a  special  historical  interest, 
since  at  Princetown,  the  chief  centre 
of  population,  stands  the  prison,  built 
during   the  war   with  Napoleon,    in  which 
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THE   OYSTER    FISHING    INDUSTRY  :     HAULING    UP    A   DREDGE. 


many  American  and  French  captives  were 
confined.  During  later  years  this  has  been 
a  convict  prison,  and  was  such  until  the 
beginning  of  the  War,  when  the  criminals 
were  sent  elsewhere.  Later  in  the  War  the 
ancient  gaol  was  turned  into  a  settlement 
for  "conscientious  objectors." 

On  Dartmoor— a  gaunt,  rocky,  wind-swept 
region  that  even  to-day  shows  no  trace  of 


man  for  miles  on  end — half-wild  ponies, 
natives  of  the  region,  are  found  in  great 
numbers.  These  ponies,  which  are  probably 
descendants  of  the  old  Celtic  ones,  are 
exceptionally  strong  and  hardy.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Prince  of  Wales  established  a  stud 
farm  on  Dartmoor,  where,  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  two  herds, 
-  1  the  native  breed  of 
"  '  pony  is  crossed  with 
I  an  Arab  strain. 
The  idea  is  to  coin- 
\  bine  the  fleetness  of 
the  Arabian  steed 
with  the  hardiness 
and  intelligence 
of  the  Dartmoor 
ponies,  in  whom 
the  latter  of  these 
qualities  has  been 
engendered  natur- 
ally by  reason  of 
(heir  having  had  to 
feud  for  themselves. 
J  n  the  case  of  the 
other  herd  of  the 
Prince's  ponies,  the 
native  strain  is 
adhered  to. 

The  Prince  also 
breeds  military 
horses,  and  another 
of  his  experiments 
in  the  equine  direc- 
tion is  an  attempt 
to  leproduee  the 
old  Devon  pack- 
lmrse,  a  type  of 
bleed  which  carried 
on  its  powerful 
back  various 
burdens  in  the  days 
when,  beyond 
Exeter  —  now  the 
centre  of  a  network 
of  railways  —  no 
proper  roads  existed. 
This  was  the  case 
up  to  the  year 
1750,  when  beyond 
this  cathedral  town  only  the  "pack-horse 
tracks"  were  found.  On  others  of  his 
Duchy  farms  the  Prince  breeds  shorthorn 
cattle. 

Of  all  the  industries  in  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  is  interested, 
however,  the  one  that  may  be  expected  to 
prove  most  profitable  is  that  represented  by 
the  extensive  works  which  he  has  started  in 
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Cornwall,  to  the  west  of  Tavistock,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  mineral  which  is  known  as 
"  wolfram."  Wolfram  in  olden  times  was 
regarded  as  a  nuisance  by  miners  for  tin— it 
was  so  named,  in  fact,  as  being  the  "  wolf  " 
that  ate  up  the  profits  of  the  metal  with 
which  it  was  found — and  for  many  centuries 
it  was  thrown  away  as  worthless.  This  was 
the  case,  in^fact,  until  the  year  1903.  But 
wolfram  lias;  now  become  of  inestimable 
value  as  the  basis  of  the  rare  metal  tungsten, 
which,  many  times  harder  than  steel,  is  now 
used  for  high-speed  tools. 

The  supplies  of  wolfram  both  above  and 
below  groun  1  are  virtually  inexhaustible  in 
Cornwall,  and  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  invested  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
up-to-date  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  the  wolfram  and  separating  it  from 
the  tin  derived  from  his  mines  in  the  Duchy. 
Wolfram,  in  fact,  during  the  War,  became 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  tin. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  enter- 
prise— which  was  undertaken  in  the  national 
interest  during  the  War — the  Prince  has  at 
least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  by 
developing  this  industry,  he  is  conferring  an 
inestimable  benefitupon  all  the  steel  industries 
of  his  native  land,  especially  in  connection  with 
ordnance  and  warships.  Moreover,  the 
development  of  the  wolfram  industry  in 
other  parts  of  Cornwall  is  likely,  as  it 
proceeds,  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  back 
to  their  native  county  many  of  the  Cornish- 
men  who  emigrated  to  various  parts  of  the 
world  when  the  tin  mining  industry,  once 
the  greatest  in  the  district,  virtually  died,  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  tin  nearer 
the  surface  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  big  land  reclamation  scheme  now 
being  carried  out  on  Dartmoor,  as  an 
enterprise  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  is  as 
interesting  as  any  of  recent  times,  and  its 
results  to  British  agriculture  are  likely  to 
be  important.  The  valleys  of  the  historic 
Moor,  through  which  its  rivers  flow,  are 
more  fertile  than  might  be  expected,  but  the 
higher  altitudes  of  the  granite  upland,  which 
comprise  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  surface, 
have   for  centuries   defied    cultivation.      A 


legend,  in  fact,  runs  that  Dartmoor  says  to 
the  agriculturist  :  "  Scratch  my  back  and  I'll 
pick  your  pocket."  And  so  trtlev  has  this 
proved  that  an  outlay  of  £70,000  by  one 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  a  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Stannaries  in  the  time  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
in  an  attempted  reclamation  of  part  of  the 
Moor,  had  results  which  to-day  represent  no 
more  than  £500  a  year  in  produce. 

The  principal  enemies  to  be  fought  are 
the  climate  and  the  excessive  moisture  of  the 
soil,  the  greater  part  of  Dartmoor  being  a 
vast  bog.  This  district,  the  uplands  of  which 
lie  at  an  altitude  of  from  eleven  hundred  to 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  has 
almost  the  highest  rainfall  in  England — 
nearly  one  hundred  inches  a  year.  Water 
also  comes  freely  upward  from  springs,  as 
well  as  falling  from  the  sky.  As  a  result, 
the  soil  mainly  consists  of  peat — in  some 
places  as  much  as  twenty  feet  in  depth — 
which  lies  on  a  subsoil  of  decomposed 
granite. 

To  cope  with  the  devastating  effects  of 
rain  and  wind,  a  scheme  of  shelter  belts  has 
been  devised.  These  shelter  belts  will  con- 
sist of  trees,  and  the  most  important  of 
them  will  be  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 
The  trees  chosen  for  this  purpose  are  beech, 
Sitka,  Douglas  and  Norway  spruces,  and 
silver  fir  and  larch  for  estate  purposes.  In  a 
few  years  these  trees  will  have  risen  up  and 
formed  green  walls  which  will  serve  as  a 
protection  for  future  crops. 

In  former  attempts  to  reclaim  Dartmoor, 
the  method  adopted  was  to  dig  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  peat  and  drain  it  by  means  of 
deep  dykes  ;  but  in  the  present  experiment  the 
system  of  drainage  which  has  been  adopted 
in  Belgium  has  been  preferred.  The  present 
reclamation  scheme  is  confined  to  twelve 
hundred  acres  lying  close  to  the  old  prison. 

The  results  so  far  are  encouraging,  not- 
withstanding the  poor  quality  of  the  labour 
available  under  War-time  conditions,  but 
it  is  too  soon  to  say  that  the  reclamation 
scheme  is  a  proved  success.  If  even  a  small 
portion  of  Dartmoor  can  be  reclaimed  and 
made  to  bear  crops,  the  results  as  affecting 
British  agriculture  are  fairly  obvious. 
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'OU      haven't     forgotten     how     to 
dance." 

This  was  so  nearly  a  compliment 
that  I  put  my  head  back  and  turned  it 
to  look  at  my  partner's  face.  But  Valerie 
looked  obstinately  over  my  shoulder. 

"  Not  much  to  forget  or  remember  about 
a  fox-trot,"  I  grunted. 

The  coloured  band  was  playing  with  an 
exuberant  abandon  which  made  the  inviting 
rhythm  of  the  measure  irresistible,  and  the 
floor  was  crowded  with  smiling  swaying 
couples  that  whirled  and  flitted  and  side- 
stepped to  and  fro,  like  a  swarm  of  gnats 
upon  an  evening  in  June.  Soft  hair  brushed 
brown  faces,  large  hands  gripped  slight 
fingers,  laughing  eyes  met,  lips  parted  in 
smiles,  and  here  and  there  a  girl's  merry 
voice  accompanied  the  boisterous  tune.  The* 
strong  air  of  gaiety  was  intoxicating.  A  few 
men  were  in  blue  uniform,  but,  as  always,  it 
was  left  to  the  women  to  provide  the  colour. 
This  they  did  lavishly,  and  the  array  of 
dainty  gowns  glowing  against  the  dark  walls 
lent  a  warmth  to  the  picture  that  was  in 
keeping  with  the  carnival. 

Valerie  and  I  danced  on. 

On  a  sudden  the  music  became  more 
furious,  the  pace  hotter ;  a  nigger  clashed 
cymbals  and  drummed  like  one  possessed  ; 
twinkling  feet  strove  vainly  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  time,  failed  amidst  bubbling  laughter, 
the  demoniac  drummer  yelled,  and  with  a 
crash  the  dance  came  to  an  end. 

I  led  Valerie  into  the  hall  and  up  to  the 
broad  hearth,  where  a  great  fire  of  logs  was 
darting  yellow  and  violet  tongues  of  flame 
up  the  chimney. 

"I  believe  you  would  rather  stand  here 
than  sit  anywhere  else,"  I  said. 

She  nodded  and  spread  her  small  white 
hands  to  the  blaze. 

"  You  are  just  the  same,  Valerie." 

"You  aren't."     She  turned  her  head  to 


look  at  me.  "  There's  a  harder,  tougher  look 
about  you,  and  you're  going  grey." 

"  Only  a  very  little,"  I  protested. 

"  But  I  think  you're  softer  inside." 

"I  confess  my  digestion  is  not  what  it 
was.     How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  mennt  gentler,  more  tolerant."  She 
raised  her  eyebrows  and  turned  to  look 
again  at  the  lire.  "  I  may  be  wrong,"  she 
added. 

" 1  hope  not,"  I  said  lamely. 

I  had  not  seen  Valerie  Sotheran  for  nearly 
four  years.  But  she  had  not  altered  one 
whit,  and  I  found  myself  wondering  how 
long  this  strange  tall  girl,  with  a  face  like  a 
beautiful  mask,  was  to  be  at  once  the  mystery 
and— to  my  mind— the  brightest  star  of  the 
set  in  which  I  moved. 

Now  and  again  a  new  luminary  appears  in 
the  heavens.  An  excited  letter  to  The  Times 
from  a  country  vicarage  is  the  first  to 
announce  it.  Follows  a  little  good-tempered 
argument  between  amateurs,  each  claiming 
to  have  been  the  first  to  observe  its  presence. 
Then  comes  a  clear  statement  from  the 
Astronomer  Royal  confirming  the  discovery 
and  giving  certain  figures  and  measurements 
that  make  a  layman  gasp.  And  that  is  all. 
After  careful  consideration  we  have  officially 
recognised  a  new  world. 

Some  six  years  ago  Valerie  had  appeared 
as  a  new  star.  None  knew  her  history,  nor 
whence  she  came,  save  that  it  was  from 
overseas.  That  she  was  English  and 
thoroughbred  was  clear  to  the  meanest 
observer.  The  men  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped her  as  one.  Only  the  women  stood 
aloof,  as  was  natural,  hostile,  suspicious. 
But  Valerie  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 
To  the  offerings,  which  women  prize,  she 
had  no  respect  at  all,  and  it  was  soon  obvious 
that  she  valued  worship  as  little  as  she 
regarded  hostility.  Gradually  the  suspicion 
was   disarmed.     After   all,   no   one   can   be 
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seriously  jealous  of  a  statue.  Besides,  more 
than  once  the  statue  had  come  to  life  and 
declined  homage  that  should  have  been 
rendered  elsewhere  with  a  cold  scorn  that 
cut  like  a  lash. 

Incomparable  Valerie  !  I  cannot  tell  the 
dignity  of  your  proud,  grave  face,  your  steady 
brown  eyes  whose  calm  was  so  seldom  ruffled, 
your*  red,  red  mouth  that  only  the  faintest 
of  smiles  ever  lighted,  the  soft  dark  hair 
sweeping  low  over  your  glorious  temples. 
All  the  elegance  of  the  ages  was  in  your 
person,  "grace  was  in  all  your  steps."  I 
cannot  describe  the  gleaming  white  of  your 
shoulders,  or  the  curve  of  your  beautiful 
throat,  your  small  cold  hands  and  your  little 
shapely  feet— above  all,  that  wonderful  charm 
that  drew  men  to  hammer  on  the  cold  screen 
that  fenced  you -off,  to  bruise  their  hearts 
against  the  chill  of  that  invisible  armour 
which  you  always  wore. 

"I  wrote  to  you  four  times  while  I  was 
away." 

"  Five,"  said  Valerie.  "  I  was  glad  to 
hear." 

"  You  didn't  answer." 

"I  nearly  did  once.  Then  I  saw  your 
sister  at  the  canteen,  and  she  said  she'd  give 
you  a  message." 

"  Was  the  canteen  hard  work  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

"  Sometimes.  But  I'm  very  strong.  Why 
do  you  look  at  me  so  ? "  she  added.  "  I 
suppose  my  hair's  untidy.  It  was  washed 
this  afternoon." 

I  shook  my  head. 
*V  Your  hair's  all  right.     But  I  can't  help 
looking  at  you.     Remember,  I  haven't  seen 
you  for  four  years,  and  I've  often  told  you 
that  you're  like  a  draught " 

"  I  know.  Of  champagne.  Iced,"  said 
Yalerie,  with  a  smile.  "  I'm  afraid  I've  gone' 
to  your  head." 

"  You  went  to  my  heart  years  ago." 

"  Hush !  You'll  be  sorry  for  this  to- 
morrow.    You'll  have  such  a  mouth." 

"So  will  you,"  said  I.  "Such  a  mouth 
as  you  have  to-night.  Such  a  mouth  as 
'flirtation'  dropped  from."  She  eyed  me 
suspiciously, and  I  hastened  to  explain.  " '  The 
most  beautiful  mouth  in  the  world.' " 

Valerie  turned  again  to  the  fire. 

"  Keep  something  for  your  next  partner," 
she  said  coldly. 

"  Ah,"  said  a  fat  voice.  "  Here  we  are. 
Yield  up  the  damozel,  Sir  Richard.  The 
shawms  are  tuned,  the  sackbut  is  about  to 
butt " 

"  Not  a  moment  before  I  need,"  said  I. 


"What  have  you  done  with  your  last 
partner  ?  " 

"I  could  see  nothing  in  her,"  replied 
Bertrand.  "So  I  left  her  on  the  dining- 
room  sideboard,"  he  added  shamelessly. 

"Be  good  enough  to  withdraw,"  said  I. 
"  Your  filthy  presence " 

"  Miss  Sotheran,"  said  Bertrand,  "  I  can 
only  apologise  for  this  hideous  display  of 
jealousy."  He  cleared  his  throat.  "  A  long 
and  painful  familiarity  with' the  loathsome 
character  of  my  hot-headed  young  kinsman, 
Sir  Richard  Beaulieu,  Bart.,  O.B.E.,  A.B.O., 
Lyons  &  Co.,  forces  me  to  the  reluctant 
conclusion " 

"Etc.  Etc.  I  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient 
servant,  Bertrand  Beaulieu,"  said  Valerie. 
"  Anyone  can  see  you've  been  working  in  a 
Government  office." 

As  .she  spoke,  a  sudden  tuneful  uproar 
showed  that  the  doze  into  which  Ragtime 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  was  finished.  In 
a  moment  Bertrand  had  taken  Valerie's  arm 
and  was  leading  her  away. 

"  The  next  but  one,"  I  said  helplessly. 

She  nodded. 

Bertrand  grinned  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Take  a  turn  with  my  late  partner,"  he 
said.  "  I  left  a  kiss  within  the  cup,  so  you 
won't  want  any  wine." 

7F  "Sfr  $fc  $fc  ~%r 

The  car  was  at  the  door,  and  I  was 
standing,  waiting  for  Valerie,  whilst  she 
said  "Good-bye."  My  sister  and  I  were 
going  to  drop  her  on  our  way  home. 

The  nervousness  of  the  subaltern  on  my 
left  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  Teddy 
Rail  of  the  Colds treams. 

"  Hullo,"  said  I. 

"  I  only  want  to  say  '  Good-night,' "  he 
stammered. 

"  You  won't  have  a  chance  if  she  sees  that 
look  in  your  eyes.  Take  my  advice,  Teddy. 
Go  down  to  Melton  and  hunt  it  off." 

The  boy  flushed  furiously. 

"  It's  easy  to  laugh,  when  you're  goin' 
to  see  her  home,"  he  flashed. 

"  I'm  not  laughing,"  said  I.  "  I'm 
dead  serious.  We've  all  been  through 
it.  And  she's  not  for  you,  nor  me,  nor  any 
man." 

Valerie  glanced  round,  and  her  eyes  rested 
on  us  for  a  moment.  The  next  minute  she 
drew  her  furs  close  and  passed  by,  looking 
straight  in  front  of  her.  As  I  turned  to 
follow,  I  looked  at  Teddy.     - 

"  Kind  cruelty,"  I  said.  "  You  see,  I 
know  her  better  than  you."  He  gave  me 
such  a  piteous  look  that  I  hesitated.     Then, 
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"  We're  a  couple  of  fools,"  I  added  gruffly, 
"  bufc— d'you  want  a  lift  ?  " 

Teddy  shook  his  head. 

"  You're  a  white  man,  Beaulieu,"  he  said 
quietly.  "But  I  believe  in  takin'  hints, 
when  they're  as  broad  as  that  was.  I'll  go 
to  Melton  to-morrow  an'— an'  I  hope  I  break 
my  blasted  neck,"  he  finished  miserably. 

"  Rot,"  said  I.     "  So  long." 

He  married  a  cousin  of  mine  six  months 
later. 

ii. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  weeks  I  saw  more  of  Valerie 
Sotheran  than  was  good  for  my  peace  of 
mind.  I  did  not  court  her  society,  but 
since  we  were  both  in  Town,  and  neither  of 
us  was  in  mourning,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  we  should  often  meet.  But  for  the  War, 
things  might  have  been  different.  Long 
before  August,  1914,  I  had  come  to  realise, 
as  I  told  Teddy,  that  Valerie  was  not  for 
me,  nor,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  for  any  man. 
And  after  a  struggle  and  a  couple  of  bleak 
months  in  the  Shetlands,  I  had  accepted 
the  situation.  Thereafter  I  was  content  to 
regard  her  much  as,  I  suppose,  a  collector  of 
miniatures  might  regard  those  that  figure 
in  the  Wallace  Collection.  Indeed,  if  German 
ambition  had  not  so  suddenly  become  unruly, 
I  might  well  have  married  and,  as  they  say, 
settled  down.  But  the  War  prevented  that. 
What  was  more,  the  long  severance  from 
all  that  had  gone  to  make  up  my  life  had 
its  natural  effect.  I  returned  to  find  a 
friendship  or  two  withered,  more  than  one 
intimacy  dead.  And  the  moment  I  saw 
Valerie  I  knew  that  the  understanding  with 
myself,  to  which  I  had  so  hardly  come,  no 
longer  existed. 

I  did  not  go  down  without  a  struggle. 
I  honestly  tried  not  to  fall  in  love  with 
Valerie.  I  put  on  the  gloves  with  Fate. 
Reason — that  good  second — dictated  that  I 
should  leave  London.  But  after  my  long 
absence,  I  felt  that  that  was  more  than  I 
could  bear.  And  Fate  laughed,  and  feinted, 
and  knocked  me  down. 

Until  the  end  came  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  knew  my  secret.  No  one  knew  of 
the  strange  fight  I  was  putting  up,  no  one 
knew  when  it  wTas  over.  For  the  end  was 
not  yet.  But  if  only  one  or  two  had  known 
that  I  was  in  love  with  Valerie,  my  life 
might  have  been  easier. 

I  suppose  I  was  something  of  a  catch. 
When  I  came  home,  there  were  not  too  many 
men   knocking    about,   and   I    was   young, 


rich,  unmarried,  and  the  sixth  baronet.  I 
met  quite  a  lot  of  marriageable  girls.  To 
make  things  worse,  my  sister — an  inveterate 
match-maker — was  determined  that  I  should 
marry  without  delay,  and  was  for  ever 
contriving  to  parade  before  me  one  or 
another  of  her  darlings,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  find  favour  in  my  eyes.  It  was 
like  living  in  a  marriage  market.  I  dare  say 
few,  if  any,  of  the  girls  would  have  cared  to 
wed  me,  but  I  was  clearly  expected  to  try 
my  luck.  And  all  the  time  there  was  one 
standing,  whom  none  commended  to  me,  a 
tall  slim  figure,  with  a  beautiful  proud  face 
and  a  mouth  like  a  red  flower.  Uncon- 
sciously I  fell  to  comparing  the  others  with 
Valerie,  a  proceeding  as  fatal  to  their 
chances  as  to  myself.  Had  my  sister  but 
known  it,  she  would  have  retired  from  the  fray. 

And  so  the  harassing  weeks  slid  by. 

The  clear  cold  reign  of  January,  that  hard 
king,  came  to  an  end.  February,  his  farmer 
son,  laboured  to  fill  the  dykes  and  left  them 
brimming.  Blustering  March  emptied  his 
puffed  cheeks,  and  still  I  struggled.  But 
with  the  succession  of  April,  smiling  through 
her  tears,  I  threw  up  the  sponge.  I  gave 
up  trying  to  put  Valerie  out  of  my  thoughts. 
Deliberately  I  permitted  myself  to  reflect 
that  I  was  about  as  deep  in  love  as  a  man 
could  be.  And  in  this  I  was  grievously 
mistaken. 

III. 

The  second  Sunday  in  April  was  to  be  a 
great  day  in  Revelow.  The  tiny  village  had 
suffered  heavily  in  the  War,  and  seventeen 
stout-hearted  countrymen  would  never  come 
back.  The  smith  was  home  with  a  short 
leg,  but  not  the  young  giant  that  used  to 
strike  for  him.  The  innkeeper  had  lost 
both  sons.  I  can  remember  them  as  apple- 
cheeked  urchins  fidgeting  shyly  about  their 
mother's  skirts  when  my  father  pulled  up 
at  "The  Rose"  to  pass  the  time  of  day. 
"Young"  Jack,  prince  of  teamsters,  that 
taught  me  to  plait  a  horse's  tail,  lay  buried 
in  the  Struma  Valley.  I  knew  them  all, 
and  six  of  the  dead  of  Revelow  had  been  in 
our  service  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

On  the  second  Sunday  in  April  they  were 
to  be  remembered  solemnly  and  in  state.  It 
had  been  decided  to  set  up  a  great  grey 
cross,  now  standing,  in  their  memory,  and 
on  this  day  the  first  stone  was  to  be  laid. 
Naturally  my  sister  and  I  arranged  to  be 
there,  and  on  the  preceding  Thursday  we 
left  Town  for  the  week-end.  Bertrand  came 
with  us. 
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It  was  on  the  Friday  evening  that  I 
determined  to  take  a  certain  course. 

Coffee  had  been  served  in  the  library,  and  • 
my   sister   Betty  sat   on   the   club -fender, 
regarding  Bertrand  and  me,  who  lay  in  two 
deep  chairs,  taking  our  ease. 

"  Hilary  Birch  is  coming  to  lunch  to- 
morrow," she  said  suddenly.  "Do  you 
remember  her  ?  " 

"  Kid  with  spectacles  ? "  I  yawned. 

"  She  doesn't  wear  them  now.  She's 
turned  out  well,  on  the  whole.  Only  she 
doesn't  talk  much." 

"  Is  that  a  fault  ?  " 

"  She's  awkwardly  quiet,  I  mean. 
Bertrand,  don't  go  to  sleep." 

"  Sleep  ?  "  said  Bertrand  guiltily.  "  What 
d'you  mean  ?  May  I  not  commune  with 
myself  ?  " 

"  Not  till  I've  gone  to  bed,"  said  Betty 
firmly. 

Bertrand  sighed. 

"  To-day,"  he  said,  "  I  visited  the  church." 

"  Funny  -  looking  things  inside,  aren't 
they  ?  "  said  I. 

Betty  giggled,  but  Bertrand  ignored  the 
interruption  and  proceeded  haughtily. 

"  I  removed  my  headgear  and  made  bold 
to  enter  the  sacred  edifice.  I  emerged  some 
ten  minutes  later  profoundly  impressed." 
He  paused  to  light  a  cigarette.  "You  see," 
he  added,  "  I  had  been  taking  measure- 
ments." 

"  You  would  take  anything,"  said  I. 
"  But  what  did  you  measure  ?  " 

"  I  measured,"  said  Bertrand,  "  the 
capacity  of  the  family  pew.  I  made  out 
that  it  would  hold  live  horses  or  twenty 
men." 

Betty  squeaked  with  merriment,  but,  now 
that  I  saw  what  was  coming,  I  felt  resentful. 

"  What  of  it  ?  "  I  said  gloomily. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Bertrand  carelessly. 
"  Only " 

He  rose  to  shake  the  ash  of  his  cigarette 
on  to  the  hearth. 

"  Go  on,"  said  I. 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  get  a  move  on. 
Of  course  twenty's  rather  a  lot,  but  you 
could  make  a  show  with  even  half  a  dozen 
kids,  especially  if  your  wife  was  on  the  fat 
side.  Yes,"  he  added,  "  you  must  certainly 
marry  a  fat  woman.  You  can  easily  have 
the  door  widened." 

Betty  gurgled  with  delight. 

"  Moreover,"  said  Bertrand,  "  I'm  tired  of 
being  heir-presumptive.  I  didn't  mind 
carrying  on  during  the  War — felt  I  was  doing 
something,  though  I  was  frightened  to  death 


of  being  landed.  This  place  doesn't  suit 
me." 

"  I  regret  that  my  celibacy  should  give 
you  cause  for  unrest,"  I  said  coldly. 

"  If  you  don't  do  something  soon,' you'll 
drive  me  to  drugs.  Here  you  are,  with  half 
the  best  blood  in  England  ready  to  jump  at 
you,  and  a  family  pew  like  a  grand  jury- 
box,  and  you  show ;  about  as  much  interest 
as  an  Army  mule.  You're  holding  everything 
up,  you  know.  You  ought  to  marry  one  of 
them,  if  only  to  release  the  rest." 

"In  fact,  it's  my  duty  to  Church  and 
State?"  I  flashed. 

"  And  me." 

I  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  You  weary  me,"  I  said.  "  Betty  started 
in  the  moment  I  came  home,  and  now  you 
begin.  I  suppose  you're  going  to  work  in 
shifts  now." 

"  No,"  said  Bertrand  airily,  "  in  shirt- 
sleeves. At  first  I  only  propose  to  take 
my  coat  off." 

My  sister  was  enjoying  herself.  Before 
she  had  stopped  laughing,  a  maid  came  in. 

"  I  shall  want  the  car  at  five  minutes  to 
eight,"  said  I,  "to  catch  the  eight-fifteen." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  All  right." 

When  the  girl  had  gone — 

"  What  are  you  going  to  Town  for  ?  "  said 
Betty. 

"To  see  about  a  wife,"  said  I.  "Isn't 
that  nice  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Betty. 

"Don't  go  to  Gamage's,"  said  Bertrand. 
"  I  got  a  false  nose  there  once,  and  it 
didn't  wear  at  all  well." 

IV. 

I  ran  into  Valerie  in  Piccadilly.  I  had 
dismissed  my  taxi  in  Bond  Street,  and  was 
walking  to  the  club  to  ring  her  up. 

"  You're  early  abroad,"  said  I. 

"  It's  half-past  ten.  I  thought  you  were 
out  of  Town.  The  country  should  look 
beautiful  to-day." 

"  Let's  go  and  see,"  said  I.  "  A  morning 
in  Richmond  Park  will  do  us  all  the  good  in 
the  world." 

"  I  was  going  to  get  a  wedding-present," 
said  Valerie.  "  And  the  shops'll  be  shut 
this  afternoon." 

"  Something  tells  me  they  will  reopen  on 
Monday." 

I  nodded  to  an  open  taxi,  and  the  driver 
drew  up  to  the  kerb. 

"  He'll  never  take  you,"  said  Valerie. 

I  opened  the  door,  and  she  got  in. 
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"  Richmond  Park,"  said  I.  "  We  won't 
quarrel  over  the  fare." 

The  fellow  looked  at  me.     Then — 

"  Right-o,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh. 

Valerie  was  all  dressed  in  silver-grey,  and 
looked  lovely.  But  she  would  have  looked 
lovely  in  sackcloth.  Grace  such  as  hers  was 
will  out.  She  sat  very  still,  with  her  hands 
folded  and  her  little  feet  crossed  ;  but  her 
eyes  were  shining,  and  she  had  more  colour 
than  usual.  Perhaps  the  sweet  of  the  year 
had  slipped  into  her  heart.  I  know  it  had 
entered  mine.  For  it  was  with  us  that  April 
morning.  The  sun  was  blazing  out  of  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  Piccadilly  was  at  its  best. 
The   club   windows   were   open,  the   Green 


Park's  trees  were  dressed  in  pale  green 
livery,  the  polished  roadway  was  thick  with 
glittering  traffic,  and  the  awnings  of  the 
shops  flung  deep  shadows  upon  the  pave- 
ment. It  was  early,  of  course,  but  all  the 
promise  of  summer  was  in  the  air. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  slid  through 
Roehampton  Gate  into  Richmond  Park. 

We  left  the  taxi  close  to  the  White  Lodge, 
and  strolled  down  one  of  the  rides.  Here 
was  beauty  to  spare.  The  grass  was  dappled 
with  sunshine  which  the  foliage  was  not 
yet  thick  enough  to  stay,  and,  when  you 
looked  up,  it  was  to  gaze  into  a  fair,  green 
vault,  the  pattern  of  whose  trembling 
tracery  put  architecture  to  shame. 


1  '  Aren't  I  saving  the  right  thing  ? 
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"  Too  wefc  for  you  ?  "  said  I,  glancing  at 
her  lightly-shod  feefc  and  shining  ankles. 

Valerie  shook  her  head. 

"  Thank  you  for  bringing  me,"  she  said 
simply. 

"  And  the  proud  princess  was  grateful, 
and  said  so.  And  everybody  was  very 
pleased.  And  all  the  time  it  was  they  who 
should  have  been  grateful,  and  not  the 
princess  at  all." 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  proud  ? "  said 
Valerie. 

"  Because  you  have  a  high  spirit,"  I  said. 

"  The  man  who  understood  women," 
said  Valerie,  with  a  faint  laugh. 

"  The  man  who  saw  the  look  on  a  beautiful 
face,"  said  I.  "  Saw  it  at  a  dance  in 
December  after  four  long  years,  and  has 
seen  it,  waking  or  sleeping,  ever  since." 
I  stopped  and  laid  my  hand  on  her  arm. 
"  Valerie  !  "  I  said.     "  Valerie  !  " 

She  was  very  pale,  but  her  eyes  met  mine 
steadilv. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  know  what  I've  brought  you 
here  for.  You  know  what  I  want  to  say. 
Oh,  my  dear,  I  can't  go  on  without  you. 
I've  tried  and  tried,  Valerie,  but  it's  no 
good." 

"  Tried  ?  " 

"  I  felt  it  was  a  forlorn  hope,  Valerie,  and 
I  didn't  want  to  be  turned  down  again.  Oh, 
don't  do  that,  dear — I  do  love  you  so.  And 
there's  none  like  you,  darling,  none " 

Valerie  was  trembling  all  over  as  she 
turned  to  me  and  set  her  hands  on  my 
shoulders.  I  put  my  arms  about  her,  but 
she  held  me  off.  Her  face  was  white  and 
her  eyes  tight  shut. 

"  Listen,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  know  who 
my  father  was  ?  " 

"  No." 

Her  head  drooped  till  her  face  was 
hidden. 

"  Neither  do  I,"  she  said. 

"  What  do  I  care  ?  "  I  cried.  "  You're 
Valerie.'^ 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  me. 
Her  eyes  shone,  and  the  colour  came  flooding 
into  her  cheeks.  And  with  it  a  sad,  sad 
smile.     Valerie  shook  her  head. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  you  marry  a  nameless 
girl,  Richard.  You  see — I  love  you  too 
much."  For  an  instant  she  laid  her  cheek 
against  mine.  Then,  "  Let  me  go  now, 
dear,"  she  said  gently. 

But  gods  do  not  let  their  darlings  go. 
And  I  was  a  god,  towering,  exalted,  in  a 
pygmy  world.     I   stalked,   while   men   and 


women  stumbled  about  my  knees.  To  me 
all  human  interests  suddenly  had  become 
small,  trifling,  of  no  account.  I  was  above 
them,  and  nothing  mattered.  For  Valerie 
loved  me.     And  my  brain  reeled. 

"  I'm  never  going  to  let  you  go  any  more, 
sweet,"  I  said. 

She  started  at  that  and  began  to  tremble 
again,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Why  did  I  tell  you  ?  "  she  moaned. 

"  It  was  written,"  said  I  steadfastly. 
"  We  were  meant  to  be  happy.  We  both 
fought  against  it,  but  Destiny's  won." 

"  But,  Richard,  the  register  !  There'll  be 
a  space  for  my  father's  name.  And  the 
portraits  on  the  walls  will  stare  at  me  as  if 
I'd  no  .right  to  be  there." 

Very  gently  I  took  her  white  wrists  and 
drew  her  hands  away  from  her  face. 

"  Not  when  you  bear  my  name,"  I  said. 
"  You  must  choose,  dear,  think  and  choose. 
Will  you  come  to  me,  though  you  can  show 
no  pedigree  ?  Or  will  you  let  the  man 
you  love  go  down  alone  into  the  valley  of 
shadow,  dear,  and  never  come  back  ?  " 

For  fully  a  minute  she  stood  gazing  over 
my  shoulder  with  eyes  that  saw  nothing. 
Once  or  twice  her  lips  moved.  Then  she 
turned  to  smile  wistfully  into  my  eyes. 

"  I  meant  to  be  so  strong,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  I  never  meant  you  to  know.  But  now.  .  ." 
With  a  little  sob,  she  slid  an  arm  round  my 
neck.  "  You  see,"  she  whispered,  "  I've  had 
your  arms  round  me,  dear,  and — oh,  Richard, 
I  can't  give  you  up  !  " 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  was  essential  that  I  should  return  that 
evening  to  Re  velow  for  the  morrow's  ceremony, 
but,  although  I  begged  her  to  accompany  me, 
Valerie  refused. 

"  I'd  like  to  be  alone  for  a  little,"  she  said. 
"  Besides,  I'd  rather  you  told  your  sister 
before  I  see  her  again,  Richard.  Had  she 
any  idea.  .  .  ?" 

"  None,"  said  I. 

"  She  must  have  thought  it  strange,  your 
rushing  away  up  to  Town.  What  made  you 
decide  so  suddenly  ?  " 

I  hesitated,  thinking  of  Bertrand  and  the 
family  pew.     Then  — 

"I  hardly  know,"  I  said  thoughtfully. 
"  I  think  I  just  felt  I  couldn't  go  on, 
dear.  If  I  had  missed  you  this  morning,  I 
don't  know  what  I'd  have  done." 

Valerie  said  nothing,  but  slipped  her  arm 
through  mine. 

On  the  way  home  in  the  taxi  we  made  our 
first  plans.  I  was  to  call  for  her  on  Monday 
at  half-past  ten.     Betty  and  Bertrand  were 
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com  wig  to  Town  with  me,  and  we  would  have 
a  family  lunch.  Then  our  engagement  was 
to  be  announced. 

She  would  not  let  me  give  her  lunch,  so  I 
set  her  down  in  Knightsbridge  at  the  door 
of  the  block  of  flats  hi  which  she  lived. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  light  in  her  eyes 
as  we  said  "  Good-bye." 

"  I  want  to  kiss  you,  darling,"  I  whispered. 

The  slender  gloved  lingers  tightened  on 
mine. 

"  Good-bye,  Richard."  ' 

The  next  moment  she  was  gone. 

y. 

My  head  was  in  a  whirl  as  I  drove  to  a 
florist's  to  send  her  some  white  roses.  From 
there  I  went  on  to  the  club,  where  I 
discharged  the  taxi  and  gave  the  driver  Hve 
pounds.  The  fellow  took  the  money  with  a 
satisfied  sigh.  He  was  clearly  relieved  to 
find  that  his  confidence  had  not  been 
misplaced. 

I  tried  to  lunch,  but  I  was  too  excited  to 
eat,  and,  since  I  could  not  be  with  Valerie,  I 
wTas  glad  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  go  to 
the  station.  I  was  eager  to  get  into  the 
country.  It  would  remind  me  of  Richmond 
Park. 

Never  was  a  train  journey  so  short-lived. 
I  had  bought  The  Times,  for  I  had  missed 
the  morning  papers,  but  the  news  that  I  read 
conveyed  nothing  to  me,  and  I  spent  most  of 
the  time  gazing  out  of  the  wTindow.  Such 
high  things  had  happened  since  I  left  in  the 
morning  that,  when  I  reached  Revelow,  I 
felt  that  I  had  been  awray  for  a  week. 

I  was  really  amazingly  happy. 

I  had  evidently  been  expected  to  return 
when  I  did,  for  I  found  the  car  at  the 
station.  Ten  minutes  later  we  swung 
the  lodge  gates. 

Having  ascertained  that  there  were  no 
visitors,  I  entered  the  drawing-room  as 
unconcernedly  as  I  could.  Betty  and 
Bertrand  were  seated  amid  the  remains  of  a 
substantial  tea. 

"  Hullo,"  said  the  latter.  "  Where's  your 
wife  ? " 

"They're  going  to  send  her,"  said  I. 
"  You'll  see  her  on  Monday." 

"You  might  have  taken  her  with  you," 
said  Bertrand.  "But  perhaps  she  was  too 
heavy.  I  hope  you  remembered  to  get  a  fat 
one." 

'•You  look  very  pleased  with  yourself," 
said  Betty.     "  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

Bertrand  adjusted  his  eyeglass  and  ex- 
amined me  critically.     Then— - 


"  He  does  look  smug,  doesn't  he  ?." 

"  What  you  see  upon  my  face,  brother,  is 
the  five-pound  look,"  said  I.  "The  Hve 
pounds  you  owe  me,  I  mean." 

"  Well,  take  it  off,"  said  Bertrand.  "  It 
makes  me  feel  as  if  I  was  going  to  pay  you." 

Here  some  fresh  tea  was  brought  in.  In 
silence  Betty  poured  me  out  a  cup,  and  I 
settled  down.  My  appetite  had  returned. 
After  a  minute  or  two  Bertrand  turned  to 
my  sister. 

"  I  don't  like  the  way  he  eats,"  he  said. 
"  I  don't  mean  the  noise — I'm  used  to  that — 
but  the  hearty,  gorging  manner.  As  if  he'd 
done  something." 

"  I  have,"  said  I,  cutting  another  slice  of 
cake.  "  I've  got  a  wife.  I  like  this  ginger- 
bread," I  added. 

"  Rot,"  said  Betty. 

"  All  right.     Wait  till  Monday." 

"  I'll  have  it  out  of  you  before  then,"  said 
my  sister  darkly. 

I  grinned. 

"How's  Miss  Birch?"  said  I  wickedly. 
"  I  was  grieved  to  miss  her." 

Betty  was  ever  a  bad  shot,  and  the  cake 
she  threw  at  me  shivered  on  Bertrand's  chin. 
The  dry  fragments  fell  about  his  lap,  but 
a  yellow  substance  which  they  had  enclosed, 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  proceeded 
to  trickle  down  his  throat. 

The  victim  clapped  his  hand  to  his  chin, 
looked  at  the  real  evidence  upon  his  fingers, 
and  let  out  a  yell  of  dismay. 

"  Stretcher  -  bearers  !  "  he  roared. 
"  Stretcher-bearers  ! " 

But  Betty  and  I  were  helpless  with 
laughter.  Bertrand  continued  to  bellow  like 
a  wounded  bull,  dabbing  frantically  at  his 
throat  with  a  silk  handkerchief  in  the  hope 
of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  stream.  At 
last  we  recovered  sufficiently  to  pour  some 
water  from  the  tea-kettle  into  the  slop-basin, 
which  I  held  uncertainly  under  Bertrand's 
chin,  while  my  sister,  half  blinded  with  tears 
and  with  a  shaking  hand,  sought  to  remove 
the  traces  of  her  crime  with  the  damask 
lining  of  the  cake-basket. 

I  shall  always  maintain  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  was  nowhere  near  boiling, 
but  at  the  first  application  of  the  steaming 
cloth  Bertrand  leapt  into  the  air  with  a 
shriek  of  agony,  which  was  succeeded  by 
a  scream  of  torment  as  he  knocked  the  basin 
out  of  my  hands  and  upset  the  contents  over 
his  thighs. 

Betty  collapsed  upon  the  floor,  emitting 
tremulous  wails  of  merriment,  whilst  I  clung 
to  the  mantelpiece,  wrestling  feebly  with  a 
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paroxysm  of  laughter  which  was  literally 
painful.  And  Bertrand,  howling  like  a 
naughty  child,  swayed  clown-like  about  the 
room,  endeavouring  to  hold  his  smoking 
trousers  from  off  his  scalded  flesh. 

At  length — 

"Come  and  dry  them  at  the  fire,"  I 
shouted. 

Bertrand  stopped  howling  and  looked  at 
me. 

"  You  treacherous  fiend,"  he  said.  "  I 
suppose  this  is  another  ruse.  Under  pretence 
of  helping  to  dry  my  trousers,  you  want  to 
put  out  my  eyes." 

"  Oh,  stop  him,"  wailed  Betty,  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro.  "Stop  him.  I  can't 
bear  any  more." 

Bertrand  bent  a  malevolent  gaze  in  her 
direction. 

"  As  for  you,"  he  said,  "  you  ministering 
angel,  I  hope  you're  satisfied.  First  of  all 
some  filthy  beastliness  is  spread  all  over  my 
face,  then,  by  way  of  relief,  mark  you,  you 
apply  boiling  water  to  my  milk-white  throat. 
Heaven  forgive  you.  You  have  much  to 
answer  for." 

"  Come  along,"  said  I  weakly. 

"  D'you  think  the  irons  are  hot  enough  ?  " 
said  Bertrand,  stepping  gingerly  to  the 
hearth.  "  Oh,  don't  stop  laughing,"  he 
added  gravely,  as  I  made  an  effort  to  control 
my  mirth.  "You  carry  on.  Nothing  like  a 
little  healthy  fun.  You'll  never  get  such 
a  chance  of  deriding  human  agony  again." 

Sobbingly  my  sister  conjured  me  to  take 
her  away. 

"  Oh,  Bertrand,  I'm  so  dreadfully  sorry," 
she  wailed. 

The  gentleman  so  addressed  raised  his  eyes 
to  heaven. 

"Blasphemy!"  he  cried.  "Blasphemy! 
Why  doesn't  the  roof  fall  ?  " 

I  helped  my  sister  to  her  feet  and 
supported  her  to  the  door.  Before  we  left 
the  room  we  turned  to  see  Bertrand  regarding 
us  sorrowfully. 

"  See  you  at  dinner,"  I  said  in  a  shaking 
voice. 

Bertrand  put  out  his  tongue. 

We  had  to  stop  three  times  on  the 
staircase. 

VI. 

Ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  found 
Bertrand  and  me  smoking  in  the  library. 
The  Sunday  papers  had  not  arrived,  and  he 
was  glancing  at  The  Pall  Mall  of  Saturday 
evening. 

You  will  get  neither  letters  nor  papers  on 


Sunday  at  Revelow  unless  you  send  for  them. 
To  fetch  ours,  a  groom  bicycled  to  the  station 
and  post  office  in  turn.  As  I  stood  .looking 
out  of  the  window,  I  saw  him  come  riding 
up  the  drive,  the  papers  under  his  arm  and 
the  post-bag  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Bertrand  suddenly,  "  I 
quite  forgot  to  tell  you.  *  You  saw  that 
Sallhowed  and  Ruske  have  smashed,  and 
that  Ruske's  arrested  and  Sallhowed's  shot 
himself  ?  It  was  in  yesterday's  paper. 
They  say  there's, Over  a  hundred  thousand 
missing." 

"  I  may  have  noticed,"  said  I.  "  I  forget. 
What  about  it,  anyway  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  happen  to  know  that  those  two 
chaps  were  Valerie  Sotherau's  trustees.  She 
had  about  twelve  hundred  a  year.  I  don't 
suppose  she's  worth  a  fiver  now.  Isn't  it 
awful  ?  " 

"  Good  lord,"  said  I.     "  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  know  they  were  her  trustees 
three  weeks  ago." 

"  I'll  swear  she  didn't  knoV  anything  of 
this  yesterday  morning." 

"  Why,  did  you  see  her  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Bertrand  sat  up  and  stared  at  me. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  .  .  .  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  Yes,  I  do.    She's  promised  to  marry  me." 

"By  George!"  said  Bertrand,  bringing 
his  hand  down  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  with 
a  crash.  "By  George,  I'm  glad.  My  dear 
fellow  .  .  ." 

He  got  up  and  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
shouting  for  Betty,  and  nearly  colliding  with 
the  maid  who  was  bringing  in  the  papers 
and  such  letters  as  there  were. 

One  of  the  letters  was  for  me,  and  I 
guessed  rather  than  recognised  that  it  was 
Valerie's  handwriting  on  the  envelope. 

I  ripped  it  open  delightedly. 

i"  understand  now,  I  suppose  you  didn't 
want  me  to  go  under.  And  that  was  the  only 
way.  It  was  very  generous  of  you,  Richard, 
and  I  shall  remember — always.  V. 

I  stood  staring  at  the  thin  sheet  like 
a  zany,  while  the  words  burned  themselves 
into  my  brain.  Then  Betty  and  Bertrand 
came  rushing  into  the  room.  The  former's 
cheeks  were  glowing. 

"  Dick,"  she  began,  "I  am  so  ...  " 
Suddenly  she  saw  the  look  on  my  face. 
"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  she  cried. 

In  silence  I  handed  her  the  letter.  She 
read  it  rapidly  and  looked  up  puzzled. 
Bertrand  was  reading  it  over  her  shoulder. 
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"  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means,"  said  I,  "  that  Valerie  thinks  I 
went  and  proposed  to  her  because  she  was 
ruined,  and  because  I  knew  that  she  was  far 
too  proud  to  take  any  help  except  from  her 
husband.  She  thinks  I  was  being '  Quixotic,' 
and,  God  knows,  I  was  never  more  in  earnest 
in  my  life.  I  never  even  knew  she'd  lost 
her  money." 

"  What'll  you  do  ?  " 

"  Take  the  car  to  Brooch  and  try  for  an 
up  train.     Where's  a  time-table  ?  " 

Brooch  Junction  lay  ten  miles  away,  and 
it  was  now  ten  minutes  past  ten.  No  trains 
left  Revelow  for  Brooch  on  Sundays  except 
one,  which  had  already  gone,  and  another 
at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Feverishly  I  scrutinised  the  local  time- 
table. This  showed  me  that  an  up  train' 
left  Brooch  at  three  minutes  past  eleven. 

My  sister  flew  to  order  the  car. 

"  You  think  she's  off  ?  "  said  Bertrand. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  I,  cramming 
cigarettes  into  my  case.  "  You  know  what 
she  is.  Her  one  idea'll  be  to  disappear. 
Besides,  you've  seen  the  letter." 

"  Well,  you'll  be  there  first,"  said  Bertrand. 
"  It's  Sunday,  and  she  can't  leave  her  flat 
and  everything  at  an  hour's  notice." 

"She  won't  waste  much  time,"  said  I. 
"So  long." 

But  Bertrand  followed  me  into  the  hall. 

It  was  past  the  quarter  before  the  car  was 
at  the  door.  As  I  got  in  I  prayed  fervently 
that  we  might  not  pick  up  a  puncture. 

"You'll  do  it  easy,"  said  Bertrand, 
consulting  his  watch. 

"  Bring  her  back  with  you  this  time,"  said 
Betty.  "  Tell  her  that  I'm  expecting  her 
and  that  her  room's  ready." 

"  I  will,"  said  I.     Suddenly  I  remembered 
the  ceremony  I  was  to  attend.     "  You'll  tell 
.  'em  all  I  was  called  away,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"  Good  luck,  old  chap,"  cried  Bertrand. 

The  next  moment  we  were  flying  down  the 
drive. 

I  sat  back  in  the  car  and  tried  to  think 
things  out.  I  was  quite  satisfied  that 
Yalerie  meant  to  disappear.  She  would 
never  have  stayed  to  be  pitied,  and  the 
interpretation  she  placed  upon  my  proposal 
would  but  strengthen  her  determination. 
Of  this  I  was  sure.  If  only  I  caught  her  in 
time,  it  would  be  easy  enough.  She  would 
believe  me,  of  course.  I  suddenly  wondered 
why  such  a  mad  idea  should  have  entered 
her  head.  Surely  she  must  have  known  .  .  . 
"  She  must  have  thought  it  strange,  your 


rushing  up  to  Town.  What  made  you 
decide  so  suddenly  ?  "  The  words  she  had 
spoken  flashed  into  my  mind.  And  I  had 
hesitated,  thinking  of  Bertrand  and  the 
family  pew.  She  must  have  remembered 
this  later.  She  must  have  thought  .  .  . 
What  did  it  matter  ?  If  only  I  could  get 
to  her  flat  before  she  left !  And  I  should. 
Bertrand  was  right.  It  was  a  hundred  to 
one  that  I  caught  her.  Well,  fifty  .  .  . 
Odds  on,  anyway.  Oh,  I  was  bound  to  do 
it.     And  yet  .  .  . 

My  hand  was  shaking  as  I  looked  at  my 
watch.  Twenty-five  minutes  past  ten.  We 
flashed  by  cross-roads,  and  I  knew  we  had 
come  a  third  of  the  way  to  Brooch.  We 
should  catch  the  train  easily. 

Yalerie,  sweet,  how  could  you  write  to 
me  so  ? 

I  fell  to  thinking  how  pale  and  set  must 
be  the  face  that  she  had  laid  blushing  against 
mine  not  twenty-four  hours  before.  I  could 
see  the  dull  misery  in  her  glorious  eyes. 
How  had  she  spent  the  night,  while  I  slept 
happier  than  I  had  slept  for  months  ?  And 
while  I  had  clowned  with  Bertrand,  she  had 
been  sitting  alone,  twisting  those  small  white 
hands,  very  desolate— crying,  perhaps  .  .  . 
Yalerie  crying.  .  . 

I  put  my  head  in  my  hands  and  groaned. 

It  was  on  the  level,  before  the  road 
dropped  down  into  Ollery  Bottom,  that  the 
car  eased  up  without  any  warning,  and  the 
chauffeur  brought  her  in  to  the  side  of 
the  road. 

He  was  down  in  a  flash  and  had  the 
bonnet  open,  but  I  was  beside  him  before  he 
had  stooped  to  look  at  the  carburettor. 

I  knew  what  was  wrong. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  said  in  a  strained  voice, 
hoping  against  hope. 

The  fellow  started  and  turned  to  face  me. 
He  was  very  white. 

"I'm  afraid  the — the  petrol's  given  out, 
sir,"  he  stammered. 

"  You've — you've  got  a  spare  can  ?  " 

I  could  hardly  get  the  words  out. 

"  Turning  out  so  quick,  sir,  I'm  afraid  I 
forgot." 

I  suppose  he  saw  murder  in  my  eyes,  for 
his  voice  tailed  into  a  whimper,  and  he 
cowered  away  from  me,  with  his  arm  flung 
up  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow. 

Slowly  I  took  out  my  watch.  The  dial 
seemed  to  my  eyes  a  great  way  off,  its  hands 
and  figures  ridiculously  minute. 

It  was  exactly  half -past  ten.  And  Brooch 
was  five  miles  away. 

Somebody  laughed  horribly. 
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VII. 

At  a  quarter-past  seven  that  evening  I  rang 
the  bell  of  Valerie's  flat.  There  was  no 
answer.  This  was  no  more  than  I  had 
expected,  bat  I  rang  three  times  to  make 
certain  that  there  was  nobody  there.  As  I 
turned  away,  I  realised  that  I  was  very  tired. 
I  had  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast,  but  I 
was  not  hungry.     I  just  felt  tired. 

For  five  ghastly  hours  I  had  waited  at 
Brooch,  and  the  spell  of  helpless  inaction  had 
exhausted  me.  I  had  tried  to  obtain  a 
special  train,  and  the  stationmaster,  who 
knew  me,  had  telephoned  to  London  about 
it.  The  answer  had  been  that  it  was  "  out 
of  the  question."  There  was  not  a  car  in 
the  place.  I  had  sought  to  telephone  to 
Valerie,  but,  after  a  maddening  twenty 
minutes,  I  was  told  that  there  was  no  reply. 
Four  times  I  got  through  to  London,  but 
always  with  the  same  result.  I  tried  to  make 
ap  my  mind  that  her  receiver  was  off.  After 
all,  this  was  more  than  likely. 

When  I  questioned  the  porter  at  the  door 
of  the  block,  he  could  tell  me  nothing. 

"  I  only  come  on  duty  at  'alf-past  six, 
sir." 

"  Where  does  the  day  porter  live  ?  " 

He  gave  me  an  address  in  Chelsea. 

After  a  little  trouble  he  found  a  taxi,  and 
I  drove  there  at  once.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  the  man  was  at  home. 

"  Miss  Sotheran's  out  of  Town,  sir.  Left 
this  afternoon,  just  before  three." 

I  had  braced  myself  for  the  blow,  but  it 
made  my  head  sing.  I  seemed  to  see  a  leer 
on  the  face  of  Fate — an  eloquent  leer  that 
said,  "You  see  ?  I  told  you  exactly  what  I 
was  going  to  do ;  and  now  I've  done  it." 
Bad  form  to  mock  at  a  fellow  when  you've 
hit  him  so  hard. 

"  I'm  a  friend  of  Miss  Sotheran's,"  said  I, 
"and  I  must  find  her.,  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  all  you  can." 

The  man  was  a  decent  fellow.  I  learned 
that  the  two  servants  had  gone  that  morning, 
and  that  Valerie's  maid  had  left  about  twelve 
o'clock.  What  was  more,  Miss  Sotheran  had 
given  him  an  address  to  which  letters  were  to 
be  forwarded.  After  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  told  it  me.  It  was  c/o  the  manager  of 
my  own  bank. 

I  gave  my  informant  some  money  and 
drove  away. 

My  sister  had  telegraphed  to  the  housekeeper 
at  Grosvenor  Street,  bidding  her  be  ready 
against  my  coming,  so  that,  when  I  reached 
the  house,  fires  were  burning  and  there  was 
food  for  me  to  eat. 


Before  I  went  to  bed  I  wrote  three  letters. 
One  of  thein  was  to  Valerie. 

*  *  *  *  * 

.    "You    place     me    in     a    very  awkward 
position,  Sir  Richard." 

It  was  a  quarter-past  nine  on  Monday 
morning,  and  I  was  sitting  opposite  the 
manager  in  his  private  room. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  commit  any  breach 
of  confidence,"  said  I,  "  but  is  there  nothing 
that  you  can  tell  me  now  about  Miss  Sotheran 
which  I  am  bound  to  get  to  know  later  on  ?  " 

The  manager  looked  thoughtful. 

"I  think  I  can,"  he  said,  stroking  his 
chin.  "  We  have  her  instructions  to  get  rid 
of  her  flat  as  best  we  can,  and  to  sell  the 
contents  for  what  they  will  fetch.  Out  of 
the  proceeds  we  are  to  pay  any  accounts  that 
may  be  rendered  for  goods  purchased  by  her 
up  to  Saturday  last." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I.  "  That's  something. 
Will  you  forward  a  letter  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"She's  given  us  no  address,  and,  to  be 
frank,  Sir  Richard,  I  don't  think  she  means 
to." 

"  You've  no  idea  where  she  is  ?" 

"None." 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  we're 
engaged,"  I  said.  "  You'll  see  it  in  the  paper 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Sir  Richard." 

"  Thauks,"  I  said,  and  laughed  bitterly. 

The  private  telephone  by  his  side  inter- 
rupted us.  For  a  moment  he  listened 
attentively.    Therir— 

"  All  right,"  he  said  shortly.  "  Take  no 
action." 

,    He   replaced  the  receiver  and  looked  at 
me. 

"  I'm  giving  you  my  honour  to  keep,"  he 
said.     "She  tried  to  cash  a  cheque  at  our 
Dover  branch  twenty  minutes  ago." 
*  ♦  ♦  *    '        * 

When  Valerie  found  that  she  could  not 
cash  a  cheque  at  Dover,  she  took  the  first 
train  to  London.  We  did  not  meet,  because 
I  had  left  for  the  port  an  hour  before  she 
reached  Charing  Cross.  The  manager  of 
the  bank  returned  from  luncheon  to  learn 
that  she  had  drawn  a  little  over  two  hundred 
pounds — practically  all  that  was  standing 
to  the  credit  of  her  account — and  she  left 
London  the  same  afternoon. 

All  this  I  came  to  know  later — no  matter 
by  what  means — too  late  for  the  information 
to  be  of  any  use. 

I  think  I  did  all  that  was  humanly 
possible,  but  my  luck  was  dead  out,  and  I 
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received  some  fresh  setback  at  every  turn. 
I  employed  a  powerful  firm  of  agents,  led 
by  an  ex-detective  whom  I  knew  I  could 
trust,  and,  since  I  had  the  money,  I  spared 
no  expense.  Twice  we  stumbled  across  her 
trail,  but  the  tracks  were  faint  and  the  scent 
was  gone,  so  that  the  next  moment  we  were 
again  at  a  loss,  and  the  sudden  flurry  of 
hope  that  each  discovery  raised  was  dashed 
as  soon  as  it  had  leapt  into  being. 

On  May  Day  my  Valerie  was  traced  to  a 
lowly  pension  in  Paris,  which  she  had  left  for 
an  unknown  destination  ten  days  before,  and 
in  the  draughty  hall  of  that  mean  hostelry 
the  chase  came  to  an  end. 

You  cannot  hunt  when  the  quarry  is  so 
utterly  lost.  Search  if  you  will,  but  you 
can  no  longer  pursue.  "  Seek  "  is  an  ugly 
substitute  for  "  follow  "  to  him  who  would 
give  the  world  to  set  his  hand  on  somebody's 
shoulder,  but  it  is  ill  to  cozen  yourself 
when  you  would  be  cheating  Fate.  As  I 
stood  beneath  the  archway  in  whose  grimy 
wall  rattled  the  front  door  of  the  hotel,  I 
thought  on  these  things.  Something  akin 
to  despair  sat  hunched  upon  my  shoulders. 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  tracked  my  darling  to  a 
river's  bank.  The  place  where  I  was 
standing  was  the  last  known  spot  that  she 
had  trod.  Eleven  days  ago  she  had  stepped 
from  here  into  the  city's  streets,  dressed  in 
plain  black  and  closely  veiled,  carrying  a 
cheap  suit-case.  The  seedy  concierge  had 
shut  the  door  behind  her,  as  he  was  shutting 
it  now,  with  a  faint  clash,  as  its  heavy  glass 
vibrated.  I  found  myself  wondering  whether 
the  sun  had  shone  for  her,  as  she  went  out 
that  April  morning .... 

That  night  I  spent  in  the  room  she 
had  used  during  her  short  stay.  It  was  a 
dismal  place.  There  was  a  great  damp 
stain  on  one  of  the  walls,  and  the  paper 
was  peeling  off;  the  only  window  opened 
into  a  well.  The  carpet  was  threadbare, 
and  the  pretentious  furniture  rickety  and 
decayed.  Little  had  escaped  the  corruption 
of  moth  and  rust.  But  for  me  it  was 
hallowed  ground — made  sacred  by  the  tears 
of  Valerie. 

I  saw  her  sink  on  to  the  harsh  armchair, 
her  small  cold  wrists  lying  along  its  dusty 
arms,  heard  the  door  close  behind  the 
chambermaid,  watched  the  mask  slip  from 
her  face.  ...  I  saw  the  proud  spirit  droop, 
marked  desolation  creep  into  her  eyes,  and 
a  shivering  sigh  shrink  past  the  barrier  of 
her  lips.  Suffering  crouched  on  the  brow 
where  pride  had  dwelt.  ... 

I  fell  upon  my  knees  at  the  bedside. 
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The  next  day  I  returned  to  London.  I 
called  off  the  firm  of  agents  I  had  employed, 
thanked  them,  and  paid  their  bill.  I  bought 
the  contents  of  Valerie's  flat  — lock,  stock, 
and  barrel— and  took  a  lease  of  the  premises 
as  they  stood.  A  caretaker  was  installed, 
with  orders  always  to  keep  the  flat  ready  for 
immediate  use.  My  sister  undertook  to  visit 
there  regularly  to  see  that  all  was  in  order. 
I  never  went  near  the  place. 
;  The  upkeep  of  Eevelow  and  of  the  house 
in  Grosvenor  Street!  entrusted  jointly  to 
Betty  and  Bertrand.  Of  their  love  for  me 
they  accepted  the  charge  without  a  murmur. 
Indeed,  L  can  never  repay  the  lovingkind- 
ness  which  those  two  showed  me  in  that 
dark  hour.  I  was  ill  company,  yet  they 
suffered  me  readily,  and  were  most  gentle. 
They,  never  opposed,  but  ever  sought  to 
further,  the  desperate  quest  upon  which 
I  was  set.  Their  own  interests  they  put 
out  of  mind.  So  often  as  my  heart  sank, 
they  put  their  arms  about  me  and  bore 
me  up.  Verily  my  rod  and  my  staff,  they 
comforted  me. 

***** 
For  nearly  two  years  I  beat  about  Europe 
like  a  ship  at  sea.  France,  Italy,  and  Austria 
I  traversed  before  I  turned  to  Spain.  I  ruled 
out  of  my  itinerary  most  of  the  towns  and 
cities  that  English  visitors  frequent,  for  these 
I  was  sure  that  Valerie  would  avoid.  Always 
I  had  the  feeling  that  she  was  in  Europe.  I 
know  not  why — perhaps  hope  fathered  the 
thought.  Surely  to  comb  a  continent  was 
formidable  enough ;  to  overhaul  the  world 
was  a  venture  that  needed  a  stouter  heart 
than  mine. 

The  fact  that  I  had  no  idea  to  what 
Valerie  would  turn  for  a  living  hampered 
me  terribly.  So  far  as  I  knew,  she  had 
never  learned  to  sing,  but  she  danced 
exquisitely.  The  odious  thought  that  she 
might  be  dancing  for  her  bread  hammered 
its  way  into  my  brain  deeper  than  most. 
She  was  clever,  of  course,  my  Valerie,  and 
could  have  quickly  learned  to  be  a  clerk  or 
book-keeper,  but  I  did  not  believe  that  she 
was  cooped  in  an  office.  Houses  with 
famous  names  would  have  fought  to  secure 
her  as  a  mannequin,  but  this,  for  obvious 
reasons,  she  would  never  be.  However  many 
other  theories  I  sipped,  always  I  returned 
to  the  conjecture  that,  when  I  found  her, 
Valerie  would  be  dancing. 

From  Spain  I  sailed  for  Italy,  where  I 
wandered  a  while,  and  from  there,  some 
twenty  odd  months  since  I  had  left  London, 
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I  crossed  the  sea  again  and  travelled  to 
Athens.  Here  I  was  breaking  new  ground, 
but  there  was  that  about  the  place  that  set 
me  against  it ;  instinctively  I  felt  that  I 
was  wasting  time,  and  after  a  day  or  two 
I  took  ship  from  the  Piraeus  for  Salonica. 

We   made   the   port    early   in   February. 
It  was  bitterly  cold. 

IX. 

Within  and  without,  the  hotel,  to  which  a 
crazy  cab  brought  me,  belied  its  boastful 
name.  It  was  clearly  many  a  year  since 
walls  and  window-frames  had  felt  the  lick 
of  paint ;  the  lift  was  out  of  order ;  the 
carpets  about  the  place  were  frayed  and, 
here  and  there,  worn  into  holes.  The  bath, 
let  with  my  bedroom,  was  rusty  and  thick 
with  dust,  and  I  could  turn  neither  of  its 
taps  ;  but  the  bedroom  itself  was  large  and 
fairly  clean,  and  after  a  little  trouble  a  fire 
was  kindled  in  the  great  tiled  stove  that 
stood  in  one  of  its  corners. 

I  soon  found  that  my  hotel  was  typical  of 
the  place.  It  seemed  as  if  the  town,  sure 
of  its  natural  importance,  had  long  been 
content  to  go  on  its  way  shabby  and  slipshod, 
often  enough  in  very  rags.  Great  holes 
yawned  in  the  cobbled  streets,  where  the 
stones  had  been  taken  aw7ay  to  serve  some 
other  purpose.  The  once  smooth  pavements 
were  often  so  broken  that  it  were  safer  to 
walk  in  the  road.  The  mud  and  filth 
beggared  description.  Here  a  tottering 
wall  had  been  shored  up  with  timber  that 
was  itself  beginning  to  rot  from  age,  and 
there  a  broken  window  had  been  patched 
first  with  newspaper  and  then  with  cloth 
and  finally  with  a  piece  of  an  old  packing- 
case,  to  keep  the  wind  awray. 

Sucn  things  as  could  be  readily  identified 
as  relics  of  the  Allied  occupation  of  the  town 
had  become  mean.  A  stained  wisp  of  blue 
and  white  drooping  above  a  doorway  that 
had  admitted  to  a  Signal  Office,  a  pair  of 
ragged  puttees  swathing  a  porter's  legs,  two 
army  huts  still  standing  upon  a  parcel  of 
waste  ground — these  and  the  like  remained 
to  testify  to  what  had  been. 

The  streets  were  crowded  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women — a 
cosmopolitan  lot  and  not  very  pleasing — of 
whom  only  the  old  Jews,  clad  in  their  fur- 
tipped  gaberdines  and  queer-shaped  hats, 
contributed  a  feature  that  could  be  called 
picturesque.  Cruelty  to  beasts  of  draught 
and  burden  was  everywhere  in  evidence. 
Hardly  a  horse  or  a  donkey  met  the  eye  that 
was  not  half -starved  or  over-loaded  :  none 


were  well-kept,  and  out  of  every  labouring 
ten,  nine  were  unfit  for  work. 

After  dinner  I  strolled  along  the  quay 
and  turned  into  the  "  Oberon."  This  was  a 
small  music-hall,  with  marble-topped  tables 
scattered  about  its  bare  floor,  a  tiny  stage, 
and  a  feeble  orchestra  of  four  performers. 
A  couple  of  dirty  waiters  shambled  to  and 
fro  between  the  tables  and  an  uninviting 
bar.  A  complete  circle  of  boxes  suggested 
that  the  place  had  seen  better  days.  There 
were  only  about  forty  people  in  the  house — 
most. of  them  men,  who  lolled  wearily  on 
their  hard  seats,  smoking  and  drinking  and 
conversing  with  a.  bored  air.  None  paid 
attention  to  a  wrretched  girl  who  was 
strutting  in  scarlet  tights  behind  the  foot- 
lights, and  singing  a  French  ditty  that  I 
had  heard  in  Paris  in  1915. 

I  took  my  seat  at  one  of  the  vacant  tables 
and  ordered  some  beer.  While  the  waiter 
was  fetching  it,  I  lighted  a  cigarette  and 
looked  about  me. 

Suddenly  my  heart  gave  a  g^eat  bound 
and  stood  still. 

Valerie  was  sitting  alone  in  the  third  box 
from  the  stage  on  the  right-hand  side, 
looking  straight  at  me. 

I  was  up  the  steep  stairs  in  a  flash.  The 
door  of  the  box  was  ajar,  and,  as  I  pushed  it 
open,  Valerie  put  out  her  hand. 

"  I  wrondered  when  you'd  see  me,"  she 
said. 

I  could  not  speak,  but  I  just  took  her 
hand  in  mine  and  put  the  shabby  grey  glove 
to  my  lips.  Valerie  turned  her  head  and 
looked  at  the  stage. 

I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  much  thinner 
and  her  clothes  were  of  poor  stuff.  Her 
hair  was  almost  hidden  under  a  little  velvet 
hat,  which  she  wore  pulled  over  one  ear,  but 
there  was  a  touch  of  grey  in  a  wisp  that  was 
not  out  of  sight.  A  line  or  two  showed  at 
the  corner  of  her  sensitive  lips. 

"  Why  don't  you  sit  down  ?  "  said  Valerie. 

Mechanically  I  seated  myself  on  one  of 
the  rude  chairs. 

A  wTaiter  pushed  the  door  open  and 
twitched  a  filthy  wine-list  from  the  front  of 
his  waistcoat. 

"  Shall  I  order  you  anything  ?  "  I  said 
uncertainly. 

Valerie  laughed. 

"If  you  want  me  to  be  popular,  you'll 
order1  champagne,"  she  said.  "  It  won't  be 
a  brand  you  know,  and  it'll  cost  you  twenty- 
five  drachmas,  of  wThich  I  shall  get  four." 
I  winced.  "  You  needn't  drink  it,"  she  added 
carelessly. 


"I  dragged  myself  to  my  feet  and  leaned  against  the  wall,  to  see  Yale'rie  upon  the  steps, 

staring  wide-eyed." 
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I  ordered  the  wine,  and,  with  an  obsequious 
bow,  the  waiter  withdrew. 

"  What  are.  you  doing  here  ?  "  said  Valerie. 

"  I  wTas  looking  for  you,"  I  said. 

She  gave  me  a  cold  stare.     Then — •  „ 

"  Rot,"  she  said  deliberately.  There  was 
contempt  in  her  voice. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  It's  quite  true,"  I  said  slowly.  "  I've 
been  looking  for  you  ever  since  you  left 
Knightsbridge,  dear." 

Valerie  stared  at  the  stage. 

"  What  on  earth  for  ?  "  she  said  suddenly. 

Her  manner  and  way  of  speaking  were 
so  totally  different  from  what  I  had  some- 
how expected,  that  I  felt  dazed.  As  if  she 
divined  my  feeling,  she  turned  and  looked 
at  me. 

"  Aren't  I  saying  the  right  thing  ?  "  she 
sneered. 

I  bit  my  lip. 

Mercifully  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
return  of  the  waiter  with  the  "champagne." 
Stupidly  I  watched  him  open  the  bottle  and 
fill  two  glasses.  As  the  door  closed  behind 
him — 

"  Well,  here's  luck,"  said  Valerie,  raising 
one  of  the  little  tumblers  to  her  lips. 

I  reached  for  the  other. 

"  Here's  luck,"  I  responded  dully. 

It  was  poisonous  stuff. 

"  Are — are  you  playing  here  ?"  I  said,  with 
an  effort. 

Valerie  nodded. 

"Don't  think  I  shall  go  on  to-night, 
though,"  she  said,  after  a  pause.  "  They're 
not  awfully  particular.  I've  had  a  hell  of  a 
good  time  since  I  cleared  out,"  she  added 
reflectively. 

My  eyes  rested  upon  her  shabby  gloves, 
and  she  was  in  arms  in  an  instant. 

"  Of  course  I  had  to  come  down  from  my 
perch,"  she  said,' with  a  laugh.  "  And  I've 
knocked  about  a  lot,  but  you  do  see  life,  my 
boy.  I — I  wouldn't  go  back  for  worlds," 
she  added  fiercely. 

"  No  ?  " 

"  Not  much.     And  how's  London  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  I.  "  I  haven't  seen 
it  since  you  did." 

Valerie  stared  at  me  and  held  out  her 
empty  glass.  I  filled  it  again  carefully. 
When  I  looked  up,  she  was  still  staring  at  me. 

"  Have  I  changed  much  ?  " 

"No,"  I  replied,  looking  her  steadily  in 
the  eyes.     "You're  thinner,  but  that's  all." 

"  Liar,"  said  Valerie,  with  a  laugh,  "  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I've  reverted  to 
type." 


"  It's  untrue,"  I  said  steadily. 

She  sipped  her  wine  before  replying. 
Then — ■ 

"  Have  it  your  own  way."  She  spoke  in 
a  nonchalant  tone.  "I'm  too  tired  to 
argue.  What  won  the  Derby  the  year  I 
left  ?  "  she  added  suddenly.  v  "  I've  often 
wondered.  People  were  talking  about  '  The 
Panther.' " 

"  I  forget,"  said  I  shortly.  Then  :  "  Can't 
we  get  out  of  this  ?  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
Besides,  it's  not  a  fit  place  for  you  to  be  in." 

"  You  ought  to  see  the  dressing-rooms," 
said  Valerie  drily.  Then  she  put  down  her 
glass  and  rose.  "You  can  come  round  to 
where  I  live  if  you  like.  It  takes  a  lot  to 
shock  them  in  Salonica." 

As  we  left  the  box,  I  glanced  at  the  spare . 
figure. 

"  Haven't  you  got  a  wrap  or  anything  ?  " 
I  asked  her. 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  laugh. 

"  This  little  girl's  as  hard  as  nails,"  she 
said. 

As  we  passed  the  bar,  she  turned  and 
waved  to  the  enormous  woman  wheezing 
behind  the  counter. 

"  Good-night,  Fatty,"  she  cried. 

The  bar-tender  only  stared  at  her. 

A  moment  later  we  were  picking  our  way 
along  the  ill-lit  quay  towards  the  White 
Tower.  It  was  blowing  hard,  and,  as  we 
walked,  we  could  hear  the  waves  slapping  the 
sides  of  the  numerous  craft  moored  in  the 
deep  water  a  stone's  throw  away.  Timbers 
creaked  and  groaned  in  mournful  chorus,  as 
the  vessels  rocked  and  strained  at  the  cables 
that  held  them. 

As  we  turned  into  a  dim  broad  street  on 
the  left-hand  side,  a  gust  of  wind  flung  a 
handful  of  rain-drops  into  our  faces.  In 
silence  I  took  off  my  lined  Burberry  and 
slipped  it  mantle-wise  over  Valerie's 
shoulders.  As  I  did  so,  she  made  as  though 
she  would  protest ;  then  she  laughed  bitterly 
and  stood  still,  suffering  me  to  button  it 
across  her  chest. 

'Presently,  where  five  ways  met,  we  turned 
to  the  right.  The  flickering  lamp  at  the 
corner  showed  me  a  queer  old  street,  rather 
more  picturesque  than  any  I  had  yet  seen, 
whose  shops  and  houses  were  plainly  much 
older  than  those  of  the  principal  wrays,  but, 
being,  I  suppose,  better  built,  had  stood  the 
drubbing  of  sun  and  rain  as  had  none  of  the 
younger  generation. 

.  At  the  fourth  house  Valerie  stopped  and, 
drawing  a  clumsy  latchkey  from'  her  bag, 
opened  the  door.     A  small  oil  lamp  showed 
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me  a  steep  .flight  of  stairs.  She  picked  up 
the  lamp  as  she  passed,  and  I  followed  her 
up  into  a  little  hall,  out  of  which  led  three 
doors.     The  nearest  of  these  she  opened. 

"  My  sitting-room,"  she  flung  over  her 
shoulder. 

While  she  busied  herself  about  the  lighting 
of  a  larger  lamp,  I  looked  about  me.  It  was 
a  tiny  room,  poorly  furnished  indeed,  but  in 
good  taste.  You  may  go  in  tatters,  but  they 
need  not  offend  the  eye.  The  walls  were 
blue,  and  a  pair  of  faded  blue  curtains  were 
drawn  across  the  window.  There  was  no 
fireplace,  but  a  little  charcoal  smouldered  in 
a  bright  brass  pan  set  on  a  stool. 

When  she  had  lighted  the  lamp,  Valerie 
unfastened  my  coat  and  let  it  slip  from  her 
shoulders  Then  she  motioned  me  to  a 
chair,  and  sank  wearily  on  to  another. 

"  Better  than  you  expected  ? "  she  said 
scornfully. 

"  Not  so  bad  as  I  feared,"  I  admitted,  with 
a  wry  smile. 

"  I'll  bet  it's  nicer  than  your  room, 
wherever  you're  staying  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  But  then  I'm  not  living  here." 

"Give  me  a  cigarette,"  said  Valerie 
suddenly. 

I  gave  her  one  from  my  case  and  lighted 
it  for  her.     Then  I  took  one  myself. 

For  a  moment  we  smoked  in  silence. 
Then— 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something  you  don't 
know,"  I  said.  "  You  thought  I  asked  you 
to  marry  me  because  you  were  ruined." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  asked  you  on  Saturday,  didn't  I  ?  I 
never  knew  you  had  lost  a  penny  till 
Bertrand  told  me  on  Sunday  morning." 

Valerie  took  her  cigarette  from  her  lips 
and  stared  straight  past  me  with  eyes  that 
saw  nothing.  For  more  than  a  minute  she 
sat  so,  still  as  death,  the  smoke  from  her 
cigarette  making  a  long  swaying  jet  before 
it  wreathed  to  the  ceiling.  Then,  with  a 
sharp  intake  of  breath,  she  brushed  a  hand 
across  her  forehead,  as  one  who  would  wipe 
a  vision  from  the  slate  of  Reverie. 

"  D'you  expect  me  to  believe  you  ?  "  she 
said,  looking  at  me  with  half -closed  eyes. 
«  Besides -" 

She  hesitated  and  put  her  cigarette  quickly 
between  her  lips. 

"  I  know  you  believe  me,"  I  said.  "  And 
now  at  last " 

I  stopped.    Valerie  was  smoking  furiously, 
with  tears  running  down  her  face. 
Her  hands  gripped  the  arms  of  her  chair 


convulsively,  and  her  frame  was  shaken  with 
stifled  sobbing,  but  still  she  kept  the  cigarette 
between  her  quivering  lips  and  faced  me 
with  brimming  eyes,  while  tears  coursed  one 
another  down  her  pale  thin  cheeks.  I 
wTatched  this  dying  effort  of  bravado  spell- 
bound. Then,  with  a  rush,  pride  went  down 
before  nature,  and,  flinging  her  cigarette  on 
the  floor,  Valerie  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  fell  into  such  a  tempest  of 
weeping  as  would  have  wrung  the  heart  of  a 
fiend. 

I  sprang  to  her  side  and  gathered  my  poor 
thin  darling  into  my  arms. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Now  that  the  mask  had  fallen,  she  let 
it  lie. 

Out  of  the  storm  of  sobbing,  up  through 
the  mists  of  tears,  came  stepping  the  old 
Valerie  that  had  slid  an  arm  round  my  neck 
in  Richmond  Park  one  April  morning. 

It  was  natural  that  I  should  do  all  the 
talking,  and,  though  she  smiled  shyly  now 
and  again,  and  once  gave  a  little  laugh,  she 
hardly  uttered  a  word.  I  told  her  how  I 
had  missed  her  when  she  left  London,  how 
we  had  traced  her  to  Paris,  and  how  I  had 
sought  her  throughout  the  Continent.  I 
told  her  of  Betty's  and  Bertrand's  delight 
at  our  engagement,  and  how  they  had  helped 
me  to  prosecute  my  search.  When  I  turned 
to  the  future,  she  sat  very  still.  I  told  her 
I  meant  to  take  her  to"  Rome  and  to  cable 
to  Betty  to  meet  us  in  the  Italian  capital. 
As  I  talked,  plans  came  tumbling  into  my 
brain.  From  Rome  we  would  make,  all 
three,  for  some  quiet  place  in  the  South  of 
France  till  she  was  strong  again,  and  then, 
when  the  summer  was  come,  we  would  home 
to  Revelow. 

Presently  she  caught  one  of  my  hands  in 
hers  and  pressed  it  against  her  heart. 

"  To-night—  at  that  place — when  I  talked 
and  drank  the  champagne  and  waved  to  that 
woman,"  she  whispered  haltingly,  "did  you 
know  I  was  playing  a  part  ?  " 

I  laid  my  cheek  against  hers. 

"  You  know  that  I  did." 

"All  the  time?" 

"  No,"  I  said  truthfully.  "  You  took  me 
so  much  by  surprise  that  at  first  I  didn't 
know  what  to  think.     But  when  you  said 

that  you'd  had  a  good  time ■" 

**  She  shivered,  and  I  turned  to  kiss  her. 
The  next  moment  she  rose  to  her  feet  with  a 
little  gesture  of  weariness. 

"  I'm  going  to  send  you  away  now," 
she  said. 

"I  don't  like  leaving  you,  Valerie." 
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"  Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  she  said  simply. 
"  I've  got  a  maid,  you  know.  She's  asleep 
in  the  kitchen." 

"  I  shall  be  round  early,"  said  I.  "  About 
nine  o'clock." 

"  Perhaps  I  shan't  be  up,"  she  said  slowly. 

"  Then  I  shall  wait  till  you  are." 

She  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  holding 
the  little  lamp,  till  I  had  let  myself  out 
of  the  front  door. 

X. 

At  five  minutes  to  nine  the  next  morning 
the  maid  admitted  me  and  showed  me  into  the 
sitting-room. 

"  Is  mademoiselle  awake  ?  "  I  asked. 

By  way  of  reply  she  handed  me  a  letter, 
whose  superscription  was  "  Richard,"  written 
in  Valerie's  hand. 

Richard,  my  darling,  1his  is  to  say 
"Good-bye"  I  cannot  marry  you,  and  so  I 
dare  not  see  you  again.  I  never  had  much 
to  give  you,  but  now  I  have  less  than  nothing. 
My  life  has  been  no  worse  than  you  saw,  but 
these  two  years  have  taken  from  me,  ivho  had 
not,  even  that  which  I  had.  I  am  like  a 
disfigured  soldier,  for  suffering  has  disfigured 
my  heart,  and  there  is  a  great  stain  across  my 
mind  that  nothing  can  ever  wash  away. 
Something  within  me  has  dried  up — a  fountain 
that  will  never  spring  any  more.  Knowing 
this,  how  could  I  be  your  ivife  ?  I  should 
walk  in  the  shadow  of  self-reproach  all 
my  days. 

I  know  this  ivill  hurt  you  at  first,  dear, 
but  I  think  you  will  get  over  it  after  a  little 
while.  Go  home  and  live  the  life  you  were 
born  for — that  of  a  man  to  whom  others 
must  look  up.  And  one  dag,  perhaps,  you 
tv ill  marry :  indeed,  vanity  makes  it  easy  for 
me  to  hope  that  you  will,  for  I  am  so  sure  of 
'  my  place  in  your  heart. 

Don't  try  to  find  me.     I  will  write  to  ym 
in  a  week's  time,  and  then  you  will  know  that 
I  have  gone  where  no  hunter  may  follow. 
God  bless  you,  Richard  darling, 

Your  loving  Valerie. 

Slowly  I  folded  the  letter  and  fitted  ifc 
into  its  envelope.  Then  I  turned  to  the 
maid,  an  ill-favoured  Greek  woman,  who 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  door,  eyeing 
me  sourly. 

"  Where  is  mademoiselle  ?  " 

She  may  not  have  understood  English, 
but  I  could  see  that  she  knew  what  I  meant. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  but  there 
was  a  crafty  look  in  her  eyes. 

I  took  some  money  from  my  case  and 
counted  out  five  notes,  worth  ten  drachmas 


apiece.  These  I  set  on  the  table  in  front  ol' 
me.  Then  I  looked  at  the  woman.  Her 
eyes  were  riveted  on  the  paper. 

"  Where  is  mademoiselle  ?  " 

She  glanced  apprehensively  behind  her. 
Then— 

u  Religieuse,"  she  hissed. 

For  a  moment  I  stared  at  her.  Then 
Valerie's  words  pelted  into  my  mind.  "  Where 
no  hunter  may  follow."  It  was  true.  Valerie 
meant  to  take  the  veil. 

"  Where  ?  "  r  demanded.     "  Where  ?  " 

The  woman  looked  at  me,  puzzled. 

"  Religieuse  a  Salonique?  "  I  queried. 

"  Ah  ! " 

She  understood  now,  but  she  only  stared 
at  the  notes  lying  on  the  table.  Quickly  I 
placed  another  five  notes  beside  them. 

With  a  gesture  that  bade*  me  wrait,  she 
turned  and  left  me.  I  heard  her  poking 
about  in  the  next  room.  In  a  minute  or 
two  she  returned  with  a  picture-postcard, 
which  she  handed  to  me  in  silence.  There 
was  no  writing  upon  it,  but  it  bore  a 
photograph  of  a  gaunt  building,  at  the  foot 
of  which  was  printed  "  Le  Convent  du  Sucre 
Cceur,  Kukus." 

Kukus,  they  told  me,  lay  to  the  north, 
some  twenty-five  miles  away.  Its  nearest 
station  was  Sarigol,  which  the  train,  now  on 
its  way,  would  reach  at  half -past  eleven. 
Passengers  for  Kukus  would  then  have  a 
mile  to  walk. 

Somehow  I  got  a  car,  but  I  could  not  get 
a  road  map  for  love  or  money.  And 
everyone  knew  the  direction,  but  nobody 
knew  the  way. 

Praying  that  there  were  sign-posts,  I 
clambered  into  the  car,  and  at  ten  minutes 
past  ten  we  were  jolting  along  the  road  to 
Dudula,  at  which  the  Sarigol  train  had  made 
its  first  stop. 

On  either  sice  of  the  way  remained  the 
unmistakable  traces  that  parks  and  dumps 
of  war  material  must  always  leave.  The 
ground  was  scarred  with  lines  and  patches, 
which  Nature  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
obliterate.  Here  lay  a  tumbled  heap  of 
reels  of  barbed  wire,  thick  with  rust,  there 
the  rotting  remains  of  half  a  dozen  limbers, 
while  yonder  rose  up  a  sodden  stack  of 
ammunition-boxes,  mouldering  where  they 
stood. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  sun  was 
blazing  out  of  a  clear  blue  sky,  there  was  no 
wind,  and  the  air  was  so  warm  and  gentle 
that  I  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  it  had 
been  so  bitterly  cold  the  day  before.  Presently 
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the  surface  of  the  road  became  better,  and  now 
and  again,  instead  of  our  wheels  making  mud 
fl j,  we  left  a  cloud  of  dust  hanging  behind  us. 
At  IJudula  the  road  forked,  but  the 
chauffeur  swung  to  the  right  without 
slackening  speed.  I  looked  at  him  anxiously, 
for  there  was  no  sign-post.  He  saw  the 
doubt  in  my  face,  and  nodded  his  head. 
"  Yes,  yes.  This  way  Kukus,"  he  said. 
I  decided  to  take  his  word,  since  to  stop 
and  inquire  would  mean  so  much  delay  ;  but 
I  was  far  from  certain  myself,  for  the  road 
we  had  taken  was  bearing  away  from  the 
railway  line,  while  the  other  appeared  to 
follow  it. 

With  every  kilometre  we  covered  my 
uneasiness  grew,  and  the  faster  we  sped  along, 
the  more  desperate  I  felt.  What  I  suffered 
until  I  saw  the  line  again  on  our  left-hand 
side,  I  cannot  relate.  But  then  I  remembered 
no  more  the  suffering,  and  my  heart  leapt 
within  me  for  joy. 

This  was  short-lived. 

A  moment  later  we  came  to  a  place  where 
we  must  turn  to  right  or  left,  and  though  the 
left  line  clearly  led  to  the  railway  line,  the 
right  was  the  broader  and  also  the  better 
road.  This  time  the  chauffeur  plainly  shared 
my  uncertainty,  for  he  slowed  up  and  peered 
down  each  of  the  ways  in  turn,  craning  his 
neck  in  his  efforts  to  see  what  course  it  took. 
We  had  passed  some  buildings  only  a  little  way 
back,  and  I  thought  of  returning  so  far  ;  but 
a  glance  at  my  watch  frightened  me,  and 
of  a  sudden  impulse  I  motioned  him  to  take 
the  road  on  the  right. 

From  the  position  of  the  sun  it  was  evident 
that  we  were  going  about  due  east,  and  in  a 
fever  of  anxiety  I  watched  for  any  sign  of  a 
change  in  the  road's  direction,  for  Kukus  lay 
to  the  north. 

Now  we  came  to  a  river,  with  which  the 
road  bent  and  curled  and  twisted,  till  I  could 
have  cried  aloud  in  my  vexation  at  its 
trickery  ;  but  at  last  this  torture  was  over, 
and  we  ran  on  to  a  long  half-bridge,  half- 
causeway  that  crossed  the  water  and  took  us 
more  north  than  east. 

Again  the  road  forked,  but,  after  a  glance 
at  the  sun,  I  nodded  my  head  to  the  left.  .  . 

The  horror  of  that  drive  will  stay  with  me 
till  I  die.  Never  a  sign-post  to  say  we  were 
right  or  wrong,  never  so  much  as  a  horseman 
upon  the  road,  never  a  peasant  to  question  in 
the  ruinous  hamlet  or  two  that  we  passed! 
Only  the  course  of  the  great  sun  to  guide  me, 
and  the  knowledge  that  Kukus.  lay  to  the 
north ! 

The  cur  sped  on. 


We  seemed  to  be  travelling  north  now,  and 
as  we  rose  through  another  village  that  lay 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  I  looked  at  my  watch. 
It  was  just  eleven  o'clock. 

We  had  topped  the  rise,  when  my  com- 
panion uttered  a  cry  and  pointed  excitedly 
to  a  sugar-loaf  hill  standing  conspicuous 
straight  ahead  and,  as  I  judged,  some  eight 
miles  away. 

"  Kukus  !  "  he  raved.  "  Kukus  !  Yes,  yes. 
Kukus  ! " 

As  he  spoke,  the  regular  purr  of  the  car 
faded  into  a  sigh,  and  she  eased  up  and 
slowed  down  to  a  standstill. 

The  driver  flung  out  of  his  seat  and 
opened  the  bonnet. 

Very  slowly  I  stepped  down  into  the 
white  road. 

After  a  moment's  scrutiny  the  fellow 
turned  to  me  and  spread  out  his  hands. 

"  Finish  petrol,"  he  said,  with  a  sickly 
smile. 

There  must  have  been  that  in  my  face 

that  frightened  him,  for  the  next  moment 

he  threw  up  his  arms  and  turned  and  ran 

hooting  down  the  road  like  a  man  pursued. 

And  I  stood  still,  staring  and  staring  at  that 

distant,  beckoning  hill,  whose  singular  shape 

lent  it  a  fairy  look,  remembering  paths  of 

fantasy  that  I  had  trod  as  a  child.     Then  a 

dark  wave  surged   into  my  temples,  a  sea 

roared  in  my  ears,  and  I  choked  and  pitched 

headtong. 

-*  *  «  *  -* 

When  I  came  to,  I  was  lying  where  I  had 
fallen  by  the  side  of  the  empty  car. 

There  was  a  rustle  behind  me,  and  I 
sat  up. 

Three  little  children  were  watching  me 
curiously,  finger  in  mouth. 

"  Valerie,"  I  said  wildly.    "  Valerie." 

There  was  an  awkward  silence. 

The  children  smiled  shyly  at  one  another. 
Presently  one  of  them  mimicked  me,  greatly 
daring. 

"  Val-ler-ree,  Val-ler-ree,"  he  chirped. 
!*"  The  others  were  overcome  with  laughter. 

XL 

Dripping  with  sweat,  wild-eyed,  my  breath 
coming  in  great  rending  sobs,  I  stumbled 
into  the  ragged  street  of  Kukus.  My  face 
was  bloody,  my  clothes  white  as  a  miller's 
with  dust.  The  furious  thudding  of  my 
heart  told  me  that  I  was  near  to  foundering. 
I  stumbled  on ...  I  could  not  speak,  to  ask 
the  way  to  the  convent.  Had  I  tried,  none 
would  have  answered  me,  for  such  as  saw  me 
stopped  and  stood  staring,  and  a  woman  i$ 
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a  doorway  screamed  and  snatched  a  child 
into  her  arras.  I  stumbled  on . . .  The  street 
widened  into  an  open  place,  whence  three 
ways  were  straggling,  and,  beyond,  a  flight  of 
steps  led  to  a  heavy  door  of  rough  unpainted 
oak,  hung  in  a  high  gaunt  wall  that  seemed 
familiar.  And  in  the  door  was  a  grille,  such 
as  you  may  see  in  the  door  of  a  nunnery .... 

As  in  a  dream,  I  heard  the  shutter  drawn. 
Someone  was  peering  between  the  bars.  But 
I  was  out  of  sight,  sunk  on  the  steps.  A 
moment  later  a  bolt  lumbered,  and  the  door 
was  set  ajar  by  an  old  nun  of  a  crabbed 
countenance.  She  started  to  see  me  there, 
and  stifled  an  exclamation.  I  could  not 
speak,  but  with  a  frightful  effort  I  got  upon 
my  knees  and  laid  a  beseeching  hand  upon 
the  threshold.  What  she  made  of  the  gesture 
I  do  not  know,  but  she  began  to  speak  in 
a  tongue  that  I  did  not  understand. .  .She 
seemed  to  be  scolding . . .  Listlessly  I  regarded 
the  door.  There  was  a  smear  of  blood 
where  I  had  beat  upon  it.  I  found  myself 
hoping  that  this  would  escape  her  notice. 
Perhaps 

Suddenly  her  tone  altered.  Then  she  spoke 
in  French. 

"  Move,  please.     Someone  wishes  to  pass." 

I  dragged  myself  to  my  feet  and  leaned 
against  the  wall,  to  see  Valerie  upon  the 
steps,  staring  wide-eyed.  In  the  road  below 
a  little  knot  of  peasants  were  standingv 


"  Richard  ! " 

I  thought  my  heart  must  have  burst  with 
the  leap  it  gave. 

I  began  to  speak  confusedly. 

"  I  thought  I  was  too  late. .  .You  see,  the 
car  broke  down. .  .1  want — I  want  to  talk  to 
you.     I  know  I'm  not  fit,  but  could  you — 

could   we "      I   broke  off   and   pointed 

vaguely  away  from  the  convent.  "  I'll  be  all 
right  in  a  moment,"  I  added  hoarsely. 

Valerie  never  moved. 

"  Enter,  please,  mademoiselle.  I  am 
waiting." 

The  nun's  sour  voice  fell  upon  my  ears 
like  an  ugly  blow.  Of  a  sudden  I  felt  that 
we  wrere  rivals,  this  porteress  and  I,  each 
bidding  for  Valerie.  Instinctively  I  felt  for 
my  handkerchief,  to  wipe  my  face.  But  the 
look  in  Valerie's  eyes  arrested  my  movement. 
It  was  a  look  I  had  never  seen  before,  and 
for  a  moment  I  stood  puzzled,  striving  to 
lead  it.  The  nun  was  before  me.  Even  as 
I  strove,  I  heard  the  heavy  door  close  and 
the  bolt  shot.     Valerie  had  spoken. 

Side  by  side  we  passed  down  the  steps.  At 
the  foot  we  paused,  looking  at  one  another. 
Then,  very  tenderly,  Valerie  laid  her  hand 
upon  my  arm . . . 

I  heard  the  rattle  of  wood  behind  me,  and 
glanced  back. 

The  shutter  of  the  grille  had  been  thrust 
into  place. 


A    PLACE   ON 
THE   MAP 

By  OSWALD  WILDRIDGE 

Illustrated  by  C.    M.    Padday 


WHEN  you  come  to  reckon  everything 
up,  the  map  is  not  the  dominating 
fact,  after  all ;  it  would  have  been 
equally  correct  to  entitle  this  chronicle 
"  Bondage,"  or  "  Deliverance,"  "  The  Strange 
Case  of  Captain  Stane,"  or  half  a  dozen 
other  things.  Still,  the  map  has  a  definite 
place ;  it  ranks  at  least  as  a  note  of 
exclamation,  and  as  a  concrete  illustration  of 
how  romance  is  linked  with  the  science  of 
hydrography,  it  reveals  a  great  cluster  of 
those  inept  names  splashed  in  profusion  upon 
the  world's  charts  as  the  glorious  symbols  of 
heroic  deed  and  passionate  adventure.  And 
here  I  would  confess  that  Stane  is  a  name 
of  my  own  coinage,  the  course  the  Marajo  is 
represented  as  having  taken  is  not  the  one 
posted  in  her  log,  nor  will  you  find  the 
captain's  bay  on  any  map  of  the  Patagonian 
coast.  And  if  the  reasons  for  these  disguising 
touches  are  not  obvious,  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it  that  they  are  all-sufficient.  As 
for  the  map,  Stane  thought  nothing  about  it— 
not  at  the  time,  at  any  rate,  and  all  the 
exultation  was  left  to  those  deep-sea  comrades 
with  whom  he  forgathered  at  Dougal's 
chandlery  in  Silver  Alley  when  the  combined 
forces  of  wind  and  tide  and  circumstance 
cast  them  ashore  together  at  Liverpool.  For 
Stane  had  the  true  perspective  ;  he  beheld 
the  whole,  while  to  these  others  only  the 
part  was  exposed. 

One  of  the  queerest  tricks  about  the  map 
episode  is  that  it  should  have  been  given  to 
Stane  to  win  such  a  distinction.  If  only  the 
adventure  had  befallen  a  man  of  push  and 
go,  like  Captain  Torrington  of  the  Heracles,  or 
Stephen  Flosh  of  the  Braes  0'  Doon,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  to  wonder  at,  but 
"  Stick-in-the-Mud  Stane,"  "Old  Fidelity," 
he  whose  lack  of  ambition  had  chained  him 
down  in  the  service  of  Matthew  Rench  and 
Sons  when  other  men  were  ever  reaching 
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out  after  the  crack  clippers— the  thing  was 
preposterous,  one  of  life's  immense  ironies. 
Flying  the  house-flag  of  a  first-class  firm  his 
loyalty  might  have  had  a  decent  backing,  but 
Rench  was  not  first-class.  Second-class  at 
best ;  some  exacting  judgments  would  even 
place  the  house  among  the  thirds.  A  solid, 
plodding  firm,  rather  given  to  cheeseparing, 
but  scrupulously  exact  in  its  transactions. 
All  very  good,  of  course,  but  nothing  to 
account  for  the  extravagant  adhesiveness  of 
David  Stane,  who  carried  on  voyage  after 
voyage,  and  was  never  known  to  fling  a 
pebble  of  complaint.  There  might  be  a 
whole  crowd  of  deep-sea  captains  at  Dougal's 
grousing  about  the  sins  of  their  owners,  and 
there  he  would  sit  unmoved,  as  passionless 
as  a  starfish — until  that  explpsive  hour  when 
he  struck  the  note  of  wonder  with  a  half- 
told  tale,  and  then,  offering  no  answer  tG 
the  riddle  he  had  propounded,  hurried  off 
to  sea. 

The  tide  would  be  marking  about  a  quarter- 
flood,  which  left  him  with  something  like 
an  hour  to  himself,  that  last  hour  for  the 
finishing  touches  and  the  shore  farewells, 
when  he  pushed  with  unusual  noise  into  the 
parlour,  halted  for  a  few  seconds  inside  the 
doorway,  blinking  the  sudden  light  out  of  his 
eyes,  and  then  dropped  heavily  into  the  first 
vacant  chair,  without  a  saluting  word  or  even 
a  nod — simply  settled  down  blind  to  every- 
thing and  everybody,  his  habitual  sombreness 
deepened  almost  to  a  scowl,  fingers  tightly 
interlocked.  Counting  Dougal,  there  were 
seven  of  them  in  all,  a  little  group  of  six 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  Stane  alone 
in  that  other  corner,  dumb,  mysterious,  so 
chillingly  mysterious  that,  quite  without 
intent,  they  sank  their  speech  to  half-tones 
and  kept  it  so  until,  by  a  single  electric  word, 
a  mine  was  fired.  "  Iquique  !  "  That  was 
the  word.    As  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  Captain 
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Adair,  Stane  snapped  it  up  and  volleyed  it 
back  along  the  room. 

"  Iquique  !  That's  where  I'm  booked — 
unless  I  make  my  landfall  in  the  port  of 
Davy  Jones."  He  laughed  queerly,  a  deepish 
bark  spiced  with  venom.  And  there  and 
then  the  shackles  of  control  cracked,  dis- 
cretion fled. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  he  boomed  at 
them.  "  You  ought  to  touch  your  caps  to 
me.  I'm  a  man  of  distinction — at  last.  Yes, 
me,  Stick-in-the-Mud  Stane.  'I've  got  the 
honour  of  the  house  in  my  keeping.  Its 
fortunes  as  "well.  Rench  and  Sons  are  going 
to  sink  or  swim  this  voyage  along  with  me." 

After  he  had  left  to  join  his  ship  and  face 
with  it  that  great  adventure,  they  confessed 
that  at  first  they  had  fancied  him  stricken 
by  madness,  though  soon  it  was  perceived 
that  his  tremendous  emotion  represented  the 
bursting  of  a  passion  long  in  bonds.  But 
the  genesis  of  the  passion  remained  concealed 
and  so  completed  their  bewilderment.  They 
began  by  fearing  him,  as  all  men  fear  the 
madness  of  others  ;  they  passed  from  that  to 
pity,  and  at  the  end,  when  the  door  cut  him 
off  from  their  presence,  their  fear  returned — 
not  fear  of  him  now,  but  for  him,  though 
even  there  he  left  them  at  a  loss  ;  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way  it  seemed  as  though  he  must  be 
loaded  with  a  burden  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  carry.  He  was  so  obscure  also, 
his  talk  such  a  tangled  medley — of  his  own 
affairs,  and  Matthew  Rench,  and  lost  ships 
— but  by  degrees  he  steadied,  and  their  own 
acquaintance  with  the  way  of  the  sea  filled  up 
some  of  his  gaps.  The  house  of  Rench  had 
been  losing  ships,  and  a  cloud  of  suspicion 
had  begun  to  gather  about  it.  That  was 
the  text  from  which  at  last  he  succeeded  in 
making  a  definite,  clear-cut  start. 

"  I  was  laid  with  my  sails  all  aback,"  he 
said.  "  I  got  what  I  didn't  expect.  Some- 
thing so— different.  Instead  of  handing, 
me  my  papers  and  letting  me  get  aboard, 
Matthew  Rench  began  to  plaster  me  up — 
thick — a  lot  of — stuff.  He  was  thankful 
the  Marajo  was  in  good  hands.  That  and 
more  of  the  same  sort — eyewash  about  my 
seamanship  and  everything  now  hanging  on 
her  making  a  safe  passage.  Not  a  good 
passage,  mark  you,  but  a  safe  one,  the 
meaning  of  it  all  being  that  the  firm  has 
lost  three  ships,  which  you  know  without 
my  telling.  A  run  of  sheer  ill-luck.  First 
to  go  was  the  Antonio"  He  counted  them 
off  on  his  fingers.  "Next  the  Jutaca,  and 
then  the  Brazilian.  Three.  One  after  the 
other,  sharp.    By  way  of  a  start,  the  Antonio 


gets  piled  up  in  the  Bahamas,  and  has  to  be 
abandoned  ;  after  that  the  Jutaca  and  the 
Brazilian  are  posted.  And  now  some  folks 
are  shaking  their  heads  and  using  very  nasty 
words.  Insurance.  Barratry.  Rench  swears 
that  the  ships  were  only  insured  to  cover 
loss,  not  a  penny  o\T3r,  and  he  made  a  big 
palaver  about  the  firm's  record.  Seventy 
years,  father  and  son,  and  not  a  speck  on 
their  shield.  Never  a  hint  of  anything 
wrong  before  this.  Losses,  of  course,  but 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  You  can  reckon 
up  the  rest.  He's  in  a  shivering  funk  about 
the  Marajo.  If  anything  should  happen  to 
her,  it'll  be  the  last  straw.  And  so  he  hopes 
that  Captain  Stane  will  be  extra  special 
careful  with  his  precious  ship,  using  every 
precaution  to  get  her  out  to  Iquique  and 
back,  though,  of  course,  he  was  dead  sure, 
for  a  better  man  with  a  ship  never  rounded 
the  Nor'-west  Light." 

This  was  all.  Nothing  assuredly  to  account 
for  that  curl  of  the  lip,  the  snarl,  the  wrath 
that  shook  him,  the  scorn  of  his  commission 
of  trust,  the  self-contempt  so  convincingly 
implied.  "  As  if  I  wanted  his  praise  !  "  he 
broke  out  afresh.  "  A  good  man  with  a 
ship  !  None  better.  And  before  he  goo  t' 
the  end  he  wanted  t'  bite  his  tongue  off.  I 
spotted  him  the  moment  he  saw  what  he'd 
done.  He'd  talked  too  free.  That  was  what 
he  saw.  He  shouldn't  have  said  anything, 
not  a  word.  He'd  made  a  mistake.  And 
he'd  have  given  anything  to  clear  me  off  and 
put  another  skipper  in  my  place.  Only  he 
daren't.  Risk  too  great.  Suppose  anything 
did  go  wrong — '  Old  Fidelity '  turned  adrift  at 
last  moment — ship  sent  to  sea  with  a  new 
captain — lost — he  would  be  condemned  past 
all  defence  without  a  word  being  spoken." 

On  this  note  Stane  ended — left  the  tale 
half  told.  Even  with  his  lips  moving  for 
another  fling,  it  flashed  upon  him  that  he  too 
had  talked  too  much.  It  wTas  also  revealed 
that,  if  he  remained,  he  might  be  compelled 
to  talk  more,  and  so  he  resolved  on  flight. 
"  I'll  get  aboard,"  he  mumbled.  "  Rench 
should  have  kept  quiet.  No  man  should 
have  this  sort  of  thing  heaved  at  him.  I'm 
in  for  a  wretched  trip.  No  peace  all  the 
way."  And  this  was  his  farewell — nothing 
else  did  he  offer — and  the  slam  of  the  door 
applied  a  full-point  to  his  splenetic  eruption. 
Behind  him  he  left  a  welter  of  fathomless 
conjecture. 

A  wretched  trip  !  No  peace  all  the  way  ! 
By  the  men  on  whose  ears  the  dismal  prophecy 
fell  it  wag  rejected  as  a  gross  exaggeration. 
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A  deepened  sense  of  responsibility  was 
certain,  that  Stane  might  be  driven  to  an 
excess  of  caution  was  also  extremely  probable, 
but  they  could  detect  nothing  in  the  situation 
to  burden  any  healthy-minded  man  with 
wretchedness.  And  yet  Stane  was  right ; 
from  the  moment  he  went  up  the  gangway 
in  Salthouse  Dock  till  that  tremendous  hour 
below  the  Line  he  knew  no  peace.  Even 
sleep  tendered  no  respite ;  again  and  again 
its  benediction  was  transformed  into  a  night- 
mare. Night  after  night,  as  Gordon,  the 
first  mate,  tramped  the  poop,  he  would  soften 
his  tread  so  that  he  might  not  disturb  the 
slumber  of  the  Old  Man,  and  there  Stane 
would  be  lying  wide  awake  in  his  bunk, 
glaring  up  into  the  blackness,  his  head 
gemmed  with  big  beads,  fingers  clenched 
under  the  quilt,  brain  in  tumult.  And 
when  he  was  called,  his  rest  had  been  nothing 
but  a  few  spells  of  fitful  dozing.  His 
seamanship  also  suffered — more  than  he 
realised,  more  than  anybody  knew  except 
Gordon,  who  found  in  a  bunch  of  odds  and 
ends  of  conduct  undeniable  proof  of  shattered 
self-assurance,  one  of  the  worst  of  all  the 
symptoms  being  the  weakness  of  the  second 
thought,  hesitation  when  swift  decision  was 
imperative.  It  was  only  to  the  after-guard, 
of  course,  that  this  much  was  revealed ; 
beyond  that  sacred  line  marked  by  the  break 
of  the  poop  there  was  nothing  tangible  to 
grip,  nothing  to  cause  disquiet,  only  an 
excess  of  moroseness  and  irritability,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  crew  was  that  the  Old 
Man  had  come  to  sea  with  the  black  dog  on 
his  back. 

By  the  log  of  the  Marqjo  it  is  shown 
that,  owing  to  variable  winds  and  calms,  she 
was  full  fifty-two  days  in  running  to  the 
Equator,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  that 
ninety-first  day,  though  it  was  one  of  such 
stupendous  moment,  nor  anything  about 
the  fore-hatch  being  taken  off  for  the  cook 
to  replenish  his  stock  of  coals  from  the 
cargo.  And  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that, 
but  for  that  handling  of  the  hatch,  the 
adventure  of  David  Stane  would  never  have 
been  given  pride  of  print.  Stane  himself 
was  enormously  impressed  by  the  circum- 
stance, the  significance,  the  abounding  power 
of  the  trifle.  "  I  never  thought  of  anything 
like  that,"  he  would  say.  "  I'd  pricked  off 
my  own  course,  lashed  my  helm,  and  this 
beggarly  thing  pounced  on  me,  like  a  panther 
stalking  a  man  in  a  jungle."  And  often 
enough,  pacing  the  deck  in  the  solitude  of 
the  ocean  night,  he  would  stop  dead  and 
recoil  before  the  spectre  of  the  might-have- 


been.     "  It's  awful !  "  ho  would  mutter,  his 
tongue  suddenly  parched.     "  S'pose  I  had'nt 
gone  forrard  to  look  at  that  bit  of  paint- 
work  when  the   fore-hatch  was   off !  "     It 
was  all  very  simple.     Having  merely,  for  the 
sake  of  form,  inspected  the  painting,  he  was 
returning  aft,  when  the  Unseen  issued  its 
challenge,  and  so  gave  form  and  substance  to 
his  tragedy.     Hitherto  he  had  been  dallying 
with  the  intangible,  the  unborn,  and  here  in 
a   trice   he   was   confronted  by  the   actual, 
though   the   manifestation   was    to    himself 
alone.     All  that  the  crew  could  testify  was 
that  the  Old  Man  came  shuffling  along  the 
deck  on  the  lee  side  ;  they  saw  him  stop  and 
twist  about,  glance  at  the  open  hatch,  come 
back  and  stand  for  a  few  minutes  staring 
owlishly  down    into    the   black  hole,   silly 
like.     As  if  there  could  be  anything  to  see 
except  coal  !     Nothing  more  than  that.     To 
this  they  would  have  sworn,  but  then  pot  to 
a  man  among  them  was  it  given  to  detect 
the  chalky  flood  as  it  spread  under  the  tan 
of  the  captain's  face,  nor  interpret  his  dive  into 
the  cabin  as  an  act  of  flight.     And  after  that 
he  was  safe  from  betrayal,  for  he  was  not  seen 
on  deck  again  until  half-way  through  the  first 
watch,  by  which  time  the  darkness  was  there 
with  its  protective  veil.    Not  that  he  really 
cared  ;  he  was  under  the  spell  of  a  fact  now, 
and  nothing  else  mattered,  not  even  life  or 
death  or  the  way  of  the  ship.     So  absorbed 
was   he  that  he  forgot  his   usual   formula 
"How's  she  steering  ?  "  never  went  near  the 
binnacle  to  test  the  record  of  the  card,  nor 
even  glanced  at  the  set  of  the  sails.     Simply 
headed  straight  across  the  deck  to  his  chair 
and   crouched   there,  staring   out  over  the 
hidden   sea.     Once   the   helmsman   allowed 
the  ship  to  fall  off,  and  the  flapping  of  the 
canvas  bellowed  the  blunder  aloud  ;  but  only 
by   an  uneasy   shifting  of  his   position  did 
Stane  reveal  his  consciousness  of  anything 
having  gone  amiss,  of  an  offence  which  in 
other  days  he  would  have  met  with  a  storm 
of  abuse.     And  finally,  when  he  went  below, 
the  steward  passed  word  to  the  galley  that 
the   Old   Man  had  turned  in  without  any 
supper.     But  he  had  not  turned  in  to  sleep. 
In  like  manner  he  went  through  a  second 
day,  and  so  passed  to  the  third—that  day  to 
be  underscored  in  his  calendar  as  the  most 
momentous  of  his  life.     It  began  with  the 
portent  of  a  falling  glass,  a  sky  ominously 
lurid,   a  snarling   wind   and   petulant    seas 
viciously  slapping  at  the  hull.     And  again 
it  was   the   trifle   that  asserted    its   power, 
turned  the  scale  of  destiny.      First  of  all, 
about  seven  bells  in  the  afternoon  watch,  he 


"  And  how,  their  battle  with  the  fire  ended,  the  crew  took  to  the 


entered  .  the  cabin  and  hung  np  his  cap. 
And  then,  moved  by  a  mystical  fancy,  lie 
did  a  curious  thing.  No  sooner  was  the  cap 
swinging  .on  its  hook  than  he  reached  it 
down  again  and,  holding  it  out  at  arm's 
length,  closely  scrutinised  its  gilt  decoration, 
the  insignia  of  his  rank,  the  symbol,  some- 
what tarnished  now  by  searching  sun  and 
salt  spray,  but  none  the  less  definite  in  its 
declaration  that  the  man  to  whom  it 
belonged  was  a  master  mariner,  a  captain  in 
,  the  British  merchant  service.  He  must 
*-have  handled  that  cap  hundreds  of  times, 


and  a  long  line  of  predecessors  other 
hundreds  in  their  turn,  without  receiving 
any  impression — not  the  faintest  suggestion 
of  a  thrill — but  now  he  was  profoundly 
moved.  Here  was  a  message  for  him. 
This  was  his  badge  of  merit,  and  "  I'm  not 
fit  to  wear  it  !  "  he  groaned.  Eesponding 
still  further  to  the  mental  call;  he  dropped 
into  his  accustomed  place  at  the  table,  placed 
the  cap  in  front  of  him — the  last  of  that 
trinity  of  trifles,  a  strip  of  newly-painted 
woodwork,  an  open  hatch,  an  item  in  his 
uniform—and  for  a  full  hour  wallowed  in 


boats  and  rowed  ashore,  leaving  .  .    .the  sea  to  do  the  rest." 


thought,  the  rising  tumult  of  wind  and  sea 
not  yet  so  great  as  the  tumult  in  his  soul, 
his  eyes  ablaze  with  agony,  the  tan  of  his 
cheeks  turned  grey.  All  manner  of  forces 
beat  upon  him — voices  long  forgotten  cried 
out  of  the  past  ;  memory  with  its  thousand 
tongues  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  slumbering 
years,  reminding  him  of  old  ideals,  dead 
ambitions,  of  the  life  he  had  intended  to 
build,  the.  man  he  had  meant  to  become, 
reminding  him,  too,  of  the  great  traditions 
of  the  sea  and  the  service.  Trooping  along 
with  the  rest  also  an  odd  pack  of  old  tags 


surged  through  his  brain— scraps  of  pungent 
phrases  charged  with  inspiring  force,  frag- 
ments of  the  sea's  magnificent  litany — and 
now,  played  upon  by  their  impelling  power, 
a  mighty  resolution  gripped  him.  His  fist 
crashed  down  on  the  restless  table.  Into 
the  menacing  clamour  of  wind  and  sea  he 
triumphantly  bellowed  his  choice  :  "  I'm 
British — that's  what  I  am — a  British  master 
mariner  !     Fm  not  a  skunk  !  " 

It  was  the  cry  of  a  soul  escaping  from 
bondage.  By  this  declaration  David  Stane 
did  not  rebut  an  accusation— he  proclaimed 
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a  purpose.  Also  it  seemed  as  though  when 
his  fist  crashed  and  his  voice  roared,  "  I'm 
not  a  skunk  !  "  that  all  the  burden  of  these 
haunted  weeks  rolled  off  his  back,  that 
manhood  again  came  to  birth.  At  once 
the  tense  lines  of  his  face  relaxed,  the  light 
of  a  smile — mournful,  but  a  smile  for  all 
that — flashed  up  in  his  eyes  and  lingered 
there,  until  a  fresh  assault  of  fear  forced 
him  to  his  feet  and  out  on  deck.  "  What 
if  I've  carried  on  too  long  !  "  he  muttered, 
as  he  lurched  across  the  pitching  floor.  And 
"  Mebbe  it's  too  late  now."  Emerging  from 
the  cabin  scuttle,  he  almost  cannoned  into 
the 'mate.  "Just  going  t'  give  you  a  call, 
sir,"  Gordon  cried.  "  Wind's  coming  up  quick 
now.  Don't  you  think  we'd  better  be  getting 
her  snugged  down  ?  " 

But  Stane  brushed  the  question  aside  with 
an  order.  "Call  all  hands  and  get  the 
fore-hatch  off." 

Armed  with  the  secret  that  he  alone  had 
held  for  three  days,  he  failed  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  to  other  ears  his  command 
must  have  the  savour  of  stark  insanity,  and 
temper  flared  up  when  Gordon  hesitated. 
"  D'ye  hear  me,  man  ?  "  he  roared.  "  Look 
alive  !  Skip !  Get  the  hatch  off  and  the 
pumps  rigged.     The  ship's  on  fire  I  " 

III. 

About  those  days  of  mental  tempest  the  log 
of  David  Stane  is  stonily  silent.  He  only 
begins  his  record  at  the  hour  when  he  cried 
his  portentous  proclamation  "  The  ship's  on 
fire  ! "  into  the  incredulous  ears  of  his  chief 
officer. 

u  Having  reason  to  believe  that  the  cargo 
of  coal  had  become  fired  by  spontaneous 
combustion,"  he  writes,  "I  had  the  fore- 
hatch  lifted,  and  went  down  to  take  the 
surface  temperature,  crawling  along  the  crown 
for  the  purpose.  Nowhere  did  I  get  a  higher 
reading  than  fifty-two  degrees  ;  but  there 
were  other  signs  it  was  impossible  to  mistake, 
and  I  judged  that  the  fire  was  deep  down 
and  well  forward.  At  this  time  the  glass 
was  falling,  wind  blowing  strongly  from 
W.S.W.,  and  a  heavy  sea  running.  I  there- 
fore had  the  ship  snugged  down,  then  had 
the  pumps  started  and  water  also  sluiced  into 
the  fore-hatch  by  bucket  until  the  rising 
sea  compelled  us  to  batten  all  down  again." 

For  the  next  two  days  the  Marajo,  under 
lower  topsails  and  a  reefed  foresail,  was  kept 
running  before  a  full  gale,  and  the  only 
reference  made  by  the  log  to  the  fire  concerns 
the  boring  of  holes  in  the  deck  ;  but  shortly 


after  dawn  on  the  third  day  "  I  set  the  crew 
to  work  in  two  gangs,  pouring  water  down 
the  main  and  fore-hatches.  I  also  plugged 
the  scupper  holes,  and  with  the  head-pump 
kept  the  decks  flooded."  By  this  time, 
however,  the  fire  had  made  much  progress. 
All  the  ship — cabin,  fo'c'sle,  everywhere—was 
filled  with  gaseous  fumes.  Soon  belching 
clouds  of  acrid  yellow  smoke  drove  the  men 
from  the  labour  of  salvage,  and  "  after  full 
consideration  I  decided  on  my  course  and  so 
made  all  sail." 

By  that  sail  and  a  favouring  wind,  then, 
in  due  season  David  Stane  made  his  landfall, 
though  the  end  of  his  quest  he  kept  to 
himself.  All  to  which  any  of  the  dead-beat 
crew  could  testify  was  that  in  the  uncertain 
light  of  a  grey  dawn  there  loomed  ahead 
the  black  bulwarks  of  Patagonia,  unbroken, 
unfriendly  ;  behind  there  trailed  six  days 
of  stupendous  endeavour  and  defeat ;  above 
their  heads  a  heaven  wdthout  a  smile ; 
beneath  their  feet  a  seething  cauldron, 
colossal  and  restless,  a  deck  that  scorched, 
that  spouted  clustered  spirals  of  smoke  aft 
of  midships,  and  forward  gushed  in  columns, 
huge,  dense,  and  suffocating.  About  those 
six  terrific  days  not  a  man  aboard  could 
have  told  the  story  with  any  clearness  ;  all 
the  detail  was  splashed  and  blurred,  massed 
in  a  memory  of  incessant,  racking  labour, 
of  fire  and  tempest,  evanescent  smoke,  spurts 
of  red  flame,  green  seas  leaping  inboard,  of 
choking  fumes  that  robbed  them  of  all  refuge 
save  the  open  deck.  About  all  these  things, 
as  I  have  said,  memory"  ran  riot.  Oii  one 
point  only  had  they  clearness  of  vision — 
the  Old  Man,  he  had  been  superb,  every 
bad  symptom  gone  right  from  that  profound 
moment  when  he  stunned  them  with  his 
proclamation  "  The  ship's  on  fire,  boys  !  " 
when  not  one  of  them  suspected  anything 
amiss.  From  that  hour  the  one  man  had 
been  as  seven,  untiring,  indomitable,  never 
off  his  feet,  never  asleep,  chock-full  of 
notions  that  blossomed  into  clever,  unheard- 
of  devices  for  the  defeat  of j  the  enemy. 
And  now  he  was  crowding  another  mystery 
upon  them,  conning  the  ship  straight  for  a 
crack  in  those  fearsome  cliffs,  a  fissure  no 
wider,  they  agreed,  than  Canada  Lock  at 
Liverpool.  And  this  when  other  men, 
having  brought  them  to  the  loom  of  the 
land,  would  have  ordered  out  the  boats  and 
left  the  hooker  to  drift  upon  the  sea  until 
her  cargo  turned  her  into  a  cinder.  Seeing 
that  she  was  bound  to  go,  he  might  as  well 
let  her  burn  at  sea  instead  of  wreck  her  by 
seeking  an  impossible  harbour  for  the  end 
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Of  course  the  log  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  emotions  and  opinions  of  the  men, 
and  very  little  about  the  hundred  miles'  run 
along  the  coast  in  the  search  of  that  rift  in 
the  rock  "no  bigger  than  Canada  Lock." 
It  dismisses  that  part  of  the  episode  in  three 
lines. 

"  After  making  my  landfall,"  Stane  then 
sets  forth,  "  I  shaped  a  northerly  course, 
running  as  close  inshore  as  I  dare ;  and 
about  five  bells  on  the  23rd  I  sighted  an 
opening  in  the  cliff  leading  into  what  looked 
to  be  a  small  bay.  I  accordingly  had  the 
ship  hove-to,  and  proceeded  in  the  boat  to 
take  soundings.  I  found  a  deep-water 
channel  and  inside  a  small  bay,  rockbound 
except  for  a  strip  of  beach  at  the  easterly 
end,  and  having  a  good  sandy  bottom.  I 
then  returned  to  the  ship,  and  eventually 
succeeded,  with  some  difficulty,  in  making 
the  bay,  where  I  came  to  an  anchor." 

Even  now,  with  the  anchor  down,  they 
failed  to  grasp  his  drift,  the  canning  depth 
of  his  design,  believing  that  the  end  for 
which  he  had  risked  so  much  was  nothing 
more  than  a  safe  landing,  with  a  sufficiency 
of  stores  and  equipment,  and  a  trek  along 
the  coast  in  search  of  a  settlement.  But 
scarcely  had  the  cable  ceased  its  run  than 
he  dived  down  the  ladder  to  the  deck  and 
called  them  to  action. 

"  We  don't  start  to  picnic  just  yet,  boys," 
he  cried,  clearly  showing  that  he  had  divined 
their  thoughts.  "  We'll  do  a  bit  of  work 
first.  Seeing  that  we've  kept  the  fire  out 
of  the  af  terhold,  we'll  have  the  hatch  off 
and  the  cargo  broken  out  and  packed  for'ard. 
And  while  you're  doing  that,  bosun'li  get 
the  fo'c'sle  ports  opened,  and  wTe'll  let  the 
sea  do  the  rest." 

Five  hours  later  the  Marajo,  canted  by  the 
transfer  of  the  cargo,  was  well  down  by 
the  head,  her  stern  upreared,  and  water 
pouring  in  full  cascade  through  those  forward 
ports.  And  now  also,  their  battle  with  the 
fire  ended,  the  crew  took  to  the  boats  and 
rowed  ashore,  leaving,  as  Stane  had  said,  the 
sea  to  do  the  rest.  Deeper  and  deeper  did 
the  Marqjo  dip,  her  hull  enveloped  in 
swirling  clouds  of  smoke  and  steam  and 
shooting  tongues  of  flame  ;  steadily  sank  her 
head,  as  though  some  hidden  monster  of  the 
deep  had  seized  her  in  its  tentacles,  and  at 
last  she  made  a  forward  swoop  and  plunged 
into  the  steely  expanse.  Almost  without 
sound,  too,  was  her  passing — until  the  end 
an  occasional  creak  of  her  tilted  spars,  a 
muffled  hiss  rising  from  ber  vitals,  her  only 


notes  of  pain,  of  complaint — and  then,  as 
she  made  that  downward  rush,  a  colossal 
cloud  of  mingled  white  and  grey  shot  swiftly 
out  of  the  bay's  granite  orifice  and  spread 
like  a  gigantic  pall  above  her  tomb.  Below, 
three  lofty  masts  pierced  the  agitated  surface 
of  the  land-locked  flood. 

As  for  the  further  adventures  of  the 
3Iarajo,  there  is  probably  a  full  official  record 
mouldering  somewhere  among  the  Admiralty 
archives,  but  for  a  crisp  and  concise  summary 
we  cannot  better  the  story  which  Captain 
Carew,  of  Her  Majesty's  corvette  Dauntless, 
related  to  the  Admiral  at  Jamaica.  "  This 
is  the  spot,  sir,"  he  said,  laying  a  finger  on 
the  chart,  "this  nibble  in  the  coast-line, 
place  without  a  name.  I  was  keeping  a  good 
offing,  and  would  have  passed  without  a  call, 
only  the  look-out  reported  smoke  inshore. 
So,  thinking  it  might  be  a  case  of  castawrays, 
I  sheered  in  to  investigate.  And  I  got  the 
surprise  of  my  life.  How  he'd  managed  to 
work  through  that  slit  was  a  marvel,  but 
he'd  done  it  right  enough — clean  through  a 
passage  so  narrow  that  he  must,  have  had  to 
fender  her  off  all  the  way  in.  And,  having 
made  his  port,  he  brought  her  up  over  the 
anchorage  he'd  picked  for  her — place  with  a 
nice  sandy  bottom,  where  she  could  lie  easy — 
and  there,  as  I've  told  you,  he  sank  her.  Oh, 
no,  there  was  no  great  depth  ;  at  flood -tide 
she  was  submerged  up  to  her  lower  spars, 
at  the  ebb  her  deck  was  clear — which  gave 
him  his  chance  of  refloating,  of  course. 
And  he  did  that  as  wTell.  Landed  part  of 
his  cargo,  for  he'd  made  up* his  mind  to  save 
all  the  fire  had  left  of  his  coals  as  well  as  his 
ship,  and  then  he  plugged  the  ports  and 
scuppers  and  pumped  her  dry.  And  when  I 
came  away,  he  had  her  almost  ready  for  sea 
again.  I'd  have  given  a  lot  to  stay  and 
watch  him  manoeuvre  her  out  into  deep 
water." 

"  You  really  think  he  would  manage  it, 
Carew  ? "  the  Admiral  asked,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  reply  brought  a  twinkle  to 
his  eyes. 

"  Do  it,  sir  ?  I'd  back  that  man  to  do 
anything  he  set  his  heart  on,  after  what  I 
saw  of  his  work.  He'll  turn  up  at  Iquique, 
or  I'm  a  Dago."  Whereupon  it  occurred  to 
Carew  that  his  touch  of  hero-worship  had 
driven  him  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  official 
decorum,  and  he  made  haste  to  retrieve  his 
error.  "  That  is,  sir,  I  feel  pretty  sure,  and 
I — I  thought  I  had  better  report  to  you." 

"  Quite  right,  Carew,"  the  Admiral  assured 
him.  "  Quite  right.  And  " — pointing  to  the 
ghart— "it  seems  tome  that  it  i§  high  time  this 
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bay  had  a  name.     David  Stone,  did  you  suy  ? 
Ah,  thanks.     Stane.     I'll  be  glad  if  you'll 
keep  an  eye  on  the  shipping  lists,  and  let  me  • 
know    if    his    arrival   is   reported.  N  Grand 
fellows,  these  men  who  fly  the  Bed  Duster." 

IV. 

Being  asked  one  day  for  a  pronouncement 
on  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  Mersey, 
Captain  Enoch  Carron,  of  the  tugboat  TusJcar, 
promptly  declared  in  favour  of  its  "  chatter." 
She  was  the  mightiest  of  all  the  gossips,  he 
insisted,  adding  to  this  that,  while  she  had 
only  one  mouth,  she  had  a  thousand  tongues — 
a  flight  of  fancy  which  in  no  wise  transgresses 
the  limit  of  fact.  To  those  who  share  her 
life  Mistress  Mersey  is  a  garrulous  jade,  and 
few  are  the  secrets  that  she  condescends  to 
keep.  By  this  it  is  explained  how  the  home- 
coming of  the  Marajo  was  known  in  the  city 
while  the  ship  was  still  skirting  the  edge  of 
Zebra  Flats,  and  it  also  accounts  for  the 
gathering  at  Dougal's  of  that  little  band  of 
deep-sea  warriors  keenly  intent  on  bidding 
welcome  to  David  Stane,  and  enjoying  his 
reception  of  the  surprise  which  the  land  had 
laid  up  against  his  return.  "  He's  sure  to 
know  nothing  about  it,"  they  agreed.  "  He 
may  have  spoken  a  dozen  ships,  but  none 
that's  likely  to  have  passed  the  news.  And, 
of  course,  he'll  have  t'  wait  till  morning  t' 
see  Matthew  Kench,  so  he  can't  pick  it  up  in 
that  quarter."  And,  as  they  anticipated,  so 
the  happenings  of  the  night  befell.  An 
hour  after  the  docking  of  his  ship  Stane  was 
there  in  the  Captains'  Parlour,  clearly  moved 
by  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  offered  him, 
and  also  deeply  perplexed. 

"  Seems  to  me,"  he  said,  in  his  old  subdued 
way,  "that  somebody's  been  making  a  lot 
of  fuss  behind  my  back,  and  all  over  a  trifle. 
It'll  be  that  young  naval  captain  who  gave 
me  a  call  after  I'd  got  the  hooker  afloat. 
He  seemed  t'  think  it  was  something  special. 
Though  it  wasn't — just  an  ordinary  bit  of 
salvage — nothing  worth  a  mention." 

He  would  willingly  have  left  it  at  this, 
whereupon  with  ringing  voices  they 
announced  his  great  reward,  and  were 
astounded  to  find  him  convert  it  into  a 
challenge,  to  regard  a  pleasant  circumstance 
as  the  opening  move  in  a  disagreeable  crisis. 

"  Stane's  Bay  ?  "  he  repeated,  frowning 
darkly.  "  My  name  on  a  map  ?  Why 
couldn't  they  let  me  alone  ?  As  if  I  hadn't 
got  more  out  of  this  than  any  honour  that 
men  or  maps  can  pay  me  !  " 

He  wras  dumb  for  a  spell,  brooding  deeply, 
perched  slightly  forward  in  his  chair,  his 


chin  propped  on  a  clenched  fist.  And  the 
silence  of  a  great  awe  fell  also  on  the  men 
who  watched,  so  that  the  room  became 
soundless  as  that  desolate  bay  to  which  he 
had  given  his  name.  To  everyone  there 
the  manifold  moods  of  the  sea,  its  passions 
and  its  lures,  were  as  an  open  book,  but  here 
was  something  beyond  their  power  of 
analysis — the  strife  of  a  soul.  How  long  the 
tension  lasted  not  one  of  them  could  have 
told  ;  it  seemed  that  ages  swept  by  before 
Stane  fiercely  tore  down  the  veil  behind 
which  so  much  of  his  real  life  had  hitherto 
lain  concealed. 

"I'll  not  have  it,"  his  voice  harshly 
grated.  "  I'll  tell — everything  !  I'm  not 
sailing  under  false  colours  any  longer.  I — 
I — /  meant  V  lose  the  ship !  " 

At  once  he  read  the  doubt  in  their  eyes, 
but  with  utter  abandonment  he  swept  it  all 
away.  This  wras  no  play-acting,  he'  pro- 
tested. That  night  he  took  the  Marajo 
out  of  the  Mersey,  he  was  determined  that 
she  should  never  return.  Didn't  know  how 
he  was  going  to  manage  it,  but  the.  resolu- 
tion was  there.  And  then,  having  reminded 
them  of  the  names  that  men  had  given  him — 
"  Stick-in-the-Mud  "  and  "  Old  Fidelity  "— 
he  switched  off  sharply  to  an  early  episode 
in  his  career.  Had  they  ever  heard  of  the 
Morning  Star  ?  She  was  his  second  command. 
And  be  lost  her.  Never  mind  whether  he 
was  to  blame.  He  didn't  think  he  wxas,  but 
the  court  looked  at  it  different,  and  so  he 
got  a  smudge  on  his  ticket—one  of  the  sort 
that  wouldn't  wash  off.  His  career  was 
wrecked  as  well  as  his  ship,  which  was  the 
wTorse  loss  of  the  two.  Another  ship  could 
be  built  easier  than  a  career. 

"  Only  " — with  intense  bitterness — "  I  was 
better  off  than  most  men.  I  had  luck.  I 
found  a  friend  t'  stand  by,  and  Matthew 
Bench  found  a  cheap  skipper.  Nobody  else 
was  particularly  anxious  t'  have  me,  and  so 
he  acted  the  philanthropist.  Laid  a  trap, 
and  I  tumbled  into  it,  like  a  greenhorn. 
I  ought  to  have  known.  Only  I'd  got  a  bit 
of  trust  in  men  in  those  days.  Anyhow, 
Bench  found  me  a  berth.  And  was  beauti- 
fully slim  about  it,  too.  I'd  to  ship  a  couple 
of  voyages  as  mate  for  a  start,  letting  the 
Morning  Star  business  have  time  to  blow 
over — give  folks  a  chance  of  forgetting  her. 
And  then,  when  he  offered  me  a  command,  he 
preached  a  sermon  about  the  wonderful  kind- 
ness he  was  doing,  and  how  it  was  only  fair 
that  I  should  ship  at  a  lower  Kate  for  a  spell. 
Seeing  that  I  hadn't  any  price  at  all  in  the 
open  market,  and  so  having  no  choice,  I  took 
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it  on — at  half-pay — expecting  a  rise  when  his 
kindness  felt  that  a  balance  had  been  struck. 
But — it's  been  half-pay  ever  since.  And 
that's  why  I've  been  faithful  to  the  old  firm. 
I  haven't  moved  because  I  didn't  dare. 
He's  had  me  in  a  clove  hitch — hand  and  foot. 
If  I'd  tried  for  another  berth,  he'd  have 
blown  the  gaff — shown  me  up.  Supposing 
owners  and  underwriters  had  forgotten  who 
I  wTas,  he'd  have  reminded  them.  '  Why, 
don't  you  know,  gentlemen,  he's  the  man 
that  lost  the  Morning  Star'  And  so  I've 
parted  with  everything  —  my  self-respect, 
my  freedom,  my  wife's  comfort,  my — my 
kiddie's  chance.  Haven't  been  able  to  do 
her  justice — give  her  what  other  kids  have 
had.  And  yet  half  a  loaf  was  better  than 
no  bread  ;  so  for  their  sakes  I  hung  on — 
didn't  dare  t'  risk  being  turned  adrift." 

For  the  first  time  his  voice  lost  its 
firmness,  his  eyes  drooped.  He  fumbled  for 
his  pipe,  lit  it,  allowed  it  to  go  out,  and  hotly 
fired  his  question  at  them  :  "  Can't  you  see 
what  it  made  of  me  ? "  Those  years  of 
waiting,  hanging  on  until  it  was  too  late 
to  set  his  hand  to  anything  else,  hoping 
for  mercy  till  hope  was  strangled — all  this 
had  filled  him  with  hatred  right  up  to  the 
coamings — murder  almost.  And  the  day  of 
Matthew  Bench's  extremity  was  the  day 
of  his  opportunity.  He  lost  his  grip — 
heaved  overboard  all  his  regard  for  conse- 
quences, if  only  he  could  strike  the  man  who 
had  tricked  him.  An  eye  for  an  eye — he 
made  that  his  gospel — resolved  to  sink  the 
ship,  and  with  it  the  house  of  Eench.  But 
if  he  could  only  have  seen  !  That  voyage  ! 
It  piled   upon  him   the  torments  of  hell. 


Those  awful  days  when  he  was  planning  to 
carry  out  his  design,  and,  worse  still,  when 
he  discovered  how  Fate  had  played  into  his 
hands,  placed  the  ship  at  his  mercy — that 
day  when,  passing  the  open  hatch,  he  dis- 
covered what  no  other  man  suspected — that 
if  he  only  left  her  alone  she  would  destroy 
herself ! 

Closely  watching,  they  saw  the  suffering 
intensify  its  attack,  the  horror,  the  self- 
reproach,  the  loathing,  saw  him  enter  once 
more  upon  the  agony  of  that  appalling 
struggle  in  the  equatorial  seas,  and,  moved 
by  compassion,  Andrew  Dougal  crossed  to 
his  side  and  laid  a  comforting  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  That's  all  done  with,  Stane,"  he  said. 
"  You'll  have  to  put  it  by.  We're  mighty 
proud  of  you — the  fight  you  made,  your 
victory,  the  honour  you've  won.  Besides, 
you're  free  now.  You  can  snap  your  fingers 
at  Matthew  Rench.  This  wipes  out  every- 
thing." 

But  to  David  Stane  these  things  ranked 
as  the  veriest  trifles.  "  As  if  it  mattered  !  " 
he  responded,  and  now  they  caught  the 
clarion  note  of  pride  blending  with  the  shame 
and  the  humility.  "  I've  done  more  than 
beat  Matthew  Eench.  I've  won  a  lot  more 
than  a  place  on  the  map.  What's  a  name 
on  a  map  ?  This  is  the  thing  that  counts — 
the  only  thing — /  saved  my  ship  !  " 

"  It  sounded,"  said  Captain  Adair,  when 
Stane  had  left  them,  "as  if  he  meant  that 
he'd  saved  his  soul." 

"  And,"  said  Andrew  Dougal,  "  I'm 
thinking  that  mebbe  that  is  what  he  did 
mean." 
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TTTE  were  all  rather  young  in  the  Lower 
Y  V  Fourth  naturally,  and  yet  we  did 
a  thing  never  before  done,  and  it 
was  a  success,  and  not  forgotten  in  a  hurry, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  remembered 
in  Merivale  for  years  and  years. 

Last  term  it  happened,  and  the  person 
who  actually  thought  of  it  first  is  doubtful ; 
but  Ford  and  Fellowes  and  Norrington  may 
be  said  to  have  started  it,  them  being  all 
very  fond  of  natural  history,  though  which 
said  the  first  word  will  never  be  known. 
The  idea  was  quite  simple  and  yet  enormously 
complicated  when  it  came  to  carrying  it  out ; 
for  there  were  great  obstacles  in  many 
directions,  yet  we  got  over  these  until  there 
wasn't  one  left  and  the  thing  happened. 

Many  of  us,  when  very  young  before  the 
War,  had  been  to  dog  shows,  flower  shows 
and  vegetable  shows,  where  agricultural 
implements  were  also  exhibited  ;  and  it 
occurred,  either  to  Fellowes,  Norrington,  or 
Ford,  or  to  all  together,  that  if  the  Lower 
Fourth  gave  a  show  in  which  the  whole 
twenty-four  in  the  class  competed,  it  would 
be  a  very  interesting  thing  to  do,  and  help 
to  pass  the  term  till  Christmas  came  round.. 

And  we  mostly  thought  so,  too,  but 
wanted  to  know  what  we  were  to  exhibit,  as 
that,  of  course,  was  the  important  thing. 
And  Fellowes  thought  we  ought  to  exhibit 
the  wonders  of  Nature,  if  we  could  find  any, 
and  Ford  said  they  ought  to  be  live  wonders, 
but  Norrington  thought  it  would  be  easier 
to  have  dead  ones.  After  a  good  deal  of 
talk  upon  this  point,  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  each  chap  should  exhibit  a  live  wonder 
and  also  a  dead  one  ;  and  then  Wilkins  said 
the  exhibition  ought  to  be  divided  into 
Fauna  and  Flora,  those  being  the  Latin 
names  for  animals  and  plants. 

He  saici  that  each  chap  ought  to  exhibit 
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one  live  thing — the  best  that  he  could  catch 
in  a  state  of  Nature — and  one  plant  or 
interesting  vegetable  production  of  any  sort 
that  might  occur  to  him.  And  Norrington, 
Ford,  and  Fellowes  said  that  was  good. 

So  the  idea  generally  took  shape  into  a 
very  exciting  and  unusual  sort  of  exhibition, 
and  as  there  were  twenty-four  chaps  in  the 
Lower  Fourth,  and  every  single  one  meant 
to  compete  and  exhibit,  that  made  it  clear 
that  we  should  have  no  less  than  forty-eight 
specimens  for  the  show — twenty-four  faunas 
and  twenty-four  floras.  And  out  of  these 
it  was  pretty  well  a  dead  certainty  that 
many  rare  and  interesting  freaks  of  Nature 
would  be  exhibited. 

Many  other  things  had  to  be  thought  of 
also  beside  the  exhibition  itself  ;  and  the 
first  and  most  important  was  the  prizes,  and 
the  second,  the  judges — because  the  com- 
petitors could  not  judge  themselves  without 
dangers  and  difficulties — so  we  had  to  settle 
these  points  also.  And  the  prizes  were 
easily  managed,  for  every  competitor  agreed 
to  subscribe  threepence  to  a  general  Show 
Fund,  and  Dawkins  was  treasurer.  The 
question  of  the  judges  took  a  good  deal 
longer  to  decide ;  and  Forrester  minor  told 
his  brother,  Forrester  major,  who  is  the 
Head  of  the  School,  what  we  were  going  to 
do,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  help,  and  he 
most  kindly  did.  So  it  was  decided  that 
three  chaps  from  the  Sixth  would  be  judges 
and  decide  which  were  the  finest  exhibitions 
to  win  the  prizes.  And  twenty-four  three- 
pences being  six  shillings,  the  prizes  were — 
first,  three  shillings  ;  second,  two  shillings  ; 
and  third,  one. 

Forrester  major  agreed  to  be  the  first 
judge,  and  Mann  and  Burke  the  second  and 
third,  and  they  were  called  the  Committee, 
of  Judges. 
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Then  came  all  the  difficulties  of  collecting 
the  material,  and  we  set  traps  and  hunted 
on  half -holidays,  and  so  on,  and  took  every 
possible  chance  to  get  rare  and  interesting 
specimens  of  wild  Nature  where  they  were 
to  be  found  round  and  about  Merivale — in 
bounds  and  out  also.  In  these  hunts  we 
were  very  successful,  for  Merivale  Wood 
abounded  in  fine  natural  history,  and  as  it 
adjoined  the  playing  field,  we  were  able  to 
visit  it  constantly  with  good  results.  In 
fact,  we  often  caught  things,  and  then  caught 
still  better,  and  let  the  first  specimens  free 
again  to  return  to  their  wild  life  once  more. 
The  heath  also  was  rich  in  fauna  and  flora 
of  every  kind,  and  it  had  ponds,  where  dwelt 
many  examples  of  submarine  fauna  of  the 
greatest  interest.  These,  for  the  most  part, 
were  easily  caught  and  easily  kept  afterwards 
in  jars  or  bottles,  according  to  their  size 
and  requirements  in  captivity.  But  the 
land  fauna  were  far  harder  to  keep  in 
comfort,  for  not  only  did  these  things  hate 
captivity  with  a  deadly  hatred,  but  they 
challenged  the  sense  of  smell,  and  so  often 
were  a  danger,  and  put  us  in  risk  of 
discovery,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
often  confined  in  our  desks  until  the  day 
of  the  exhibition  came. 

But  so  keen  were  we  all  about  the  show 
that  we  laughed  at  difficulties,  as  the  saying 
is  ;  and  as  time  went  on,  and  the  twenty-four 
chaps  had  most  of  them  collected  their  fauna, 
and  knew  where  to  get  their  flora  at  the  last 
moment,  the  excitement  became  intense,  and 
the  Lower  Fourth,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  you  may  say,  grew  to  be  an  object 
of  general  interest. 

As  to  our  desks,  I  must  tell  you  that  they 
were  fairly  roomy,  but  intensely  dark,  of 
course,  when  the  lids  were  shut  down.  This 
was  bad  luck  for  many  of  the  fauiia 
accustomed  to  daylight ;  but  nocturnal  fauna, 
caught  in  safety-traps  without  the  least 
injury  to  themselves,  didn't  mind  the  dark  ; 
and  no  reptile  minds  the  dark,  either,  being 
equally  at  home  by  day  or  night.  The 
desks,  however,  were  fortunately  constructed 
for % ventilation.  Not  that  they  were  really 
made  for  ventilation,  but  the  inkpots  were 
let  into  holes  at  the  top  of  each  desk,  and 
through  these  holes,  when  the  inkpots  were 
removed,  pure  air  descended  to  the  fauna 
beneath  and  refreshed  them,  while  the  ex- 
hausted air  also  escaped  in  the  same  way. 
Thus  the  most  understanding  chaps  always 
kept  their  inkpots  out  of  these  holes  as 
much  as  possible,  with  good  results  for  their 
specimens.     But  in  the  case  of  several  very 


large  fauna,  especially  two  young  moles,  ■ 
which  I  had  managed  to  capture,  and  kept 
in  a  box  of  earth,  renewed  as  often  as 
possible,  in  my  desk,  and  also  in  the  case  of 
Forrester  minor's  specimen,  a  live  and  very 
young  rabbit,  which  he  ran  down  in  an  open 
field,,  and  which  cried  like  a  child  when  he 
caught  it,  the  danger  of  ventilation  was  very 
great,  because  these  fauna  gave  off  a  distinct 
scent,  which  might  have  ruined  all  if  it 
had  come  to  Mr.  Paget's  nose— him  being 
our  form  master.  So  during  class  these 
specimens  were  rather  carefully  bottled  up, 
though  ventilated  at  the  first  moment 
afterwards. 

As  time  went  on,  one  soon  felt  that 
something  unusual  was  happening  in  the 
Lower  Fourth  room,  and  Goode,  who  has 
a  scent  as  keen  as  a  dog,  swore  there  was  a 
zoological-garden-like  bouquet  about  the 
Lower  Fourth  ;  and  when  he  mentioned  it, 
we  also  noticed  it,  and  kept  the  windows  as 
much  open  as  possible.  Many  curious  and 
unexpected  incidents  happened  during  the 
process  of  preparing  for  our  show.  There 
was  the  mystery  of  Hockaday,  for  instance. 
He  was  a  new  boy,  and  thought  a  fearful  lot 
of  himself  without  any  visible  reason.  But 
he  did,  and  he  said  that,  so  far  as  the  show 
was  concerned,  he  would  win  the  first  prize  ; 
and  he  felt  so  jolly  sure  of  it  that  a  good 
many  of  us  wondered  why.  He  didn't 
appear  to  know  anything  whatever  about 
natural  history,  and  he  didn't  do  anything 
much  in  the  exploring  line  ;  and  yet  he 
persisted  that  he  was  going  to  win  hands 
down  and  produce  a  far  finer  fauna  and 
flora  than  anybody  else.  And  Lord  minor, 
who  had  made  a  very  rich  find  himself, 
and  was  hopeful  of  the  highest  re  ward  f 
asked  young  Hockaday  where  he  was  going 
to  get  his  exhibits  from,  and  Hockaday 
said  time  would  show.  Which  it  certainly 
did,  much  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  in- 
cluding Hockaday  himself.  Preston  major 
also  kept  dark  about  his  plans,  and  would 
not  let  anybody  look  into  his  desk,  not  even 
his  brother,  but  he  was  very  hopeful,  too  ; 
and  when  Preston  minor  caught  the  biggest 
spider  ever  seen  at  Merivale  in  living 
memory,  Preston  major  thought  nothing  of 
it  at  all.  Many,  of  course,  concealed  their 
specimens,  and  would  not  let  anybody  see 
them,  though  if  you  watched  chaps  atten- 
tively in  play  hours,  you  might  see,  by  their 
researches  for  food,  what  fauna  they  had 
captured.  If  it  was  vegetable  food,  then  you 
might  be  pretty  sure  the  specimen  was  cater- 
pillars   or    some    vege cable-eating  animal ; 
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but  if  it  was  flies,  or  other  meat  food,  then 
you  knew  the  chap  had  caught  a  carnivorous 
fauna,  such  as  a  lizard.  Owing  to  ignorance 
in  some  cases,  we  unfortunately  didir't  know 
what  the  specimens  ate,  and  in  other  cases, 
when  we  did  know  the  exactly  right  food  for 
the  particular  creature,  it  wouldn't  eat  it, 
owing  to  fretting  in  captivity.  Some  wild 
creatures  are,  in  fact,  very  nervous,  and  lose 
all  hope  entirely  when  captured  ;  while  others 
exhibit  a  great  power  of  self-control,  and 
contrive  to  take  life  in  an  almost  human 
spirit,  being  fairly  satisfied  with  everything 
that  happens,  and  quite  ready  to  eat,  despite 
the  lack  of  exercise  and  home  life  from 
which  they  have  been  snatched. 

Reptile  fauna — meaning  snakes,  lizards, 
and  such-like — are  especially  strong  in  this 
power,  and  a  frog,  or  toad,  captured  by 
Lord  minor,  showed  extraordinary  patience 
and  splendid  appetite  ;  also  a  lizard  that 
Dawkins  took.  He  had  lost  his  tail  before 
Dawkins  took  him,  and  it  was  a  blemish  ;  but 
he  happened  to  be  very  large,  and  he  showed 
a  very  gentle  nature  in  captivity,  and  an 
affectionate  feeling  for  Dawkins,  who  let  him 
go  again  after  the  show.  This  lizard  ate 
flies  fairly  often. 

On  the  other  hand,  many. other  fauna, 
which  had  reached  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
stage  in  nature,  and  had  a  brain,  never 
showed  patience,  and  took  a  sad  and  mourn- 
ful view  of  their  position,  though  they 
had  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  well 
developed,  and  ate  *md  drank  when  we 
weren't  looking  at  them. 

Archer  caught  an  unknown  bird  in  his 
bird-trap,  which  refused  entirely  to  be  tamed, 
and  never  sang  a  note  or  made  any  sound. 
Yet  it  pecked  the  worms  Archer  got  for  it, 
though  he  could  not  be  sure  if  it  ever  really 
ate  them  up.  This  bird  remained  unknown 
to  the  end  of  the  exhibition,  though  Mann, 
who  was  the  judge  who  knew  most  about 
birds,  thought  it  was  only  a  hedge-sparrow 
with  some  unusual  feathers  in  its  wings. 
And  Forrester  minor's  rabbit,  though  wild 
and  always  trembling,  though  he  stroked  it 
gently  and  spoke  kindly  to  it,  yet  ate 
a  great  deal  of  lettuce  and  dandelion 
between  its  intervals  of  feai,  when  his  desk 
was  shut  down  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
during  the  time  it  was  kept  a  captive.  In 
fact,  it  grew,  for  the  rabbit  does  grow  very 
rapidly  in  captivity,  and  also  many  other 
animals. 

Ford  caught  a  khaki-coloured  mouse  of 
very  great  rarity,  and  we  felt — all  who  knew 
about  it — that,  if  this  mouse  lived  till  the 


exhibition,  it  would  easily  romp  home  with 
the  first  prize  before  all  comers.  It  was  not 
a  mouse  known  to  science — so  Ford  said — • 
and  he  took  enormous  trouble  to  keep  it 
going  ;  and  he  was  rewarded  as  far  as  that 
went,  for  the  mouse  was  a  very  large  eater, 
and  apparently  rather  old,  and  it  took  well 
to  the  life  that  Ford  arranged  for  it — in  fact, 
so  readily  that  I  hinted  to  Ford  that  it 
might  be  a  mouse  that  was  born  in  captivity 
and  escaped,  and  lived  a  wild  life  for  a  time, 
but  now  found  that  the  comfortable  cage 
life  was  not  so  bad,  because  it  was  getting 
on  in  years.  But  Ford  objected  to  this 
idea  strongly,  and,  in  fact,  got  rather  shirty 
with  me  for  suggesting  it.  He  firmly  believed 
that  he  had  discovered  an  absolutely  new 
species  of  the  race,  which  might  some  day  be 
known  as  31us  Fordii,  the  mouse  of  Ford, 
and  so  keep  him  remembered  for  ever  in 
science.  And,  of  course,  I  very  much  hoped 
so  too,  though  honestly  I  didn't  think  any 
British  race  of  mouse  would  have  escaped 
discovery  until  Ford's  time.  He  was  very 
secret  about  it,  and  showed  only  a  few  of  his 
closest  friends,  because  he  wranted  it  to  come 
as  a  surprise  to  the  judges. 

I  might  mention  a  great  many  other  fauna, 
but  need  not  go  through  all  the  items  at  this 
point,  because  they  will  all  be  found  presently, 
with  the  competitors'  names. 

Enormous  interest  attached  to  this 
programme,  which  was  drawn  out  by  me 
and  Preston  major  with  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  and  twelve  copies  were  made  ;  and 
when  the  items  had  to  be  put  down  for  the 
public  eye,  we  very  soon  discovered  why  Preston 
major  and  Hockaday  had  believed  in  their 
chance  of  victory  so  much.  Because  they, 
and  also  Palmer,  instead  of  doing  what  the 
rest  had  done,  and  collecting  fauna  and  flora 
from  Nature  themselves,  had  written  home 
and  explained  the  exhibition,  and  asked  their 
mothers  for  exhibits  of  the  rarest  and  choicest 
possible  kind.  And  the  programme  will 
instantly  show  how  their  mothers  had 
responded.  They  had,  in  fact,  responded 
with  foreign  flora  and  fauna  quite  "outside 
the  ordinary  range  of  Nature,  and  only  to  be 
got  from  abroad,  or  bought  in  shops.  Many 
of  the  exhibitors  naturally  made  a  great  row 
about  this,  and  Preston  minor  said  he  would 
never  speak  to  his  brother  again — not  that 
his  brother  cared.  But  I  said  :  "  Let  nobody 
get  ratty  ;  leave  it  to  the  judges.  They  will 
know  what  to  do  about  it."  And  so  it  was 
left  ;  for  in  an  exhibition  you  must  trust  the 
judges,  or  it  is  no  gpod  having  them.  And 
as  the  programme  shows   only  too  clearly, 
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the  judges  were  just  with  Preston   major, 
Hockaday  and  Palmer. 

Then  came  the  difficulty  of,  getting 
permission  for  the  show  ;  but  this  fell  out 
better  than  we  expected,  and  Mr.  Paget, 
much  to  our  surprise,  was  friendly,  and 
allowed  the  show  to  be  held  in  the  cricket 
pavilion  on  the  following  half -holiday 
between  the  intervals  of  football.  In  fact, 
when  we  told  him  about  it,  he  hurried  on 


had  both  exhibits  arranged  in  one,  because 
his  flora,  which  was  three  tall  bulrushes,  he 
put  into  the  same  bottle  that  contained  his 
fauna,  which  was  minnows.  I  will  copy  the 
complete  programme,  which  speaks  for  itself, 
and  also  shows  the  fate  that  overtook 
Hockaday,  Preston  major,  and  Palmer.  And 
they  could  say  nothing.  And  Preston  major 
ate  his  flora  in  silence,  and  did  not  share 
them  with  anybody. 


Programme  of  Exhibition  by  Lower  Fourth. 
Held  Saturday,  October  11,  in  Pavilion. 


i 
Exhibitor.            | 

Fauna. 

Flora. 

.1. 

Robson. 

Three,  hawkmoth  caterpillars 

Bunch  of  thirteen  sloes  on  branch. 

2. 

Ford. 

A  khaki-coloured  mouse. 

Grey  lichen  from  the  heath,  with  red  tips. 

3. 

Wilkins. 

Green  lizard. 

White  heather — absolutely  dead  white. 

4. 

Brown  minor. 

Three  dragon-flies  in  box. 

A  pink  marsh  plant,  name  unknown. 

5. 

Forrester  minor. 

Young  rabbit. 

Leaves  of  different  plants— red,  yellow, 
and  orange-coloured. 

6. 

Askew. 

Seven  woolly-bear  caterpillars. 

A  dead  stick  covered  with  very  peculiar 

7. 

West. 

Large  moth  and  eggs. 

Branch  of  oak  with  thirteen  oak  galls. 

8. 

*Hockaday. 

Pair  of  dormice. 

Spike  of  foreign  orchid  with  strong  scent. 

9. 

Bambridge. 

Two  dung  beetles. 

Three  red  toadstools  and  one  purple. 

10. 

Fellowes. 

Thirty  black-and-yellow  caterpillars. 

Branch  of  yew  with  red  berries  attached. 

11. 

Ball. 

Four  house  mice. 

Seven  crab  apples  on  branch. 

12. 

Norrington. 

A  centipede  of  enormous  size  and  strange 
colour. 

Four  different  kinds  of  ferns. 

13. 

Lord  minor 

Very  large  frog,  or  toad. 

A  water-lily  and  leaves  (got  by  wading 
without  trousers  to  his  middle). 

14. 

Dawkins. 

Lizard,  without  tail,  but  very  large  and 
docile. 

Dewberries  and  blackberries — very  large. 

15. 

Corkey. 

Seven  waterman  beetles  (in  bottle). 

A  specimen  of  grass  that  grows  under 

water. 
Three  bulrushes  of  large  size. 

16 

Goode. 

Four  minnows  (in  bottle). 

17. 

*  Preston  major. 

Squirrel  in  cage. 

Twelve  red  plums  and  six  yellow. 

18. 

Preston  minor. 

Very  large   and  hairy  spider,   and  two 
enormous  snails. 

Eight  different  funguses. 

19. 

Heed. 

Live  rat  (young). 

Unknown  flower  (blue,  found  in  woods). 

20. 

*Mortimer. 

Blindworm  (10J  inches). 

Bunch  of  garden  flowers  (stolen). 

21. 

*  Palmer. 

Guinea-pig  (very  fine,  white  and  yellow). 

Grapes  and  hothouse  flowers. 

22. 

Archer. 

Unknown  bird. 

Branch  of  spindle  tree  with  berries. 

23. 

Buswell. 

One   cockchafer   and   one    house-beetle 
with  unusually  long  feelers. 

Heath  and  blue  scabious  m  bunch. 

24. 

May  bridge. 

Two  young  moles. 

Various  seeds  and  berries,  and  dead 
grasses. 

Judges— Forrester  major,  Mann,  Burke.     *  Denote  theft,  or  exhibit  from  home,  disqualified. 


the  show,  for  the  sake  of  the  fauna  to  be 
exhibited.  Everything  was  accordingly 
taken  to  the  pavilion  and  arranged  on  the 
big  table  in  it;  and  when  all  was  fully 
displayed,  a  most  remarkable  exhibition  met 
the  eye.  Each  chap's  fauna  and  flora  were 
named  and  numbered  and  placed  side  by  side, 
sometimes  in  a  temporary  cage,  sometimes 
tethered  to  a  knife  stuck  into  the  table,  and 
sometimes,  of  course,  in  bottles,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  submarine  fauna  exhibited  by 
Goode  and  Corkey.     And  in  Goode's  case  he 


Well,  taking  this  very  interesting  show  in 
order,  I  might  say  everything  the  judges  said 
about  the  exhibits  ;  but  it  would  take  far  too 
long  to  do  so.  They  found  it  jolly  difficult 
to  decide  on  the  actual  winner  between 
Ford,  whose  khaki-coloured  mouse  was  at 
first  thought  to  be  a  decided  contribution 
to  science — at  least,  so  Mann  believed — and 
Forrester  minor,  whose  rabbit  and  collection 
of  leaves  was  also  very  classy  ;  and  Lord 
minor,  whose  frog,  or  toad,  excited  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  was  argued  over  a  lot. 
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They  finally  decided  it  was  a  toad  with  frog  know  in  the  least  which  it  was  himself,  felt 
markings,  and  considered  it  also  might  be  positive  it  couldn't  be  half  arid  half.  They 
rather  a  contribution  to  science,  especially  if       asked  Mr.  Paget  about  it,  and  he  supported 

Burke,  and  himself  believed  it  was 
an  unusually  dark  frog.  But  he 
was  vague.  Reed's  rat  and  unknown 
flower — which  turned  out  to  be  a 
fearfully  rare  British  lobelia  found 
in  woods,  but  very  seldom,  were 
also  in  the  first  five  ;  and  I  also 
was  in  the  first  five.  But  Archer's 
unknown  bird  remained  unknown, 
and  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
contribution  to  science. 

The   choice   for  prizes,  therefore, 

rested  among  us,  and  six  others  were 

"highly  commended "  and  four  others 

were  "  commended."  And  Mann,  who 

"C^i      W/M  ffiMHIB  is  veiT  sporting,  gave  a  special  prize 


-mi 


"But  Ford,  when  he  heard  the  cruel  news  that  it  was  a  mere  escaped  dancing  mouse  of  everyday- 
sort,  cared  nothing  for  it,  and  sold  it  for  lourpence  to  the  first  bidder." 


half  a  frog  and  half  a  toad,  as  Mann  was 
inclined  to  think.  But  Burke,  the  third 
judge,  scoffed  at  the  idea,  because  it  was 
contrary  to  Nature,  and,  though  he  didn't 


to  Preston  minor,  for  his  unusual  spider,  and 
to  Bambridge,  for  his  beetles,  because  Preston 
minor  and  Bambridge  were  the  youngest  in 
the  competition,  being  both  only  ten. 
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And  he  gave  them  sixpence  each. 

The  committee  of  three  judges  reserved 
their  final  decision  about  the  order  of  the 
prizes  till  Sunday,  but  directed,  as  soon  as 
the  show  was  over,  that  everything  in  the 
fauna  division  that  still  seemed  well  and 
strong,  should  be  liberated  at  the  edge  of  th$ 
wood.  A  good  many  things  were  distinctly 
glad  to  go,  and  didn't  wait  a  second  ;  but 
in  some  cases  they  hesitated,  and  took  time 
to  discover  they  were  free  once  more,  and 
hardly  seemed  to  believe  it ;  and  in  other 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  the  khaki  mouse  of 
Ford,  they  were,  of  course,  kept.  A  good 
few  of  the  fauna  had  unfortunately  suffered 
casualties,  and  it  was  decided  to  end  their 
lives  where  cure  seemed  unlikely.  Brown 
minor's  dragon-flies  were  regular  cot  cases, 
you  might  say,  owing  to  his  not  knowing 
what  they  eat.  But  even  if  he  had  known, 
he  couldn't  have  got  it,  because  dragon-flies 
devour  very,  very  small  insects  in  the  air, 
and  these  insects  were  far  beyond  the  power 
of  Brown  even  to  see,  let  alone  catch.  We 
didn't,  however,  kill  these  beautiful  insects, 
but  left  them  on  a  fern  near  a  pool ;  and 
next  time  we  went  to  look,  they  were  all 
gone,  so  Nature  may  have  restored  them,  if 
no  enemy  found  them  first.  Norrington's 
centipede  only  lived  to  be  highly  com- 
mended, and  it  was  pathetic  in  a  way,  and 
a  pity  it  didn't  know  ;  but  the  submarines 
all  kept  well,  and  returned  to  their  pond 
in  the  pink  of  condition.  The  lizards  also 
'  and  Mortimer's  blind  worm  had  considerable 
life,  considering,  and  no  doubt  recovered  ; 
and  Mortimer  would  have  got  a  "  highly 
commended  "  for  his  fauna,  if  he  had 
not  exhibited  flora  that  were  got  by 
craft.  He  said  they  were  "  escapes "  ; 
but  Michaelmas  daisies  and  dahlias  never 
escape  from  cultivation,  so  Mortimer 
was  disqualified,  and,  in  fact,  failed  with 
ignominy. 

Naturally,  we  five  were  a  great  deal 
excited  to  know  what  the  Committee  would 
decide  about  us,  and  being  myself  May  bridge, 
who  had  caught  the  two  young  moles  and 
made  the  collection  of  seeds  and  berries, 
I  was  as  excited  as  the  other  possible  winners. 
But  the  first  prize  finally  fell  to  Reed  for  his 
young  rat  and  very  rare  flower  ;  and  I  and 
Forrester  minor  and  Lord  minor  were  all 
equal  second.  And  the  judges  pointed  out 
that  though,  in  the  fauna  line,  Forrester, 
Lord,  and  myself  were  as  good  as  Reed,  yet 
in  the  flora  he  far  excelled  us  with  his  very 
rare  lobelia.  And  Ford,  curious  to  relate — 
though   it  seemed   he   must  win   the  blue 


ribbon  of  the  exhibition — came  to  nothing 
at  all,  and  didn't  even  get  a  "  commended," 
because  his  mouse  was  traced  back  to 
civilisation,  as  I  feared  it  might  be,  and 
was,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  one  of  two  dancing 
mice  which  had  both  escaped  in  the  summer 
term  from  a  chap  in  the  Fifth  called 
Edmunds.  He  did  not  visit  the  show,  but 
recognised  his  mouse  instantly  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  and  knew  it  by  various 
unmistakable  signs.  Edmunds  kindly  gave 
his  recovered  mouse  to  Ford,  having  no 
further  use  for  it  himself,  and  having  ceased 
to  care  about  mice  in  general ;  but  Ford, 
when  he  heard  the  cruel  news  that  it  was 
a  mere  escaped  dancing  mouse  of  everyday 
sort,  cared  nothing  for  it,  and  sold  it  for 
fourpence  to  the  first  bidder.  It  was  a  great 
and  frightful  disappointment  for  him,  and 
it  took  him  a  week  to  get  over  it,  for  he  had 
been  on  the  edge  of  great  fame,  so  to  say, 
and  he  told  me  he  would  have  felt  much 
more  hopeful  about  his  future  life  if  he  had 
started  it  by  discovering  an  entirely  new 
mouse,  and  so  getting  renowned  in  science 
before  he  was  fourteen  ;  whereas  he  felt  now 
that  the  chance  was  lost  for  ever,  and  that 
he  might  very  likely  never  become  renowned 
at  all  in  any  way. 

"  It  may  be  a  case  of  spurlos  versenkt  with 
me  now,"  said  Ford,  in  great  gloom.  "  I 
mean,  May  bridge,  that  I  may  be  sunk  and 
leave  no  trace  behind  me." 

And  I  said  that  no  doubt  this  happened 
to  most  people,  sooner  or  later,  because  only 
a  very  few  out  of  all  the  millions  could  be 
expected  to  leave  much  of  a  mark  in  the 
world  at  large.  And  I  also  said  that  as  Ford 
had  come  so  jolly  near  doing  a  wonderful 
thing  before  he  was  fourteen,  he  had  every 
right  to  be  hopeful  about  his  future  career, 
and  that  it  would  be  most  extraordinary  bad 
luck  if  he  never  got  a  chance  again  to  do 
anything  out  of  the  common,  seeing  that  he 
had  probably  another  seventy  or  eighty  years 
to  live. 

This  cheered  Ford  in  a  sort  of  way,  but 
he  lost  interest  in  natural  history  after  the 
show,  and  I  saw  a  great  change  in  him. 
He  hopes  now  to  make  a  mark  at  chemistry, 
at  which  he  was  always  pretty  good. 
He  has  an  original  idea  that,  if  you 
keep  on  mixing  all  the  known  elements  and 
gases  in  different  proportions,  something 
will  some  day  happen,  and  a  marvellous 
discovery  be  made — perhaps  even  the  origin 
of  life,  which  Ford  says  has  puzzled  science 
ever  since  science  was  discovered.  And 
of  course,  if  he  discovers  that,  he  will   be 
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a  made  man  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  this 
continual  mixing  ends  in  some  frightful 
and  terrific  explosive  far  beyond  human 
imagination  to  imagine,  then  Ford  may 
be  tpurlos  versenlct  in  real  earnest.  I 
warned  him  of  this,  and  when  I  did  so  he 
admitted  it,  and  said  it  would  be  just 
like  the  sort  of  things  that  do  happen 
to  scientific  explorers  if,  just  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  discovering  the 


origin  of  life  he  lost  his  own  and  never  got 
any  credit. 

But,  to  leave  these  gloomy  thoughts, 
I  may  conclude  by  saying  that  the  show  was 
long  remembered  and  well  thought  of  ;  and 
the  Lower  Fourth  will  very  likely  do  some- 
thing of  the  kind  again  after  the  Christmas 
holidays,  if  we  are  all  once  more  at  Merivale 
for  the  next  spring  term,  which  we  are 
pretty  sure  to  be. 


SONG. 


I  KNOW  a  valley  that  is  full  of  laughter, 
*     Where  the  sweet  sound  of  music  never  dies. 
There  the  day's  passing  leaves  no  sadness  after, 
For  night  brings  peace  within  her  starry  skies. 
Oh,  it  is  sweet,  so  sweet  beyond  compare ! 
For  it  is  summer,  and  my  love  is  there  I 


I  know  a  valley  that  is  full  of  sighing, 
Where  the  wind  moans  a  measure  full  of  pain, 

Where  spring  has  died,  and  summer  now  is  dying, 
Bearing  her  broken  heart  to  rest  again. 

Ah,  did  I  dream  the  sunlight  ever  shone? 

For  it  is  winter,  and  my  love  has  gone ! 

MARION   CARFAX. 


THE    TESTING    OF 
SERGEANT    SHERWOOD 

By   OTTWELL   BINNS  ' 

Illustrated   by    Dudley   Tennant 


THE  new-fallen  snow  glared  whitely  in 
the  sunlight  as  the  two  men  pressed 
on  across  the  wilderness  with  their 
dog  team.  One  of  them  walked  ahead  of 
the  dogs,  breaking  trail  in  the  soft  snow. 
His  fur  coat  was  thrown  on  the  sled,  and  he 
faced  the  wind  in  a  khaki  tunic,  at  the 
collar  of  which  two  black  buffalo-head 
badges  proclaimed  him  as  a  unit  of  the 
Royal  North-Wesfc  Mounted  Police.  The 
triple  chevron  on  his  sleeve  marked  him 
for  a  sergeant,  and  so  for  a  man  experienced 
in  the  ways  of  the  wilderness  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  he  found  the  trail  hard.  His  fur  cap 
was  thrust  back  from  his  forehead,  he 
breathed  heavily  through  the  nostrils,  and 
as  he  lifted  the  long  snow-shoes  with  a  kick, 
to  shake  from  them  the  snow  that  would 
pack  in  the  lacings,  it  was  clear  that  the 
strain  was  great.  But  it  was  not  this  that 
troubled  him.  His  eyes  were  red  at  the 
rims  and  watery.  As  he  looked  out  on 
the  white  waste,  they  ached  intolerably,  and 
the  glare  of  the  snowT  worried  him  almost 
beyond  endurance.  Yet  he  kept  on,  his 
mouth  shut  hard,  his  gaze  fixed  on  a  dark 
line  of  pine  woods  ahead  that  marked  the 
point  where  he  had  decided  to  make  the 
mid-day  halt. 

His  companion,  a  slightly  younger  man, 
tramped  at  the  gee-pole  of  the  sled.  His  . 
eyes  also  were  fixed  on  the  distant  pine- 
woods.  He  walked  wearily,  for  travelling 
in  the  soft  snow  was  very  difficult,  and  he 
was  thinking  of  hot  coffee  as  the  devout 
Moslem  thinks  of  Paradise.  Suddenly  the 
man  in  front  stopped. 

"  Your  spell  now,  Harling." 

"  I  guess  it  is,  Sherwood,  and  I'd  give  a 
dollar  if  it  wasn't.  Say,  your  eyes  look 
bad." 

"  They  are  bad,  but  I  reckon  they'll  have 
to  last  this  trip  out.     It's  the  white  glare 


does  it.  But  hanging  on  to  the  gee-pole, 
I  can  walk  with  them  shut  for  a  time.  That 
will  be  some  relief." 

Sergeant  Sherwood  slipped  into  his  fur 
coat,  and — as  the  other  marched  ahead, 
stooping  to  the  heavy  snow-shoe  work — • 
closing  his  eyes  to  the  intolerable  glare,  with 
his  hand  resting  on  the  gee-pole,  followed 
on  in  the  wake  of  the  dogs. 

For  an  hour  or  more  they  travelled 
without  speaking,  and,  reaching  the  pine- 
woods,  made  a  brief  halt  to  prepare  a  meal 
of  hot  coffee  and  beans  and  bacon.  The 
meal  was  over,  and  they  were  puffing  at 
their  pipes,  when  Harling  asked  a  question. 

"  Know  anything  of  the  crowd  we're  after, 
Sergeant  ?  " 

The  Sergeant  nodded.  "  Yes.  By  all 
accounts,  there  are  three  of  them.  They're 
making  a  fortune  by  selling  rye  whisky  in 
the  Indian  reservation,  and  we've  got  to 
stop  it  and  to  get  them." 

"  Urn  !     A  fighting  crowd  ?  " 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  Sherwood 
cheerfully. 

"  But  if  they  are  ?  "  persisted  the  trooper, 
who  was  fresh  from  the  barracks  at  Regina. 

"Won't  make  any  difference,"  laughed 
the  Sergeant,  "  We  shall  still  have  to  get 
them,  and  without  shooting,  if  possible." 

"I  suppose  they  can  shoot, but  we  mustn't," 
said  Harling  grumblingly. 

"  Oh,"  replied  Sherwood,  with  a  smile,  "  it 
isn't  quite  so  bad  as  that.  We  can  shoot  in 
case  of  necessity.  But  it's  fair  wonderful 
how  often  there  is  no  need  for  gunwork. 
Somehow  these  fellows  crumple  up  before 
the  majesty  of  the  law  which  we  represent. 
But  it's  time  we  were  moving." 

They  commenced  their  journey  anew,  the 
Sergeant  leading,  and  had  gone  perhaps  a 
couple  of  miles,  when  Sherwood  halted 
suddenly  and  sniffed  the  air. 
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"  Smell  anything,  Hading  ?  " 

The  trooper  sniffed  and  nodded  his  head 
quickly. 

"  Burning  spruce." 

"There's  a  fire  somewhere,"  commented 
the  Sergeant  "and  a  fire  means  men.  It 
may  turn  out  to  be  Indians,  or  a  prospector 
hitting  the  south  trail,  or  the  gang  we're 
looking  for.     I  guess  we'll  go  slow." 

They  went  forward  at  a  slacker  pace,  and 
as  they  did  so,  the  smell  of  burning  wood 
grew  stronger,  and  presently  they  came  un- 
expectedly on  snow-shoe  tracks  following  a 
natural  lane  between  the  trees.  At  that 
they  halted,  and  the  Sergeant  spoke. 

"We'd  best  reconnoitre.  You  stay  here 
with  the  dogs,  Hailing,  whilst  I  go  and  have 
a  look  at  things." 

He  went  forward  cautiously  and  presently 
disappeared  behind  a  clump  of  trees. 
Harling  waited  nervously,  and  kept  eyes 
and  ears  on  the  alert.  Ten  minutes  passed 
without  anything  happening;  then  Sherwood 
reappeared  and  signalled  to  him  to  advance. 
He  did  so  rapidly,  and,  as  he  reached  the 
point  where  the  Sergeant  awaited  him, 
became  aware  of  a  log  cabin  cunningly 
planted  in  an  angle  of  the  wood. 

The  Sergeant  waved  a  hand  towards  it. 

"  We've  struck  it,  Harling.  That's  the 
place,  and  the  owners  are  out.  There's  a 
good  fire  going,  and  I  guess  the  gang  won't 
be  long  absent.  We'll  take  possession  and 
make  our  dispositions  against  their  return. 
I  reckon  we  shall  be  a  surprise  packet  for 
them." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  cabin,  waited  whilst 
Harling  unharnessed  and  fed  the  dogs,  and 
together  they  passed  inside. 

"  There's  the  stuff,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
pile  of  kerosene  tins  in  a  corner  of  the  cabin. 
"  And  they  bunk  four  men,  by  the  look,of  it. 
Now  for  the  plan  of  compaign.  One  of  us 
had  better  be  in  the  cabin  and  one  outside, 
then,  if  the  beggars  show  fight,  we  can  take 
them  back  and  front.  Question  is,  will  you 
be  out  or  in  ?  " 

Harling  looked  at  the  cheerful  stove  and 
then  at  the  frozen  world  outside.  The 
cabin  offered  warmth  and  shelter,  but  out- 
side there  was  space  to  move,  and  if  it  came 
to  trouble,  a  man  need  not  die  like  a  rat  in 
a  trap. 

"  I  guess  I'll  take  my  stand  outside." 

The  Sergeant,  who  had  read  his  thoughts 
like  an  open  book,  smiled. 

"  I  dare  say  that  will  be  best,  Jim,"  he 
said.  "  You  aren't  used  to  rough-and- 
tumble  work  yet.     There's  a  place  to  hide, 


off  to  the  right  there,  a  sort  of  hillock 
covered  with  Saskatoon  bushes.  Guess 
you'll  find  it  pretty  cold,  but  you  mayn't 
have  to  wait  long,  as  it'll  be  dark  soon. 
The  dogs'll  give  warning  of  the  fellows' 
coming,  and  when  I  hold  'em  up  you'll  make 
a  dramatic  appearance.     Get  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Harling. 

"  And  mind  you  don't  shoot  unless  it's 
necessary.  Your  gun  is  for  ornament 
mostly.  You  don't  pull  the  trigger  except 
in  case  of  imperative  need.     Understand  ?  " 

The  young  trooper  nodded,  and  at  the 
Sergeant's  word  went  off  to  take  his  place 
among  the  bushes.  Twenty  minutes  or  so 
passed  quietly  away.  The  Sergeant  sat  in 
front  of  the  stove,  smoking  and  dreaming 
of  a  girl  who  lived  at  the  trading  post  down 
the  river,  who  had  promised  to  be  his  wife 
when  spring  came.  A  sharp  sound  outside 
the  cabin  called  him  back  to  realities,  and 
as  he  started  from  the  log  on  which  he  had 
been  seated,  the  yelp  of  homing  dogs  came 
to  his  ears,  and  his  own  dogs  gave  tongue 
vociferously.  The  Sergeant  straightened 
himself  and  drew  his  '45  Colt  revolver.  He 
hoped  there  would  be  no  need  to  use  it, 
but  he  knew  well  its  use  in  cases  where  a 
little  moral  suasion  was  necessary. 

The  clamour  outside  increased.  He  heard 
a  man  shouting,  and  caught  the  yelp  of  the 
dogs  as  a  whiplash  fell  among  them.  Then 
a  hand  plucked  at  the  latch-thong,  and  the 
door  w:as  flung  violently  open.  A  big  man 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  staring  into  the 
shadows  of  the  cabin.  Sherwood  recognised 
him  for  an  American  desperado  with  a 
reputation,  and  instantly  divined  that  there 
would  be  trouble.     He  moved  a  little. 

"  Hands  up,  Abe  !  " 

The  big  American  was  taken  by  surprise, 
but  he  still  peered  into  the  shadows  of  the 
cabin,  and  made  no  move. 

"Say,  pard,"  he  said  nonchalantly, 
"  what's  the  game  ?  " 

"Put  them  up,  sharp,"  answered  Sher- 
wood,    "  or "        A     suggestive     click 

followed  the  words,  and  the  American 
slowly  raised  his  arms  and,  with  them  spread 
wide,  rested  against  the  doorway. 

"  That  suit  you  ?  "  he  drawled.  "  Ef  so, 
mebbe  you'll  explain  !  " 

"There's  no  need  for  explanation," 
answered  the  Sergeant  quickly.  "The 
evidence  is  in  those  tins  behind  me,  and  I 
guess  you  know  the  charge.  Whisky- 
running  in  the  Territory  is  a  crime." 

"  Thet  so  ? "  inquired  the  American 
rallyingly.     "  Yer  don't  say  I  "     He  turned 
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and  looked  round.  "  Say,  boys,"  he  laughed, 
"here's  a  blessed  mounter  who's  arresting 
us  for  whisky-running.  What  yer  going  to 
do  about  it  ?  " 

He  must  have  given  some  signal,  for  the 
next  moment,  as  he  dropped  flat  in  the 
doorway,  a  pistol  cracked  and  a  bullet 
crashed  among  the  kerosene  tins  behind  the 
Sergeant.  The  American  jerked  backward 
and  rolled  over  in  the  snow,  leaving  the 
doorway  open,  and  outside  the  Sergeant 
glimpsed  three  other  men,  one  of  whom  had 
a  pistol  in  his  hand,  sighting  for  the  cabin. 
The  Sergeant  watched  him,  and  kept  an  eye 
on  the  parchment  window  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  in  shadow  where  he  stood,  and  there 
was  no  risk  beyond  that  of  a  chance  shot 
from  the  man  outside,  but  the  window  was 
a  vulnerable  point.  A  log  crashed  through 
the  parchment,  and  in  the  same  second  the 
man  with  the  pistol  fired.  The  bullet 
plugged  the  wooden  wall,  and  the  Sergeant 
moved  again  out  of  the  new  line  of  fire 
afforded  by  the  wrecked  window.  He 
glanced  at  the  doorway  again.  The  man 
with  the  pistol  had  altered  his  position,  and 
was  sighting  again.  Sherwood  could  have 
shot  him  where  he  stood,  but  professional 
pride  restrained  him.  He  had  never  killed 
a  man  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  arrest,  and 
did  not  mean  to  do  so  now  if  he  could 
help  it. 

The  whisky-runner  was  still  sighting, 
when  there  came  the  sharp  crack  of  a  Ross 
carbine. 

The  man  dropped  the  pistol  into  the  snow, 
let  out  a  yell,  and  stood  there  gripping  his 
wrist  with  his  uninjured  hand.  Harling 
\'"is  making  his  dramatic  appearance,  and 
the  Sergeant  laughed  as  one  of  the  men 
outside  shouted — 

"  Abe,  we're  done  !  There's  another  of 
the  blighters  !     He's  got  the  drop  on  us  !  " 

Sherwood  heard  the  American  run  round 
the  cabin,  and  saw  that  the  men  were  gazing 
with  consternation  in  the  direction  of  the 
knoll  where  his  colleague  had  concealed 
himself.  He  moved  swiftly  to  the  cabin 
door. 

"Hands  up  !  "  he  cried.  "Surrender  in 
the  King's  name,  or  I  fire  !  " 

With  the  tail  of  his  eye  he  sawr  Harling 
approaching  the  men  at  right  angles  from 
his  own  line.  Two  of  the  men  looked 
irresolutely  from  Harling  to  himself,  whilst 
the  man  with  the  wounded  wrist  still  clung 
to  it,  staunching  the  flow  of  blood.  Only 
the  American  had  any  stomach  for  shooting. 
He  lifted  his  pistol.    One  of  his  companions, 


a  quite  young  man,  little  more  than  a  boy, 
thrust  the  American's  arm  up,  and  the 
bullet  sped  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  A 
second  later  the  youth  wrenched  the  pistol 
from  the  desperado's  hand  and  flung  it  in 
the  snow  at  the  Sergeant's  feet.  The 
American  turned  on  him  furiously. 

"  You— whelp  !  " 

"  Put  them  up ! "  cried  the  Sergeant 
threateningly.  There  was  a  new  note  in 
his  voice,  and  that  note  wTas  a  note  of 
menace.  The  American  recognised  it,  and 
slowly  lifted  his  hands,  whilst  his  companions 
did  the  same. 

Five  minutes  later  they  were  all  hand- 
cuffed, moving  towards  the  cabin,  shepherded 
by  the  two  policemen.  Harling  was  in  high 
glee,  but  a  little  nervous. 

"Say,  Sergeant,  I  was  forced  to  shoot. 
I  was  afraid  for  you  in  the  cabin,  and " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  We'll  doctor  the 
fellow's  wrist,  and  he'll  be  right  by  the  time 
he  stands  in  the  dock." 

"But  we've  got  to  get  'em  there  first, 
haven't  we  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  laughed  the  Sergeant ;  "  but  there'll 
be  no  trouble  about  that.  We  can  keep 
watch  and  watch,  and,  as  there  isn't  a  gun 
among  them,  we'll  get  them  down  to  the 
post  all  rijht,  you'll  see." 

II. 

The  following  morning,  as  they  prepared 
to  start,  the  Sergeant  looked  at  the  lad  who 
had  knocked  up  the  American's  pistol. 

"  We've  met  before,  haven't  we  ? "  he 
asked. 

The  lad  shook  his  head.     "  I  think  not." 

"  Your  face  has  a  familiar  look,"  said  the 
Sergeant.  "  I'm  sure  I've  seen  it  somewhere. 
What  do  you  call  yourself  ?  " 

For  the  fraction  of  a  moment  the  lad 
hesitated,  then  he  replied  :  "  I  call  myself 
Tom  Prichard." 

The  Sergeant  had  noticed  the  hesitation, 
and  he  replied  smilingly  :  "  You  call  yourself 
— yes  ;  but  your  mother  called  you  something 
else.  Anyway,  what  are  you  doing  with  this 
crowd  ?    They're  not  your  style,  I  can  see." 

"  Oh,"  laughed  the  boy  a  little  harshly, 
"  I  was  broke — gambling,  you  know — and 
whisky-running  promised  to  be  profitable." 

"  Profitable  !  Maybe,  but  it  leads  to 
Stony  Mountain."  * 

"  I  guess  so,  but  I  didn't  expect  there'd 
be  any  gun  work  over  the  job.  I  was 
against  that." 

*  The  Penitentiary  of  the  North-West  Provinces, 
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"And  you  showed  it,  boy,  as  I  shall 
keep  in  mind." 

The  Sergeant  said  no  more.  He  turned 
and  gave  orders  for  the  start,  but  again  and 
again  during  the  next  two  days  he  found 
himself  looking  curiously  at  the  lad,  trying 
to  recall  the  place  and  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  seen  him  before,  and  failing 
utterly.  On  the  third  day  they  arrived  at  a 
junction  between  two  rivers  where  there 
was  a  trading  post  known  as  The  Forks. 
It  was  on  the  edge  of  dark,  and  Sherwood 
decided  to  camp  there  for  the  night, 
for  at  this  post  dwelt  the  girl  of  whom 
he  had  dreamed  in  the  whisky  -  runner's 
shack. 

The  girl  came  to  the  door  as  the  party 
halted  in  front  of  the  store,  and  lifted  a 
lantern  to  inspect  them.  When  she  caught 
sight  of  her  lover's  face,  she  cried  in  joyful 
surprise — 

"  You,  Charley  ?  I  didn't  expect  to  see 
you  this  way  for  another  week  at  least." 

"  Oh,"  laughed  the  Sergeant,  "  we  had 
luck,  and  got  our  men  earlier  than  I 
anticipated,  Agnes." 

Agnes  Wilson  lifted  the  lantern  a  little 
higher  and  glanced  at  the  prisoners.  As 
she  did  so,  the  lad  who  called  himself  Tom 
Prichard  turned  swiftly  away.  But  the 
#girl  had  already  seen  his  face,  and  as  she 
dropped  the  lantern,  there  broke  from  her 
lips  a  startled  exclamation — 

" Oh ! "    . 

"  What  is  it,  Agnes  ?  "  asked  the  Sergeant 
quickly. 

"A  —  a  —  nothing  !  I've  dropped  the 
lantern,  that's  all,"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
forced  laugh. 

Sergeant  Sherwood  stooped  and  picked  it 
up  for  her.  "  It's  not  broken,"  he  answered 
smilingly, "  and  if  it  had  been,  I  don't  suppose 
it  would  matter  much." 

"  No,"  laughed  the  girl,  "  not  much." 

She  did  not  look  at  Prichard  again,  but, 
going  indoors,  busied  herself  with  preparing 
a  meal  for  the  men,  whilst  the  Sergeant 
bestowed  his  prisoners  in  an  empty  store- 
room at  the  back  of  the  house.  In  halting 
at  the  Forks  he  had  promised  himself  some 
hours  of  pleasure  in  his  sweetheart's  company; 
but  for  once  he  found  that  realisation  did 
not  square  wntlj  anticipation.  The  girl  was 
distrait  and  absorbed.  Time  and  time 
again,  whilst  he  was  talking  to  her,  he  looked 
at  her  to  find  an  absent  look  in  her  eyes, 
and  was  convinced  that  she  had  some  secret 
worry;  but  though  he  questioned  her,  he 
learned   nothing,  and   when  he   retired   to 


his  bunk,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  acute 
disappointment. 

He  slept  but  ill,  and  once  in  a  wakeful 
moment  he  thought  he  heard  a  light  step 
go  by  his  door.  He  listened  carefully,  but 
the  sound  was  not  repeated,  and,  turning 
over,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  fell  into  a  doze. 
When  next  he  wakened,  it  was  with  the 
yelping  of  dogs  in  his  ears.  Throwing  the 
blankets  from  him,  he  sat  up  in  the  bunk 
the  better  to  listen.  Someone  had  arrived. 
No,  by  Jove,  someone  was  leaving  The 
Forks  !     Who  was  it  ? 

The  next  moment  he  was  fumbling  for  a 
match  in  the  dark  and,  finding  it,  he  lit  the 
lamp  and  began  to  slip  into  his  clothes. 
He  did  not  wait  until  he  was  fully  dressed, 
for  the  crack  of  a  dog-whip  told  him  that 
he  had  no  time  to  lose.  Throwing  his 
outdoor  coat  over  his  shirt  and  breeches, 
and  slipping  on  his  mocassins,  he  picked  up 
the  lamp  and  left  the  room. 

As  he  reached  the  living-room  of  the 
store,  the  outer  door  opened,  and  a  strong 
draught  of  air  almost  extinguished  the  lamp. 
The  flame  recovered  as  the  door  was  closed, 
and  he  found  himself  confronting  his 
sweetheart.  Her  face  was  white  and  tragic, 
and  her  eyes  were  bright  with  tears.  As 
she  saw  him  standing  there,  a  swift  light 
of  fear  leaped  in  her  eyes,  and  she  stood 
there  stock-still  wTatching  him,  the  whilst 
she  dangled  a  small  key  in  her  hand. 
Sergeant  Sherwood's  eyes  fell  on  the  key, 
and  as  he  saw  it  he  cried  out — 

"  Agnes,  girl,  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  girl  did  not  speak. 
Her  face  worked  with  emotion  and  her  lips 
refused  their  office;  then  she  broke  out  -a 
sobbing  appeal — • 

"  Oh,  Charley— Charley " 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  "  he  demanded 
again.     "That  key " 

"  Yes,"  she  owned,  recovering  a  little, 
"it  is  the  key  of  the  store-room.  There 
are  two ;  you  have  one,  and  this  is  the 
other." 

"  But  what  have  you  been  doing  with 
it  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  at  him  dry-eyed  now,  but 
her  voice  was  low  and  shaking  as  she 
replied  :  "  I  have  been  helping  Tom  Prichard 
to  escape." 

"  Tom  Prichard  !  "  For  a  moment  the 
Sergeant  forgot  the  official  aspect  of  the 
case  in  the  more  personal  one.  "  What  is 
he  to  you  ?  " 

"  My  brothef  !  "  she  answered. 

"  Your  brother  ?  "    Sherwood  remembered 
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the  likeness  which  had  puzzled  him,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  dumb  with  amazement. 
"  Yes.  I  never  told  you.  He  was  wild. 
My  father  and  he  quarrelled,  and  he  went 
away  two  years  ago.  But  this  has  been  a 
lesson  to  him,  and  he  has  promised  ine  that 

for  the  future " 

"  God  forgive  you  ! "  cried  the  Sergeant 
stormily.  "  He  was  my  prisoner,  and  I 
have   never  lost  a  prisoner  yet !     And  the 

others — perhaps  you " 

u  Oh,  no,  no  ! "  she  cried,  a  note  of 
anguish  in  her  voice.  Sergeant  Sherwood 
turned  and  went  back  to  his  room.  When 
he  emerged  again,  he  was  dressed  for 
travelling,  and  there  was  a  set  look  upon 
his  face. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Charley  ?  " 
asked  the  girl  timidly. 
"  Fin  going  after  him." 
"You  will  never  get  him,"  protested  the 
girl.     "  His  dogs  are  fresh,  and  yours  are 

worn  out.     You " 

"  I'm  going  to  get  him  !  "  answered  the 
man  harshly. 

The  girl  held  out  her  arms.     "  Charley," 

she  began  brokenly,  "  Charley " 

But  he  brushed  by  her  as  if  he  did  not 
see  her,  and,  falling  into  a  seat,  the  girl 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept  as 
if  her  heart  was  broken.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  sound  of  his  -voice  reached  her. 
He  was  giving  orders  to  Harling.  Then 
there  came  the  yelping  of  tired  dogs  and 
the  crack  of  a  whip  as  the  sled  started. 
She  caught  the  crunch  of  the  runners  in  the 
snow,  waited  in  a  listening  attitude  until 
the  yelping  died  in  the  distance,  then  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands  once  more. 

Two^  days  later  Agnes  Wilson  stood 
talking*  with  Harling  in  the  store,  and  the 
man  was  speaking. 

"  It's  time  Sherwood  was  back.  I  don't 
like  the  delay.  His  eyes  were  bad,  and 
this  sun  will  try  them  terribly.  I'd  go 
after  him,  but  I  can't  leave  the  prisoners  — 
indeed,  he  gave  me  strict  orders  not  to  do 
so.  Seemed  to  think  they'd  get  clear,  too, 
if  I  did." 

The  girl  winced  at  his  last  words,  and 
Harling,  in  his  innocence,  wondered  why. 
Then  she  said  :  "  You  are  afraid  of  snow- 
blindness  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  It  would  be  death 
for  him  if  that  came  on  him." 

"Ill  go  look  for  him,"  said  the  girl,  with 
sudden  decision. 

"  You're  a  brick,  Miss  Wilson,  but " 


"  I  shall  go,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  owe  it  to 
him,  and,  you  know,  we  wTere  to  be  married 
in  the  spring." 

"  Were  ?  "  chaffed  Harling  smilingly. 

"  Yes,  were  ! "  answered  the  girl,  with  a 
face  of  stone,  and  the  smile  on  Harling's 
face  died  suddenly  as  he  glimpsed  a  tragedy 
to  which  he  had  no  clue. 

An  hour  later  the  girl  started,  following 
the  well-marked  trail  of  the  two  teams  in 
front  of  her,  and  that  night  she  camped  on 
the  river  bank  without  finding  anything  of 
her  brother  or  her  lover.      The  following 
day  she  had  gone  but  a  little  way,  when  the 
trail  left  the  river   and  presently  began  to 
cross   a    large    undulating   waste   of    snow. 
Knowing  the  country  well,  she  guessed  that 
her  brother  was  making  a  traverse  from  one 
river   trail  to  another,  and  as   she  caught 
sight    of    an    undulation    higher    than    the 
others,  she  deliberately  left  the  new  trail  and 
made  a  bee-line  for  the  elevation.      AVhen 
she  reached  it,  she  climbed  to  the  crest  and 
very  carefully    surveyed   the    snow-covered 
wilderness.     At  first  she  could  see  nothing 
except  the  shimmering  glare  of  the  million 
frost-points    twinkling    in    the    sun.      She 
shielded  her  eyes  with   her  mittened  hand 
and     examined     the     vast    pale-blue-white 
panorama   in  every  point  of   the  compass. 
Then  she  started.     Away  to  the  south-west 
she  had  caught  sight  of  a  moving  black  dot 
on  the  waste  of  snow.     Was  it  a  wolf,  a 
moose,  or  some  other  creature  of  the  wild, 
or  was  it  the  man  she  sought  ?     She  could 
not  tell.      For  ten    minutes   she    watched. 
Her   eyes   ached   intolerably,  but   still   she 
watched.     Then  a  little  cry  broke  from  her 
lips.      That    living    dot   was    a   man — she 
was   sure  of  it— and   he  was   moving  in 
circle.       She    called    her    dogs,    took    her 
bearings,  and  started  off. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  she  crossed  the 
man's  track  and,  as  she  climbed  a  slight 
rise,  saw  him  standing  two  hundreds  yards 
off  in  a  listening  attitude.  She  halted  the 
dogs  and  went  forward  alone.  As  she  drew 
nearer,  she  saw  that  it  was  her  lover,  and  her 
heart  yearned  towards  him.  His  eyes  were 
staring  directly  at  her,  but  he  did  not  see 
her,  and  she  guessed  that  he  was  absolutely 
snow-blind.  There  was  a  black  spot  on  his 
cheek,  where  the  frost  had  bitten,  and  his 
face  looked  worn  and  ravaged.  She  glanced 
round.  His  dogs  were  nowhere  in  sight, 
and  she  could  guess  through  what  terrors 
he  had  passed.  Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 
Then  as,  with  a  hopeless  look  upon  his  face, 
he  began  to  move  from  her,  bearing  to  the 


'  Sherwood  halted  suddenly   and  turned  in  the  direction  from  which  her  voice  had  sounded." 


left  in  the  manner  of  men  who  cannot  see 
their  way,  she  cried  quickly — 

"  Charley  !     Charley  !  " 

Sherwood  halted  suddenly  and  turned  in 
the  direction  from  which  her  voice  had 
sounded,  his  sightless  eyes  wide  open,  as  if 
they  would  pierce  the  veil  of  darkness.  The 
girl  did  not  move,  and  he  lifted  a  mittened 
hand  to  his  forehead. 


"  First  my  eyes,"  he  said,  with  a  groan 
of  despair,  "  then  my  mind  !  " 

"  No,  no  ! "  she  cried,  hurrying  to  him. 
"  I  am  real,  Charley  !  Touch  me  —  my 
hand  ! "  She  thrust  it  towards  him  and 
gripped  his  arm.  "  Harling  guessed  what 
had  happened.  He  knew  your  eyes  wTere  bad, 
and  he  was  afraid.  I  came  to  find  you,  and 
I  shall  take  you  back  to  safety — and  to  life  !  " 


' '  No,  no  ! '  she  cried,  hurrying  to  him.     '  I  am  real,  Charley  ! 


"  Thank  God  !  "  he  said  fervently.  "  Back 
to  life — to  love,  too  ?  "  he  asked  almost 
fiercely. 

"There  is  no  need  to  take  you  back 
there  —  you  have  never  left  my  heart. 
But  come,  we  must  not  stay.  We  must 
get  back.  My  dogs  are  here.  "Where  are 
yours  ?  " 

"  I  lost  them  this  morning,  just  after  I 
broke  camp.  My  eyes  were  very  bad  last 
night,  and  this  morning,  when  the  sun  rose, 
they  went  altogether." 

"And  you  have  been  wandering  about 
ever  since  !  Oh,  you  poor  dear  !  You  must 
be  famished." 

"Well "     For  the  first  time  a  smile 

lit  his  face. 

"March  !  "  she  said,  not  waiting  for  him 
to    finish.      "There's   wood   a    mile   away. 


We'll  camp  there  and  eat.  You  can  ride 
upon  the  sled  so  far." 

And  together,  with  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  they  went  forward  to  the  place  where 
the  dogs  stood  waiting. 

III. 

It  was  a  fortnight  later,  and  in  the  small 
office  at  the  police  post  Sergeant  Sherwood 
stood  giving  an  account  of  his  journey. 
His  eyes  were  protected  by  smoked  glasses, 
for,  though  the  blindness  had  passed,  they 
were  still  weak,  and  bright  light  was  both 
painful  and  dangerous.  From  time  to 
time  the  Inspector  glanced  at  a  paper  on 
his  desk,  and  presently  he  interrupted  his 
subordinate. 

"  You  say  there  were  four  men,  Sherwood. 
What  became  of  the  fourth  ?  " 
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"  He  escaped,  sir,  whilst  we  were  at  the 
trading  post  at  The  Forks." 

"  II 'm  !  Escaped  !  How  came  that 
about  ?  " 

"  He  was  helped  bj  his  sister,  Agnes 
Wilson,  whose  father  is  the  trader 
there." 

"  Agnes  Wilson  !  "  The  Inspector  mused. 
"Isn't  that  the  name  of  the  girl  you  are 
going  to  marry  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is  the  same  girl." 

"  The  same  girl !  "  The  Inspector's  tone 
was  very  dry.  "And  she  assisted  her 
brother  to  escape  out  of  your  custody  ? 
This  is  a  strange  tale  you  are  telling  me, 
Sherwood.  I  suppose  you  will  say  you  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  girl's  intention." 

"I  had  none,  sir,"  answered  Sherwood 
quickly  and  earnestly. 

"You  know  that  most  men  would  think 
that  a  tall  story — that  they  would  say  that 

you  were  lying "     The  Inspector  laughed 

suddenly.  "And  most  men  would  be 
fools,  as  they  usually  are.  But  I  know 
better,  because  I  have  private  informa- 
tion." He  rapped  on  a  door  behind  him. 
As  it  opened  he  laughed  again.  "And 
here  is  the  source  of  it.  Take  a  look  at 
the  man,  and  see  if  your  eyes  will  let  you 
recosrnise  him." 


Sherwood  peered  at  the  newcomer  through 
his  dark  glasses.  Then  he  cried  :  "Tom 
Prichard  ! " 

"No,"  answered  the  Inspector,  "Tom 
Wilson.  You  really  ought  to  know  your  girl's 
relations  better  than  that." 

"  But  how " 

"When  Wilson  got  away  from  you,  he 
began  to  think  what  it  meant  to  his  sister 
and  to  you.  The  thought  worried  him, 
and  in  the  end,  instead  of  making  for  the 
border,  he  came  here  and  told  me  the  whole 
story.  I  have  given  him  absolution,  and 
he's  going  on  to  Eegina,  and,  if  he  passes 
the  doctor,  will  join  up  with  us.  As  for 
yourself,  you're  no  good  whilst  your  eyes  are 
like  that,  and  I  think  you'd  better  take  a 
month's  leave.  If  you  want  advice  how  to 
spend  it,  I  have  some  to  offer." 

"  Yes,  sir  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  girl's  the  right  sort,"  said  the 
Inspector  slowly.     "  She  saved  your  life,  and 

if  I  were  you "     He  laughed  suddenly, 

and,  as  he  did  not  continue,  the  Sergeant 
prompted. 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  you  were  me " 

"  Why,"  laughed  the  Inspector,  "  I'd  go 
and  marry  her  out  of  hand." 

"  By  Jove,  sir— by  Jove,  I  will !  " 

And  that  is  precisely  what  he  did. 
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THE    ROMANCE    OF 
GRETNA    GREEN 

THE  OLD-WORLD  SCENE  OF  RUNAWAY 

MARRIAGES   TRANSFORMED    BY   THE 

WAR  INTO  AN  INDUSTRIAL  CENTRE 

By    G.    F.    MOWBRAY 


GRETNA  GREEN!  What  emotional 
scenes,  in  which  adventurous  men 
and  credulous  women  play  their 
parts,  the  words  conjure  to  our  mental  sight ! 
"  Sentimental  elopements,  so  becoming  a 
disguise,  so  amiable  a  ladder  of  ropes, 
conscious  moon,  four  horses,  Scotch  parson, 
with  such  surprise  to  Mrs.  Malaprop  and 
such  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  !  Oh,  I 
shall  die  of  disappointment !  "  sighed  Lydia 
Languish,  in  Sheridan's  witty  comedy  "  The 
Rivals,"  on  finding  herself  denied  the 
journey  to  the  clandestine  bourne. 

"The  Rivals  "  was  written  in  1775,  and 
in  it  we  get  the  atmosphere— exaggerated, 
perhaps,  but  all  likeness,  to  be  promptly 
acclaimed,  must  be  exaggerated — of  our 
theme.     The  artificiality  of  the  times'  up- 
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bringing  of  women  was  responsible  in  great 
measure  then  for  their  adventurous  senti- 
mentality. To-day  the  very  girls  in  the 
schoolroom  read  the  newspapers  and  discuss 
the  problems  of  the  day. 

From  some  local  chroniclers  one  might 
gather  the  impression,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
unique  customs  identified  with  other  places, 
that  the  holding  of  some  form  of  marriage 
ceremony  at  Gretna  was  quite  an  ancient 
institution  ;  but  the  fact  is  that,  as  a  definite 
fashion,  it  dated  back  only  to  the  year 
1753,  when  a  new  Marriage  Act  provided 
that  in  England  marriage  was  legal  only 
if  the  ceremony  took  place  in  a  parish 
church  after  the  publication  of  bauns,  or  by 
special  license  of  the  Archbishop.  This 
Act    stopped    those    marriages  which    had 
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hitherto  taken  place  within  the  liberties  of 
the  Fleet  or  under  other  irregular  conditions, 
and  drove  the  people  anxious  for  such 
unions  across  the  Border  to  comply  with  the 
Scottish  law  instead  of  that  of  England. 

Before  that  date  runaway  marriages  were 
doubtless  contracted  at  Gretna,  but  not 
particularly  there  more  than  at  other  places 
close  to  the  Border,  any  spot  on  Scottish  soil 
sufficing  for  compliance  with  the  Scottish  law 
to  the  effect  that  a  formal  acknowledgment 


marriage  is  described  in  the  "Memoirs" 
of  the  quondam  Gretna  "  parson,"  Kobert 
Elliott,  successor  to  Joseph  Paisley,  as  "  the 
first  match  that  I  can  remember."  Lord 
Westmorland,  smitten  with  the  lady's  beauty, 
or,  as  the  chronicler  somewhat  ungallantly 
hints,  not  uninfluenced  by  her  colossal 
fortune,  made  his  way  into  her  good  graces 
and  sought  acceptance  as  her  lover  ;  but  the 
banker  is  credited  with  replying  to  his 
demand  for  her  hand  with  the  disparaging 
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before  witnesses  made  a  legal  marriage. 
The  new  Act  suddenly  popularised  the 
runaway  journey  to  Gretna  Green,  the  little 
hamlet  of  Dumfries-shire,  but  just  the 
other  side  of  the  Eiver  Sark,  which  there 
divides  England  from  Scotland,  and  hundreds 
took  it  in  the  good  old  times  when  George  II., 
George  III.,  and  George  IV.,  were  kings, 
and  even  in  the  first  nine  years  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  So  sped  die 
Earl  of  Westmorland  and  Miss  Child, 
daughter   of     the    famous    banker,    whose 


remark  :  "  Your  blood,  my  lord,  is  good,  but 
money  is  better." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
When    they  reached    the    hall    door,  and   the    charger 

stood  ne.'ir  ; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  ; 
"  She  is  won  !   we  are  gone !   over  bank,  bush,  and 

scaur, 
They'll  have  fleet   steeds   that  follow,'1  quoth  young 

Lochiuvar. 

Substitute  a  post-chaise  for  the  saddle,  and 
here  we  have  a  picture  of  the  scene.  Mr. 
Child's    money   quickly   procured   him   the 


THE  OLD  TOLL-BAR  HOUSE,  SEEN  THE   OTHER   SIDE  OF   THE  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  RIVER 
SARK  WHICH  LEADS  INTO   THE  VILLAGES   OF    SPRINGFJELD  AND   GRETNA. 


THE    BLACKSMITH'S     COTTAGE     AT    WHICH    RUNAWAY    COUPLES     WERE    MARRIED    AT 

GRETNA   GREEN. 

Two  photographs  by  Valentine  <fc  Sons,  Dundee. 
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fleetest  of  horses,  and  he,  too,  took  the 
North  Road  in  pursuit.  He  came  up  with 
the  fugitives  at  Shap,  in  the  EatTs  own 
county,  between  Penrith  and  Carlisle,  when 
they  were  changing  horses,  one  of  which 
he  shot,  thus  lessening  the  fugitives'  chances 
of  [their  hopes'  accomplishment.  But  the 
world  ever  loves  a  lover,  and  one  of  Lord 
Westmorland's  servants,  in  the  confusion 
necessarily  attendant  on  the  removal  of  the 
injured  horse,  had  the  wit  to  get  behind 
Mr.  Child's  carriage  and,  unseen,  to  cut  the 
leathers  which  suspended  its  body  from 
the  frame.  Mr.  Child,  therefore,  had  not 
followed  on  far,  and  was  more  than 
hopeful  of  overtaking  the  three-horsed 
conveyance  in  front  of  him,  when  the  cut 
straps  gave  way,  and  the  body  of  his 
carriage  falling   from   its   supports,  he  was 


Gretna  Green  parson,  Joseph  Paisley,  the 
reputed  blacksmith,  but  who  only  acquired 
that  name  from  his  quickness  in  uniting 
eloping  parties,  for  the  common  saying  there 
was :  '  Strike  the  iron  when  it  is  hot,  Joseph.' 
This  veteran,  who  had  solemnised  so  many 
runaway  and  other  marriages,  was  in  early 
life  a  farmer,  and  occasionally  a  fisherman — 
as  the  Solway  Firth  is  close  by,  which 
abounds  with  salmon,  herring,  flounders, 
etc. — which  latter  employment  he  was  very 
expert  at,  as  fishirig  in  those  days  was  all  by 
hand-nets,  and  he,  being  a  stout,  robust  man, 
had  the  advantage  over  most  of  the  others,  as 
they  had  to  wade  breast-deep  and  hold  the 
net  in  the  hands.  He  was  an  upright,  well- 
disposed  man,  beloved  by  all  his  neighbours, 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  had  his  acquaintance. 
He   had  held   the   office  of   Gretna   Green 
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reduced  to  impotent  exasperation,  and  by 
the  time  he  arrived  at  Gretna,  Miss  Sarah 
Child  had  been  legally  converted  into  the 
Countess -of  Westmorland. 

From  among  a  curious  medley  of  famous 
marriages  at  Gretna  may  here  be  recalled 
that  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Erskine  to  Sarah 
Buck,  in  1816.  Robert  Elliott,  in  his  book 
"  The  Gretna  Green  Memoirs,"  mentions 
it  as  "  among  the  first  marriages  I  deemed 
worthy  of  note,"  and  then  proceeds  to 
describe  the  distinguished  bridegroom's 
strange  disguise  of  woman's  clothes,  worn 
for  the  journey,  but  exchanged  for  "his 
lordship's  own  attire  before  the  wedding 
ceremony.  Robert  Elliott  tells  us  of  his  own  . 
career:  "I  went  to  keep  some  coach-horses  at 
Springfield,  a  village  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  far-famed  Gretna  Green,  w;hen,  in 
1810, 1  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 


parson  for  sixty  years*,  having  commenced 
about  the  year  1753.  About  this  time  the 
old  man's  grand-daughter,  Ann  Graham,  was 
the  belle  of  the  little  villages  of  Gretna  and 
Springfield,  and  it  w7as  generally  understood 
that  the  old  man  would  appoint  as  the 
successor  to  his  office  as  marriage  minister 
the  lad  who  might  win  the  hand  of  the 
lassie,  an  enterprise  in  which  I  was  luckily 
successful,  and  am  happy  to  say  so,  never 
having  had  cause  to  regret  it. 

"During  the  year  1810  I  lived  at  the  inn 
where  Mr.  Paisley  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony,  and  consequently  saw. the  greater 
part  of  those  he  performed  duftng  that 
period,  and  felt  much  intereste^n  them, 
which,  perhaps,  was  noticed  by  the  old 
gentleman,  with  whom  I  soon  grew  intimate, 
and  who — having  no  son— would  frequently 
say  to  me  in  a  joke  :  '  Elliott,  if  you  marry 
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m j  grand-daughter,  you  shall,  if  you  like  it, 
succeed  me.'  Shortly  before  my  marriage, 
Joseph  Paisley  resigned,  in  my  favour,  the 
office,  which  he  said  had  been  in  his  family 
for  upwards  of  a  century.  The  old  gentleman 
died  shortly  after  my  marriage,  in  January, 
1811,  aged  eighty-four,  although  eighty-two 
is  marked  on  his  tombstone  in  Gretna 
churchyard,  after  which  I  became  the  sole 
and  only  parson  of  Gretna  Green,  and  have 
continued  so  for  the  last  twenty-nine  years, 
during  which  period  I  have  married  more 
than  three  thousand  couples  of  all  ranks  and 
grades." 

Elliott's  "  Memoirs  "  naturally  claim  the 
principal  role  in  Gretna's  curious  drama  for 


of  "Parson"  Linton,  as  recorded  in  this 
article.  One  of  them  is  the  revelation  of 
the  still  considerable  number  of  marriages 
celebrated  so  recently  as  at  the  time  of  the 
author's  visit  in  the  year  1852,  although 
Mrs.  Linton  is  quoted  as  stating  that  the 
number  was  a  good  deal  less  than  twenty 
years  earlier.  The  author  also  says  of  the 
volumes  of  records  which  Mrs.  Linton 
showed  to  him  :  u  The  widow  proudly  points 
to  Miss  Penelope  Smith  and  her  princely 
betrothed,  Prince  Charles  Ferdinand  of 
Bourbon,  to  the  well  -  known  name  of 
Sheridan,  to  Lady  Adela  Yiliiers  and  her 
husband.  She  tells  me  that,  in  times  gone 
by,  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  give  the 


his  father-in -la  \V,  and  subsequently'  for 
himself,  as  that  "  parson's "  successor,  but 
it  is  clear  that  there  were  others  who  made 
money  by  the  same  traffic  in  marriage 
certificates  both  before  the  time  of  Joseph 
Paisley  and  during  both  his  career  and  that 
of  his  son-in-law.  Paisley's  principal  pre- 
decessor was  probably  a  man  named  Colthard, 
who  is  recalled  by  local  reminiscence  in  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Harmonious  Black- 
smith," which  appeared  in  Dickens's  magazine, 
Household  Words,  in  1852,  and  has  sometimes 
been  assumed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Dickens 
himself,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  this 
article  was  the  work  of  Henry  Morley. 

There  are  several  points  of  interest  in  the 
conversations  with  Mrs.  Linton,  the  widow 


Gretna  Green  pirson  as  much  as  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  tb&fc  fifty  pounds,  even  lately, 
was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  marriage  fee. 
The  parson  charges,  according  to  the 
ostensible  means  of  the  contracting  parties. 
*  Old  Lang  '  was  the  regular  village  parson 
^-before  the  late  Mt.  Linton  began.  Mr. 
Linton  confined  his  attention  entirely  to 
marrying  runaway  couples."  * 

This  interview  represents  the  associations 
of  Gretna  Hall,  a  country  house  of  some 
importance,  converted  into  an  hotel  by  John 
Linton,  who  added  to  his  profits  by 
succeeding  to  his  neighbour  Elliott's  hand- 
some matrimonial  fees,  on  the  retirement  of 
the  latter. 

Pursuing  his  inquiries  into  the  adjoining 
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villag-3  of  Springfield,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  parish  as  Gretna,  the  visitor  there 
found  a  communicative  innkeeper,  who 
replied  to  his  question  whether  he  had  ever 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony  at  his 
inn  :  "  Aye,  a  many  of  them,  in  this  very 
room  ;  and  line  folk,  too.  But  here  comes 
Lang  ;  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you  more  than 
I  can." 

Lang,  described  as  an  old  man,  dressed, 
not  as  a  simple  villager,  but  with  a  pretension 
to  a  clerical  dignity,  is  quoted  as  stating  : 
"  Old  Colthard,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  was  the 


Green.  After  him  I  came  ' — which  advent 
appears  to  the  parson  to  constitute  the  climax 
of  the  curious  history.  '  But,'  he  goes  on 
statistically,  '  weddings  continued  to  increase 
up  to  the  year  1833,  when  I  should  say  they 
amounted  to  three  hundred  or  thereabouts. 
After  that  they  fell  off.  They  now  average 
about  one  hundred  a  year.'  " 

This  brings  the  record  down  to  the  year 
of  the  interview  quoted,  namely,  1852,  and 
serves  as  a  general  view  of  the  situation, 
although  it  does  not  include  the  names  of 
some   half   dozen    other    rival    "parsons" 
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first  regular  Gretna  Green  parson.  He 
flourished  somewhere  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  either  a 
regular  blacksmith  or  a  nailer — I  can't  say 
which.'" 

"  I  asked  Lang,"  adds  the  writer, "  whether 
he  can  trace  the  parsons— that  is  to  say, 
the  regular  parsons— from  Colthard  down 
to  himself. 

"  '  To  be  sure  I  can,'  Parson  Lang  con- 
tinues. 'After  Colthard  came  Paisley  and 
Elliott.  Paisley  was  my  father's  uncle. 
Then  came  my  father,  Old  Parson  Lang,  as 
they  called  him.  He  lived  at  the  Hall,  and 
married  people  in  the  busy  days  of  Gretna 


whose  names  are  connected  with  registers  or 
other  documents  that  still  survive. 

To  inquiries  whether  the  local  people 
availed  themselves  to  any  great  extent  of 
the  marriage  facilities  which  strangers  came 
so  far  to  obtain,  "  Parson  "  Lang  replied  : 
"  Ob,  dear,  no  !  I  have  been  married  twice, 
but  was  asked  in  church  ;  so  are  all 
hereabouts." 

•  How  many  such  marriages  were  contracted 
it  is  difficult  to  calculate.  Robert  Elliott 
gives  the  number  of  those  he  performed  as 
over  three  thousand.  His  registers  and  those 
of  Paisley  are,  however,  far  from  perfect, 
whilst  certain  of  those,  of  other  rivals  and 
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successors  are  known  to  have  been  burned, 
although  others  have  been  preserved  and 
may  still  be  studied. 

Sundry  curious  and  interesting  facts  from 
this  part  of  Gretna's  strange  record  may  be 
studied  in  the  principal  modern  book  on  the 
subject,  "  Gretna  Green  and  its  Traditions," 
by  an  author  who  chose  to  publish  that 
volume  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Claver- 
house."  In  that  work  various  points,  either 
obscure  in  themselves  or  unmentioned  by 
earlier  authors,  are  made  clear  as  the  results 
of  local  research.  Even  since  the  publication 
of  that  volume  further  light  has  been  shed 
upon  the  whole  subject  by  detailed  contribu- 
tions to  the  correspondence  in  "  Notes  and 
Queries"  which  was  inspired  by  the  public 
sale  at  auction  in  London,  some  seven  years 
ago,  of  a  quantity  of  Gretna's  marriage 
registers,  ranging  from  1825  to  1854,  which 
had  survived  the  destruction  mentioned 
above. 

It  was  not  until  1856  that  such  irregular 
traffic  in  marriage  certificates  was  pronounced 
illegal.  Then  by  Act  of  Parliament  it  was 
declared  necessary  for  legality  that  one  at 
least  of  the  contracting  parties  should  for 
twenty-one  days  immediately  preceding  the 
marriage  have  been  actually  resident  on  the 
Scottish  side  of  the  Border. 

And  so  Gretna  fell  from  a  romantic  fashion 
to  a  mere  commonplace  obscurity  which 
lasted  from  midway  in  the  fifties  of  the 
nineteenth  century  until  some  way  into 
the  period  of  the  Great  War.  Then  the  site 
of  the  former  headquarters  of  runaway 
marriages,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  railway 
system  of  Carlisle,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  no  distance  from  the  Solway  Firth, 
inspired  some  practical  visionary  of  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  with  the  conviction 
that  here  was  an  ideal  site  for  vast  new 
works  for  the  manufacture,  chiefly,  of  cordite. 
The  ground  proved  eminently  suitable  over 


an  area  which  was  eventually  developed  into 
one  large  network  of  factories,  well  separated 
where  the  nature  of  the  work  made  that 
desirable,  and  served  by  the  rapid  build- 
ing of  a  newT  Garden  City  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  great  army  of  workers 
imported  into  the  district.  The  development 
of  the  scheme  presently  included,  not  only 
the  hamlet  of  Old  Gretna  and  the  adjoining 
Gretna  Green,  but  also  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Riggs  and  land  of  the  hamlet  of 
Springfield,  which  reaches  to  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  Solway  Firth,  and  has  two 
direct  lines  of  communication  by  road  with 
the  railway  junction  at  Carlisle,  one  the  main 
old  road  from  Carlisle,  which  runs  straight 
through  Springfield  village,  and  the  other 
the  modern  route,  about  half  a  mile  away, 
which  passes  through  Gretna  Green. 

Only  of  late,  since  the  end  of  the  War, 
has  the  traveller  over  the  Border  or  the 
general  reader  of  items  of  news  been  allowed 
to  know  many  of  the  details  of  the  vast 
expenditure  and  equipment  entailed  by  the 
sudden  creation  of  so  great  an  enterprise  ; 
but  it  has  lately  been  publicly  stated,  by  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  that,  large  as  the  initial  outlay 
necessarily  was,  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  wrorks  may  be  estimated  at 
some  fifteen  million  pounds,  after  reckoning, 
not  only  the  afnount  of  cordite  produced, -but 
the  by-products  of  that  manufacture  supplied 
by  the  Gretna  works  to  factories  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  that  official 
statement  Mr.  Kellaway  added  that,  had  we 
continued  to  purchase  from  America  the 
amount  of  explosives  which  were  produced 
at  Gretna,  we  should  have  paid  away  some 
eight  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
more  for  the  same  amount  of  produce 
as  was  eventually  turned  out  by  the  great 
new  population  of  busy  workers  established 
among  the  scenes  of  Gretna's  faded  romance. 


AT   THE   MOANA 

A  TALE  OF   HONOLULU 

By   LEOPOLD    SPERO 

Illustrated  by  Steven  Spurrier 


LEFROY  was  pushing  his  bicycle  up 
the  red  road  that  leads  past  Pearl 
Harbour  into  Honolulu,  when  the 
sun  became  too  much  for  him,  and  he  sat 
by  the  roadside,  wiping  his  brow  with  a 
handkerchief  and  gasping  for  breath.  Thus 
it  was  that  he  did  not  notice  the  American 
girl  who  came  swinging  down  hill,  looking 
like  an  idyll  of  the  Hudson  in  her  cool  white 
drill  suit. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  she  said  to  him. 

Lefroy  looked  up  at  her  neat  and  dainty 
coolness,  and  then  looked  down  at  his  own 
dirty  suit  of  dungarees,  soiled  with  the 
marks  of  cotton-waste  and  the  traces  of 
a  hard  day's  work  at  the  Kaui  Mills.  Then 
he  blushed  and  replied  lamely  that  it  was 
indeed  a  good  afternoon. 

"  You  do  know  who  I  am,  don't  you  ?  " 
she  said. 

Lefroy  blushed  again.  He  knew  very 
well  who  she  was. 

"  You  surely  didn't  think  I  wras  going 
to  pass  you  by  ?  "  she  continued.  "  It  was 
so  nice  to  meet  as  we  did.  What  could 
be  nicer  than  a  meeting  in  the  surf  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  ?  " 

"I  am  more  than  delighted  to  see  you 
again,"  said  Lefroy,  "  only  I  hardly  would 
have  wished  for  you  to  see  me  in  this  get- 
up.  After  all,  when  one  is  in  a  bathing-suit 
one  looks  as  well  as  anybody  else  from  a 
social  point  of  view." 

"  That's  so  like  an  Englishman,"  she  said. 
"  As  if  it  matters  how  you're  dressed  out- 
side, so  long  as  you're  all  right  within." 

"  And  that's  so  like  an  American,"  he 
said.  "  But  if  you've  ever  been  to 
England " 

"  Of  course  I've  been  in  England." 

"Then  you  must  know,"  he  answered 
rather  bitterly,  "that  one  judges  a  good 
deal  more  by  appearances  there.  I  didn't 
see  you  before  you  spoke,  but  if  I  had 
done  I  should  have  dodged  round  a  corner 


or  hidden  myself  in  some  way  until  you  had 
passed." 

"That  would  have  been  mean  of  you." 

"  Perhaps  so.  But  how  was  I  to  know 
that  you  were  the  kind  who  will  give  a 
fellow  a  chance  ?  You  mustn't  assume  that 
people  are  all  like  yourself.  I  know  the 
world  would  be  a  better  place  if  they  were, 
but  they're  not." 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  that  you  have 
rather  a  nice  way  of  paying  compliments 
to  a  woman  ?  It  doesn't  always  do  to  tell 
a  man  that,  because  it  only  fosters  his 
conceit,  but  I  think  I  can  tell  you." 

He  looked  at  her  again,  and  noted  the 
essential  beauty  that  lay  in  every  line  of 
her,  the  firm  strength  of  the  little  red 
mouth,  the  honesty  iii  her  clear  grey  eyes. 
He  had  never  met  anybody  like  she  was, 
and  ever  since  Saturday  afternoon  he  had 
wondered  when  he  should  see  her  again. 
And,  now  that  she  was  here,  he  was  sorry, 
because  she  was  so  desirable  and  so  apart. 
He  longed  to  tell  her  so,  but  it  was  more 
than  he  dared.  Sentimentality,  he  would 
have  confessed,  was  a  weakness  to  which 
he  was  prone ;  but  never  until  now  had  he 
found  a  woman  who  inspired  anything  more 
than  the  luxurious  sentimental  admiration 
that  comes  from  physical  attraction  and  an 
imagined  moral  excellence.  This  woman  was 
something  more — something  of  an  ideal  of  all 
that  womanhood  should  be.  He  had  decided 
that  very  early  in  their  brief  acquaintance, 
when  he  steered  his  outrigger  canoe  across 
the  path  of  her  surf -board,  and  caused  her 
to  tumble,  with  a  shriek  of  laughter,  into 
the  white  waste  of  water,  reappearing  after 
a  second  or  two  with  more  laughter  and 
half-choked  expostulations.  He  invited  her 
into  the  canoe,  and  took  the  surf-board 
and  put  it  in  the  bows.  And  together  they 
paddled  in  to  the  shore,  and  sat  by  the  little 
pier  of  the  Moana.  Hotel  and  chatted.  Out 
in  front  of  them  lay  the  reef,   with   the 
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breakers  thundering  upon  it.  To  their  left 
rose  the  great  green  heights  of  Diamond 
Head,  and  to  their  right  the  white  beach  of 
Waikiki  spread  lazily  out  to  Honolulu  City. 
The  Kanaka  boys  dived  and  swam  in  the 
surf,  or  came  riding  in  like  young  Apollos, 
with  the  sun  behind  them  and  the  wind 
blowing  their  long  hair.  It  was  wonderful 
to  .see  their  grace  and  strength,  the  epitome 
of  all  that  was  most  desirable  in  the  body  of 
a  man.  It  was  wonderful  to  feel  the  scented 
breeze  of  the  Pacific  in  his  own  face,  and 
to  turn  and  watch  how  in  all  the  tropic 
splendour  of  the  island  the  little  figure  of 
the  American  girl  had  its  own  place  and  its 
own  beauty.  They  sat  talking  for  more 
than  an  hour  on  the  sand,  talking  of  intimate 
and  beautiful  things  such  as  the  surroundings 
inspired.  There  was  no  cheap  formality  of 
conversation  between  the  two  of  them,  and 
when  at  length  she  rose  and  went  away  to 
dress,  he  felt  that  the  sun  was  no  longer 
bright,  and  that  something  had  gone  from 
the  delicate  scent  of  the  breeze,  that  some 
beauty  had  vanished  from  the  green  and 
lovely  spaces  of  the  island. 

"I  expect  I  shall  see  you  at  dinner,"  she 
told  him. 

"  Perhaps  you  will,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  may 
have  to  get  away."  It  was  more  than  he 
could  do  to  tell  her  that  he  was  merely  an 
underpaid  foreman  of  engineers  employed 
at  the  sugar  mill,  and  not  the  well-to-do 
globe-trotter,  with  plenty  of  time  to  spend 
on  amusement,  and  plenty  of  money  to  keep 
him  at  the  most  fashionable  hotel  in  the 
island.  He  knew  it  was  a  snobbish  attitude 
of  mind,  but  he  was  not  going  to  spoil  the 
memory  of  that  single  afternoon  by  telling 
her,  or  even  telling  himself,  that  they  would 
not  meet  again. 

And  yet  as  he  dressed  slowly  and  took 
the  tram  into  the  town,  and  the  tropic  night 
descended  like  a  velvet  mantle  jewelled  with 
silver  stars,  and  all  the  hidden  things  of  the 
marsh  and  the  families  of  creeping  and 
flying  creatnres,  that  woke  with  the  darkness, 
began  to  sing  their  praise  to  his  ears,  he 
could  think  of  one  thing  alone,  and  that 
was  that  he  must  not  see  her  again.  For 
one  short  afternoon  she  had  been  within  his 
reach.  He  would  keep  the  memory — the 
reality  would  never  be  his. 

So  he  sat  there  on  this  Tuesday  afternoon, 
looking  at  her  and  thinking  of  what  he 
would  like  to  say,  and  saying  nothing. 

"  Do  you  always  take  life  as  seriously  as 
this  ? "  she  asked  him,  with  a  smile. 

"  Life  is  a  serious  thing  to  me,"  he  told 


her.  "  It  means  hard  work  and  hard  words, 
little  money  and  little  leisure.  It  has  brought 
me  more  kicks  than  halfpence." 

"  Come,"  she  said,  "  you  mustn't  be  down- 
hearted.    Are  there  no  compensations  ?  " 

"There  has  been  one  Saturday  afternoon." 

"  I  made  you  say  that,"  she  said. 
* "  I  was  bound  to  say  it,"  he  answered.    "  I 
have  lived  on  that  Saturday  afternoon " 

"  Only  for  two  days,"  she  reminded  him, 
laughing. 

"  I  shall  live  on  the  memory  of  it  for  many 
years,"  he  replied. 

"  Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that,  when 
the  very  first  time  that  I  tell  you  I  hope  to 
see  you  again  you  do  all  you  can  to  avoid 
me  ?  I  looked  for  you  at  dinner.  I  told 
my  mother  I  had  met  the  first  nice  man 
since  I  had  been  here,  and  I  wanted  to 
bring  you  along  and  introduce  you.  But 
you  never  turned  up,  and  1  had  to  content 
myself  with  the  society  of  other  men." 

"  How  could  you  expect  me,"  he  said,  "  to 
turn  up  to  dinner  at  the  Moana  ?  They 
don't  want  people  like  me  there.  I  am  an 
outcast.  I  dine  in  a  back  room  in  a  pub 
down  by  the  Chinese  quarter,  or  sometimes 
I  can  rise  to  the  heights  of  hospitality  on 
the  American  plan,  in  the  cheaper  boarding- 
houses  near  the  park.  But  that  is  oniy 
when  I  am  very  flush.  The  Moana  is  out 
of  my  reach  altogether." 

"  What  were  you-  doing  there,  then,  on 
Saturday  ? " 

"  I  suppose  I  am  as  good  as  a  Kanaka 
boy,"  he  said,  with  a  funny,  twisted  smile. 
"  It  is  true  the  Pacific  is  a  big  place,  but 
there  is  something  about  that  little  corner 
of  it  that  appeals  to  me.  I  like  to  see  the 
swimming  and  the  surf-riding,  and  I  like  to 
see  a  beautiful  woman  now  and*  then,  just 
to  remind  me  of  the  things  that  are  not 
meant  for  me.  However,  it  is  no  use  my 
going  on  in  this  depressing  vein.  You  must 
be  getting  very  weary  of  my  company.  But 
I  shudder  to  think  what  your  fashionable 
friends  would  say  if  they  saw  you  with  me, 
dressed  as  I  am." 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  you're  very 
obstinate,  and  you  make  things  very  difficult 
for  a  woman.  Thank  goodness,  I  am  an 
American,  and  can  do  as  I  please  with 
Mrs.  Grundy.  So  if  I  ask  you  to  dine 
with  us  to-morrow  night  at  the  hotel,  you 
won't  think  me  very  forward,  will  you  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her,  and  then  looked  at  his 
soiled  dungarees. 

"I'll  come,"  he  said.  "I  dare  say  my 
large  balance  in  the  bank  will  buy  me  some 
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clothes  fifc  to  be  seen.  I  can't  tell  you  in 
words  what  it  will  mean  to  me  to  come,  any 
more  than  I  can  express  to  you  just  what 


"I  love  melodrama,"  she  answered, 
"  especially  when  I  am  playing  the  principal 
part.     Let  you  and  me  be  hero  and  heroine 


"  They  sat  talking  for  more  than  an  hour  on  the  sand." 


the  difference  is  between  you  and  other 
women.  But  there,  we're  getting  melo- 
dramatic, aren't  we  ?  " 


^riSPotoM&Ci^ 


—  shall  we  ?— and  we'll  do  without  a  villain. 
There  is  only  one  small  formality  that  has 
been  forgotten,  and  that  is  that  neither  of  us 
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know  each  other's  names.  Mine  is  Winterton 
— Esme  Winterton — and  I  am  staying  with 
my  mother  and  a  harmless  necessary  maid." 

"  I  am  Lefroy,"  he  told  her,  "  assistant- 
engineer  in  the  employment  of  that  generous 
corporation  known  as  the  Kaui  Sugar 
Mills." 

"The  Kaui  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

"  Yes.     Do  you  know  it  ?  " 

"I  have  heard  of  it.  How  do  you  get 
on  there  ?  " 

"Oh,  beggars  can't  be  choosers  !  I  am 
glad  to  get  what  they  give  me,  and  I  don't 
think  I  shirk  or  give  them  bad  value  for 
their  money.  It's  a  living,  anyhow,  and  an 
honest  one.  Some  day  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  a 
capitalist,  and  employ  poor  devils  like  myself. 
There's  nothing  like  being  optimistic  in 
these  matters.  I  really  do  feel  at  times  that 
I'd  make  a  good  capitalist.  First  thing  I'd 
do  would  be  to  raise  my  own  salary.  If 
you'd  like  to  come  down  and  see  the  mills 
some  afternoon,  ask  for  me,  and  I'll  take 
you  over." 

"  I'm  going  there  now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,"  she  said. 

"  Are  you  ?  Do  you  know  the  way,  or 
shall  I  come  with  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  come  with  me.  You've  had  a 
good  day  there  already,  and  I  guess  you're 
glad  to  see  the  back  of  it,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Frankly,  I  am,"  he  confessed. 

"  Well,  au  revoir,"  she  said.  "  And 
remember  to-morrow  at  the  Moana.  Don't 
be  later  than  six  -  thirty,  and  we'll  take 
mother  for  a  stroll  before  dinner,  and  you 
shall  be  gallant  and  attentive,  and  produce 
a  good  impression." 

They  shook  hands,  her  clear  gaze  meeting 
his  in  frank  friendship.  Then  she  turned 
away  and  swung  blithely  down  the  hill, 
humming  a  little  song.  He  watched  her, 
and  his  own  heart  sang  within  him.  A 
little  way  off  she  turned  and  waved  a  white 
handkerchief  before  disappearing  round  the 
corner.  He  waved  his  hat  in  return.  Then 
he  took  his  bicycle  and  pushed  up  over  the 
crest  and  down  into  the  big  city. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Lefroy  left  work  early  the  following 
afternoon,  risking  whether  there  would  be 
a  row.  Within  limits  he  was  his  own 
master,  for  there  was  only  one  chief  engineer 
in  charge  of  a  number  of  mills  scattered 
about  the  island.  The  Kaui  was  an 
economical  firm.  No  one  had  better  reason 
to  know  it  than  Lefroy.  He  cycled  into  the 
town  very  gaily,  and  sought  the  little  back 
room  where  he  lodged,  and  threw  himself 


down  in  his  chair  with  a  sigh  of  pleasant 
anticipation.  It  was  only  for  a  moment 
that  the  notion  came  to  him  to  look  round 
for  a  slop  shop  of  the  more  respectable  kind, 
where  he  might  perchance  find  an  evening- 
dress  rig-out.  Then  he  laughed  to  himself 
to  think  how  she  would  laugh  to  see  him 
come  to  dinner  dressed  like  a  waiter.  He 
went  to  a  small  drawer,  where  he  kept 
locked  up  the  little  roll  of  notes  which 
constituted  his  reserves  against  the  possi- 
bility of  being  thrown  out  of  his  job.  He 
took  nearly  all  he  had  there,  stuffed  them 
into  his  pocket,  took  off  his  dungarees,  and 
dressed  himself  in  respectable  working 
clothes,  and  made  his  way  to  a  shop  in  the 
better  part  of  the  town  where  they  dealt 
in  "gentlemen's  fixings."  The  assistant 
looked  at  him  rather  scornfully. 

"  I  want  the  best  drill  suit  you  have  got 
in  the  place." 

"  Ready-made  ?  "  inquired  the  assistant, 
with  a  bored  air.  This  customer  did  not 
look  as  if  he  would  require  anything  made 
to  order. 

"  It  will  have  to  be  ready-made,"  said 
Lefroy.  "  I  want  it  now,  to  wear  to-night, 
but  I  want  as  near  a  fit  as  you  can  get. 
And  see  here,  I  don't  want  too  much  of  the 
supercilious  air  from  you.  I  know  I  don't 
lock  like  a  Yanderbilt,  but  I'll  pay  the 
price  you  ask." 

The  man  looked  at  him  resentfully.  "  I 
don't  know  what  your  grouch  is,  boss,"  he 
said.  "  What  made  you  think  I  was  handing 
you  out  the  gloomy  glance  ?  This  is  a  free 
island — ain't  it  ? — and  I  guess,  if  I  want  to 
glump,  I  can  glump  all  right,  without  asking 
your  permission.  Come  right  along,  and  I'll 
fix  you." 

Lefroy  was  duly  fixed.  He  bought  his 
suit,  a  shirt,  white  pipe-clayed  shoes,  tie, 
collar,  even  a  new  hat.  There  was  not 
much  left  out  of  his  little  roll  by  the  time 
lie  had  finished,  and  he  carried  the  parcel 
reverently  back  to  his  quarters,  and  dressed 
himself  with  care.  After  that  he  went  to 
the  barber's  and  indulged  in  many  luxuries 
of  a  mysterious  kind  in  a  gilded  and 
expensive  saloon  of  tonsorial  art.  Then  he 
caught  the  tram  for  Waikiki.  There  was 
still  a  half -hour  to  spare  as  the  car  came 
bucking  and  swaying  through  the  marshes 
and  out  on  to  the  road.  Lefroy  got  off 
before  it  reached  the  Moana,  and  walked  up 
and  down  impatiently,  consulting  his  watch, 
every  now  and  then  in  the  ridiculous  fear 
that  he  might  be  late,  after  all.  Five 
minutes  before  his  time  he  walked  up  the 
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white  steps.  The  girl  was  in  the  vestibule. 
Lefroy  saw  that  she  had  not  sought  to 
embarrass  him  by  dressing  for  dinner.  She 
wore  a  light  blouse  and  a  skirt,  and  in  her 
hair  was  a  sprig  of  hibiscus  that  flamed 
scarlet  against  the  dark  curls.  As  Lefroy 
came  up,  she  greeted  him  warmly.  "  This 
is  my  mother,"  she  said. 

Lefroy  found  himself  shaking  hands  with 
an  amiable  but  indefinite  lady  of  middle  age. 
He  was  not  prejudiced,  but  he  could  find 
in  her  none  of  the  charm  of  her  daughter. 
She  was  pleasant  and  neat,  but  quite 
ordinary. 

"  Mr.  Lefroy  is  working  at  the  Kaui  Mills, 
mother,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  didn't  meet  him 
there,  however." 

"That  is  a  curious  thing,"  said  her 
mother  ;  "  you  were  bound  to  meet  sooner  or 
later." 

Lefroy  was  puzzled,  but  he  said  nothing. 
"  Do  you  like  Honolulu  ?  "  inquired  "the 
elder  lady. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Lefroy.  "  You  get  a 
little  peace  here  sometimes,  at  night  or  on 

Sunday " 

"  Or  on  Saturday  afternoons,"  put  in  the 
girl. 

He  smiled  at  that.  The  ladies  got  their 
shawls,  and  they  walked  down  the  steps  and 
out  on  to  the  road.  The  talk  was  desultory, 
and  Lefroy  could  not  say  he  was  quite  at 
ease.  He  wanted  to  be  alone  with  the  girl, 
although  he  knew  it  was  an  unreasonable 
thing  to  want.  Mrs.  Winter  ton  asked  him 
various  questions,  not  in  an  inquisitive  way, 
but  to  make  conversation,  and  to  these  he 
returned  replies  more  or  less  evasive.  He 
told  them  he  was  likely  to  be  some  time  on 
the  island,  and  frankly  confessed  that,  until 
he  got  a  better  job,  he  would  have  to  keep  on 
with  the  one  he  had. 

"  You  know,"  said  Mrs.  Winterton,  "  we 
are  not  just  frivolous  and  idle  tourists. 
We've  come  to  Honolulu  on  business.  I 
must  say  you  wrouId  hardly  gather  the  fact, 
to  look  at  us  most  days.  At  least,  Esme  is 
the  business  expert,  and  I  am  merely  looking 
after  her,  though  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  that 
she  can't  look  after  herself — eh,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  guess  I  can,"  said  Esme.  "  It  would 
be  a  poor  sort  of  American  girl  who  couldn't. 
I  know  Mr.  Lefroy  thinks  we  are  mannish 
and  ungraceful,  but  at  any  rate  we  don't 
come  from  a  hothouse." 

"I  think  your  type  of  American  girl  is 
fine,  Miss  Winterton,"  said  Lefroy  earnestly. 
"  You  see  things  as  they  are,  and  judge  your 
fellow-men  and  women  by  their  true  worth, 


not  by  conventional  standards.  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  for  most  English  women 
whom  I  know." 

Mrs.  Winterton  shook  a  finger  at  him 
playfully." 

"Now,  now,"  she  said,  "we  shan't 
allow  you  to  be  ungaliant  to  your  own 
women-folk  ! " 

"  Not  at  ail,"  said  Lefroy.  "  There  are 
good  women  of  all  nations,  but  the  freedom 
of  the  American  girl  gives  her  the  best 
chance  to  develop  her  character.  I  mean 
that  when  I  say  it,  because  I  have  seen  the 
other  kind— the  kind  that  want  to  be  free 
and  are  afraid." 

"Why  should  they  ba  afraid?"  asked 
Esme  sharply. 

"Convention,"  said  Lefroy,  "is  a 
poisonous  weed  that  grows  well  in  England, 
and  chokes  the  air  when  it  is  allowed  to 
flourish."  The  girl  made  no  reply,  and  they 
turned  and  walked  back  to  the  hotel  and  went 
in  to  dinner.  It  was  all  very  delightful,  he 
thought— the  palms  and  the  white  n apery 
and  the  soft-footed  Japanese  waiters  moving 
stealthily  to  and  fro.  Through  the  open 
windows  came  the  dull  roar  of  the  breakers 
a  mile  away  on  the  reef,  and  the  swish 
of  the  surf  as  it  swept  from  them  up 
to  the  sands.  It  was  dark  now.  The  moon 
was  not  yet  up,  but  the  stars  were  ablaze, 
so  many  and  so  beautiful  that  they  seemed 
to  be  crowding  the  heavens  in  some  lovely 
assembly  of  bright  eyes.  And  they  were  all 
looking  down  on  Lefroy  and  on  the  most 
beautiful  one  of  all  who  sat  opposite  him  at 
the  table.  Poor  Mrs.  Winterton  never  came 
into  his  imaginings  at  all.  Every  now  and 
then  he  would  rouse  himself  to  some 
mechanical  politeness,  but  in  a  moment  he 
would  lose  himself  again  in  the  delight  and 
beauty  of  her  daughter. 

After  dinner  they  sat  out  on  the  verandah, 
and  the  moon  rose  and  turned  the  whole 
ocean  into  gold,  molten  and  moving  and  more 
precious  than  any  human  metal.  That  and 
the  song  of  the  breeze  in  the  coco-nut  palms, 
and  the  cry  of  the  frogs  in  the  marsh,  and 
the  shrill  voice  of  the  cicadas,  were  sounds 
too  precious  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
banalities  of  conversation.  All  three  of 
.  them  thought  so,  for  none  of  them  spoke. 
But  at  length  Mrs.  Winterton  rose. 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  you  now,  dear,"  she 
said.     "  I  have  some  letters  to  write." 

Lefroy  rose  and  bade  Mrs.  Winterton  a 
farewell  into  which  he  put  a  note  of  sincere 
gratitude.  He  liked  her  well  enough  up  to  a 
point,  but  the  surroundings  and  the  position 
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in  which  he  found  himself  made  him  very 
certain  that  he  wished  to  be  alone  with  her 
daughter.  What  it  was  that  he  wanted  to 
say  to  Esme  Winterton  he  could  not  have 
told  her  or  anybody  else,  or  even  himself. 
But  he  knew  that  this  was  the  moment  in 
his  life  for  which  he  had  been  longing  on 
all  those  vague  and  fleeting  occasions  that 
come  to  each  of  us,  when  the  desire  for 
beauty  or  happiness,  indefinite  and  sweet 
and  painful,  but  always  very  real,  seized 
upon  him.  He  sat  beside  her,  and  they 
watched  all  the  beautiful  scene  that  Nature 
played  seemingly  for  their  own  special 
behoof,  as  if  they  two  alone  formed  the 
audience  in  her  divine  theatre.  At  length 
she  spoke. 

"  You're  very  silent,"  she  said. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  he  answered,  "  how 
very  happy  I  am,  and  how  very  good  and 
how  very  bored  you  must  be." 

"  You  may  be  sure,"  she  told  him,  "  that, 
if  I  was  bored,  I  should  not  be  sitting  here. 
You  must  surely  give  me  credit  for  choosing 
your  society  deliberately.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  think  there  is  one  thing  we  might  do. 
We  might  go  out  and  take  a  walk  down  as 
far  as  the  Aquarium.  I  love  that  little 
piece  of  Americanised  jungle.  Shall  we  go 
now  ?  " 

Lefroy  helped  her  to  put  on  her  shawl. 
She  turned  with  a  smile  of  thanks,  and  the 
whole  light  of  ages  was  in  her  eyes.  He 
stared  for  what  seemed  like  an  hour,  foolishly 
bub  impotently  ;  then  they  walked  down  the 
steps  and  turned  in  the  direction  of  Diamond 
Head. 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you,"  said  Lefroy, 
"  that  you  have  already,  in  the  space  of  three 
days,  made  a  happy  man  of  a  man  who  was 
miserable,  will  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"If  I  could  believe  you,"  she  said,  "  I 
would  be  a  happy  woman." 

"  Aren't  you  happy  ? "  he  asked  her. 
"  What  do  you  lack  ?  You  have  beauty 
and  breeding,  grace  and  wealth.  Wrhat  more 
can  you  want  ?  " 

"  Is  there  nothing  better  than  all  these  ?  " 
she  asked  him. 

"  I  can  think  of  nothing,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  have  forgotten  something." 

He  turned  to  look  at  her,  surprised  at 
the  intensity  of  her  voice  as  she  spoke  the 
words,  and  a  sudden  flash  of  understanding 
prompted  him  to  say  what  he  regretted 
saying  immediately  he  had  spoken. 

"  There  is  the  love  of  friends,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  had  forgotten  that.  Of  friends  and — 
and " 


"  And  what  ?  " 

"  The  other  kind.  I  don't  think  you  can 
have  lacked  that." 

"  Mr.  Lefroy  !  "  Her  voice  was  just 
tinged  with  something  that  was  almost 
resentment.  "  I  don't  think  you  should 
say  that.  It  isn't  true,  and,  being  untrue, 
it  shows  you  that  there  are  some  things  that 
I  have  not  and  cannot  have.  I  should  be 
surprised  if  of  the  two  of  us  you  were  not 
the  one  to  be  envied." 

"  I  hope  I  haven't  said  anything  which 
you  might  have  taken  ill,"  he  said.     "Sooner 

than   hurt  you  in  any  way,  I  would " 

It  was  an  awkward  moment  and  an  awkward 
speech,  and  he  knew  it.  "But,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  if  I  thought  you  cared  to  know 
anything  about  me,  I  could  tell  you  all  that 
matters  in  a  very  few  words." 

"  Then  tell  me." 

"I  am  what  you  see,"  he  answered—"  a 
waster,  but  not  so  bad  a  waster  as  you 
might  think.  I  went  my  own  way  because 
I  have  preferred  it.  There's  nothing  they 
could  say  of  me  at  home  to  my  discredit, 
except  that  the  formal  paths  of  prosperity 
which  my  family  laid  out  for  me  were  not 
those  in  which  I  desired  to  walk.  They 
might  tell  you  that  I  was  ungrateful  for  all 
the  money  they  spent  in  preparing  me 
for  the  moral  slaughter  that  they  call  life. 
But  no  love  and  little  humanity  ever  entered 
into  their  conception  of  what  was  due  to  me, 
and  I  was  frank  enough  to  tell  them  so.  I 
wanted  freedom  to  speak  and  act  as  I  chose. 
I've  been  free,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
necessity  for  earning  food  and  shelter  has 
limited  me  and  set  me  under  the  control 
of  others.  If  I  have  taken  on  jobs  like 
the  one  I  now  hold  at  the  Kaui,  under- 
paid and  at  times — well,  at  times  revolting, 
I  suppose,  seeing  that  I  know  that  they're 
reasonably  glad  to  take  advantage  of  an 
educated  beachcomber,  as  I  appear  to  be — it's 
my  own  life,  at  any  rate.  The  nagging  and 
the  underpayment  are  part  of  the  bill. 
After  hours  I  can  come  and  go  without 
regard  to  what  anybody  else  thinks.  And, 
indeed,  I  never  regretted  being  what  I  am 
and  living  as  I  do  until  last  Saturday." 

"  Until  last  Saturday  !  "  she  whispered. 
They  stopped  for  a  moment.  She  looked  as 
if  she  wanted  him  to  go  on  at  that  point. 
But  all  he  said  was  :   "  Now  you  know." 

"  Perhaps  I  do  know,"  she  answered. 
"And  I  say  again  that  of  the  two  of  us, 
you  are  the  one  who  is  better  off." 

"I'd  like  you  to  prove  that,"  he  said 
grimly. 
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"  I'll  prove  it  now,"  she  answered.  "  Yon 
say  I  have  wealth  and  good  family  and 
other— other  advantages.  That  may  be  so, 
but  have  you  ever  thought  how  these  very 
things  might  bar  me  from  the  best  treasures 
of  all  ?  Would  you  not  believe  that  it  is 
just  because  of  these  things  that  no  one 
thinks  of  me  as  the  real  me,  but  only  as  the 
possessor  of  what  I  have  ?  I  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  attitude  of  the  women 
or  the  men  whom  I  meet.  I  get  nothing 
from  either  but  what  is  artificial.  At  least, 
I  will  make  a  distinction.  I  will  confess, 
to  you,  Mr.  Lefroy,  that  it  hurts  me  more  to 
have  the  men  looking  upon  me  as  the 
wealthy  Miss  Winterton,  to  whose  lucky  lot 
the  latest  addition  has  been  the  ownership 
of  the  Kaui  Mills " 

"  The  Kaui  ? "  he  cried  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes.  Didn't  you  know  ?  Couldn't  you 
guess  ?  And  now  when  I  have  met  some- 
body who  didn't  know,  who  didn't  care  what 
I  owned,  but  seemed  only  to  be  interested 
in  what  I  was,  these  things  that  I  own 
come  interfering  and  spoiling  it  all.  Oh, 
Mr.  Lefroy,  can't  you  see  how  I  must  hate 
what  I  shall  have  to  do  now — to  talk  business 
with  you  and  to  humble  myself " 

"Humble  yourself  ?     In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  see,"  she  said,  "  how  ashamed 
I  must  feel  for  what  they  have  done  for  you 
in  that  wretched  place,  for  the  wretched 
and  niggardly  pay  you  get  ?  " 

"  I  get  what  I  am  worth,  I  suppose,"  he 
said,  "and,  if  you're  going  to  raise  my 
salary,  I  am  more  than  grateful." 

"Don't!"  she  begged  him.  "You're 
making  it  worse — you're  spoiling  the  only 
thing  that  has  brought  me  any  happiness 
since  I  came  to  Honolulu.  Yes,  and  long 
before  that,  too.  When  I  met  you  at  the 
Pearl  Harbour  yesterday,  I  didn't  know 
you  were  employed  at  the  Kaui,  and  when  you 
told  me  I— I " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  asked  you  to  dinner.  I  didn't  want 
to  lose "     She  hesitated  again. 

"  To  lose  what  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  To  lose  your  friendship — to  have  some- 
thing artificial  and  worldly  and  horrible 
come  in  between  us  and  spoil  everything. 
I  knew  this  would  have  to  be  said  sooner 
or  later,  but  if  you  knew  how  little  real  truth 
and  happiness  there  has  been  in  my  life,  you 
would  forgive  me." 

"  I  forgive  you  ?  I  shall  thank  you,"  he 
said.  "  Not  now,  but  for  always.  I  shall 
think  of  you  as  I  think  of  the  beautiful 
flower  in  your  dark  hair— as  pf  the  bright 


colour  that  flamed  for'  one  night  in  my  life. 
And  whatever  happens  afterwards,  wherever 
I  drift,  as  I  shall  drift  aimlessly  from  one 
mean  makeshift  to  another,  letting  life  flow 
past  me  till  it  has  finished,  I  shall  think 
of  the  woman  who  might  have  made  it 
something  more  to  me,"  who  might  have 
made  life  worth  living  and  striving  for 
against  all  the  meanness  and  sham  and 
convention  and  lies  and  rottenness.  And 
now  we  have  nearly  come  to  our  journey's 
end.  We'll  turn  and  walk  back  again 
down  this  road  until  we  come  to  the  hotel, 
and  there  I  shall  ask  you  to,  give  my  kind 
regards  to  your  mother,  zlnd  there  I  shall 
leave  you." 

"  And  say  good-bye  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Good-bye  to  you  and  to  Plonolulu. 
I  shall  leave  the  Kaui,  and  pack  my  little 
traps,  and  take  my  ticket  for  Samoa  or  some 
.  place  where  there  are  jobs  for  men  like  me. 
And  as  the  boat  leaves  the  harbour,  I  shall 
hear  the  Kanaka  girls  singing— 

My  love  to  you, 
Alo-ha-hoy ! 

You  know,  they  will  be  wearing  hibiscus  in 
their  hair.  That  will  be  my  last  memory 
of  this  place  and  of  you."  He  turned  on 
his  heel,  expecting  her  to  follow  him.  But 
she  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  he  thrilled 
to  the  touch  of  her  white  fingers. 

"  You'll  not  go  ?  "  she  said.  "  You'll  not 
go  and  leave  me  ?  I  want  you  to  stay.  You 
must  stay  !  I  forbid  you  to  leave  the  Kaui ! 
Am  I  the  boss  there,  or  are  you  ?  "  She 
gave  a  little  hysterical  laugh  as  she  said  this, 
but  the  catch  in  her  voice  made  it  plain  that 
she  was  very  near  to  tears.  He  turned 
slowly  to  meet  her  eyes,  fearful  lest  she 
might  relax  her  grip  upon  his  arm.  She 
was  looking  very  straight  and  very  proudly 
at  him,  but  in  her  look  there  was  something 
he  could  hardly  bear  to  see. 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  now  ? "  she  asked 
him.  Her  lips  were  very  close  to  his  own, 
her  breath  was  on  his  cheek,  and  she  placed 
both  her  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

He  felt  as  if  he  could  take  her  in  his  arms 
and  hold  her  there  until  the  stars  paled  in 
the  golden  light  of  dawn.  The  scent  of  the 
night  breeze  would  wrap  them  warm  and 
close,  and  he  would  forget  that  there  was 
anything  to  keep  them  apart.  He  bit  his 
lip,  holding  himself  in  check.  She  bent 
her  head  nearer  to  his. 

"Jim,  dear,"  she  whispered,  "am  I  the 
or  are  you  ?"  And  their  lips  met.  A 
moment  or  two  they  held  each  other,  and 
then  they  walked  back  slowlv  to  the  hotel. 
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"  ITliy  ELL,  how  did  you  like  Grassmore  ?  " 

y  y  asked  Robert  Cardell,  as  he  passed 
the  coffee. 

"  He's  dogmatic  enough,  in  all  conscience," 
said  Harry  Ashley,  "and  I  thoroughly  disagree 
with  him." 

"  Knew  you  would,"  said  Eobert  Qardell, 
with  a  quiet  smile  ;  "  that's  why  I  got  you 
to  come.  He  probably  made  you  think 
a  bit." 

"  Yes,  in  a  way.  But,  after  all,  he  only 
puts  the  ordinary  Conservative  point  of  view 
rather  well.  There's  nothing  new  in  it.  It's 
all  been  exploded  by  Marx  and  hundreds  of 
other  people." 

"  How  jolly  !     I  wonder  if  he  knows  ?  " 

"  Of  course  these  fellows  know,"  replied 
Ashley,  rather  missing  the  delicate  touch  of 
irony  in  his  enthusiasm.  "  But  they  must 
plead  their  cause,  even  if  it's  out  of  date. 
It's  that  that  keeps  Oxford,  as  generally 
understood,  going." 

"  You  really  think  it  is  exploded  ?  " 

"Yes,  we  all  know  it  is.  I  was  talking 
about  it  with  Robin  at  Balliol  only  last 
night.  He's  on  paper  at  the  Union  next 
week,  by  the  way,  and  will  probably  bring  it 
up  again  then." 

"  True  zeal !  Well,  I  suppose  I'm  fossilised, 
but  somehow  there  seems  a  grain  of  truth  in 
what  the  old  fellow  says." 

"  How  does  Grassmore  expect  any  advance 
ever  to  be  made  ?  " 

"  He  doesn't  want  advances,  so-called,  to 
be  made.  He  wants  the  benefit  of  the 
experiences  of  previous  ages  to  be  preserved, 
not  thrown  away.  That's  his  whole  point. 
Labour,  as  he  calls  it,  seeking  new  gods  is 
exactly  what  he  deplores,  and  I  think  I'm 
with  him,  on  the  whole." 

"  You  reactionary  !  Don't  you  see  that 
Labour  must  seek  new  gods,  that  it  cannot 
afford  to  be  ever  quiescent  ?  " 

"  Until  ?  " 

"  Oh,  until  the  whole  social  system  is 
changed.  That's  what  it  comes  to,  after  all. 
4  Arise,  arise,  arise  :  there  is  blood  on  the 
earth  that  denies  you  bread,'  as  Shelley  says. 


And  we've  got  to  move  with  the  people,  or 
be  overthrown  by  them,  like  Wellington." 

"  But  the  people  don't  generally  overthrow 
their  leaders  ;  and,  if  they  do,  the  more  fools 
they.  And  the  earth  doesn't  deny  the  people 
their  bread — or  their  beer." 

"  Doesn't  it  ?     Take  Bethnal  Green." 

"Well,  take  it.  Whose  fault  is  the 
poverty  there  ?  " 

"  The  system's." 

"  No,  the  individual's  mostly.  However, 
we've  thrashed  it  all  out  before,  and  we 
don't  get  much  forrader.  What  I  do 
wonder,  you  know,  Ashley,  is  what  you  are 
going  to  do  when  you  go  down,  with  your 
views  as  they  are  at  present." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Improve  the 
condition  of  the  workers  in  the  yards,  for 
one  thing,  when  I  can  ;  but  the  pater  will 
keep  me  roped  in  a  bit,  I'm  afraid." 

"Yes,  I  think  he  will.  He  w*on't  want 
the  Ashley  shipyard  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  social  experiments.  At  the  same  time  " — 
and  he  looked  rather  intently  at  Ashley — "  I 
somehow  hope  you  will  keep  a  certain 
amount  of  your  doctrines  green,  because 
you  may  do  good,  if  you  do.  It's  an 
imperfect  world,  in  spite  of  Conservatism." 

"  Why,  do  you  think  I  won't  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  you're  a  temperamental  sort  of 
'4  fellow,  and  other  things  may  grip  you  just . 
as  Fabianism  does  now." 

As  a  criticism  of  the  brilliant  and  rather 
wayward  young  Ashley,  this  was  good. 
Ashley  himself  recognised  the  truth  of  the 
words. 

"  Yes,  I  sometimes  wish  I  were  a  bit  more 
of  a  steady-going  fellow  like  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  can't  help  feeling  you  are  deeper, 
somehow,  and  sometimes " 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  not.  I  only  see  one  thing 
at  a  time,  that's  all.  I  shall  have  to  alter 
that  at  the  Bar,  I  expect." 

"  You've  decided  to  practise,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  pater  wants  me  to,  and  it's  too 
good  an  opening  to  throw  away.  I'll  plead 
your  case  when  your  penny  steamers  run 
down  fishing-smacks." 
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"Anyway,  you  won't  have  any  trouble 
with  your  views.  You're  as  safe  as  houses. 
By  the  way,  are  you  going  to  Spitalfields, 
after  all,  this  vac.  ?  " 

"I  promised  Christopher  I  would.  I'd 
rather  like  to  see  the  mission.  He's  putting 
me  up,  and  I'm  going  to  do  the  rounds  with 
him.  Well,  what  about  to-morrow?  Is 
the  young  niece  coming  on  the  Cher 
with  us?" 

"My  sister  says  it  all  depends  on  the 
nurse's  verdict.  Rather  quaint,  won't  it 
be,  to  have  a  kid  of  two  years  at  a  Cher 
picnic  ?  " 

"Yes,  starting  her  in  the  right  way 
young.     What's  her  name  ?  " 

"Eileen.  I've  hardly  seen  my  sister  at 
all  this  time  because  of  her." 

"Wish  I  had  a  sister,"  said  Cardell, 
apropos  of  nothing,  to  all  appearance.  "  Well, 
good  night,  old  chap.  Think  I  shall  turn 
in  now.     We've  got  a  big  day  to-morrow." 

"  Good  night.  Brekker  to-morrow  as 
usual." 

Ashley  safc  still  a  fewr  moments  after 
Card  ell's  departure,  thinking. 

"Yes,  poor  chap,  he's  a  bit  lonely,"  he 
muttered.  "Just  his  pater.  No  wonder 
he's  a  bit  old  for  his  age.  He's  taken  life 
a  bit  seriously,  naturally.  But  he's  wrong 
about  Labour,  all  the  same.  Nous  verrons. 
The  people  don't  overthrow  their,  leaders, 
don't  they?  Why,  it  happens  every  day. 
And,  as  for  the  foolishness — vox  populi, 
vox  Dei — so  they  say,  anyway.  Wonder  if 
Magdalen  will  bump  to-morrow  ?  They're 
a  hot  lot.  By  the  way,  I  must  remember  to 
get  that  pamphlet  for  Robin  ;  he'll  be  lost 
without  it.  He's  not  too  strong  on  his 
facts.  That's  the  worst  of  us  up  here  at 
Oxford.  Wonder  how  I  shall  like  it  on  the 
Tyne  ?  It  will  be  different  from  here,  I'm 
afraid.     Good  fellow,  Cardell." 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  Hullo,  old  chap ! "  said  Ashley,  as  the 
Northern  Express  deposited  Cardell  upon 
Newcastle  platform.  "  How  are  you  ? 
Awfully  glad  you  could  come.  Is  this  all 
your  kit  ?  "—as  he  laid  hold  of  a  well-filled 
Gladstone  bag. 

"  Yes,  that  and  this." 

"  Well,  come  along  ;  the  car  is  just  outside. 
It's  a  bit  of  a  drive,  you  know.  By  Jove, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  again  !  It's  years  since 
we  met.     There's  heaps  to  talk  about." 

Certainly  there  was  no  apparent  lack  of 
subjects  of  conversation  during  the  drive, 
which  seemed  all  too  short  to  both. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  Ashley,  as  the  car 


turned  into  the  drive  of  The  Grange,  "and 
there's  the  mater.  Here's  Cardell,  mater  ; 
we've  got  him  at  last." 

"  You  aren't  a  stranger,  Mr.  Cardell,"  said 
Lady  Ashley,  "  though  you  deserve  to  be. 
Let's  see,  how  long  is  it  since  we  met  ?  " 

"Five  years,  I'm  afraid,"  said  Cardell, 
with  a  rueful  smile.  "  But  I've  been  rathei 
busy,  you  know." 

"  Well,  come  along,"  said  Ashley.  "  I'll 
take  you  to  your  room.  Lunch  will  be  ready 
soon.  What  would  you  like  to  do  after- 
wards ? "  he  continued,  in  his  impetuous 
manner.  "  We  can  go  round  the  place  here, 
or  would  you  rather  go  down  and  see  the 
yards?" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  would  rather  like  that," 
answered  Cardell.  "  But  isn't  it  a  holiday 
for  you  to  be  away  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I'm  always  happy  there.  Quite 
a  professional  engineer  now,  you  knowr, 
although  I  admit  I  do  enjoy  a  day  off 
occasionally.     We'll  start  about  three." 

So  that  afternoon  Robert  Cardell  made  an 
exhaustive  tour  of  the  famous  Ashley  yards 
in  the  company  of  their  future  chief  owner. 
To  Cardell  it  was  an  experience  to  be 
remembered.  He  watched  the  giant  cranes, 
moved  apparently  without  any  human  in- 
telligence to  guide  them,  lift  or  deposit 
frame  and  girders,  the  true  dimensions  of 
which  were  only  realised  when  they  were 
compared  with  the  human  figures  who 
handled  them  on  the  ground.  He  looked 
with  a  curious  awe  upon  the  steel  skeleton 
of  the  newest  liner — the  future  pride  of  the 
Ashley  yards  ;  watched  the  thousands  of  jets 
of  flame  spurt  incessantly  from  her  sides, 
as  bolt  after  bolt  was  driven^  home ;  the 
throngs  of  men  who  swarmed  about  her  and 
upon  her  like  flies  upon  some  giant  carcase  ; 
the  dwarfed  locomotive  that  fussed  up  and 
down  alongside  her,  and  turned  to  Ashley 
with  a  curious,  questioning  admiration  in 
his  eyes. 

Ashley  smiled — it  was  a  natural  pride. 

"  Well  ? " 

"  It's— terrific  !  I  haven't  seen  anything 
of  this  size  before." 

"No,  it's  natural.  She'll  be  the  biggest 
in  the  world." 

"  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  she  can 
be  launched  or  float,  or  be  built  at  all." 

"  I'll  show  you  her  model  later ;  you  won't 
wonder  then.    Bnt  she's  a  beauty,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  and  the  men  take  it  all 
for  granted,  more  or  less  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  they're  jolly  proud  of  her,  too. 
Tell  him,  Watkins,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
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foreman.     "We're   all  keen   on   our  baby, 
aren't  we  ?  " 

"  Aye,  sir.  There's  nobbut  us  could  build 
'er— sixty  thousand  ton  and  twenty -five 
knots,  Can  the  fellers  on  the  Clyde  beat 
that  ?'    I'll  lay  they  can't." 

"  Come  along,  and  I'll  show  you  her 
model."  And  Ashlev  led  the  way  to  a  long, 
low  building.     "  That's  her." 

Cardell  looked  quietly  and  long. 

"It's  grace  itself,  Ashley — just  beauty, 
although  I  suppose  that  sounds  quaint  to 
you." 

"No,  I  like  to  hear  you  say  it.  But  you. 
see  why  we  are  proud  of  our  yard  ?  "    • 

"  Yes."  And  Cardell  walked  thoughtfully 
by  Ashley's  side,  back  past  the  towering 
side  and  stern. 

"That's  where  she'll  take  the  water. 
That's  the  moment,  you  know — that's  her 
birth." 

Cardell  half  turned  to  Ashley.  "  I  suppose 
this  means  an  awful  lot  to  you,  Ashley  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  good  deal — everything,  I  suppose, 
really — this  and  Dolly.  Well,  what  about 
getting  back  ?  " 

Cardell  was  quiet  as  the  car  raced  down 
the  white  road  back  to  The  Grange.  And 
that  evening — after  Lady  Ashley  had  retired 
with  her  daughter  to  the  drawing-room 
and  the  evening  inspection  of  the  grand- 
daughter— he  slowly  lit  a  cigar  and  looked 
at  Ashley  rather  seriously. 

"  Do  you  know,  Ashley,  it  rather  worries 
me  in  a  way." 

"  This  afternoon  ?'" 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  ?  " 
'  "  Well,    what    about    your   Socialism  ?  " 
And  Cardell  smiled  as  he  asked  the  question. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  just  a  little  rusty,  you 
know,  as  you  said  it  would  be." 

"  Yes,  naturally  you  couldn't  keep  it  up, 
whereas  I " 

Cardell  paused. 

"  Don't  say  you  have  become  one  ?  "  said 
Ashley,  in  true  astonishment. 

"  Not    quite,    but Curious    things 

have  been  happening  to  me,  old  chap,  since 
we  last  met." 

"  Tell  me,  if  you  care  to,"  said  his  friend. 
"  I  haven't  heard  as  much  about  you  as  I 
should  like  to." 

"There's  not  really  much  to  tell.  I 
think  my  engagement  has  something  to  do 
with  it.     You  heard  about  that  ?  " 

"  A  little.     She— died,  didn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes.  In  Switzerland,  a  year  ago.  Do 
you  remember  frer  at  Oxford  ?  " 


"  Quite  well.  I  wondered  then — she  was 
very  sweet,  I  always  thought."  % 

"  Yes,  very  sweet.  It  left  a  blank  in  my 
life,  you  know,  and  I  suppose,  partly  because 
of  that,  I  took  up  East  End  work  pretty  hard 
afterwards.  You  see,  I  had  practically  no 
practice  at  the  Bar,  and  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing." 

"  Quite.     And  the  result  has  been  ?  " 

"The  result  has  been  simply  that  I've 
seen,  and  am  seeing,  things  from  rather  a 
new  point  of  view — for  me.  Probably  it's 
old  enough  to  you." 

"  You  mean  poverty  and  all  that  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  know  less  than  you  ever  did, 
as  far  as  an  actual  experience  goes,"  said 
Ashley,  smiling.  "  My  Kadicalism  was  always 
merely  theoretical.  But  do  you  find  that  it's 
made  you  less  Conservative  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much  that,  as  justified  the  workers' 
attitude  to  my  mind.  For  example,  do  you 
ever  have  strikes  ?  " 

"  Often.  Men  get  called  out,  you  know, 
and  have  to  go." 

"  Do  they  seem  unreasonable  ?  " 

"  A  bit— sometimes." 

"  That's  just  it.  They  did  to  me,  and  they 
still  do,  judged  by  reason.  But  it  isn't  a 
question  of  reason,  and  that's  what  I've 
learnt.  It's  just  that  I've  lived  among  them, 
I  suppose,  and  seen  their  side  a  bit,  and  the 
contrasts.  And  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of 
that  in  the  yard  this  afternoon." 

"  But  all  our  men  are  jolly  well  paid,  you 
know.     Most  shipyard  men  are." 

"  Yes.  But  could  they  travel  in  that  boat 
except  as  steerage  ?  Well  paid  or  not,  the 
fruits  aren't  for  them." 

"  They'd  hardly  want  to." 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  you  never  know.  It's 
just  that — I've  seen  the  other  side.  But 
she's  a  lovely  boat,"  continued  Cardell,  in  a 
lighter  vein.  "  What  are  you  going  to  call 
her  ?  " 

"  Eileen,  after  my  young  niece,  you  know. 
She's  christening  her.  By  the  way,  what  do 
you  think  of  her  ?  " 

"She's  a  beautiful  child.  Eight  years  old 
now,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"Yes,  nine  next  May.  We  all  rather 
approve  of  her,  I  must  say.  What  about 
to-morrow — golf  or  a  drive  ?  " 

"  Golf,  I  think.  But  can  you  spare  the 
time  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes — as  long  as  I  go  down  some- 
times.    The  pater'll  be  there  to-morrow." 

The  next  and  many  following  days  passed 
pleasantly  enough,     Kpbert    Cardell,   after 
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many  months  of  patient  work  in  his  boys' 
club  in  Spitalfields,  enjoyed  the  change  of 
environment  and  companionship  to  the  full. 
Just  those  things  that  he  most  enjoyed  and 
had  most  lacked  were  here— quiet  refinement, 
leisure,  the  companionship  of  his  equals.  A 
certain  strain  of  seriousness  and  almost 
bitterness  seemed  to  slip  away  from  him  as 
the  days  passed  on,  and  the  consequent  rise 
in  his  spirits  gave  an  added  charm  to  a 
nature  that  would  always  command  interest 
and  respect. 

"  Must  say  I  like  that  young  friend  of 
Harry's,"  said  Sir  Richard  Ashley  to  his  wife, 
in  the  second  week  of  Cardell's  visit.  "  He's 
steady  and  sound — head  on  his  shoulders,  too." 

"  Harry  always  thought  a  lot  of  him  at 
Oxford,"  answered  his  wife.  "  He  says  he's 
changed  to  a  certain  extent,  though  He's 
lonely,  you  know — his  fiancee  died  last  year. 
Harry  says  she  was  a  sweet  girl." 

"  Yes,  that's  hard  on  a  fellow.  But  he 
will  do.  Works  in  the  East  End,  doesn't  he  ?  " 

"I  believe  so.  He  does  a  lot  of  good 
there,  Harry  tells  me." 

"  H'm  !  None  the  worse  for  it.  Don't 
know  that  I  believe  very  much  in  that  sort 
of  thing  myself,  all  the  same.  Thankless  job, 
trying  to  help  these  working-classes.  Give 
'em  their  beer,  and  that's  all  they  want." 

Lady  Ashley  said  nothing.  Experience 
had  taught  her  the  inevitable  result  of  all 
discussion  on  this  subject. 

"  When  is  he  going  ?  " 

"Next  Thursday.  He  says  he  must  get 
back  to  his  club." 

"  He'll  have  to  come  again.  Don't  often 
think  much  of  these  lawyer  fellows,  but  he's 
different.  Gave  me  a  good  game  this 
morning,  by  Jove  !  But  he  can't  manage  his 
mashie.  He'll  have  to  come  again." 
***** 

"It's  killing  him,  Harry,"  said  Lady 
Ashley,  "and  he's  an  old  man  now,  you 
know.     Is  there  no  way  of  stopping  it  ?  " 

"  None,  mother,  as  far  as  we  can  see.  It's 
a  fight  for  principle,  and  we  can't  give  in. 
If  we  give  in  on  this  question  of  equality  of 
pay,  we  are  done,  for  good  and  all." 

"  Has  nothing  more  been  done  about  it  ?  " 

"  We  had  a  meeting  of  owners  this  morning. 
They  still  want  me  to  act  as  their  chairman, 
but  I  can't  do  any  more  good  than  anyone 
else." 

"  Three  months,"  said  Lady  Ashley,  half 
to  herself.  "It's  a  terrible  time.  They  must 
be  starving.' 

"They  are,  they  say,"  replied  her  son. 
"  Union  funds  are  almost  exhausted." 


"Why  don't  they  go  back,  then  ?"  asked 
Eileen  Digby,  as  she  took  Lady  Ashley's  hand. 

"  They  would  have  done  before  now,"  said 
Harry  Ashley,  "  except  for  Cardeli.  This  is 
his  fight  now.  They  say  his  ascendancy  is 
wonderful." 

"  That  man  !  "  said  Lady  Ashley.  "  And 
to  think  that  only  last  year  he  stayed  with  us  ! 
It's  treachery." 

".No,  I  don't  quite  think  that,"  replied 
Harry.  "  Nobody  knew  then  that  this  would 
happen,  and,  after  all,  he  has  never  concealed 
what  his  views  are,  whenever  he  has  been 
here,  especially  of  late  years." 

"I'm  sure  Richard  has  always  been 
kindness  itself  to  him,"  said  Lady  Ashley 
irrelevantly.  "And  now  he's  killing  him! 
Why  can't  the  workmen  make  arrangements 
without  him,  if  they  are  ready  to,  as  you  say 
they  are  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  he  is  their  leader,  and 
they  trust  him.  He's  a  strong  man.  Eileen, 
are  you  tired  ?  "  asked  her  uncle,  turning  to 
her.  "  You've  been  looking  very  white  the 
last  day  or  two." 

"  Oh,  no,  thanks.  It's  simply  this  general 
strain  that  we  are  all  feeling.  I  think  I'll 
go  and  find  mother ;  she  is  somewhere  in  the 
grounds."  Eileen  Digby  left  the  room 
rather  slowly. 

"  Won't  you  go  and  lie  down,  mother  ?  " 
asked  Harry  Ashley.  "  You  can't  do  any  good 
by  worrying,  and  we  are  doing  all  we  can." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  think  I  will.  I  wish  I'd 
never  met  that  dreadful  man,"  said  Lady 
Ashley,  as  she  rose  and  walked  across  the 
room,  leaning  upon  her  son's  shoulder.  "  I 
wonder  if  he  knows  of  all  the  harm  he's 
doing  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  wonder  if  he  knows  ?  "  repeated 
Harry  Ashley  to  himself,  as  he  slowly  walked 
back  to  the  fireside.  "I  think  so.  Trust 
Cardeli  for  knowing  and  reckoning  a  thing 
up.  Cardeli !  It's  strange  !  " — as  he  slowly 
filled  his  pipe.  "Twenty  years  ago  at 
Oxford,  and  he  the  Conservative  and  I 
the  merry  Radical,  and  now  this  !  Pie  is  a 
strong  fellow,  Cardeli — always  was.  I  am 
strong  by  reason  of  my  position  and  money, 
but  he's  strong  in  himself.  So  long  as  they 
stick  to  him,  we  can  do  nothing.  The 
question  is  whether  they  will.  Redford  told 
me  this  morning  they're  getting  restless. 
Come  in  !  Hullo,  Wainwright !  Any 
news  ?  " 

"  None.  The  men  have  had  their  meeting, 
and  say  they  can't  alter  the  terms  of  their 
demand.     It's  a  deadlock." 

"  How  are  things  among  them  ?  " 
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"Pretty  bad,  I  believe,  although  they 
keep  it  to  themselves.  They've  practically 
no  money  left." 

"It  means — we  starve  them  out  ?  " 

Wain wrighfc  nodded.  "  It's  an  ugly  thing, 
but  that's  what  it  comes  to." 

"  Been  down  to  the  yard,  Wainwright  ?  " 
asked  Ashley,  after  a  moment. 

"No,  not  to-day." 

"  Come  down  with  me  ?  " 

"Right.  Just  a  moment  while  I  finish 
this  report." 

In  half  an  hour's  time  the  two  were 
walking  through  the  deserted  and  silent 
yards.  Ashley  looked  at  the  steel  girders 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  slips,  now  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  red  rust ;  at  the 
crane  arms  pointing  gauntly  through  the 
haze  of  the  December  afternoon  ;  at  the  oily 
wrater  lapping  idly  in  the  distance  at  the  foot 
of  the  slips,  in  which  .the  frames  of  vessels 
stood  half  finished. 

"  It's — rather  a  waste,  isn't  it  ?  "  lie  said 
finally. 

"  It  is.  There's  the  Centaur — she  won't 
be  launched  this  year  now.  Royalty  wrere 
coming,  weren't  they  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  think  the  men  must  feel  it." 

"  Sure  they  do.  Half  of  them  would  be 
back  to-morrow,  if  they  could  ;  but  they 
can't  go  against  their  committee,  and  that's 
swayed  by  Garde  11.  By  the  way,  who  exactly 
is  Cardell  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Infernally  clever 
fellow  he  seems  to  be,  but  he's  sprung  from 
nowhere,  as  it  were." 

"Yes,  he's  clever,  and  he's  two  other 
things  as  well — sincere  and  a  gentleman. 
Why  he's  doing  this  I  don't  quite  know, 
but  those  two  things  I  do  know." 

"  You  know  him  pretty  well,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Yes.  He  used  to  try  to  dissuade  me 
from  Socialism  at  Oxford."  And  Ashley 
smiled. 

"  He's  not  on  the  make,  then,  in  any  way, 
like  most  of  them  are  ?  " 

"Not  he.  He  simply  believes  they're 
fighting  a  just  battle.  It's  that  that  makes 
him  formidable." 

"  He's  taking  it  up  pretty  keenly." 

"  He   always   does   take   these  things  up 

keenly — always  has  ever  since "    Ashley 

left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

"  Well,  there's  not  much  to  be  done  here," 
said  Wainwright,  after  a  time.  "  We  might 
as  well  go  back,  I  think." 

In  silence  the  pair  returned  to  The  Grange. 
Once  Wain  weight  spoke. 

"  Do  you  know,  Ashley,"  he  said,  "  right 
or  wrong,  I  admire  that  chap." 


"  Cardell  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  So  do  I— I  always  did.  He  sticks  to  his 
guns." 

And  this  was  indeed  proving  no  easy 
matter  to  Cardell.  He  had  weighed  up  the 
probable  consequences  of  intervention  in 
this  shipping  strike  when  the  invitation 
had  come  to  him  to  act  as  the  men's 
leader,  and  although  social  ostracism  and 
bitter  criticism  had  not  proved  sufficient 
to  make  him  regret  what  he  had  done, 
he  was  bound  to  admit  to  himself,  and  to 
those  who  shared  his  confidence,  that  the 
path  was  harder  even  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. It  was  a  long  and  serious  talk 
that  he  had  with  his  right-hand  man, 
George*  Brayling,  one  December  evening 
in  his  rooms. 

"There's  no  doubt  about  it,  Brayling," 
he  said.  "  There's  trouble  and  disaffection 
among  the  men,  and  that's  where  we  stand 
to  fall.  If  they  do  break,  it'll  be  a  complete 
victory  for  the  employers.  The  chance 
won't  come  again  yet." 

"Aye,  that's  true.  An'  the  employers 
know  it.  Ashley's  got  'em  in  hand,  an'  they 
won't  budge." 

"  What  do  you  think  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it  ?  You're  their  secretary,  and  should 
know  better  than  anyone  else.  Is  it  simply 
weariness  ?  " 

"  Partly  that.  The  women  is  workin'  on 
them  an'  making  them  restless  like.  They 
takes  narrer  views,  does  the  women,  and  now 
the  funds  is  run n in'  out,  they  begins  to 
feel  the  pinch.     Ay,  it's  partly  that." 

"  But  is  there  anything  else  ?  You  almost 
speak  as  if  there  were.  Anything  I  can  help 
to  put  right  ?  " 

Brayling  hesitated  a  moment. 

"Well,  sir,  seem'  you  ask  me,  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  tell  you  ;  but  I  don't  want  to 
hurt  yer  feelings,  as  it  were." 

"You  won't  do  that.  What  is  it?" 
Cardell  spoke  with  some  curiosity. 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  some  o'  the  men,  bein' 
a  low-minded  sort,  'as  got  a  bit  of  a  down 
on  you." 

"  I've  rather  suspected  it.  Tell  me  why. 
I'm  trying  to  do  my  best  for  them,  you 
know." 

"  Yessir,  we  all  knows  that,  and  we  all 
knows  you're  the  only  man  Ashley  and 
Wainwright  *md  them  is  afraid  of.  But  it's 
these  fellers  that  spread  rumours  that  make 
mischief." 

"  What  are  the  rumours  ?  "  Cardell  spoke 
a  trifle  impatiently. 
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"Well,  you  know  that  big  'ulkin'  feller 
Steven  Spiers  ?  It's  'im.  .  'E's  been  puttin' 
it  abart  that  you're  sweet  on  Ashley's  niece, 
and  in  league  with  Ashley  himself  aceordin' — 
gays  it's  all  a  game  on  their  part  to  prevent 
'em  payin'  the  'ands  during  the  slack  season, 


"  Yes,  sir,  that's  the  yarn.     lie,  I 

calls  it ! " 

"Yes,  but  that's  just  it.  It  isn't  a  lie- 
altogether." 

"We  all  knows  you  knew  Ashley,  sir, 
up  at  Oxford  College,  and  we've  seen  yer 


"  *  There  yer  are,  yer  fellows  * 


'What  abart  him  now—this  college  friend  of  Mr.  Hashley  ? 


though,  Heaven  knows,  there's  little  enough 
of  a  slack  season  about  Ashley's.  But  that's 
what  V  says— that  Ashley  and  you  are  pals— 
an'  times  is  gettin'  'ard,  and  the  men  are 
beginnin'  to  believe  it's  true." 

Here   Cardell  pulled  hard    at  his  pipe. 
"  So  that's  it  ?  " 


with  'im  'ere.  But  that  ain't  neither  'ere 
nor  there.  There  ain't  nothin'  between  yer 
now,  we  knows." 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  suppose  there  should 
be  some  truth  in  the  other  thing  he  said  ?  " 

"  About  Miss  Eileen  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Tell  me  honestly." 
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"  It'd  be  better  if  there  weren't,  sir.  It'd 
look  strange  like  to  the  men.  An'  they  looks 
to  you  mostly,  It'd  be  better  if  they  knew 
it  weren't  true." 

"  Thanks.  Now,  tell  me  just  one  other 
thing.  Is  this  going  to  do  the  men  all  the 
good  we  think  it  is,  if  we're  successful  ?  " 

"  Aye,  sir,  it'll  mean  much  to  them,  this 
equality.     They  looks  to  you  for  it,  an'  it'll  • 
be  the  world  to  'em." 

"  Good  enough,  Brayiing,  and  thank  you 
very  much.  You've  made  things  a  lot 
clearer.  Well,  I  must  away  now  to  see  the 
riveters.  See  you  at  to-morrow's  meeting. 
Are  the  arrangements  going  smoothly  ?  " 

"  Yessir.  It'll  do  a  power  o'  good.  Pull 
'em  together  and  stiffen  'em  up.  We're 
very  glad  you're  speakin'.    Good  night,  sir." 

"Good  night."  And  Oardell  walked 
away  through  the  murky  streets  with  care 
as  a  companion  on  his  way.  His  thoughts 
ran  on. 

"  So  that's  it  ?  It's  a  clear  choice  now, 
anyway,  and  I  don't  think  there's  mucin 
doubt.  I've  thrown  in  my  lot  with  them, 
and  perhaps  it's  better  to  be  forced  to  this. 
It  would  have  been  a  hard  life^for  her,  even: 
if  she  cares,  and  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea, 
whether  she  does  or  not.  She's  so  utterly 
sweet.  Just  Kathleen  again.  But  I'm 
glad  I've  never  said  anything.  I  won't 
go  back  on  the  men,  and  if  this  is  the  price 
—Kismet ! " 

But  Oardell  walked  slowly.  He  was. 
thirty-nine,  and  there  was  grey  in  his  hair, 
and  a  loneliness  till  the  chapter's  end  is  .a 
thing  not  easy  to  face. 

There  was  a  car  at  the  end  of  his  street, 
and  a  light  in  his  room,  and  as  he  entered, 
wondering,  a  figure  rose  to  greet  him. 

"  Eileen  I " 

"  Yes,  unconventional,  isn't  it  ?  But  I've 
come  because  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  and  you 
won't  come  to  me." 

"  How  can  I  ? " 

«  Why  not  ?  Why  should  the  strike  make 
all  that  difference  ?  " 

"  It  does." 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Kobert,"  said  Eileen  suddenly, 
"  can't  you  stop  it  all  ?  Can't  we  ail  be  as 
we  were  before — the  men  go  on  working, 
and  you  come  to  us  ?  " 

"No,  Eileen,  not  now." 

"  You  know  it's  killing  grandpapa  ?  " 

"  I'm  sorry." 

"And  Uncle  Harry  is  quite  different,  and 
he  looks  so  old.  And  the  poor  women  are 
starving — I  saw  them  as  I  came  along.  It's 
cruel." 


"  Yes,  it's  cruel  enough." 

"Then  why  not  stop  "it?" 

"  Because  we  can't." 

There  was  a  final  card  to  play — only  one. 

"  I  thought  at  one  time — you  cared  a 
little,  Uncle  Kobert."  And  as  she  said  it 
her  face  flamed. 

"For  you?" 
•    "Yes." 

"  Of  course  I  care — for  my  little  niece. 
I'm  uncle,  you  know  ;  I  knew  you  when  you 
were  so  high." 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  mean  that." 

"  You  thought  I  loved  you." 

Eileen  was  silent. 

"  I've  never  told  you  that  I  loved  you, 
Eileen-,  and  I  never  shall.  Do  you  want 
me  to  say  still  more  ?  " 

"  Good-bye,  Uncle  Robert." 

Eileen  turned  full  towards  him,  put  her 
hand  in  his,  and  left  the  room. 

#  *  i'fi  *  * 

"  Traitor  ! " 

There  was  a  great  contempt  in  Cardell's 
eyes  as  he  turned  his  head  to  that  part  of  the 
hall  from  which  the  word  came.  It  had 
rung  clearly — there  was  no  mistaking  it — 
and  the  yells,  cat-calls,  and  discordant 
blending  of  five  hundred  voices  ceased  for  a 
moment  as  the  men  realised  what  had  been 
said. 

"  'Ear  that  ? "  a  man  said  to  another. 
"  'Ear  that  ?  That's  Steve  Spiers,  that  is. 
4  Traitor '—'e  called  Robert  Oardell  that !  " 

"  Yus  ;  mebbe  it's  true,"  replied  his 
companion  sullenly. 

"  I'll  lay  me  life  it  ain't,"  came  the  heated 
reply.  "  Look  at  'iin  ;  'e  ain't  no  traitor. 
I  knows  a  white  man  when  I  sees  one. 
Eh,  what's  that  ?  "  For  Robert  Oardell  was 
speaking. 

"  Good  enough.  You  called  me  traitor. 
Get  up  and  prove  it,  or  be  stamped  for  a 
coward  ! " 

Slowly  Steve  Spiers  rose. 

"  Yus,  I  calls  yer  traitor,  and  traitor  yer 
are  !     Rot  yer  .  .  .  Robert  Oardell !  " 

"  Prove  it." 

The  hall  was  tense  and  hushed. 

"  Yer  don't  wTant  no  proof.  Yer  knows 
who  came  to  see  yer  yesternight." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Yus,  well,  ain't  it  ?  Miss  Heileen 
Hashley  calls  in  'er  car,  and  yer  'obnobs 
with  'er,  and  all  yer  say  is  '  WTell  ?  '" 

"  So  you're  a  spy,  are  you  ?  You're  that 
sort  ?  " 

"  Yus ;  good  thing  some  of  us  are,  I'm 
thinking.     There  yer  are,  yer  fellows,"  he 
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continued,  turning  to  the  audience.  "  What 
abart  him  now  —  this  college  friend  of 
Mr.  Hashley  ?  " 

"  Is  it  true  ?  " 

Fifty  voices  and  a  thousand  eyes  asked 
the  question. 

"  Yes,"  said  Cardell.  "  If  you  want  to 
know  if  Miss  Ashley  came  to  see  me 
yesterday,  she  did.  If  you  want  to  know 
whether  I'm  a  traitor,  I'm  not.  And  that's 
all  you'll  know." 

A  sudden  roar  broke  forth.  Amid  the 
excited  babel  Cardell  sat  down.  Vainly 
George  Brayling  and  others  attempted  to 
calm  the  meeting.  Finally  they  desisted, 
and  the  platform  emptied,  to  leave  the 
stewards  to  usher  'out  the  almost  uncon- 
trollable mob  as  best  they  could. 

"We  are  done,"  said  Brayling  to  Jack 
Findlay.  "  That's  finished  it ;  'e'll  never 
win  back." 

"  Yus.  It's  arbitration  and  terms  now — • 
Ashley's  terms.  There  ain't  no  one  else  to 
carry  on.     But  'e  ain't  no  traitor." 

"  No  more  nor  you  nor  me,  Jack  Findlay. 
We  shan't  'ave  another  of  'is  sort  again. 
'E  give  up  his  gal  for  us,  and  this  is  what 
'appens." 

"  'E  give  up  'is  gal  ?  " 

"  Yus,  'e  give  her  up  ;  but  'e  won't  say  it 
because  of  'er,  so's  she  shouldn't  know  'e 
loved  'er.     'E's  white,  'e  is." 

"  Yus,  'e's  white." 

***** 

"  It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true," 
said  Lady  Ashley.     "  So  it's  really  over  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  God,"  said  her  son,  "  and 
none  too  soon.  We've  got  relief  parties 
with  bread  and  coal  all  over  the  town  this 
evening." 

.  "  How  did  it  happen  ?  James  told  me  this 
morning  that  they  threw  Eobert  Cardell  over ; 
but  I  can't  understand  them  doing  that." 

"  I  think  they  did,  although  I  don't  quite 
know  why.  He  seems  to  have  lost  his  hold 
upon  them,  and,  of  course,  when  he  went, 
the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  whole  thing. 
Men  are  rather  inclined  to  do  that,  you 
know." 

"I  can't  help  feeling  a  little  sorry  for 
Cardell.     He's  a  fine  man." 

"So  do  I.  But  the  pater  won't  hear  a 
word  in  his  favour.     Where's  Eileen  ?  " 

"  In  her  room,  I  believe.  She  hasn't  been 
well  for  a  day  or  two.  I  think  she  wants 
a  change.  Wrho*s  that,  I  wonder  ?  " — as  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  front  door. 

"  Wainwright,  probably.  He's  coming 
round  this  evening,  after  Spiers  has  seen 


him.     Don't  like  that  fellow  Spiers  myself," 
said  Ashley,  as  he  left  the  room. 

But  Cardell,  not  Wainwright,  stood  in  the 
hall. 

"  Cardell !  "  exclaimed  Ashley  in  amaze- 
ment. "Come  in,  old  chap.  You  look 
dead  beat." 

"No,  thanks,  I  won't  come  in  to  the 
others,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said  Cardell. 
"  I  merely  wanted  to  see  you  for  a  moment, 
if  you  aren't  busy." 

"Busy!.  Of  course  not.  I'm  only  too 
glad  to  see  you.  Let's  go  into  the  smoking- 
room,"  said  Ashley,  and  he  led  the  way. 
"  Well,  old  fellow,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  probably  guess  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  I  wanted  to  see  you  before  I  go,  just  to 
tell  you  that  I'm  sorry  for  all  this,  but  that 
I  acted  sincerely  and  for  what  I  thought 
was  the  best." 

xlshley  studied  him  as  he  spoke,  and  felt 
a  great  pity  for  the  tired,  overstrained 
man  who  sat  opposite  him — beaten  in  his 
purpose,  disillusioned,  yet  dignified  and  self- 
contained  as  he  had  always  known  him. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  of  course  we  all  know 
you  did.  It's  just  that  local  conditions 
here  aren't  easy  to  understand.  But  tell 
me,  why  did  they  throw  you  over  ?  " 

"Partly  weariness,  partly  because  they 
didn't  trust  me — because — I  trust  you  as  a 
gentleman — because  they  discovered  that  I 
love  Eileen." 

Cardell  spoke  in  a  very  simple  matter-of- 
fact  manner.  "Spiers  called  me  a  traitor, 
and  he  carried  the  men  with  him." 

Both  men  were  silent  a  moment. 

"You  remember,  Ashley,"  said  Cardell, 
"  you  remember  telling  me  all  this  long  ago 
at  Oxford  —  that  men  throw  over  their 
leaders  ?     I  denied  it,  you  remember." 

Ashley  nodded. 

"  It  happened  on  this  occasion.  I  think 
it's  bound  to  happen.  But  I  couldn't  see 
it  then." 

"So  they  chose  Aaron  for  Moses,  did 
they  ?  "  said  Ashley.  "  Spiers  !  But  I'd 
rather  be  you,  old  chap,  all  the  same." 

"Thanks.  Say  good-bye  to  the  others 
for  me,  will  you  ? " 

"  Why  ? " 

"  I  can't  very  well  come  here  again." 

Ashley  looked  half  vacantly  past  Cardell. 

"  To  Eileen  as  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  her  as  well." 

"  Not  now — it's  too  late,"  said  Eileen,  as 
she  came  across  the  room.  "  I  heard  your 
voice,  and  I  came  down.  So  you  really 
thought  you  were  going  to  escape  ?  " 
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"  Eileen,  I  must  go.  I've  simply  come 
'.o  say  good-bye." 

Cardell  looked  round  almost  helplessly 
for  Ashley  to  support  him,  but  Ashley  had 
vanished. 

44  Just  one  little  question  first,  please, 
Uncle  Robert,"  said  Eileen.  "Just  one. 
You  really  want  to  go  ?  " 

44 1  must  go,  Eileen.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
don't  make  it  so  hard  !  Don't  look  at  me 
like  that !     I  must  go.     Don't  you  see  ?  " 

"What?" 

"That  I've  fought  your  people,  and  I 
care  for  you,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  to  do. 
I've  burnt  my  boats." 

44  And  I  mine,  long  ago.  Did  you  really 
think  I  didn't  know  or  guess  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  you — you  can't  very  well  care 
now.     I'm  an  outcast,  Eileen." 

44  An  outcast-  -my  lord  and  master  !    Will 
you  stop,  or  shall  we  go  together  ?  " 
*  *  *  ^«  * 

44  And  it  isn't  wasted  effort  by  any  means, 
after  all,"  explained  Harry  Ashley  to  his 
mother  later  on  that  evening.  "  It  made 
us  go  far  more  thoroughly  into  the  question, 
and  we've  met  the  men  more  than  half  way. 


It's  simply  due  to  him.  And  Wainwright 
tells  me  that  they  are  realising  it  already, 
and  are  talking  about  a  presentation  to  him. 
And  apparently  Brayling  has  told  them  the 
truth  about  him  and  Eileen.  Spiers's  run 
will  probably  be  short.  Good  old  Cardell ! 
What  a  part  he  played  !  " 

"  And  now  he's  marrying  my  grandchild  ! 
It  makes  one  feel  quite  old.  But  I'm  very 
happy  about  it  all,  Harry ;  only  I  rather 
wonder,  what  will  Richard  say  ?  " 

44  Said  that,  did  he,  by  Jove  ?  "  said  Sir 
Richard,  as  he  and  Cardell  entered  the  room 
together  at  that  moment.  "  4  What's  your 
name  ? '  4  Onions,  sir.'  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Good 
a  story  as  I've  ever  heard.  4  Onions,  sir.' 
Must  tell  Jerry  Turnbull  that.  Well,  my  dear, 
Eileen  has  told  me  all  about  it.  Yery  wise 
girl.  Couldn't  do  better,  by  Jpve  !  "  said 
he,  as  he  patted  Robert  Card  ell's  arm. 
44  4  Onions,  sir  ! '   Never  heard  a  better  !  " 

Eileen  had  apparently  imparted  her  in- 
formation with  some  degree  of  success. 

44  How  did  you  manage  it,  dear  ?  "  asked 
Lady  Ashley  afterwards. 

44  Oh,  I  just  .explained  a  little — and  showed 
him  Robert." 


MARINERS. 


71/f  EN  who  have  loved  the  ships  they  took  to  sea, 

^"     Loved  the  tall  masts,  the  prows  that  creamed  with  foam, 

Have  learned,  deep  in  their  hearts,  how  it  might  be  * 

That  there  is  yet  a  dearer  thing  than  home. 
The  decks  they  walk,  the  rigging  in  the  stars, 

The  clean  boards  counted  in  the  watch  they  keep— 
These,  and  the  sunlight  on  the  slippery  spars 

Will  haunt  them  ever,  waking  and  asleep. 


Ashore,  these  men  are  not  as  other  men : 
They  walk  as  strangers  through  the  crowded  street, 

Or,  brooding  by  their  fires,  they  hear  again 
The  drone  astern,  where  gurgling  waters  meet, 

Or  see  again  a  wide  and  blue  lagoon, 

And  a  lone  ship  that  rides  there  with  the  moon. 

DAVID   MORTON. 
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OUT    OF    FASHION". 


Editor    (to  humorous   artist) :    This   is   a  joke   depicting   bygone   days.     We  want  topical   matter. 
Whoever  heard  of  a  man  getting  drunk  nowadays  ? 
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A   LESSON   IN  METHOD. 
By  Humphrey  JPurcell. 

Grandy  is  one  of  those  footling  people  who 
never  do  less  than  four  things  at  a  time,  and 
invariably  do  them  all  badly.  He  has  no  idea 
of  system.  He  will  start  to  prune  a  rose  bush, 
stop  to  clean  his  pipe,  remember  that  the  gate 
needs  oiling,  begin  to  oil  it,  thinks  of  a  letter 
to  write,  and  commence  a  search  for  paper 
and  ink.  Then  he  will  discover  a  book  he 
borrowed  from  Eobinson  six  months  before, 
take  it  back  to  Robinson,  play  half  a  game  of 
tennis,  and  dash  off  to  meet  his  wife's  aunt  by 
the  4.23.  At  the  station  he  will  have  fifteen 
minutes  to  wait,  drop  in  to  the  newsagent's  to 
pay  a  bill,  pick  up  a  gardening  paper,  and 
recollect  that  he  left  the  scullery  tap  running, 
that  the  maid  is  out,  and  that  there  is  no  one 
in  the  house.  Just  as  he  is  rushing  back  home, 
he  will  come  across  Jones,  who  had  promised 
him  a  round  on  the  links  at  half -past  four,  start 
to  explain  to  Jones,  drift  into  a  discussion  on 
chickens,  and,  as  likely  as  not,  finish  up  by 
having  tea  with  the  Smiths  and  playing  bears 
with  the  Smith  youngsters. 

I  dislike  that  sort  of  thing.  It  denotes 
slovenly  thinking,  inability  to  concentrate,  lack 
of  system — in  a  word,  inefficiency. 


The  other  evening  I  met  him  in  the  High 
Street.  The  gas-mantle  in  my  study  had 
broken,  and,  as  I  required  a  light  at  once,  I  had 
gone  out  to  purchase  one.  There  is  nothing 
like  being  one's  own  messenger  in  matters  of 
urgency. 

Grandy  was  pacing  hurriedly  away  from  the 
village.  I  recognised  the  usual  symptoms,  but 
I  knew  that  he  would  stop,  and  I  decided  to  get 
him  to  confide  in  me,  and,  perhaps,  to  improve 
the  occasion  by  a  few  thoughts  on  method. 

"  I'm  looking  for  the  chemist's  errand-boy," 
he  said  in  an  agitated  tone.  "  Have  you  passed 
him,  by  any  chance  ?  It  is  most  urgent.  I 
must  overtake  him." 

I  had  noticed  the  urchin,  as  it  happened,  a 
few  hundred  yards  away,  swinging  on  the  back 
of  a  carrier's  van. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  can't  catch  him  up,  Grandy," 
I  said  soothingly.  "  Can  I  do  anything  to  help 
you?  " 

"  That  boy  is  taking  a  bottle  of  strychnine  to 
the  Rector's,"  Grandy  spluttered,  "  instead  of 
a  bottle  of  magnesia.  It  is  the  dispenser's 
fault.  If  someone  doesn't  stop  him,  the  whole 
family  may  be  poisoned." 

"But  how  does  that  come  to  be  worrying 
you  ?  "  I  demanded.  "  You  didn't  come  out  in 
the  rain  to  chase  errand-boys,  surely?  " 
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"  No,"  he  admitted.  "  I  came  out  to  get  a 
stamp  for  an  important  letter.  I  dropped  into 
Brown's  for  one,  and  he  suggested  that  I  should 
try  the  tobacconist's.  He  wanted  some  cigar- 
ettes, too,  by  the  way.  Now,  did  I  buy  them 
or  did  I  not  V  " 

He  began  to  search  his  pockets,  but  I  kept 
him  to  the  point.  The  tobacconist  had  sug- 
gested the  chemist,  and  asked  him  to  deliver  a 
prescription  for  an  ailing  infant.  (The  trades- 
people knew  Grandy  well  I)  He  had  lost  the 
prescription,  but  discovered  the  chemist  in  a 
state  of  violent  excitement  because  his  dispenser 
had  muddled  two  other  prescriptions. 

Grandy,  willing  soul,  had  offered  to  overtake 
the  errand-boy  and  avert  a  catastrophe. 

That  was  as  far  as  Grandy  had  progressed  at 
the  moment.  It  was 
an  easy  matter  to  put 
things  straight.  I  took 
his  worries  in  hand  one 
by  one. 

"  First  the  letter,"  I 
said. 

"  But  the  boy  may 
be  at  the  Bectory  by 
now,"  he  protested,  his 
features  twitching  in 
apprehension. 

"  We  will  risk  that," 
I  answered,  taking  the 
letter  from  him.  With 
a  wire  paper-clip — a  few 
of  which  I  always  carry 
— I  attached  a  sixpence 
to  the  letter  and  dropped 
it  into  the  letter-box. 
Postmen  are  intelligent 
and  obliging  people — 
they  understand. 

I  led  him  back  to 
the  tobacconist's  shop, 
bought  Brown's  cigar- 
ettes for  him,  and  stood 
by  until  he  found  the 
prescription  for  the  sick 
child.  I  delivered  it  per- 
sonally, [and  requested 
the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone   for    a   moment. 

Three  minutes  later  I  had  informed  the 
Bector's  wife  of  the  mistake,  and  Grandy  and 
I  again  stood  outside  in  the  rain. 

"  Grandy,"  I  said  kindly,  "  the  thing  I  hate 
most  in  the  world  is  preaching,  but  don't  you 
see  how  easy  it  is  to  do  things  orderly,  one  at 
a  time  ?  " 

He  admitted  it,  and  thanked  me  with  a 
sincerity  I  had  not  expected.  He  really  was 
grateful. 

"  Now  come  with  me  and  help  me  to  buy  my 
gas-mantle,"  I  suggested. 

"Gas-mantle?"  he  echoed.  "But  the 
hardware  shop  is  next  to  the  tobacconist's. 
Didn't  you  notice  that  they  were  just 
closing  when  we  went  back  for  the  cigar- 
ettes?" 


The  little  girl  delighted  in  a  secret.  One 
day  her  mother  told  her  that  she  knew  a  great 
big  secret,  bufc  was  afraid  to  tell  her  because 
she  was  too  young  to  keep  a  secret.  Jumping 
up  from  the  floor,  scattering  her  paper  dolls  in 
all  directions,  she  ran  her  little  hand  across  her 
breast,  exclaiming :  "  Cross  my  heart  I  Cross 
my  heart! " 

"  Well,"  her  mother  said,  "  your  sister  is 
going  to  marry  Tom  Carter.  But  no  one 
knows,  and  you  mustn't  tell." 

Instead  of  looking  happy — for  the  little 
girl  doted  on  her  sister's  choice — she  looked 
serious.  Then  she  asked:  "Doesn't  anybody 
know  but  me  and  you  and  sister  ?  " 

"No,"  answered   the  mother,  "not  a  soul, 
because  sister  doesn't  want  anyone  to  know." 
"  Can't     I    tell    just 
one  person?  "  she  per- 
sisted. 

"  No,"  answered  the 
mother  patiently. 
"  That  is  just  what  I 
said."  Then  the  mother 
asked  curiously :  "Who 
is  it  you  want  to  tell  ?  " 
"  Well,"  replied  the 
little  girl,  "  I  should 
like  to  tell  Tom  Carter." 


THE     15EST     WAY. 


Visitor  :  What  the  dickens  is  the  matter,  old  chap  ? 
Got  a  Jazz  band  ? 

Head  of  the  Family:  No.  My  wife's  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  flat  below,  and  I'm  trying  to  get  it  for  her. 


Of 


A  furrier  was  selling 
a  coat  to  a  woman  cus- 
tomer. "  Yes,  ma'am," 
he  said,  p"  I  guarantee 
this  to  be  genuine  skunk 
fur  that  will  wear  for 
years." 

"But  suppose  I  get 
it  wet  in  the  rain," 
asked  the  woman, 
"what  effect  will  the 
water  have  on  it  ?  What 
will  happen  to  it  then  ? 
Won't  it  spoil?" 

"  Madam,"  answered 
the  furrier,  "I  have 
only  one  answer:  Did 
a     skunk     carrying    an 


you     ever    hear 
umbrella?" 


"I  shall  have  to  ask  you  for  a  ticket  for 
that  boy,  ma'am,"  insisted  a  conductor, 
speaking  to  a  quiet -looking  little  woman.  The 
woman  declined  to  pay. 

"I  am  afraid,  if  you  don't  pay  for  that  little 
boy,  I  shall  have  to  stop  the  train  and  put  him 
off,"  he  persisted. 

"All  right — it's  all  the  same  to  me,"  she  said. 

"  You  ought  to  know  the  rules.  How  old  is 
he?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied;  "I  never  saw 
him  before." 
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LANGUAGE. 
Once  'on  a  time  a  man  of  learning 
Called  language  "fossil  poetry." 
Its  tabloid  form  appealed  to  me— 
1  thought  he  had  a  mind  discerning. 
Alas!  the  ravages  of  time 
Have  made  the  thought  much  less  sublime. 

A  fig  for  all  this  dogmatising, 

For  all  these  random  shots  at  truth ; 

I  should  be  glad  to  learn,  forsooth, 

What  poetry  is  fossilising 

When  I  am  told  by  sweet  seventeen : 

"Old  China,  you're  a  tonping  Bean." 


have  said  "  bluebells,"  and  muffed  the  whole 
thing. 

This  absurd  condition  of  affairs  must  be 
taken  firmly  in  hand.  There  had  been,  I  knew, 
some  pretty  husky  Laureates  in  the  past,  but 
surely  never  one  who  didn't  know  a  harebell 
from  a  bluebell  when  he  saw  it.  Accordingly 
I  one  day  went  out  into  the  country  and 
tracked  down  some  wild  flowers,  to  test  my 
knowledge  of  this  department  of  the  poet's  kit. 
It  was  soon  over.  Perhaps  this  was  because 
of  the  small  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  tested. 
The  only  three  little  fellows  I  could  call  by 
name,  I  found,  were  daisies,  dandelions,  and 
dog-violets.     When  I  wanted  to   address  the 


HE    STILL    WONDERS    WHAT    SHE    MEANT. 


He  :   George  Richwood's  an  absolute  bounder !    The  other  day  he  told  me  I  was  a  brainless  idiot, 
and  ought  to  be  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

She:    Oh,  I've  known  that  for  a  long  time. 


THE  BOTANIST. 
My  Gilbert  Collins, 

Quite  early  in  life  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
should  never  attain  my  ambition  of.  a  bit  of 
standing  room  in  Poets'  Corner  without  at 
least  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  wild  flowers. 
The  glib  way  in  which  other  bards  alluded  to 
these  things  dismayed  me,  as  when  I  read,  for 
instance,  of 

Harebells  like  a  sudden  flush  of  sea. 

What  on  earth,  I  gasped,  are  harebells?  It 
was  useless  asking  myself  this  question.  I  didn't 
know.  I  hadn't  one  solitary,  clean-cut  idea  on 
the  point — nothing  but  vague,  uneasy  suspicions 
that,  if  I  had  been  writing  the  effusion,  I  should 


others,  I  had  to  say  "  Sonny  "  or  "  My  little 
man,"  and  it  struck  me  at  once  that  if  I  went 
on  writing  poems  about  daisies,  dandelions, 
and  dog-violets  for  the  next  forty  years,  the 
public  might  get  restless. 

My  next  move  was  to  buy  half  a  dozen  text- 
books on  the  subject,  but  these  merely  gave  me 
nasty  head-noises.  From  the  number  and 
variety  of  wild  flowers  they  mentioned  as 
occuring  in  England,  I  almost  wondered  where 
the  grass  found  room  to  grow. 

At  last,  much  as  I  mistrusted  this  course,  I 
took  my  difficulties  to  Augustus,  an  unpleasant, 
sprawling  fellow  who  occupies  twice  his  share 
of  my  rooms.    Personally  I  detest  Augustus, 
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while  his  way  of  summarising  my  intellectual 
accomplishments  is  to  say  that  I  have  "  groped 
a  bit."  Augustus  is  one  of  those  offensive 
people  who  seem  to  have  amassed  a  considerable 
erudition  without  effort.  Never  having  botanised 
au  beau  soleil  or  opened  a  text-book  in  his  life, 
he  would  probably  display,  in  his  usual  irritating 
way,  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  wild  flowers  ; 
and  when,  much  to  my  surprise,  he  threatened 
to  take  me  out  and  teach  me  the  elements  of 
British  botany,  I  felt  undecided  to  let  him  or 
to  aim  one  of  my  primers  at  him.  In  the  end 
I  agreed,  and  we  set  out ;  but  our  ramble  was 
hardly  the  bright  success  it  should  have  been. 
In  fact,  we  violently  parted  company  a  mile 
from  the  base.  This  was  because  of  Augustus's 
abominable  pig-headedness.  He  would  have  it 
that  some  ground-ivy  we  found  was  "bugle," 
and,  what  made  matters  worse,  when  I  got 
home  and  turned  the  wretched  stuff  up  in  my 
text-books,  it  really  was  bugle.  • 


"  What  luck  ?  "  asked  Augustus. 

"  Putrid,"  I  replied.  "  Struck  a  patch  of 
country  with  only  twelve  varieties  for  miles. 
But  I  came  across  some  tidy  specimens  of  the 
lesser  celandine." 

From  my  tones  I  wanted  even  Augustus  to 
understand  that  I  was  thoroughly  at  home,  not 
only  with  lesser  celandine,  but  with  the 
medium,  full,  and  out-sizes  of  that  plant ;  that 
I  knew  all  its  good  and  bad  habits,  how 
many  sepals,  stamens,  pistils,  petals,  ovaries, 
corollaries,  riders,  and  theorems  it  had  attached 
to  it,  and  whether  all  of  them  or  only  a  part 
grew  above  the  belt,  like  sportsmen,  or  below 
it,  like  cads  ;  and  that  I  could,  if  driven  to 
extremes,  stagger  Augustus  with  a  pat  line  or 
two  out  of  Wordsworth. 

"  Let's  have  a  look,"  he  growled. 

I  handed  him  the  moss-lined  tobacco  tin  in 
which  my  lesser  celandines  were  reposing. 
Augustus  opened  it  and  grinned.     One  of  these 


"GIVK   THEM   PLENTY   OF   MUSIC!" 

I  would  see  that  there  is  a  piano  in  every  kitchen— Daily  Paper. 
"What  is  that  fearful  noise  in  the  kitchen,  Jane?" 
"It's  only  cook  learning  to  play  the  bag-pipes,  mum  !" 


After  this  I  whittled  my  ambitions  down  a 
good  deal.  As  it  was  grossly  improbable  that 
I  should  ever  learn  all  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
described  in  my  books,  I  resolved  to  select 
twelve  good  flowTers  and  true,  neither  too  trite 
nor  too  recherche,  and  stick  at  them  until  they 
admitted  that  I  was  the  better  man.  In  this 
way  I  should  acquire  knowledge  which,  adroitly 
marshalled,  would  at  least  save  me  from  public 
exposure  during  the  time  that  I  held  the 
Laureateship.  I  concentrated  on  the  twelve 
for  a  fortnight,  by  which  time  I  had  incidentally 
got  on  to  speaking  terms  with  Augustus  again  ; 
and  at  length,  returning  from  one  of  my 
excursions  and  finding  Augustus  at  home,  I 
determined  to  show  him  what  a  dangerous 
thing  it  was  to  underrate  a  botanist  of  my 
calibre. 


days  a  mangled  corpse  will  be  found  in  our 
rooms.  It  will  turn  out,  on  closer  scrutiny,  to 
be  Augustus. 

"  There's  no  harm  in  calling  them  lesser 
celandines,  of  course,"  he  began,  with  his 
exasperating  drawl, "  but  Linnaeus  thought  they 
were  ranunculi  bulbosi — vulgo,  buttercups." 


Two  girls  were  quarrelling.  "  You're  always 
saying  mean  things  about  people,"  said  one  to 
the  other.  "The  trouble  with  you  is,  you've 
got  a  chauffeur's  tongue." 

"A  chauffeur's  tongue?"  echoed  the  other 
girl. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "  It's  always  running 
people  down." 
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THE   SPIRIT   OF   IT 

By  M.    L.    G    PICKTHALL 

Illustrated  by   Dudley  Tennant 


PARRBTY— 'shun  !  " 
The  party  "shunned  "  in  the  snow 
with  a  vigour  born  of  long  practice 
and  the  length  of  the  Factor's  reach. 

"  There's  no  smartness  to  it.  It  calls 
for  good  Government  heels  wi'  nails. 
Numberrr  from  the  right !  " 

The  cackle  of  unrecognisable  mono- 
syllables dragged  down  the  line.  The 
Factor  frowned  and  consulted  a  scrap  of 
paper  in  the  palm  of  his  fur  mitt. 

"  Slope— arrrms  !  Tis  not  in  accord- 
ance wi'  the  new  drill,  but  I  doubt  they're 
the  wiser.  Slope — arrrms!  Man  —  you 
there,  Number  Three,  wi'  the  harpoon  at 
the  trrrail " 

Number  Three,  terror-struck  at  being 
thus  singled  out,  presented  arms  in  the 
Factor's  very  face,  slapping  the  whalebone- 
bound  stock  of  his  harpoon  with  a  crack 
that  rang  over  the  frozen  levels. 

"  Man,  if  I  come  down  and  lay  hands 
on  you  to  put  you  into  poseetion " 

Number     Three    cast    a    panic-stricken 
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glance  at  his  fellows  and,  after  some 
shuffling,  attained  the  desired  formation. 
The  daily  drill  went  on.  Southward  across 
the  white  wastes  of  the  caribou-moss  glared 
the  red  sun,  backing  the  little  busy  figures 
with  a  streaming  extravagance  of  shadow. 
Behind  them  huddled  the  bleak  buildings  of 
Fort  Dismay,  loneliest  of  all  the  outposts  of 
the  white  man  upon  the  brink  of  the  Arctic. 
And  over  Fort  Dismay  hung  the  flag. 
Since  the  War  the  Factor  kept  the  flag  up 
day  and  night,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
no  more  than  a  handful  of  rags  frozen  to 
the  halyards.  But  the  faded  red  and  blue 
gleamed  through  the  ice  -  crystals  that 
sheathed  it  as  though  through  dust  of  stars. 
"  Ye're  a  poor  lot— ye  are  that  !  Spines 
ye  ha'  none,  and  yir  feet  seem  to  be  set  on 
crossways.  There's  two  of  ye  yet  that  canna 
name  their  right  hands  from  their  left.  The 
half  of  ye  dinna  ken  the  barr'l  of  a  rifle  from 
the  stock.  And  there's  Billy  Ah-Leet,  that 
looses  off  from  the  hip  like  the  child  o' 
darkness  he  is.     But,  after  all,  ye're  men  of 
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sorts,  though  it's  all  sorts  that's  gone  to  the 
makin'  o'  ye.  And  if  I've  failed  wi'  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  maybe  I've 
grround  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  it  into  ye  ! 
Parrty — dismiss  !  " 

The  Factor  turned,  mopping  his  brow 
under  the  fur  hood,  for  even  at  a  steady 
temperature  of  twenty  below,  it's  warm 
work  teaching  the  Indian  and  Eskimo 
hangers-on  of  the  remotest  of  Hudson  Bay 
Company  posts  to  form  fours.  The  party 
dismissed,  all  but  Billy  Ah-Leet,  who  went 
timidly  and  plucked  the  Factor  by  the  sleeve. 

44  How  often  am  I  tellin'  you  to  apprrroach 
the  rrregulation  number  of  paces  and  salute  ? 
What  is  it  ? " 

Billy  Ah-Leet  pointed  southward  into  the 
heatless  furnace  of  the  sinking  sun. 

The  Factor  sheltered  his  eyes  with  his 
curved  hands  and  stared.  u  I  see  nothing," 
he  growled.  "  Or,  maybe,  something.  A 
fox,  is  it  ?  " 

44  Man,"  said  Billy  Ah-Leet,  blinking  his 
slant  black  eyes  nervously.  44  See  him  long 
while." 

44  Then  why's  he  four  legs  ?  " 

Billy  Ah-Leet  dropped  on  all  fours  and 
crawled  at  the  Factor's  feet.  44  Him  go  like 
this,"  he  explained. 

44  Does  he  so  ?  "  said  the  Factor  grimly 
enough.  44  Then  it's  you  and  me  will  be 
going  to  meet  that  man." 

He  had  been  thirty  years  in  the  North ; 
hta  had  seen  Johnny  Delane  come  in  to 
Cascapedia  with  word  of  the  Goring  Valley 
disaster,  and  give  his  message  and  die.  He 
had  himself,  from  the  end  of  the  telegraph 
wire,  taken  the  news  of  the  burning  of 
Williamstown  from  the  scorched  hands  of 
the  heroic  operator  Savarin.  He  knew  that 
bad  news  was  coming  now.  And  an  hour 
later,  when  he  and  his  clerk  turned  from  a 
scarcely-living  figure  in  the  warmest  bunk, 
he  had  it  in  his  hand. 

It  was  no  more  than  a  slip  of  paper  which 
they  had  found  in  a  wooden  matchbox — 
with  the  Union  Jack,  upside  down,  burned 
upon  the  lid — hanging  from  the  neck  of 
that  blind,  crawling,  whimpering  thing 
which  McKittrick  had  carried  in  his  arms 
to  the  Fort. 

44  Sealer  Robert  ffearne,  wrecked  Aug.  15," 
read  the  Factor  slowly.  44  Four  men  made 
mouth  of  Nunsiack.  Three  too  weak  to 
proceed.  Tom  Lewis  carries  this.  Sept.  28. 
Signed  J.  Whalen,  Master  ;  Henry  Ames  ; 
+  Onesime  Juneau."  Then  beneath,  in  a 
scrawl  like  a  gasp  of  dying  breath  :  44  Come 
quickly  to  help  us." 


44  Good  man,  Tom  Lewis,"  said  young 
Fraser  softly,  after  a  silence,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  heaped  blankets  in  the  bunk.  An 
oppression  was  on  them— a  sense  of  the 
pitiless  powers  amongst  which  they  lived, 
which  could  take  and  break  a  strong  man  as 
if  he  were  a  little  child.  Yet  not  wholly ; 
the  indwelling  spirit  had  driven  this  man  on 
hands  and  knees  to  his  goal.  Fraser  said  : 
44  Well  ?  " 

44  The  rrrescue  parrrty,"  returned  the 
Factor,  without  any  emotion,  44  hauls  out  at 
moonrise." 

44  Me  in  command  ?  "  coaxed  Fraser. 

44  None  better  would  be  wanted  if  it  were 
a  question  of  grit  alone ;  but  this  needs 
men  "who  know  the  land  as  an  auld  wife 
kens  her  hen-run.  It'll  be  an  eighteen-day 
run  at  best,  with  no  dogs  to  be  had.  I 
must  take  four  sledges.  I  must  go  fast. 
That'll  mean  a  relief  on  the  hauling. 
Mmm-mmmph !  Grub  for  six  on  the  way 
out  and  nine  on  the  way  back,  though  Fm 
no  expectin'  them  three'll  need  it."  The 
Factor,  a  gleam  as  of  battle  in  his  eyes, 
tossed  a  key  to  his  subordinate. 

44  Get  out  the  supplies,"  he  said,  44  whilst  I 
go  call  for  volunteers." 

The  sledge-party  hauled  out  as  the  moon 
rose.  And  the  Factor  was  a  proud  man. 
44  A'  my  drill-party,"  he  said  to  himself, 
44  a'  my  drill-party  tae  volunteer !  Man, 
McKittrick,  it  puts  hearrrt  in  ye  !  Duty 
and  deescipline — deescipline  and  duty — and 
no  in  vain  ! " 

Looking  back  at  the  tiny  glowing  windows 
of  the  Fort,  the  flag  gaunt  as  iron  against 
the  stars,  the  little  black  crowd  at  the  gate 
raising  a  thin  cheer,  he  wondered  when  he 
would  see  it  again.  He  would  have  given 
much,  for  a  desolate  instant,  to  have  had  a 
man  of  his  own  race  at  his  shoulder.  He 
glanced  aside  at  his  picked  volunteers — Billy 
Ah-Leet,  hopeless  with  a  rifle,  but  cunning 
on  the  trail ;  John  Moisie  of  the  untruthful 
tongue  and  the  silver  voice  ;  Sheebo,  Silvain 
and  Andre  Robitois,  Indian  in  all  but  name. 
And  the  thought  seemed  like  disloyalty  to 
these,  whose  manhood  he  had  helped  to  make. 

44  Good  boys,"  said  McKittrick.  .  44  Good 
boys  all.  Duty  and  deescipline — maybe 
they'll  win  us  through.  Sheebo,  have  ye 
stuffed  enough  moss  i'  yir  shirt  ?  Ye'll  be 
cut  to  the  bone  else.  We're  in  for  a  long 
haul." 

They  were,  and  under  conditions  of  a 
desperate  monotony  that  would  seem  to 
treble  its  length.  When  he  glanced  back 
for  the  last  time,  Fort  Dismay  was  lost  in 
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the  imperceptible  heave  and  fall  of  that 
treeless  land.  And  until  they  made  the  first 
loops  of  the  Nunsiack  they  would  travel  over 
that  featureless  plain  tilting  to  the  Arctic, 
with  only  their  own  trail  to  show  them  that 
they  moved  at  all.  No  sign  of  life  or  change 
or  growth  brok?  that  infinite  desolation. 
The  rising  moon  sent  her  blued  brilliance 
on  a  world  as  death-stricken  as  herself. 

The  Factor  wondered  if  three  men,  with 
hope  in  their  eyes,  yet  watched  her  rising 
where  the  frozen  Nunsiack,  in  a  vast  grey 
estuary,  met  the  frozen  sea. 

They  made  fourteen  miles  before  the 
moon  set.  On  the  unchanging  level  they 
raised  a  snow- wall,  pitched  the  Factor's  tent, 
cooked  food,  ate  and  slept,  weary  as  dogs. 

But  the  Factor  had  bad  dreams  of  those 
men  waiting  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nunsiack. 
He  thought  he  stood  on  the  barren  shingle 
beaches,  blowing  on  a  horn  of  walrus  ivory 
bound  in  copper,  and  that  at  the  sound 
there  rose  up  the  bones  of  three  men,  clothed 
in  mouldy  furs,  who  said  :  "  Ye're  too  late. 
For  why  were  ye  not  in  time,  McKittrick  ?  " 
He  was  glad  when  he  woke  and  Sheebo 
came  to  him  with  hot  cocoa,  and  he  heard 
John  Moisie  singing  to  himself  very  sweetly . 
in  the  long,  long  twilight  of  the  dawn. 

So  for  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next ;  only  by  their  own  track  on  the  white 
tundra  could  they  tell  that  they  moved. 
The  times  of  day  and  night  ran  together 
and  were  lost  in  the  strain  of  that  toil, 
without  incident  as  it  was  without  relief. 
They  travelled  whenever  it  wTas  light  enough. 
It  was  pressing  good  men  hard.  But  the 
weather  held  fair,  the  going  was  good,  and 
McKittrick  was  in  no  humour  to  waste  an 
hour.  In  that  utter  silence,  which  plays 
tricks  with  a  white  man's  nerves,  he  began 
to  hear  by  day  as  well  as  by  night  that 
wailing  voice  which  cried  :  "  Why  didn't 
you  come  in  time,  McKittrick  ?  " 

Without  a  break  in  the  dead  level  of 
endurance  and  endeavour,  they  travelled 
north  eight  days.  On  the  ninth  the  land 
changed  a  little.  They  saw  rocks  and  a  few 
tiny  bushes  like  bleached  wire.  They  were 
glad  of  these  things  as  of  forests  and  roses. 
They  were  approaching  the  first  of  those 
great  loops  of  the  winding  Nunsiack  which 
they  must  cross  on  their  way  to  its  mouth. 

On  the  tenth  day  they  were  working  the 
sledges  through  low  scrub-spruce.  Under  a 
last-quarter  moon  and  a  golden  auroral  arch 
they  made  the  shore  of  that  dead  river.  In 
summer  a  white  flood  pouring  to  the  sea 
between  mosses  and  marshes  known  of  ten 


million  wild-fowl,  it  was  now  only  an  iron 
silence,  a  road  of  riven  and  heaped  ice  under 
the  northern  lights. 

They  camped  on  the  shore,  and  old 
Sheebo  went  away  by  himself  and  made 
prayer  to  the  Beindeer  Spirit  that  splits  the 
rocks  with  his  hoof,  and  to  the  Woman 
Spirit  that  rolls  the  boulders  on  the  hunter  ; 
for  the  Nunsiack  has  a  bad  name  in  four 
languages. 

When  the  red  streamers  of  the  Arctic 
dawn  warred  with  the  aurora  in  mid-heaven, 
they  began  to  cross  the  river. 

Perhaps  Sheebo  had  not  prayed  hard 
enough.  The  Factor  had  the  heaviest 
sledge,  and  was  in  the  lead.  Ahead  of  him 
went  Sheebo,  picking  out  the  smoothest  way. 
Of  the  rest,  Billy  Ah-Leet  ran  free  to  lend 
a  hand  where  needed.  And  it  was  well  for 
McKittrick  that  this  was  so,  and  that  Billy 
was  a  quick  man  with  a  good  knife  at 
his  belt. 

Half-way  over,  and  grunting  against  the 
chest-band,  McKittrick  was  aware  that 
something  happened.  He  felt  it  happen, 
though  he  had  no  time  to  hear  or  to  see. 
Then  there  came  a  cry  behind  him,  and  far 
under  him  a  great  gong  boomed  ;  the  sound 
was  muffled,  but  the  vibration  crawled  along 
his  limbs.  Then  he  no  longer  pulled  the 
sledge  ;  the  sledge  pulled  him — backwards. 

These  things  happened  in  an  instant  of 
time.  He  slipped,  struggled,  flung  out  his 
arms,  glanced  back  under  his  right  elbow. 

A  hole  had  opened  behind  him  where  no 
hole  had  been,  clear  through  the  tremendous 
frozen  covering  of  the  river  to  the  black 
water.  With  a  curious  effect  of  deliberation 
the  heavy  sledge  was  balanced  on  the  edge, 
sliding  slowly  back,  and  as  it  went,  its 
whole  dead  weight  hung  on  McKittrick. 
He  held  it  a  moment,  with  all  his  hard  body 
braced  and  strained  against  it ;  but  he  had 
no  hold — his  feet  slipped  on  the  glare-ice. 
He  tore  at  the  harness,  but  it  was  deep-sunk 
in  his  furs  by  the  strain.  He  knew  he  could 
hold  it  no  more  than  a  moment,  and  that, 
when  it  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  Nunsiack, 
he  would  follow  it  .  .  .  His  brain,  desperately 
clear,  clicked  off  causes  and  reasons — a 
hollow  in  the  ice,  an  arch,  a  vast  bubble 
that  had  borne  his  weight,  but  had  let 
the  sledge  through  ...  He  looked  back 
again — saw  the  water- worn  sides,  blue  as 
steel,  the  black  current,  saw  also  Billy 
Ah-Leet  clearing  it  in  one  magnificent  bound 
like  a  fighting  husky's.  Almost  as  he  leapt, 
his  knife  flashed  across  the  tightened  traces 
at  the  Factor's  back.     He  had  no  time  for 


'  The  other  hand 


strove  to  arrest  the  knife.     It  could  not. 


more  ;  he  plunged  on  and  fell  from  his  own 
impetus.  Nor  could  the  Factor  recover  his 
balance.  He  and  the  sledge  went  into  the 
hole  together. 

The  sledge  went  down  in  forty  feet  of 
water  like  a  stone.  McKifctrick  came  up 
again — once.  He  would  not  have  come  up 
a  second  time.    But  Billy  Ah-Leet  was  ready 


for  him.  He  had  McKittrick  out  on  the  ice 
before  the  others  arrived. 

As  it  was,  the  Factor  was  blue-white  and 
half  unconscious,  his  life  almost  frozen  in 
him. 

They  took  him  to  the  bank  quickly,  those 
light-footed,  hard-handed  children  of  the 
w7ilds.     Lighting   a   huge  fire,  they  roasted 


H%£<'  'V 


Inch  by  inch 


the  longer  arm  forced  down  the  blade." 


him  back  to  life.  He  drank  hot  coffee  and 
slept  at  last,  groaning  against  Sheebo's  lean 
shoulder.  When  he  woke,  he  cried  to  them 
weakly  to  know  why  they  were  waiting  still. 
"  For  orders."  Silvain  Robitois  leaned 
forward,  and  the  light  reflected  from  the 
agate-hard  Indian  eyes  as  from  the  ice  in 
the  river.     "  We  wait  to  know  what  to  do. 


It  is  better  that  six  should  live  than  that 
nine  should  die." 

McKittrick  heaved  himself  erect.  He  said, 
looking  down  on  them  :  "  What  is  this  talk  ? 
A  forked  tongue  has  been  busy  while  I  slept." 
He  turned  to  Sheebo,  crouching  at  the  edge 
of  the  fire.  Sheebo  said  in  an  expressionless 
voice  :  "  My  tongue  has  been  in  my  mouth 
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It  has  been  quiet  in  its  house.  But  now 
the  time  has  come  to  speak.  I  speak.  I  say 
this  :  If  we  go  on,  we  go  hungry.  If  we 
go  on  to  save  those  men  who  are,  maybe, 
dead  already,  we  go  very  hungry.  All  the 
food  we  were  to  eat  is  in  the  river,  and 
unless  we  use  up  the  food  those  dead  men 
are  to  eat  on  the  way  back,  we  must  make 
our  belts  very  small  against  the  great  hunger. 
This  is  truth.  Now  my  tongue  is  in  his 
house  again.     And  I  have  spoken." 

It  was  the  truth.  If  they  went  on, 
carrying  the  food  for  those  three  men 
untouched,  they  must  go  hungry.  They 
must  be  strong  on  the  return  journey,  for 
they  might  have  those  helpless  castawTays  on 
their  hands,  and. it  is  slow  travelling  with 
sick  men  ;  therefore  they  must  not  eat  much 
of  their  own  rations  in  advance.  McKittrick 
looked  at  his  volunteers.  Oh,  for  a  white 
face  at  his  shoulder  !  He  could  not  read 
those  dark,  secret  countenances.  Their  souls 
were  hidden.  He  was  swaying  on  his  feet, 
but  he  gathered  his  strength,  flung  his  voice 
at  them  like  a  stone  :  "  Sledge  -  parrrty, 
'shun  !  " 

They  "  shunned  "  as  of  old,  staring  at  him 
unwinkiugly,  there  between  the  waste  and 
the  river. 

"  Attention  !  These  are  my  orders.  We 
shall  go  on,  and  if  those  men  are  yet  alive, 
we  will  save  them.  There  is  no  other  way. 
I  am  a  little  sick,  but  soon  I  shall  be 
stronger,  and  there  must  be  no  delay. 
There  are  three  sledges  now.  On  one  you 
must  carry  me  ;  that  will  be  a  two-man  load, 
so  you  will  change  the  harness,  Silvain. 
And  this  also  is  my  order — the  food  we 
carry  for  those  three  men  is  not  to  be  touched 
nor  eaten — no,  not  if  the  great  hunger-pain 
makes  us  small  as  sticks— until  we  know 
that  they  are  dead.     And  we  will  go  on — 

go  on  now "     He  staggered,  saying  to 

himself  thickly  :  "  Duty  and  deescipline, 
deescipline  and  duty— three  years  o'  grrrind 
—the  spirit  of  it — maybe— win  through, 
after  all — sledge-parrrty,  carry  on  !  " 

He  pitched  forward  into  the  snow. 
Without  emotion  they  gathered  him  up, 
repacked  the  sledges,  laid  him,  wrapped  in 
furs,  on  the  third,  and  went  on.  They 
went  on  many  miles.  That  night,  among 
the  plenty  of  the  sledges — the  extra  rations 
which  might  not  be  needed,  after  all — they 
sijpt  hungry  for  the  first  time.  They  said 
nothing,  made  no  complaint.  No  man  at 
all  could  have  said  wThat  spirit  was  in  their 
hearts. 

It  was  perhaps  the  breath,  the  knowledge, 


the  dread  of  that  impassive  secrecy  which 
made  McKittrick  fight  so  desperately  with 
the  weakness  that  lay  on  him,  drowning  his 
life  as  the  bitter  dark  waters  of  the  Nunsiack 
had  almost  done.  He  struggled  out  of  those 
depths  time  after  time,  to  see  always  the 
same  thing— the  bent  backs  of  the  two  men 
who  hauled  his  sledge,  the  other  sledges 
crawling  ahead,  one  man  who  walked  wearily 
beside,  and  the  unchanging  circle  of  tundra 
and  sky.  They  seerned  to  be  always  and 
for  ever  in  the  same  place.  Sometimes  the 
sky  was  crackling  with  curtains  and  arches 
of  gold  and  violet  fire  ;  sometimes  a  young- 
moon  shone  electric  -  clear  ;  sometimes  a 
crimson  sun  yawned  in  its  southern  sleep  ; 
sometimes  it  was  warmth  and  firelight  when 
he  woke,  and  hard  hands  were  patiently 
caring  for  him  and  giving  him  food,  dark 
faces  staring  into  his  own.  Each  time  these 
faces  changed  a  little — shrank,  sharpened, 
grew  hollow-eyed  and  very  wTeary.  Then, 
after  many  years,  he  fought  upwards  to  a 
clearer  light  and  Billy  Ah-Leet  bending 
over  him.  The  Factor  said  in  a  whisper  : 
"  My  orders — you  are  carrying  them  out  ?  " 
Stolidly  Billy  Ah-Leet  held  out  his  hands. 
They  looked  thin  and  brittle  as  brown 
sticks.  He  touched  his  face.  His  eyes  were 
very  bright  and  red-rimmed.  "  It  is  well," 
said  the  Factor  grimly.  "I  also  am  very 
hungry."     He  turned  again  and  slept. 

Without  interval,  it  was  night,  and  he  was 
awake  again.  His  mind  was  clearer  and 
stronger,  but  weakness  lay  on  him  like  a 
dead  weight.  A  phrase  seemed  to  float  in 
his  brain  :  "  Sentry  over  the  stores  !  Sentry 
over  the  stores  !  "  He  looked  and  saw  four 
men  huddled  together  by  the  ashes  of  a 
very  small  fire — they  lay  flung  like  dead 
men— and  a  fifth  who  walked  feebly  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  in  front  of  a  heavily- 
loaded  sledge  in  a  stumbling  travesty  of 
sentry-go. 

Something  stung  the  Factor's  eyes.  He 
stirred,  and  the  sentry  came  to  him  softly. 
It  was  Billy  Ah-Leet.  His  face  was  a  drawn 
mask  of  endurance.  He  laid  a  hand  of  bone 
and  leather  on  the  Factor's  chest.  He  said 
under  his  breath  :  "  There  is  but  one  more 
day,  one  more  night,  but  we  are  very  hungry." 
He  went  back  to  his  self-appointed  beat. 
The  Factor  watched  him.  The  camp,  the 
plain,  the  past,  and  the  future  were  a  dim, 
strange  dream.  Nothing  was  real  but  that 
gaunt  figure  pacing  patiently  up  and  down 
against  the  great  low  stars. 

Then,  without  interval,  there  were  two 
men  by  the  sledge. 
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There  was  a  pleading  growl  of  gutturals. 

"  No  touch  urn,"  answered  Billy  Ah-Leet 
clearly  in  his  English. 

The  low,  passionate  voice  went  on.  '  There 
seemed  no  word  in  that  speech  but  hunger — 
hunger — hunger. 

"  No  touch  urn.'1 

The  other  turned  with  drooping  head, 
made  to  creep  away,  and  Billy  Ah-Leet 
paced  on. 

The  thrown  knife  passed  across  the  stars, 
a  pale  flash.  Billy  Ah-Leet  staggered, 
dropped  forward  on  one  knee,  and,  silently 
as  a  fighting  wolf,  the  other  sprang  on  him. 

The  Factor  writhed  among  his  furs.  He 
was  bound  hand  and  foot  by  his  weakness  as 
by  ropes.  He  tried  to  cry  out,  to  call  the 
others,  but,  though  he  knew  he  made  some 
sound,  they  did  not  stir.  They  were 
motionless  by  the  fire  as  dead  men.  They 
watched  and  waited,  wolf -like,  while  by  the 
loaded  sledge  two  men  fought  like  wolves. 

McKittrick  sobbed  as  he  lay. 

There  was  no  law,  no  mercy,  in  that 
hunger-battle  in  the  waste.  A  starving  man 
struggled  like  a  beast  to  get  at  the  food, 
another  to  withhold  him.  With  foot  and 
knee,  tooth  and  finger,  they  fought  horribly. 
An  instant  McKittrick  would  see  one  gaunt 
figure,  streaming  rags  of  furs,  rigid  against 
the  snow-blink,  while  the  other  writhed  at 
his  feet ;  the  next,  they  would  be  locked 
again,  swaying, .  grunting,  striking,  tearing. 
And  all  the  time,  most  horrible  of  all,  the 
others  w7aited,  gasping  and  twitching  in  the 
warm  ashes.  It  was  a  dream  of  horror,  and 
he  could  not  wake. 

There  was  blood  on  the  trampled  snow,  a 
dark  stain.  Both  men  were  down.  So  torn 
and  draggled  were  they,  McKittrick  could 
not  tell  one  from  the  other.  He  strained 
his  eyes  through  his  helpless  tears.  He  saw 
a  gaunt,  bared  arm  uplifted  against  the 
glimmer  of  the  desolation  ;  the  hand  held  a 
knife.  Another  hand  grasped  the  wrist, 
but  inch  by  inch  the  knife  descended. 

There  was  no  sound.  Heart  and  breath, 
the  Factor's  life  ceased,  stood  still,  waited, 
like  those  by  the  fire,  still  as  stone. 

The  other  hand,  strained  like  steel,  strove 
to  arrest  the  knife.  It  could  not.  Inch  by 
inch,  year  by  year,  through  measureless 
spaces  of  time,  the  longer  arm  forced  down 
the  blade.     The  whole  world  waited. 

By  the  fire  a  man  suddenly  gave  tongue 
in  a  long  cry  like  a  beast's  howl.  The 
tension  snapped.  The  blade  flashed  and 
fell.  There  was  a  long  groaning  flurry  in 
the  snow.     The   aurora  surged  across  the 


heavens ;  a  blood-red  flood  of  light  washed 
the  levels,  broke  upon  the  camp.  One  of 
those  two  who  had  fought  rose  slowly  and 
lifted  his  arms  to  the  sky  in  a  wild  gesture, 
then  dropped  and  crawled  to  the  Factor's 
sledge.  But  the  Factor  had  gone  down 
again  into  deep  waters  ;  he  knew  no  more 
than  that  a  weight  fell  across  him,  that 
Billy  Ah-Leet  said  brokenly,  "  No — touch — 
um,"  and  then  lay  as  he  had  dropped,  across 
the  sledge,  his  black  hair  in  the  snow,  his 
gaunt  brown  back  bare  to  the  cold,  torn  as 
with  talons.  Then  the  pictures  glimmered, 
faded,  went  out.  The  dark  dream  passed,  and 
there  was  peace.     The  spirit  had  conquered. 

When  the  Factor  came  to  himself,  there 
was  sun,  and  driving  cloud,  and  a  bitter 
wind  blowing.  The  wind  was  salt  on  his 
lips.  He  sat  up  and  knew  himself  for  a 
sound  man,  though  a  weak  one.  Above  a 
white  gully  giving  on  vast  grey  beaches  and 
floe-ice  pounding  on  the  shoal,  the  sledges 
had  halted.  The  men  were  crowded  together, 
talking  and  pointing.  McKittrick  called, 
and  one  came  limping  and  helped  him  to 
his  feet.  It  was  Billy  Ah-Leet.  He  passed 
an  arm  about  the  Factor.  The  Factor 
questioned  him  with  his  eyes.  And  Billy 
Ah-Leet  said  :  "  It  is  done.  Here  is  the 
place.  And  they  live.  The  three  men  live. 
They  have  seen  us.  Down  below  there — 
there  ! — they  come  to  meet  us  from  their 
winter  houses." 

The  Factor  looked.  He  saw  three  little 
figures  running,  falling,  waving  wild  hands 
of  greeting.  So  that  dream  had  not  come 
true.     They  had  won.     They  were  in  time. 

But  there  was  another  dream. 

He  looked  at  his  men.  Their  impassive 
dark  faces  fronted  him,  calm  as  stones.  The 
secrets  of  their  souls  were  hidden  as  though 
the  Nunsiack  rolled  over  them.  Bough  tools, 
roughly  shaped  to  finer  uses,  they  had  served 
him  well.  But  they  were  alien,  unknown. 
He  turned  to  Billy  Ah-Leet,  and  some- 
thing swelled  in  his  heart,  for  that  dark 
face  at  his  shoulder  was  scarred  from  brow 
to  chin. 

He  said  in  a  low  voice :  "  You  have 
fought.  With  whom  ?  There  are  three 
who  come  to  meet  us,  that  we  have  saved, 
but  we  are  only  five.  Where  is  the  other  ? 
Where  is  John  Moisie,  your  friend  ?  " 

From  the  agate-hard  savage  eyes  looked 
for  one  instant  the  soul — the  soul  of  all 
manhood  that  suffers  for  the  highest  thing 
it  knows.  Then  the  door  shut  again.  Billy 
Ah-Leet  turned  away,  saying  briefly :  "  No 
touched  urn." 
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Then  McKifctrick  did  a  curious  thing.  He 
drew  himself  up  and  gravely,  formally,  lie 
saluted  Billy  Ah-Leet— saluted  the  spirit  of 
it,  which  is  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  to  which 
all  duty  and  all  discipline  are  but  stepping- 
stones. 


There  were  tears  again  in  his  eyes  as  he 
went  on  to  meet  those  three  who  ran  to  him, 
crying  and  shouting  with  joy,  over  the 
frozen  shingle,  and  behind  him  his  sledge- 
party  began  to  unpack  the  supplies  for  the 
return  journey. 


A    NATURE-LOVER    PASSES. 


In  certain  parts  of  the  world  the  custom  still  prevails  of  telling 
the  bees  that  a  member  of  the  family  has  died. 

BEES,  go  tell  the  things  he  treasured-^ 
Oak  and  grass  and  violet- 
That  although  his  life  was  measured, 
He  is  with  them  yet ! 

Tell  the  wild  rose  and  the  clover 
That  the  earth  has  made  him  over ! 
Tell  the  lilting,  loitering  stream 
He  is  sharer  of  its  dream  1 
Whisper  to  the  April  wood 
Of  his  blending  in  its  mood! 
Tell  the  wind  his  spirit  flows 
In  whatever  path  it  blows! 
Tell  the  thrush  it  draws  its  art 
From  the  rapture  of  his  heart! 
Bees,  to  his  green  shelter  bring 
All  of  earth's  bright  gossiping:— 
Tales  of  feather,  flower,  or  fur, 
Sap  upmounting,  wings  astir! 

Now  we  may  no  more  attend  him, 

Bid  his  loved  wild  things  befriend  him  ! 

DANIEL  HENDERSON. 
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FOR  many  generations  London  has  been 
possessed  of  educational  institutions 
of  high  repute,  some  of  which  have 
been  of  university  standing.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  year  1900  that  these 
institutions  were  brought  together  in  an 
academic  system  providing  "  a  common 
government  and  the  protection  of  an 
honourable  Chanoellor." 

The  beginning  that  was  made  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham's  foundation  in  1548  of 
seven  professorships  of  Divinity,  Music, 
Astronomy,  Geometry,  Law,  Physic,  and 
Rhetoric,  might  have  led,  under  different 
circumstances,  to  the  creation  of  a  university 
in  London.     That  foundation  has  provided 


Gresham  College,  at  which  courses  of 
lectures  are  delivered  by  the  respective 
professors  from  year  to  year.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  business  of  this  article  to  set 
out  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  foundation  to  provide  a  university 
in  London.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  it 
here,  to  explain  the  existence  of  Gresham 
College,  and  to  point  out  that,  although 
attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  thai 
foundation  into  the  general  university  system 
of  London,  they  have  not  met  with  success. 

The  movement  for  the  provision  of  a 
university  in  London  that  was  begun  in 
1825  by  the  poet  Thomas  Campbell  has 
been  referred   to  in  a   former  number  of 
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The  Windsor  Magazine,  dealing  with  tile 
history  of  University  College.  The  pro- 
moters of  what  is  now  known  as  University 
College  presented  a  petition  for  a  charter 
ot  incorporation  in  1831.  This  petition 
received  the  approval  of  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  but  the  granting  of  it  was 
prevented  by  the  opposition  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  desired 
that  the  new  university  should  be  restrained 
from  granting  degrees.  The  question  was 
raised  again  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1833,  and  a  large  majority  voted  in  favour 
of    the    granting   of    the   charter.      A  new 


for  London.  King's  College  was  founded 
by  those  who  thought  that  university 
teaching  should  be  associated  with  the 
"  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  as 
the  same  are  inculcated  by  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland." 

After  protracted  negotiations  a  scheme 
was  devised  for  the  institution  of  an  entirely 
separate  and  independent  body,  to  be  called 
"The  University  of  London,"  to  confer 
degrees  upon  men  who  produced  satisfactory 
certificates  of  study  from  one  of  the  affiliated 
colleges  of  the  university.  The  council  of 
the   institution   founded   by  the   efforts  of 
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application  was  made  in  1834  to  the  Hqme 
Department,  for  the  determination  of  the 
Crown.  The  ancient  universities  renewed 
their  opposition,  and  received  support  from 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  City  of 
London  sent  up  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
charter. 

In  the  same  year  (1834)  the  Bill, 
which  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  degrees 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  Meanwhile,  by  the 
foundation  of  King's  College  in  August, 
1829,  a  new  element  had  been  introduced 
into  the  question  of  providing  a  university 


Thomas  Campbell  and  Mr.  Brougham 
ultimately  assented  to  this  scheme,  thereby 
surrendering  to  the  new  examining  body 
the  title  of  "  The  University  of  London," 
and  receiving  in  its  place  the  title  of 
"  University  College,  London." 

University   College   and   King's 
together     with     certain     medical 
became  the   first   affiliated   colleges 
examining  university. 

TwTo  charters  were  accordingly  granted  on 
November  28,  1836,  the  one  constituting 
the  new  examining  body  as  "  The  University 
of  London,"  the  other  incorporating  the 
proprietors    and    donors    of    the    teaching 


College, 
schools, 
of    the 
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institution  under  the  name  of  "  University 
College,  London."  Thus  the  University  of 
London  grew  out  of  the  original  teaching 
institution,  and  was  "only  the  superstruc- 
ture of  which  University  College  was  the 
foundation."'"" 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
thus  established  had  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees  and  also  of  determining  the  courses 
of  instruction  to  be  followed  by  candidates 
for  degrees  in  the  institutions  authorised  to 
grant  certificates  of  having  there  completed 
a  course.  The  Senate,  however,  did  not 
exercise  the  power  of  determining  courses 
of    instruction.        A    certificate     was     re- 


significance,  because  the  institutions  granting 
these  certificates  had  no  course  of  instruction 
determined  for  them,  and  because  they  were 
"  of  very  varying  degrees  of  academic 
standing  and  of  very  unequal  educational 
equipment."  By  the  indiscriminate  admis- 
sion of  institutions  to  the  list  of  those  that 
could  grant  certificates,  the  relation  of  the 
University  to  teaching  institutions  became 
anomalous  and  especially  unjust  to  the  great 
teaching  colleges  in  London,  which  from  the 
time  of  their  foundation  had  endeavoured 
to  uphold  a  high  standard  of  university 
teaching  and  research. 

In     practice,    therefore,     by    1850     the 
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quired  by  the  University  from  each  can- 
didate for  examination  for  degrees.  "  of 
having  been  a  student  during  two  years  at 
one  of  such  institutions."  At  first  the  list 
of  institutions  wras  a  small  one,  and  cer- 
tificates of  study  appear  to  have  been  given 
under  fairly  uniform  conditions  ;  but  little 
by  little  the  list  of  institutions  was  increased. 
Ultimately  it  included  colleges  and  seminaries 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  many  of  which 
were  not  university  institutions,  but  were 
merely  secondary  schools.  The  certificate 
required  by  the  University  thus  gradually 
ceased   to    have     any    definite    educational 

*  See  the  speech  of   Sir  John  Shaw  Lefevre  at  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  1855-06. 


University  had  by  its  own  action  destroyed 
the  meaning  of  the  certificate  of  student- 
ship ;  the  only  guarantee  of  a  candidate's 
studentship  that  remained  was  that  afforded 
by  his  ability  to  pass  the  examinations  of  the 
University.  This  state  of  things  led  ulti- 
mately to  the  separation  of  the  University 
from  its  affiliated  institutions.  This  separa- 
tion was  not  achieved  without  considerable 
opposition  ;  the  graduates  protested,  and  so 
did  the  more  important  of  the  affiliated 
institutions.  The  Senate  of  University 
College  drew  up  a  remarkable  memorandum, 
setting  forth  the  true  meaning  of  university 
education,  and  showing  clearly  the  relation 
that  examination  should  hold  to  teaching. 
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Notwithstanding  these  protests,  a  new 
charter  was  obtained  in  1858.  Under  that 
charter  the  connection  of  the  University 
with  the  affiliated  colleges  was  abolished  ; 
the  Senate  was  empowered  to  dispense  with 
certificates  of  studentship,  and  to  admit 
candidates  without  certificate  to  all  its 
examinations,  except  examinations  for 
degrees  in  medicine.  For  medical  degrees, 
evidence  of  attendance  at  some  recognised 
medical  institution  was  still  required,  as  the 
medical  degrees  of  the  University  afforded, 
by  the  statute  of  1854,  the  right  to  the 
"  practice  of  physic." 

.  By  the  charter  of  1858  the  graduates 
were  admitted  as  part  of  the  corporate  body 
of  the  University,  and  obtained  the  right  to 
assemble  in  Convocation. 

The  University  continued  to  act  under 
this  constitution,  with  slight  modifications — 
which  will  be  referred  to  below — until  1900, 
although  the  charter  of  1858  was  replaced 
by  a  charter  dated  January  6,  1863. 
This  charter  differed  from  that  of  1858  in 
that  it  empowered  the  Senate  to  confer  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  in  Surgery. 

The  developments  that  immediately 
followed  at  this  time  were  connected  with 
the  admission  of  women.  A  supplementary 
charter,  giving  power  to  institute  special 
examinations  for  women,  was  obtained  in 
1867.  Under  this  charter  schemes  of 
examinations  specially  devised  for  women 
were  drafted,  but  the  number  of  candidates 
entering  for  them  was  *'  small.  Ultimately  a 
further  supplemental  charter  was  granted 
in  1878,  under  which  every  degree,  honour, 
and  prize  awarded  by  the  University  was 
made  open  to  both  sexes  on  terms  of 
equality. 

The  charter  of  1867  also  gave  the 
graduates  the  right  to  send  a  representative 
to  Parliament. 

The  University  of  London,  under  the 
constitution  that  subsisted  until  1900,  was 
financially  a  Government  Department,  paying 
into  the  Treasury  its  receipts  and  receiving 
thereout  grants  for  its  expenses.  It  was 
housed  from  1836  to  1853  in  Somerset 
House,  and  from  1853  to  1855  in  Marl- 
borough House,  examining  rooms  being 
provided  from  time  to  *  time  at  Burlington 
House.  From  1855  to  1870  the  University 
was  housed  in  rooms  at  Burlington  House, 
until,  in  1870,  a  new  building  was  provided 
in  Burlington  Gardens.  This  building  was 
opened  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Yictoria  ;  the 
University  remained  in  occupation  of  it 
until  its  removal  to  the  Imperial  Institute 


buildings   at   South   Kensington   in   March 
1900. 

The  examinations  organised  by  the 
University  included  subjects  for  which  the 
older  universities  had  either  made  little  or 
no  provision,  such  as  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Modern  Languages,  and  the 
whole  range  of  subjects  now  included  within 
the  Faculty  of  Science  ;  but  there  was  no 
machinery  for  keeping  the  examinations  of 
the  University  in  touch  with  the  progress 
of  learning.  There  were  no  Boards  of 
Studies,  and  the  University  had  no  con- 
nection with  teaching  institutions,  except 
the  purely  formal  one  in  Medicine,  which 
consisted  merely  in  accepting  from  them 
certificates  of  study.  The  work  and  pro- 
gress of  the  London  colleges  was  seriously 
hampered  by  this  condition  of  affairs. 

The  growth  of  the  various  university 
colleges  in  the  provinces — foremost  among 
them  Owens  College,  Manchester — further 
helped  to  indicate  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  constitution  and  organisation  of  the 
University  of  London.  These  colleges 
speedily  realised  that  the  effectiveness  of 
their  teaching  and  their  power  of  promoting 
new  knowledge  was  hampered  by  the 
examinations  of  the  University  of  London, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  any  definite  relation 
between  those  examinations  and  properly 
organised  university  courses.  The  aims 
and  ideals  of  university  teachers  were 
found  to  be  at  variance  with  examination 
schedules  drawn  up  by  persons  many  of 
whom  were  unconnected  with  teaching. 

The  need  for  greater  provision  for 
university  education  expressed  itself  in 
various  forms  in  the  late  'seventies  and  the 
early  'eighties  of  the  last  century.  Liverpool 
founded  a  University  College  in  1878,  and 
the  university  movement  in  the  North  was 
sufficiently  organised  by  1880  to  secure  the 
foundation  of  the  Yictoria  University  of 
Manchester.  From  this  time  onwards  the 
university  movement  grewT  throughout  the 
country  with  remarkable  rapidity.  It  was 
recognised  that  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  had  played  their  part 
"  as  affording  an  incentive  to 'diligent  study 
on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  students," 
and  that  "  many  who  had  no  other  guide  " 
had  "  profited  by  the  definite  direction  given 
to  their  studies  by  the  syllabuses  of  require- 
ments set  out  by  the  University  in  con- 
nection with  its  various  examinations  "  (see 
Dr.  G .  Carey  Foster's  "  History  of  University 
College").  As  each  of  the  provincial 
university  colleges  grew  strong,  a  claim  was 
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made  for  full  university  powers,  in  order  that 
teaching  and  examining  should  hold  their 
proper  relationship. 

Meanwhile  the  development  of  university 
teaching  in  London  was  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  the  body  bearing  the  title  "  The 
University  of  London "  exercised  only  one 
university  function,  that  of  examining,  and 
that  function  was,  by  its  very  nature,  not 
limited  to  London. 

This  movement  led  to  the  formation  in 
1884  of  an  association  under  the  name  of 
"The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  a 
Teaching  University  for  London."  It  was 
largely  guided  by  Sir  George  Young,  Bart., 


Science   and   Medicine,   and    to   add    other 
Faculties. 

These  petitions  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Royal  Commission  that  was  presided  over 
by  Lord  Selbome.  Lord  Selborne's  Com- 
mission was  unanimous  in  the  view  that  a 
university  with  teaching  powers  was  needed 
for  London.  The  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission suggested  that  there  should  be  one 
university,  combining  the  teaching  and 
examining  functions.  A  minority,  including 
Sir  William  Thomson  (afterwards  Lord 
Kelvin),  Professor  Stokes,  and  Dr.  Welldon, 
expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  the  functions 
of  a  teaching  university  could  be  combined 
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•and  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson.  This 
Association  succeeded  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  defects  of  university  organisation  in 
London,  and  from  it  sprang  most  of  the 
subsequent  movements.  There  followed  two 
important  petitions  :  one,  promoted  by  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
praying  that  they  should  be  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Senate  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,"  with  power  to  grant  degrees 
in.  Medicine  anl  Surgery;  ihe  other,  from 
University  and  King's  Colleges,  praying  for 
a  charter  for  a  body  of  persons  to  be 
incorporated  to  form  a  University  in  and 
for  the  London  district,  with  power  to 
grant   degrees   in    the    Faculties    of    Arts, 


with  those  of  an  examining  university,  and 
stated  that  they  would  have  preferred  the 
establishment  of  a  new  teaching  university 
for  London,  leaving  the  old  university  to 
discharge  its  widely  extended  examining 
functions.  The  Senate  of  the  University 
then  attempted  to  provide  for  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  University  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  report  of  Lord  Selborne's 
Commission,  but  the  scheme  of  the  Senate 
was  rejected  by  Convocation. 

The  petition  of  University  and  King's 
Colleges  was  then  revived  in  the  form  of  a 
draft  charter  for  the  constitution  of  a  second 
university  to  be  entitled  "  The  Gresham 
University  of  London."      This  led  to  the 
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appointment  of  yet  another  Commission, 
known  as  "The  Gresham  Commission," 
which  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Cowper. 
The  Gresham  Commission  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  establishment  of  a  teaching 
university  for  London  could  be  best  carried 
out  by  reconstituting-  the  existing  university. 
Their  report  was  issued  in  1894. 

After  four  years  of  discussion  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1898,  giving  to  the  University  of 
London  its  present  constitution.  Under 
that  constitution  provision  is  made  for  the 
continuation  of  the  examining  work,  inde- 
pendent of  place  or  manner  of  teaching,  by 
the  Senate  with  the  help  of  the  Council  for 
External  Students,  and  the  teaching  work 
of  the  University  is  provided  for  through 
the  Academic  Council ;  but  all  executive 
functions  are  reserved  for  the  Senate.  The 
Faculties  are  in  the  main  electoral  boards, 
existing  for  the  purpose  of  electing  members 
of  the  Senate.  Advice  as  to  examination 
schedules  is  given  to  the  Council  for 
External  Students,  and  advice  as  to  courses 
of  study  is  given  to  the  Academic  Council 
by  the  Boards  of  Studies. 

The  institutions  of  university  rank  in 
London  were  by  the  Act  of  1898  made 
"  schools "  of  the  University.  University 
and  King's  Colleges  were  given  direct  repre- 
sentation on  the  Senate.  In  this  way  it  was 
hoped  to  secure  an  academic  organisation 
and  to  provide  unity  of  university  teaching 
in  London. 

The  Act  of  1898  took  effect  in  1900. 
The  reconstituted  University  began  its  career 
with  the  power  to  appoint  professors  or 
other  teachers,  whether  attached  to  one  of 
the  "schools"  of  the  University  or  other- 
wise, but  it  had  no  means,  other  than  those 
already  in  existence  at  the  colleges,  for 
developing  its  work.  Those  responsible 
for  the  management  of  University  College 
at  once  realised  that  the  aims  of  the  founders 
of  that  College  could  best  be  carried  out  to 
their  full  completion  by  incorporating  the 
College  in  the  University.  Negotiations 
were  entered  into,  and  University  College 
was  incorporated  in  the  University  in  1907. 
King's  College  followed  suit,  and  was, 
incorporated  in  1909. 

The  experience  of  the  first  seven  years' 
work  of  the  new  constitution  showed  that 
it  was  seriously  defective  in  many  respects. 
The  concentration  of  executive  powers 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  led  to 
undue  delays.  The  functions  of  the  Council 
for  External  Students  and  of  the  Academic 
Council    were    not    sufficiently    delimited. 


The  hopes  that  were  entertained  in  1900  of 
an  effective  result  from  the  new  constitution 
were  to  some  extent  disappointed.  The 
ineffectiveness  of  the  new  University 
machinery  for  the  purposes  for  which  it. 
was  intended  was  clearly  expressed  by  the 
refusal  of  the  promoters  of  the  Imperial 
College  of  Science  and  Technology  to 
incorporate  that  College  in  the  University. 
Provision  was,  however,  made  in  the  charter 
of  the  Imperial  College  for  it  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  first  instance  as  a  "  school "  of 
the  University  of  London,  with  an  indication 
that  it  may  hereafter  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  University  of  London. 

The  realisation  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
present  constitution  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Royal  Commission  in  1909,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Haldane. 
That  Commission  issued  its  report  in 
1913.  The  Board  of  Education  followed 
it  up  by  the  appointment  of  a  Depart- 
mental Committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  H.  Murray. 
The  reference  to  theDepartmental  Committee 
is  "  To  inquire  and  report,  after  consultation 
with  the  bodies  and  persons  concerned,  as  to 
the  steps  by  which  effect  shall  be  given 
to  the  scheme  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  University  Education  in 
London,  and  to  recommend  the  specific 
arrangements  and  provisions  which  may  be 
immediately  adopted  for  that  purpose,  and 
as  the  basis  of  the  necessary  legislation." 
The  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  provides 
for  a  large  and  representative  Court  as  the 
legislative  body  of  the  University  ;  for  a 
small  non-representative  Senate  to  act  as  the 
general  executive,  and  especially  as  the 
financial,  body ;  for  an  Academic  Council 
to  represent  the  combined  wisdom  of  the 
Faculties  ;  and  for  the  establishment  of 
Faculties  with  considerable  executive  func- 
tions. With  a  constitution  of  this  kind, 
professors,  readers,  and  other  teachers, 
who  do  the  real  work  of  the  University, 
should  obtain  their  proper  share  of  effective 
influence. 

The  scheme  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  quarter  "  by  bringing 
the  constituent  colleges  and  University 
departments  as  far  as  possible  together  in 
one  district,  and  grouping  them  round  the 
central  buildings  of  the  University."  This 
seems  desirable  in  the  interests  of  efficiency 
and  economy,  for  a  university,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  made  out  of 
colleges  and  institutions  scattered   all  over 
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the  County  of  London  and  often  separated 
by  many  miles.  The  Commissioners  agreed 
that  all  the  institutions  connected  with  the 
University  cannot  be  gathered  into  one 
quarter  ;  but  with  the  establishment  of  a 
University  quarter,  colleges  and  institutions 
that  are  now  too  far  separated  to  work 
together  can,  as  opportunity  offers,  be  brought 
together.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  be- 
ginning of  a  university  organisation  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  London  be  made.  Plans 
must  be  made  now  that  will  permit  of 
growth.  Moreover ,  the  University  of  London 
must  be  a  place  with  a  visible  and  impressive 
quarter  of  its  own,  if  it  is  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  and  if  it  is  to 
exert  the  humanising  influence  that  is  the 
right  of  the  University  of  the  capital  of  the 
Empire.  The  distinguished  president  of  a 
university  in  the  United  States  of  America 
described  the  present  condition  as  the 
"  disjecta  membra  of  a  giant  in  consequence 
weak  and  powerless,"  and  exhorted  those 
responsible  to  take  the  opportunity  to  bring 
the  disjecta  membra  together  and  make  a 
veritable  giant  in  strength  and  power.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  facilities  for  reaching 
Central  London  from  all  parts  have  already 
removed  all  difficulties — at  all  events,  for  the 
day  student — in  the  matter  of  easy  and  quick 
access  to  a  university  quarter  in  a  central 
position  in  London. 

While  in  its  main  features  the  report  of 
the  Commission  is  generally  acceptable  to 
those  concerned  with  university  education 
in  London,  there  is  a  desire  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  many  of  its  details. 

On  the  outbreak  of  War  the  Departmental 
Committee  suspended  its  operations.  The 
Committee  is,  however,  still  in  being.  Now 
that  hostilities  have  been  suspended,  it  may 
be  expected  to  resume  its  work. 

The  feeling  has  been  widely  expressed  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  abolition 
of  the  external,  or  purely  examining,  side 
of  the  University.  What  has  become 
abundantly  clear  is  that  the  teaching  and 
research  side  of  the  University  and  the 
external  examining  side  must  each  have 
Home  Rule,  while  remaining  united  under 
the  Court  and  the  Senate. 

The  constitution  of  the  University  is  thus 
still  in  the  melting-pot. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  a  defective  con- 
stitution, and  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties, 
such  as  the  distances  that  separate  its 
institutions,  the  imperfection  of  the  University 
headquarters,  located  in  a  part  only  of  the 
Imperial   Institute   buildings,    progress   has 


been  made.  The  funds,  buildings,  and 
equipment  of  many  of  the  colleges  have 
been  largely  increased  by  private  benefactions. 
This  is  most  notably  the  case  with  University 
College,  where  the  buildings  have  been 
nearly  doubled  in  size  during  the  fourteen 
years  preceding  the  War ;  with  Bed  ford  College 
for  Women,  which  has  been  provided  with 
a  new  site  and  entirely  new  buildings  on 
the  edge  of  Regent's  Park  ;  and  with  the 
Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology. 
King's  College  has  been  to  a  large  extent 
reorganised,  and  the  Women's  Department, 
until  lately  separately  housed  at  Kensington, 
has  been  united  with  the  main  College  in  the 
Strand,  the  Department  of  Home  Science  alone 
remaining  at  Campden  Hill,  in  new  build- 
ings that  have  been  specially  provided  for  it. 
The  housing  and  equipment  of  many  of  the 
medical  schools  have  been  considerably  im- 
proved. The  Faculty  of  Laws  has  been 
reorganised  so  as  to  provide  a  single  effective 
law  school  in  place  of  three  competing  ones. 
The  activity  of  the  University  is  indicated 
in  many  other  ways,  notably  by  the  growth 
of  its  extension  work  and  of  the  tutorial 
classes  for  working  people. 

The  London  County  Council  has  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  University  with  funds,  which 
have  enabled  it  to  found  new  professorships 
and  to  strengthen  the  teaching  in  various 
ways.  A  new  building  has  been  provided 
by  an  anonymous  benefactor  for  the  teaching 
of  architecture,  and  the  two  schools  of  archi- 
tecture hitherto  separately  conducted  at 
University  College  and  King's  College  have 
been  concentrated  at  the  former. 

The  School  of  Oriental  Studies,  combining 
the  schools  hitherto  separately  conducted  at 
the  two  Colleges,  has  been  founded  and 
opened  during  the  War.  It  is  housed  in  the 
building  previously  known  as  the  London 
Institution,  at  Finsbury  Circus. 

The  foundation  of  the  Officers  Training 
Corps  enabled  the  students  to  combine  for 
this  important  national  purpose,  and  the 
University  of  London  contingent  was,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  War,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country,  being  about  1,000  strong. 
Upwards  of  10,000  graduates  and  students 
of  the  University  have  been  on  active 
service  during  the  War.  As  the  outcome 
of  this  interest  in  military  affairs,  military 
science  is  now  one  of  the  subjects  within 
the  University,  and  can  be  taken  as  a  subject 
for  a  pass  degree. 

The  general  students'  activities  were 
organised  and  many  University  societies 
formed  between  1900  and  1914.     The  War 
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checked  them,  but  there  are  now  signs  of 
renewed  activity  since  the  return  of  men 
from  the  War.  A  University  club,  with 
its  home  in  Gower  Street,  was  opened  in 
1914,  and  has  already  contributed  much  to 
corporate  unity. 

Benefactions  have  been  received  from  many 
of  the  City  Companies,  notably  from  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany, and  the  Carpenters'  Company.  Im- 
portant bequests  have  enabled  the  University 
to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  new 
developments.  Among  these  should  be 
specially  noted  the  bequest  of  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Galton  for  the  foundation  of  a  chair 
in  eugenics. 

During  the  War,  while  carrying  on 
teaching  for  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  students,  the  University  turned  all  its 
research  activities  in  directions  likely  to 
help  the  War.  Lands  and  buildings  were 
largely  devoted  to  war  purposes.  The 
Aeronautical  Inspection  Department,  the 
Munitions  Invention  Department,  the  Anti- 
Gas  Department,  to  name  only  a  few,  were 
all  provided  with  laboratories  by  the 
University.  New  developments  were  in- 
evitably checked,  especially  those  that 
required  new  buildings.  It  was  found 
possible,  however,  to  carry  through  the 
plans  for  the  development  of  teaching 
and  research  in  some  modern  languages  and 
literatures.  A  School  of  Slavonic  Languages 
was  organised  at  King's  College  ;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Italian  at  University  College  was 
endowed  and  staffed  with  a  Professor,  a 
Reader,  and  an  Assistant,  in  addition  to 
the  Barlow  Lecturer  in  Dante.  Chairs  in 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  Scandi- 
navian Languages  have  likewise  .  been 
founded.  In  connection  with  the  Scandi- 
navian Chair  there  are  lectureships  in 
Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish.  There  is 
a  new  and  important  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Faculty  of  Commerce, 
the  headquarters  of  which  will  be  the 
School  of  Economics. 

The  total  number  of  internal  students 
—i.e.,  students  taught  and  trained  by  the 


University — in  1913-14  was  4,888 ;  there  were 
1,807  candidates  for  degrees,  900  being 
internal  and  907  external.  Since  the 
armistice  students  have  been  returning  and 
entering  in  large  numbers.  Many  of  the 
colleges  are  as  full — some  fuller — as  they 
were  in  pre- War  days.  The  roll  includes 
men  from  all  the  Overseas  Dominions, 
some  five  hundred  American  soldier- 
students,  and  about  two  hundred  from 
the  countries  of  our  Allies.  There  are 
many  plans  for  interchange  of  students 
and  interchange  of  professors,  as  aids  to 
learning  and  research,  as  well  as  to  real 
understanding,  by  which  alone  the  peace  of 
the  world  can  be  secured.  The  entry  for 
the  session  opening  in  October,  as  this 
article  goes  to  press,  exceeds  already  all 
previous  records.  The  need  for  development 
is  great.  New  buildings,  more  equipment, 
larger  funds  for  teaching  and  research  staffs, 
are  urgently  needed  if  the  University  is  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  time.  To  be  content 
with  what  sufficed  in  1914  is  to  miss  the 
new  spirit  that  the  War  has  created.  This 
is  especially  so  in  regard  to  post-graduate 
work  and  research.  The  organisation  of 
training  in  research  methods  is  well  in 
hand,  and  the  proposal  to  establish  a  new 
degree — doctor  philosophise — is  the  natural 
sequel. 

There  is  thus  no  doubt  of  the  need  of  a 
strong  university  in  London.  There  are 
sound  foundations  to  build  upon  and  well- 
established  traditions  to  maintain.  A  new 
and  better  constitution,  giving  to  the  pro- 
fessors, readers,  and  other  teachers  their  full 
influence  in  university  affairs,  should  secure 
for  the  capital  of  the  Empire  the  university 
it  needs. 

If  all  the  requirements  are  to  be  met,  the 
aid  of  private  benefactors  should  be  obtained 
still  more  extensively  than  in  the  past. 
Modern  conditions,  however,  make  it  im- 
possible for  private  benefactors  to  meet  all 
the  needs.  The  Imperial  Government,  the 
London  County  Council,  and  the  Councils 
of  the  Home  Counties  must  each  contribute 
to  this  important  national  and  Imperial  work. 


THE   WAYFARERS 


By  A.    M.    BURRAGE 

Illustrated  by  Kay  Edmunds 


A  SI  entered,  I  saw  the  girl  in  grey  tweeds 
f\  sitting  at  the  great  table  in  the  centre, 
"^  with  her  back  towards  me.  My  first 
instinct  was  to  take  flight,  surrounded  by  a 
pink  aura  of  confusion.  However,  she  must 
have  seen  me  as  soon  as  I  saw  her,  for  she 
sat  facing  a  great  gilt-framed  mirror  that 
hung  over  the  mantelpiece.  Moreover,  the 
steak  I  had  ordered  from  the  bar  steamed 
temptingly  on  its  little  Sheffield-plate  dish. 

To  want  to  know  a  girl  and  to  make 
pleasant  and  not  too  obvious  overtures  to 
her,  belong  to  every  man's  code,  but  no 
decent  man  likes  to  fancy  himself  portrayed 
in  the  light  of  a  persecutor  of  defenceless 
women.  For  the  past  week  I  had  been  on 
the  tramp,  and  for  the  latter  four  days  the 
girl  in  grey  tweeds  and  I  had  been  trying  in 
vain  to  dodge  each  other. 

Well,  perhaps  not  quite  for  the  last  four 
days.  On  the  first  day  I  had  circled  her 
acquaintance  and  allowed  her  to  see  as 
much.  She  had  been  rather  less  cordial 
than  a  snowdrift,  and  after  that  I  had  done 
my  best  to  assist  her  in  dodging  me. 
Obviously  she,  too,  was  on  a  walking  tour, 
and  we  seemed  to  be  using  the  same  roads 
and  covering  the  same  distance  each  day. 

In  the  last  three  days  I  had  striven 
manfully  to  keep  out  of  her  way,  but  Fate 
had  it  otherwise.  If  I  took  a  byway  or 
bridle-path,  I  was  sure  to  overtake  her 
resting.  If  I  spent  a  night  in  a  remote 
village,  I  met  her  next  morning  in  the  post- 
office.  She  had  allowed  me  to  see,  by  her 
manner,  how  little  she  supposed  my  constant 
reappearance  to  be  accidental.  What  was 
worse,  she  had  the  knack  of  making  me  feel 
myself  to  be  all  she  thought  me. 

Now  here  was  I  about  to  eat  my  lunch  in 
the  coffee-room  of  a  dear  old  coaching  inn 
in  a  small  town  on  the  Exehester  Road,  and 
there  was  she  already  at  the  table.  More- 
over, the  wretched  waiter  had  laid  my  cover 
close  at  her  right  hand.  To  fly  would  have 
been  absurd ;  to  remain  was  going  to  be  jolly 
uncomfortable. 


As  I  sat  down,  the  old  waiter,  who  had 
followed  me  in,  dodged  around  me  with 
something  in  a  faded  leather  binding  which 
I  took  to  be  a  wine  list. 

"  I  shan't  want  that,  thanks,"  I  said. 
"  You  can  bring  me  a  bottle  of  Bass,  and 
another  one  ten  minutes  later,  and  another 
one  ten  minutes  after  that." 

The  old  man  looked  at  me  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes,  and,  as  I  unfolded  my 
table  napkin,  bent  over  me  insinuatingly. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  thought  perhaps 
you'd  like  to  know  ....  some  Burgundy, 
sir — very  fine  wine  ....  Out  of  the  late 
Archdeacon  Rydal's  cellars  ....  Manage- 
ment bought  it  when  he  died  ....  sixty 
years  old,  sir." 

"That's  not  very  old  for  an  archdeacon," 
I  said. 

"The    Burgundy,   sir.      I    thought    you 

might  be  interested " 

"  All  right,"  said  I ;  "  bring  a  bottle." 
The  old  villain  disappeared.  While  he 
was  gone,  the  girl  in  grey  tweed  did  not 
betray,  by  the  least  sign,  that  she  was  aware 
of  my  presence.  She  had  the  air  of  one 
bearing  some  annoyance — such  as  sitting  in 
a  draught — with  Christian  fortitude. 

She  was  a  pretty  girl — dark  and  pale,  with 
just  the  least  hint  of  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
She  had  big,  dark,  restful  eyes  veiled  by  long 
curled  lashes.  There  was  character  in  her 
face,  too,  and  I  caught  myself  regretting  that 
she  had  behaved  so  childishly  towards  me. 
After  all,  was  I  a  cad  or  an  ogre  ?  Were  not 
the  roads  of  England  as  free  to  me  as  to  her  ? 
She  had  no  sense  of  camaraderie.  She  held 
to  that  old-fashioned  insular  view  that  one's 
fellow-traveller  is  possibly  a  murderer  and 
probably  at  least  a  thief. 

The  waiter  reappeared,  bearing  with  him 
a  crusted  bottle,  which  he  inclined  over  my 
glass  with  an  air  almost  of  reverence.  I 
sipped  the  wine,  caught  his  eye,  and  smiled. 
It  was  liquid  poetry — pure  song  masquerading 
as  grape-juice. 

Now,  I   have  a  theory  about  that  wine... 
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For  half  a  century  it  had  stood  in  the 
archidiaconal  cellars.  For  half  a  century  it 
had  stood  within  the  precincts  and  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity.  Sanctity  includes  and 
even  suggests  righteous  wrath.  In  view  of 
what  followed,  it  is  well  to  have  that  in 
mind. 

By  all  the  rules  a  glass  should  have  helped 
me  to  view  the  world  and  my  erring  fellow- 
creatures  with  kindly  tolerance.  I  should 
have  thought  of  my  companion :  "  Poor 
wayward  child,  Jiow  little  she  knows  me  ! " 
Instead,  I  felt  within  me,  stronger  and 
stronger  each  succeeding  moment,  an 
emotion  which  the  wine  was  wont  to  evoke 
in  the  clerical  breast  when  heretics, 
republicans,  and  the  Salvation  Army  were 
under  discussion.  I  felt  towards  the  girl  at 
the  table  pure,  holy,  white-hot,  and  intense 
indignation. 

What  right  had  she  to  suppose  I  had  been 
following  her  ?  What  right  had  she  to 
suppose  me  a  common  cad  ?  What  right 
had  she  to  flaunt  her  indignation  with  me 
before  my  eyes  ?  It  would  serve  her  right 
if  I  proved  as  odious  and  obtrusive  as  her 
fancy  had  painted  me !  These  thoughts 
revolved  and  revolved  around  my  mind, 
yet  without  bitterness.  I  must  lay  stress 
on  the  pleasant  sense  of  virtue  mingled  with 
my  indignation.  And  there  she  sat,  eating 
plum  tart,  if  you  please,  for  all  the  world  as 
if  she  had  a  right  to  enjoy  it ! 

There  are  occasions  when  even  in  England 
stranger  is  permitted  to  address  stranger. 
While  I  sat  and  brooded  righteously  over 
my  wrongs,  one  of  these  occasions  arose. 

"  Excuse  me,"  I  said. 

She  directed  her  gaze  on  me.  "  Ah,"  her 
eyes  seemed  to  say,  "  so  the  brute  has  spoken 
at  last !  " 

"Is  there  anything,"  she  asked  coldly, 
"  that  you  wish  me  to  pass  you  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you.     I " 

"  Then," she  said  very  slowly  and  distinctly, 
"you  in  your  turn  must  excuse  me.  I  am 
not  in  the  mood  for  conversation." 

I  thought  things  that  can  only  be  expressed 
in  print  by  a  series  of  hyphens  and  notes  of 
exclamation. 

"  I  must  ask  your  pardon,"  I  said  just  as 
slowly  and  distinctly.  "  I  was  so  impatient 
as  to  be  about  to  start  a  little  small- talk 
about  the  wasp  which  you  will  presently 
swallow.  As  an  old  wasp-eater,  will  you 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  bite  it  well  in 
the  middle  ?  That  may  save  you  from  the 
disagreeable  and  possibly  fatal  results  of 
being  stung  in  the  throat." 


The  girl  set  down  her  fork,  on  which  was 
poised  a  small  piece  of  pie-crust  and  a  section 
of  plum.  From  under  the  plum  crawled  a 
wasp,  drenched  with  syrup,  and  gave  his 
soaked  wings  a  trial  flight  around  my  head, 
buzzing  rather  moodily,  as  if  considering  if 
I  were  worth  stinging. 

The  girl  turned  a  very  charming  crimson. 

"  I — you  must  think  me  very  rude,"  she 
said.  "I  am  so  sorry.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  warning  me.  I— I  should  not 
have  spoken  so  hastily." 

Now,  by  all  the  rules  of  the  game,  this 
ought  to  have  disarmed  me  and  started  a 
pleasant  conversation  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
late  archdeacon  must  have  entered  into  that 
wine.  I  answered  like  an  archdeacon — one 
of  the  thin,  iron-grey,  leathery  sort. 

"  Hasty  speech,"  said  I,  "  is  the  natural 
corollary  to  rash  judgment,  and  I  think  you 
have  not  been  just  to  me." 

Now,  that  sort  of  thing  may  sound  very 
well  from  a  clerical  gentleman  well  stricken 
in  years,  because  one  would  expect  him 
to  be  sententious  and  disapproving ;  but 
from  the  lips  of  a  young  man  it  must  have 
sounded  at  least  odd.  I  don't  mean  that 
the  Burgundy  had  upset  me  in  any  way, 
otherwise  I  should  have  had  too  much  sense 
to  tackle  a  word  like  corollary. 

She  withdrew  her  gaze  from  me,  still 
red  and  abashed.  I  read  her  thoughts, 
which  shaped  themselves  into  the  one  word 

"  Pier  T  " 

"  For  the  last  four  days,"  I  went  on 
relentlessly,  "  chance  has  thrown  us  together, 
and  I  have  been  doing  my  utmost  to  avoid 
you."  ("  Pig  !  ")  "  On  the  first  day  I  own 
I  tried  to  get  into  conversation  with  you.  I 
thought :  Here  were  we  both  obviously  on  a 
walking  tour,  so  what  harm  if  we  beguiled 
the  way  by  talking  ?  However,  you  had 
othe^r  views,  and  since  then  I  have  honestly 
striven  to  do  what  you  wished  me  to  do — ■ 
that  is,  to  keep  out  of  your  way.  I  have 
taken  every  road  I  was  quite  sure  you  would 
not  take,  only  to  find  you  at  the  end  of  the 
stage.  I  hope  in  future  you  will  pay  me 
the  compliment  of  believing  that  I  had  no 
wish  to  annoy  you,  and  that  these  constant 
encounters  have  been  accidental.  If  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  in  which 
direction  you  are  making,  I  will  go  another 
way.  I  can  promise  that  without  incon- 
venience to  myself,  since  I  have  no  definite 
plans." 

"  I  am  going,"  she  answered  briefly, 
"straight  down  the  Exchester  Eoad." 

Well,  That,  as  the  saying  rms  it,  was  That, 
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II. 

I  spent  an  hour  or  two  pottering  around 
the  old  town,  where  there  was  really  plenty 
to  see.  There  was  an  old  Cloth  Hall,  of 
which  they  seemed  rather  proud,  for  it 
figured  on  countless  picture  postcards.  There 
was  an  old  church  much  frequented  by 
brass-rubbers,  with  stocks  outside  where  the 
stranger  "without  visible  means"  was  at 
one  period  accommodated.  There  was  also 
a  ducking-chair,  reserved,  I  understood,  for 
the  use  of  mediaeval  ladies  whose  zeal  in 
imparting  discipline  to  their  husbands  outran 


cooked  meat  museum — I  believe  the  technical 
name  is  ham  and  beef  shop,  but  it  was  full 
of  nameless  things  in  sausage  skins — to  cut 
me  some  sandwiches.  Then  I  set  off  down 
the  Exch ester  Road. 

Here  the  old-fashioned  writer  would  surely 


'  Ah,  the  brute  has  spoken  at  last ! '  " 


discretion.  For  the  rest,  it  was  one  of  those 
lazy  towns  whose  inhabitants  slept  through 
the  afternoons— the  human  sort  inside  their 
houses,  and  the  canine  sort  out  on  the 
pavements. 
Before  leaving,  I  induced  the  curator  of  a 


break  off  and  address  his  readers.  No,  gentle 
reader,  he  would  say,  have  no  fear.  You 
think  our  author  was  intent  upon  breaking 
faith  with  the  damsel  whom  he  had  promised 

not  to  follow ;  whereas,  to  the  contrary - 

But  we  anticipate. 
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Two  miles  out  of  the  town  I  took  the  first 
turning  that  seemed  to  promise  to  lead  any- 
where at  all.  Somehow,  things  were  not 
well  with  me,  and  such  righteous  wrath  as 
remained  in  my  composition  was  directed 
upon  myself.  A  pair  of  grey  eyes,  hurt, 
wistful,  angry,  all  at  the  same  time,  haunted 
me.     What  a  fool  I  had  been  ! 

After  all,  she  was  little  more  than  a  child, 
and  because  she  had  held  herself  aloof  from 
me,  was  that  to  her  discredit  ?  Surely  she 
was  typical  of  true  girlhood — a  stray  petal 
of  the  rose  of  Yesterday  blown  into  an  age 
when  privately-bred  young  women  dispensed 
with  introductions.  Oh,  yes,  I  hated  con- 
ventions when  they  were  a  barrier  between 
me  and  girls  whose  faces  attracted  me  for  a 
passing  while,  but  for  the  woman  who  was 
to  count  in  my  life  I  had  a  leaning  towards 
the  old-fashioned  sort. 

I  don't  pretend  that  I  loved  her — only 
the  most  imaginative  man  would  have  gone 
as  far  as  that — but  I  knew  that  here  was  a 
girl  whom  I  should  find  so  easily  lovable, 
one  who  could  inspire  and  return  something 
better  than  a  casual  friendship. 

Well,  I  had  had  my  chance  and  lost  it. 
So  anxious  had  I  been  to  impress  her  with 
the  idea  that  I  had  not  troubled  about  her, 
that  I  had  been  actually  offensive,  and  more 
particularly  in  my  tone  than  in  my  words. 
I  had  derived  a  certain  satisfaction  at  the 
time,  and  the  price  I  had  to  pay  was  in  a 
bitter  courage — a  memory  of  having  done 
ill,  of  having  lost  an  opportunity,  of  having 
said  things  which  could  not  be  unsaid. 
Henceforth,  perhaps  for  a  month  or  two, 
perhaps  for  longer,  I  should  see  her  dear 
little  oval  face  whenever  I  heard  sad  music. 

The  road  I  took  promised — on  several 
finger-posts — to  take  me  to  some  place  of 
which  I  had  not  previously  heard.  Kone 
of  these  finger-posts,  however,  recorded  the 
rules,  otherwise  I  suppose  no  one  would  ever 
have  attempted  to  get  there.  I  thought 
of  "  the  rolling  English  drunkard "  who 
made  "  the  rolling  English  road,"  and  of 
"the  day  we  went  to  Berwick  by  way 
of  Beachy  Head."  It  was  getting  towards 
evening  when  a  finger-post,  pointing  to  a 
footpath  across  fields,  announced  that  it  was 
a  "  bridle-path  to  Cowsbrook  Castle." 

I  edged  my  way  in  through  a  dropped 
gate  which  stood  ajar,  dragging  at  its  hinges, 
and  set  off  in  the  direction  indicated.  It 
seemed  a  pity  to  pass  so  near  a  castle — I 
didn't  quite  know  how  near — and  yet  not 
see  it.  Half  an  hour's  walk  through  fields 
of  pasture  and  harvest  brought  me  to  the 


foot  of  a  grassy  slope,  on  top  of  which  stood 
the  ruin. 

I  thought  at  first  that  the  place  was  in 
good  repair,  for  the  ivy-clad  battlemented 
tower  looked  solid  enough,  but  a  walk  round 
proved  otherwise.  Behind  the  keep  the  place 
had  crumbled  away.  However,  there  was 
something  to  see,  and  the  door  in  the  wall 
was  open,  so  I  toiled  up  the  hill. 

In  the  grim,  dark  interior  I  met  the  oldest 
man  I  had  ever  seen — evidently  the  caretaker 
— and  he  had  his  hat  on,  ready  to  go. 

I  didn't  ask  him  his  age,  but  he  must 
have  been  causing  the  spirit  of  Methuselah 
a  certain  anxiety  about  his  record.  If  he 
wasn't  five  or  six  hundred,  he  had  led  a  very 
fast  life  or  been  the  victim  of  a  lot  of  trouble. 
He  grew  a  white  beard  that  must  have  been 
a  great  protection  to  his  chest  in  the  cold 
weather,  and  only  his  eyes  and  nose  were 
visible  through  a  foaming  sea  of  white 
whisker.  He  remarked,  in  a  faint  mezzo- 
soprano,  on  the  clemency  of  the  weather. 

"  I  suppose  you're  just  going  ?  "  I  said. 

"  I  was  in  a  minnit  or  two,  ziir.  Ye  zee, 
my  gran'-darter's  youngest,  she  be  took 
mortial  poorly." 

"  Eight.  1  expect  I  can  see  all  I  want  to 
in  a  minute  or  two.    Do  you  live  near  here  ? " 

"  First  cottage,"  he  wheezed,  pointing  in 
the  direction  I  had  intended  to  take. 

"  What  is  there  to  see  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  There's  a  cellar,  zur.  Dungeons  be  bricked 
up.  And  there's  the  battlements  up  them 
stairs,  zur.  I  wouldn't  be  too  long,  zur,  in 
case  I  goes  and  locks  ye  in.  I  wouldn't  do 
that,  not  on  parpus,  zur,  but  my  memory  be 
tarrible  bad  these  days,  an'  I  forgets."  He 
broke  into  a  rather  ghastly  chuckle.  "  Once 
I  locks  in  a  lady  and  gen'leman,  accidental 
like.  Three  hours  they  was  'ere  afore  any- 
one came  past,  and  lucky  they  was,  in  a 
sense,  anyone  did  come  past.  They  carried 
on  dreadful  about  it,  but  I  don't  think  the 
gen'leman  really  minded,  becos  'e  give  me 
five  shilleen  on  the  sly  arterwards." 

I  looked  at  him  rather  severely.  A  man 
with  a  memory  like  that  was  a  public  danger. 
His  wits  were  not  at  all  perfect,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  he  had  established  in  his  mind  a 
dangerous  connection  between  locking  people 
in  and  receiving  five  shillings. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  "  can't  you  leave  me 
the  key,  and  I'll  promise  to  leave  it  at  your 
cottage  ?  " 

He  hesitated,  and,  perceiving  me  to  be 
feeling  for  loose  change,  succumbed. 

"  Very  well,  zur.  Tis  on  that  nail.  I'll 
leave  it  there  for  ye,  zur." 
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He  pointed  up  to  a  great  nail  in  the  wall, 
on  which  hung  a  key  about  as  long  as  a  small 
poker,  and  large  in  proportion.  I  should 
have  thought  it  would  have  taken  three  men 
and  a  boy  to  turn  it  in  a  lock,  but  White 
Whiskers  seemed  to  manage. 

Silver  changed  hands,  and  I  went  down  to 
inspect  the  cellars  by  the  light  of  matches. 
There  was  nothing  to  see  there  except  fungi 
and  spiders,  so  up  I  came  and  tried  the  spiral 
staircase — worn  inches  deep  in  the  middle  of 
each  step— leading  up  to  the  battlements, 
and  on  the  battlements  I  saw  what  I  least 
expected  to  see — a  figure  in  grey  tweeds 
turned  away  from  me  and  looking  out  over 
the  coloured  squares  of  the  fields. 

I  said— I  couldn't  help  it — "Sister  Anne, 
Sister  Anne !  Do  you  see  a  horseman 
coming,  Sister  Anne  ?  " 

She  turned  her  head,  saw  me,  and  started. 
"  Really,"  I  said,  "  really  you  can't  blame 

me  for  this.     You  told  me " 

"  I  know,"  she  interrupted,  "  I  know.  It's 
not  your  fault." 

"  I  hope,"  I  said,  "  I  may  call  it  my  good 
fortune.  I  have  been  wanting  to  apologise 
to  you  ever  since  lunch-time.     I  know  I  was 

an  awful  pig " 

"  You  weren't  at  all.  And- -and  I've  been 
wanting  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am.  I 
behaved   very   stupidly   in    supposing    that 

you After  all,  why  should  you  want 

to  follow  me  ?  " 

When  two  people  have  had  a  misunder- 
standing, and  then  blame  their  respective 
selves  to  each  other,  the  situation  is  at  least 
hopeful. 

"Well,"  said  I,  at  a  loss  for  the  moment, 
"  this  really  isn't  my  fault." 

"I  know,"  she  answered.  The  colour 
deepened  in  her  face,  but  she  looked  frankly 
into  my  eyes.  "  It's  mine,"  she  added. 
"  Yours.  But  how?" 
"I  told  you  I  was  going  straight  down 
the  Exchester  Road.  If  you  were  nice  you'd 
strike  off  in  some  other  direction,  and  I 
thought  this  was  the  most  likely.  If  you 
were  nasty,  you'd  be  on  your  way  to  Exchester 
by  now,  and  I  shouldn't  want  to  see  you. 
But,  as  you're  not  nasty,  here  you  are,  and  I 

can  say  how — how  sorry  I  am- " 

"  Please  !  "  I  begged.  "  These  are  coals  of 
fire,  and  I  haven't  my  asbestos  hat  with  me. 
And  it  isn't  fair  of  you." 

"I  know.  I'm  rather  stupid,"  she  went 
on,  "  and  not  like  other  girls.  I  was  brought 
up  at  a  country  rectory,  and— and  it  isn't 
easy  to  adapt  myself  to  the  way  other 
people Oh,  good  gracious  !  " 


"Pardon?" 

She  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  parapet  and 
leaned  over. 

"  Would  you  mind  shouting  ?  "  she  asked. 
"That's  the  old  caretaker  going.  I  believe 
he's  locked  us  in." 

"  It's  all  right,"  I  answered.  "  I  told  him  • 
to  leave  the  key.  Anyhow,  it  wouldn't  be 
much  use  shouting  to  him.  You've  got  to 
stand  over  him  and  practise  voice-production 
to  make  any  impression.  He  can  only  hear 
a  thunderstorm  through  an  ear-trumpet." 

She  laughed  lightly,  and  the  sound  of  it 
told  me  that  she  was  at  ease  with  me  and 
that  we  were  friends. 

■  "  I  wonder,"  I  said,  "  that  you  didn't  see 
me  coming  up  to  the  castle." 

"  I  was  reading,"  she  answered,  and  pointed 
to  a  book  which  lay  open  on  the  coping. 

"  All  the  same,"  I  exclaimed  suddenly,  as 
an  idea  struck  me,  "  I'll  go  down  and  see 
that  our  venerable  friend  has  left  the  key. 
He  told  me  he'd  locked  people  in  before,  in 
his  happy,  absent-minded  way,  and  somebody 
seems  to  have  been  so  ill  advised  as  to  tip 
him  afterwards." 

So  I  made  my  way  down  the  stairs,  and  at 
the  bottom  I  saw  what  I  had  hoped — I  mean 
feared — to  see :  the  great  door  was  closed,  and 
the  key  gone.  I  scrambled  up  to  the  top  again, 
and  broke  the  news  as  gently  as  I  could. 

III. 

She  exhibited  no  very  acute  emotion,  only 
she  asked  in  a  very  natural  tone — 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  We  must  wait  here,"  I  said,  "  until  some- 
body passes  within  hail." 

"  And  suppose  nobody  passes  ?  " 

"In  that  event,"  said  I,  "it  isn't  so 
desperate.  If  nobody  rescues  us  by  the  time 
it  gets  dark,  I'll  climb  down  the  ivy  to  that 
tree,  and  thence  to  the  ground." 

"I  couldn't  let  you  do  that — you  might 
break  your  neck." 

"  There  is  not,"  said  I,  "  the  least  chance 
of  getting  rid  of  me  in  that  way.  It's  quite 
a  simple  climb,  and  the  ivy's  as  strong  as  a 
fire-escape.  My  only  accomplishment  from 
earliest  boyhood  has  been  my  ability  to 
climb  like  a  cat.  I'd  do  it  now,  but  I'd 
rather  not,  unless  it's  necessary,  because " 

I  did  not  want  to  say, "  Because  I'd  sooner 
sit  here  and  talk  to  you,"  and  was  casting 
about  for  another  excuse,  when  she  said  — 

"  Because  of  your  clothes  ?     Of  course." 

"  So,"  said  I,  "  just  for  the  present  do  you 
mind  making  the  best  of  it,  on  the  off-chance 
that  somebody  passes  within  reasonable  time  ? 
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Will  you  consider  yourself  my  guest,  and  take 
a  seat  ?  " 

Laughing,  she  made  me  a  little  curtsey. 

"Are  you, then," she  said/' the  proprietor?" 

"Ay,  marry  !  Sir  Guido  du  Bois,  at  your 
service.  A  murrain  on  my  descendants  who 
change  the  name  to  Wood  and  christen  their 
first-born  Guy.  Lady  Matilda  de  Barbican, 
I  bid  you  welcome  to  my  poor  fare.  'Tis 
nought  but  a  stoup  of  water  and  sandwiches 
of  smoked  hog's  flesh.  Did  they  call  them 
sandwiches  in  the  Middle  Ages  ?  " 

I  set  down  my  small  store  of  provender, 
and  we  proceeded  to  eat. 

"  Is  your  name  really  Wood  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Sorry ;  and  Guy." 

"  Mine's  Hibbert— Blanche  Hibbert." 

"  Go  on." 

"  How  ?  " 

''You    know.     'At    the    age    of    seven- 


teen  7 " 

She  laughed.  "  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you  the  story  of  my  life.  I  did  mention  the 
country  rectory,  though,  didn't  I  ?  I  came 
up  to  Town,  during  the  War,  to  work  in  a 
Government  office,  and  I've  stopped  on  since. 
I'd  always  wanted  to  do  a  really  good  tramp, 
and  decided  I'd  spend  my  holiday  that  way 
this  year.  I  couldn't  get  another  girl  to 
come  with  me,  so  I  came  alone.  That's  all. 
It  isn't  much  of  a  story,  is  it  ?  " 

"  That's  only  the  synopsis  of  the  beginning 
of  a  story,"  I  said.  "It's  not  bad  for  a 
beginner,  though.     Shall  I  tell  you  mine  ?  " 

*'  Please." 

"  No,  I  won't — I'll  tell  you  ours." 

"  Ours  ?  " 

"  When  I  was  Sir  Guido  du  Bois  and  you 
were  Ladye  Blanche.  A  mediaeval  romance, 
copyright  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  fit  to  be  read 
by  everybody's  aunt.  Ready?  Off  !  Now  it 
came  to  pass  that  ye  good  knight  Sir  Guido 
du  Bois  returned  from  ye  wars  in  Flanders 
and  France  with  greate  eclat,  four  tunics, 
three  pairs  of  Bedford  cords,  and  a  gratuity, 
the  last-mentioned  of  which  liked  him  well. 
In  these  same  wars  he  had  borne  him  well, 
and  had  made  ye  enemy  run  so  fast  that, 
although  they  did  never  quite  catch  him, 
they  did  nearly.  And  when  he  had  rested 
him  a  while,  he  set  forth  upon  a  pilgrimage  to 
ye  tomb  of  Saint  Cuthbert  ye  Conchy.  And 
on  ye  way  he  did  meet  a  fair  maiden — to  wit, 
ye  Ladye  Blanche — and  he  did  bestow  upon 
her  ye  eye  which  is  not  called  sorrowful. 
Whereupon  ye  Ladye  Blanche  did  cry  fie 
upon  him  for  a  scurvy  varlet,  and  did  order 
her  bravoes  to  pursue  him  from  her  presence 
with  staves.    And  he  went — ay,  marry,  he 


went — because  he  was  too  good  a  knight  to 
bandy  words  with  fellows  who  carried  staves. 

"And  Sir  Guido  turned  his  horse  in 
another  way  and  set  forth  upon  another 
pilgrimage  to  ye  tomb  of  Saint  Liza,  called 
'  ye  Waac.'  And  lo,  upon  ye  waye  he  meets 
ye  Ladye  Blanche  a  second  time,  and  most 
certainly  her  varlets  had  beaten  him  had  his 
good  steed  been  of  ye  cheaper  sort. 

"And  the  same  befell  a  third  time,  and 
Sir  Guido  beat  his  chest  and  cried  :  '  Woe 
upon  me,  for  everywhere  I  go,  there  I  meet 
my  ladye,  and  either  she  does  not  love  me 

or  she  dissembleth  it  to  admiration,  and 

Phew,  I  can't  keep  this  up,  you  know  ! " 

Blanche  laughed. 

"  How  were  you  going  to  end  it  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  Oh,  Sir  Guido  went  out  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  despair,  to  do  a  bit  of  crusading  with  King 
Dicky.  The  latter  was  so  popular  that  an 
article  of  male  attire  was  named  after  him, 
and  has  been  worn  ever  since  by  all  really 
well-dressed  men.  Sir  Guido  died  miserably 
through  having  eaten  a  cactus.  It's  a  sad 
story." 

"  Yery  !  Couldn't  you  end  it  differently  ? 
Make  it  that  Lady  Blanche  saw  he  wasn't 
really  following  her  on  all  those  pilgrimages, 
and  he  forgave  her  for  thinking  it,  and 
they — er — they  became  quite  good  friends  ?" 

"  Oh,  rotten  !  "  I  oried.  "  Rotten,  rotten, 
rotten !  Whoever  heard  of  a  mediaeval 
romance  ending  like  that?  If  it's  going 
to  end  happily,  do  you  know  what  ought  to 
happen  ?  " 

"  N-no." 

There  was  a  little  pause. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'd  show  you,  only- 
only  you're  all  alone  here  with  me,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  fair." 

I  went  to  the  parapet  and  looked  over. 

"  You'll  be  glad  to  hear,"  I  said,  turning, 
"that  a  woman  approaches  with  the  castle 
key.  Methuselah  has  remembered  us  and 
sent  a  descendant." 

I  was  glad  to  see  just  the  least  shadow  of 
disappointment  on  her  face. 

"In  two  minutes,  then,"  she  said,  "we 
shall  be  back  in  the  twentieth  century." 

I  caught  at  a  cue  and  hugged  it. 

"And  for  those  two  minutes,"  I  said, 
"  we're  in  the  sturdy  twelfth.  We  don't  waste 
time  over  finesse  in  our  good  old  century. 
Marry  ,*now,  Ladye  Blanche,  have  done  with 
this  fooling.  Come  hither.  'Tis  I,  Guido, 
thy  master,  who  speaks."  ' 

I  drew  her  to  me.  For  a  little  moment  her 
mouth  was  like  a  rose  pressed  against  mine. 
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BETWEEN  the  spectral  resurrection  of  a 
dead  Dutchman,  a  dusky  stain  on  the 
fo'c'sle  deck  of  a  Liverpool  clipper, 
and  the  strange  adventure  of  Captain  Martin 
Topp  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  there 
is  no  very  obvious  link  ;  and  yet,  if  the 
Dutchman  had  not  made  his  exit  with  a 
knife  under  his  shoulder-blade,  the  stain 
would  not  have  been  there,  the  terror  would 
never  have  fallen  on  the  Morning  Light, 
there  would  have  been  no  clash  of  wits  over 
that  amazing  deal  in  San  Francisco  harbour, 
and  so  nothing  at  all  to  chronicle. 

One  of  the  odd  things  about  the  stain  was 
that  Captain  Topp  should  have  made  a 
couple  of  voyages  to  Pacific  ports  and  back 
again  without  seeing  it,  that  for  him  it  really 
sprang  into  being  when  one  of  the  apprentices 
told  the  second  mate  what  the  crew  were 
saying.  Even  then  he  found  no  reason  for 
disturbance  ;  but  when  Stephen  Drane,  the 
mate,  brought  word  that  a  couple  of  the 
men  had  bolted,  he  awoke  to  the  awkward 
possibilities  of  the  voyage,  and  hurried  off 
to  see  the  thing  for  himself.  Not  that  there 
was  very  much  to  see.  An  irregular  splash 
on  the  boards,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long 
and  perhaps  a  foot  across  at  the  bulgy  end, 
that  was  all ;  and  when  he  caught  three  of 
the  crew  watching  him,  he  forced  a  derisive 
sniff  and  turned  upon  his  heels.  A  little 
later,  when  he  had  the  ship  to  himself,  he 
drifted  back  again  and  closely  examined  the 
patch,  its  contour  and  its  colour,  and  for 
ever  so  long  he  stood  there  in  the  dim  light, 
plucking  nervously  at  his  short  trimmed 
beard.  Finally,  when  the  day  had  gone,  he 
strolled  ashore  for  a  farewell  hour  in  the 
Captains'  Parlour  at  DougaFs  chandlery  in 
Silver  Alley,  and  there  he  astonished  the 
little  company  of  master-mariners  by  asking 
questions  about  his  own  ship.  Did  anybody 
know  anything  about  her — anything  out  of 


the  ordinary?  As  if,  Captain  Mark  Lucas 
retorted,  there  could  be  anything  that  he 
hadn't  already  picked  up.  Wasn't  he  the 
skipper,  and  hadn't  he  sailed  her  round 
Cape  Stiff  and  back  a  couple  of  times  ?  If  a 
man  didn't  get  to  know  his  ship  in  a  couple 
of  voyages  like  those,  it  was  time  for  him 
to  drop  her.  She  was  an  old  stager,  but  a 
crack  boat  yet,  had  won  a  name  for  logging 
it,  and  must  have  brought  her  owners  a  pot 
of  money.  And  that  was  all.  Whereupon 
Martin  Topp  cautiously  mentioned  the 
Dutchman,  and  in  so  doing  found  that  he 
had  touched  the  springs  of  memory.  Of 
course,  there  was  that  affair.  A  long  time 
back.  Dougal  knew  all  about  it.  A  yarn 
that  could  be  spun  in  a  dozen  words.  "The 
thing  happened  in  the  Red  Sea.  There  was 
a  quarrel,  and  the  Dutchman  got  a  knife  in 
his  back,  while  the  Dago  to  whom  the  knife 
belonged  robbed  the  hangman  of  a  job  by 
slinging  himself  overboard.  By  way  of 
full-point  to  the  story,  Captain  Topp  growled 
a  full-throated  hope  that  he  had  heard  the 
last  of  it,  and  wondered  why  that  thundering 
old  Dutch  couldn't  be  content  to  be  dead. 
Him  and  his  mark  !  Here  he'd  been  out  of 
the  racket  for  years,  and  now  some  fool  with 
a  memory  and  a  long  tongue  must  come 
along,  and  that  stain  so  long  unnoticed  had 
suddenly  become  a  thing  of  importance. 
Important  enough  to  scare  a  couple  of  men 
out  of  the  ship.  For  years  men  had  been 
living  with  that  stain,  sleeping  with  it,  too, 
and  nothing  had  happened.  Nothing.  And 
he  supposed  nothing  could  happen.  Only 
they  knew  what  sailors  were,  filled  up  to  the 
coamings  with  superstitious  fancies.  Some 
of  them  simply  wouldn't  Fail  after  a  Saturday's 
moon,  and  they  couldn't  hear  a  sea-bird 
squawking  in  the  night  without  thinking  of 
lost  souls  and  outcast  devils,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  tomfool  business. 
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There,  so  far  as  Dougal's  is  concerned,  the 
adventure  ends,  and  so  we  may  pass  to  the 
Morning  Light's  fifth  night  out.  It  was  a 
night  of  abysmal  blackness,  with  a  clinging 
mist  of  rain  and  not  much  wind.  Just  an 
ordinary,  humdrum  night  at  sea,  nothing 
exceptional,  until  that  shriek  stabbed  the 
stillness  and  turned  the  night  into  one  of 
horrid  consequence.  As  it  shot  through  the 
hatch,  it  proclaimed  its  own  quality — no  cry 
of  pain  this,  but  the  tongue  of  terror,  wild, 
beyond  control.  A  second  time  it  shrilled, 
and  a  third,  but  now  a  guttural  clam  out- 
broke up  its  poignant  note — the  bewildered 
speech  of  men  shocked  from  the  unconscious- 
ness of  sleep  to  a  passionate  crisis.  And  then 
up  the  ladder  there  poured  in  a  mad  helter- 
skelter  a  jabbering  mob,  thrusting  close  on 
each  other's  heels,  with  many  a  glance  across 
the  shoulders  into  the  yellowy  patch  of  light 
behind.  Craning  over  the  poop-rail,  Drane 
peered  under  the  loom  of  the  sails  ;  but  all 
down  there  on  deck  was  confusion,  and  when 
he  bellowed  a  hot  command  for  silence,  he 
was  met  by  a  tumultuous  discord  and  a 
petulant  protestation:  "  Cawn't  a  man 
believe  what  he  sees  wif  his  own  eyes  ?  "  It 
marked  the  man  at  once.  This  was  the  voice 
of  London  Dick,  one  of  the  younger  hands, 
for  whom  his  own  speech  had  won  a 
distinctive  name  ;  and  when  Drane  elbowed 
his  way  into  the  group,  he  found  that,  while 
the  others  were  scared,  this  one  was  convulsed 
by  terror.  It  was  there  in  the  tone,  the 
tremor,  the  chattering  of  his  teeth.  It  was 
symptomatic,  too,  that  while  Drane's  manner 
was  charged  with  threat,  London  Dick 
manifested  no  fear  of  him — rather  did  he  edge 
up  as  though  for  protection,  crying  out 
something  about  a  Dutchman  with  a  dead 
face,  and  protesting  that  they  could  heave  him 
overboard  before  he  would  sleep  in  that  place 
again.  He  had  not  been  scared  by  a  dream. 
He  would  utike  his  dyin'  'oaf  on  it."  He 
was  wide-awake,  just  lying  in  his  bunk,  not 
even  thinking,  but  simply  lying  there,  when 
a  sort  of  fog  seemed  to  drift  into  the  fo'c'sle, 
and  he  made  out  a  man  standing  right 
on  the  big  stain  where  that  Dutchman  passed 
in  his  checks.  Course  he  was  taken  aback, 
for  he  hadn't  heard  any  noise — not  a  shuffle — 
but  he  wasn't  upset.  At  any  rate,  not  at 
first,  not  until  the — the  Thing  poked  its  head 
into  the  nearest  bunk  and  then  took  a  sight  all 
round,  as  if  it  was  looking  for  somebody.  And 
then  it  was  that  London  Dick  saw,  and  his 
heart "  jumped  up  into  his  mouf ."  It  wasn't 
a  proper  man  at  all,  but  a  sort  of  shadow,  a 
thickish  grey  shadow,  thick  enough  to  make 


it  look  like  a  body,  but  thin  enough  to  see 
through.  And  the  face  !  It  was  awful.  A 
skeleton  couldn't  have  been  so  terrifying.  It 
was  a  dead  face,  very  much  dead.  He 
couldn't  say  more  than  that.  "  Thought  I'd 
ha'  died  myself,"  London  Dick  whimpered. 
And  then  the  crowd  shifted  uneasily,  and  kept 
glancing  from  side  to  side  as  he  told  how  the 
weird  wanderer  began  to  move  along  the 
bunks,  poking  its  fearsome  head  close  down 
to  the  faces  of  the  sleepers.  For  himself,  the 
wTorst  of  all  was  his  inability  to  move  ;  he 
felt  as  though  a  huge  weight  rested  on  his 
chest,  holding  him  down.  Nor  could  he  cry 
out.  Not  until  the  Thing  reached  his  bunk 
also,  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that 
blazed* and  yet  didn't  seem  to  see.  Then  it 
was  that  his  voice  was  restored,  and  he 
yelled,  and  the  crew  woke  up,  and  the  Thing 
wasn't  there  any  more. 

In  this  wise,  then,  did  the  terror  board  the 
Morning  Light.  For  the  rest  of  those  hours 
of  darkness  it  kept  them  all  awake.  Hardly 
a  man  ventured  back  into  the  fo'c'sle,  and 
although  confidence  seemed  to  return  with 
the  dawn,  it  had  no  reality — behind  the  grin 
there  ever  lurked  the  shadow.  "  We're  in 
for  a  hot  time,  Steve,"  the  captain  predicted, 
and  the  mate  confessed  that  he  didn't  like  the 
look  of  things,  not  a  bit.  Against  the 
assault  of  storm  or  physical  power  the  men 
w7ould  have  fought  right  valiantly,  but  here 
endeavour  was  paralysed.  They  were  in  the 
presence  of  the  unknown,  afloat  on  a  haunted 
ship.  And  haunted  ships  were  nearly  always 
doomed.  That  was  the  warning  of  experience. 
There  was  no  escape,  either.  There  are  no 
back  doors  at  sea.  Perhaps  if  that  stain  had 
not  been  there,  it  would  not  have  been  so 
bad,  but  the  big  dun  patch  kept  forgetfulness 
at  bay.  Fear  materialised  it  for  them. 
When  they  sat  round  the  mess-kids,  they 
were  always  conscious  of  its  chilling  presence ; 
when  they  left  the  deck,  they  knew  it 
was  the  first  thing  they  would  set  eyes  on 
down  below.  And  Martin  Topp  read  their 
thoughts,  the  message  of  their  gloomy  faces, 
as  easily  as  a  printed  book. 

"  It's  time  I  picked  a  noo  tune  for  'em  t' 
dance  *  to,"  he  impatiently  declared,  after 
giving  them  a  week's  chance.  "  Just  have 
the  lot  piped  aft,  will  you,  Steve  ?  " 

From  the  break  of  the  poop  he  surveyed 
them  sardonically,  his  lip  curled,  his  eyes 
roving  from  face  to  face.  "  I've  been 
wondering,"  he  began  in  an  easy  drawl, 
"  whether  you've  seen  any  more  of  that  dead 
Dutchman  who  made  the  round  of  your 
bunks  the  other  night.     I've  been  waiting 
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for  him  t'  turn  tip  again.  For  I'm  specially 
interested  in  ghosts,  particularly  them  of  the 
Dutch  persuasion.  Never  had  the  luck  t' 
drop  across  a  Dutch  ghost,  and  I'd  like  to. 
Though  I'd  like  better  still  t'  catch  one — just 
t'  stick  away  in  my  little  mooseum  ashore.  So 
the  next  time  old  Dutch  gets  on  the  prowl, 
you  might  nab  him,  and  I'll  stand  five  quid 
for  the  boy  that  does  the  trick;  Only  mind, 
it's  t'  be  a  square  catch.  If  any  man  spots  a 
ghost  again  on  this  hooker  without  making 
fast  to  it,  he'll  be  triced  up  and  get  three 
dozen.  And  the  next  after  that  live  dozen, 
and  we'll  keep  on  adding  a  couple  of  dozen 
for  every  miss. 

"  Well,  now,  that's  point  number  one. 
Point  number  two  is  that  I'm  told  some  of 
you  can't  sleep  proper  when  it's  your  watch 
below.-  Fearful  thing  is  sleeplessness.  Soon 
breaks  a  man  down.  But  I  happen  t'  have  a 
cure  for  the  complaint,  and  I'm  going  t'  give 
you  a  dose,  and  keep  on  dosing  till  you're 
A  1  again.  Sand  and  holystone — that's  my 
mixture." 

And  with  this  he  turned  about  to  Drane. 
"Mister  Mate,"  said  he,  "just  turn  'em 
on  t'  the  deck  and  keep  'em  at  it  till  I'll  want 
my  best  microscope  t'  find  a  speck.  When 
they've  finished,  I'll  find  a  few  other  jobs,  and 
I'll  warrant  they'll  all  drop  off  to  bye-bye 
without  wanting  mother  to  come  and  sing 
for  'em." 

Watching  the  men  on  their  knees,  scrubbing 
and  grinding  away  until  they  were  almost 
ready  to  roll  over  in  sheer  exhaustion,  he 
plumed  himself  on  his  method  and  rejoiced 
in  the  assurance  of  success  ;  but  forty-eight 
hours  later  the  silence  of  the  night  was 
shattered  again  by  clamour,  and  once  more 
the  watch  below  poured  out  on  deck,  driven 
from  the  fo'c'sle  this  time,  not  by  spectral 
vision,  but  by  ghostly  sound. 

"  S'elp  me,  sir,  but  I  can't  tell  you  proper 
what  it  was  like,"  Tom  Rodgers  stammered, 
when  the  mate  bade  him  explain.  "  Like 
something  we'd  never  heard  before.  A — a — 
sort  of  wailing — a  long  way  off.  Like  a 
sheep,  it  might  be— or  a  sea-bird.  But  it 
wasn't  outside,  sir — it  was  in  the  fo'c'sle." 

They  were  sure  of  that.  In  the  fo'c'sle. 
And  it  was  not  a  one-man  notion  this  time. 
Nor  was  it  London  Dick,  for  London  was 
fast  asleep  and  didn't  hear  it.  Even  now, 
if  nothing  else  had  happened,  the  ship 
might  have  been  saved  from  the  blight  that 
fell  upon  her  ;  but  the  Unseen  was  too  active, 
too  persistent,  and  although  Martin  Topp 
kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  Stephen  Drane 
confessed  on  the  quiet  to  having  "  felt  a  bit 


queer  "  when  his  own  eyes  beheld  that  knife 
with  the  twisted  blade  and  the  snake-shaped 
handle  driven  deep  into  the  planking  of 
one  of  the  berths.  Its  mysterious  presence 
was  accepted  as  a  sign  that  this  was  the 
bunk  in  which  the  murderous  Dago  must 
have  slept,  and  until  the  end  of  the  voyage 
not  a  man  among  them  would  consent  to 
occupy  it.  Also  there  was  that  night  when 
the  ship  was  battering  through  the  seas  off 
Cape  Horn,  and  above  the  roaring  of  the 
wind  there  pitched  a  weird,  discordant 
chant — a  faint,  melancholy  crying  which 
had  nothing  human  about  it,  that  swelled 
to  a  shrill  lamentation,  then  gently  fell  and 
was  completely  hushed.  Again,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  silence,  it  cut  through 
the  darkness,  coming  from  somewhere  near 
the  fo'c'sle  head,  but  as  Martin  Topp  rushed 
along  the  deck  towards  the  spot,  it  ceased, 
and  was  heard  no  more.  And  that  was  the 
end.  But  the  mischief  had  been  done,  and 
afterwards  circumstance  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  mystery.  Over  a  month  did 
they  spend  in  fighting  their  passage  round 
the  stormy  cape,  and  after  that  the  winds 
of  the  Pacific  failed  them,  and  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  the  Morning  Light  lay  pointing  round 
the  compass,  with  not  a  breath  to  shake  the 
folds  out  of  the  house-flag.  This,  of  course, 
was  the  worst  that  could  have  happened.  Not 
even  the  rigorous  methods  of  Captain  Martin 
Topp  could  save  the  men  from  brooding, 
and  imagination  ran  riot.  Under  the  moon 
they  fled  from  their  own  shadows  ;  they 
would  start  at  the  creaking  of  a  block  ;  even 
the  phosphorescent  glare  of  a  corpse-candle 
on  the  mast-head  was  invested  with  sinister 
import.  Though  the  dead  Dutchman  no 
longer  walked  her  deck  nor  lifted  up  his 
phantom  voice,  the  Morning  Light  was 
manned  by  a  haunted  crew. 

II. 

With  his  ship  moored  in  her  berth  at 
Liverpool,  Captain  Topp  regarded  that  stain 
on  the  deck  as  a  potential  medium  of 
annoyance,  a  disagreeable  episode  in  his 
seafaring  ;  when  she  lay  to  an  anchor  in 
the  harbour  of  San  Francisco,  he  recognised 
it  as  a  concrete  force,  tragedy  materialised, 
a  menace  to  his  career.  Long  before  they 
made  their  landfall  had  he  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  impending  loss  of  his  crew. 
"  They'll  bolt,"  he  moodily  prophesied  over 
and  over  again  to  Drane.  "Every  man  jack. 
And  it's  no  use  trying  t'  stop  them.  I  can't 
clap  them  in  irons  or  stow  them  under 
hatches,  and  even  if  I  tried  t'  keep  them 


"He  found  the  Captain  half  craned  across  the  table,  his  right 


aboard,  they'd  break  awaj.  Sure  to.  Only 
I'd  like  t'  gag  the  lot,  for  they'll  work 
their  jaw-tackles  like  perpetual  motion,  and 
picking  up  a  noo  crew'll  be  a  mighty  tough 
job." 

That  was  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience. 
A  tough  job.  But  the  possibility  of  the 
task  having  greater  magnitude  never  pre- 
sented itself,  and  it  was  not  until  a  third  of 
his  new  cargo  was  stowed  that  he  felt  the 
first  sickening  thrill.  He  knew  the  signs. 
Twice  had  he  seen  the  same  thing,  or  some- 
thing similar,  happen  to  other  men.  "  D'ye 
.  see  it  ?  "  he  fiercely  demanded  of  the  mate. 


"  We're  nmrooned.  The  old  hooker's  taboo. 
She  might  be  flying  the  yellow  flag.  We'll 
lie  here  till  the  Day  o'  Judgment." 

There  was  nothing  extravagant  in  the 
picture.  All  through  the  city  the  strange 
story  of  the  voyage  had  rolled,  gathering 
as  it  travelled,  until  the  real  happenings 
were  swollen  and  distorted  out  of  all 
recognition.  From  sailors'  homes,  from 
crimps'  lodgings,  and  all  the  fo'c'sles  in 
the  harbour,  it  spread  to  the  firesides  of  the 
landfarers,  the  burden  of  the  record  being 
that  every  night  of  her  amazing  voyage  the 
Morning  Light  was  the  theatre  of  a  ghostly 


hand  extended,  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  a  revolver.' 


orgy,  her  decks  paraded  by  frightful 
phantoms.  She  became  known  as  The 
Haunted  Ship.  Daily  would  the  people  drift 
to  the  waterside  to  feed  their  morbid  fancies, 
while  Martin  Topp  was  marked  down  every 
time  he  went  ashore.  "Skipper  of  the 
haunted  ship,  you  know."  Taking  wings,  the 
chronicle  flew  across  the  continent.  Having 
been,  served  up,  with  a  great  garnishing  of 
headlines,  by  the  New  York  papers,  it  passed 
on  over  the  Atlantic,  and  by  the  time  the 
barque  was  towed  away  to  an  anchorage  to 
await  the  crew  that  would  not  sign,  her  cup 
of  ill-repute  was  filled  to  the  brim. 


From  this  point  the  days  packed  upon 
Martin  Topp  a  burden  of  terrific  weight. 
He  was  crushed  by  humiliation,  despair,  the 
sense  of  defeat.  It  was  the  end  of  things. 
"  I'm  wrecked,  Steve,"  he  would  savagely 
bark.  "  D'ye  hear,  man  ?  Wrecked  by  a 
dead  Dutchman."  Now  and  again  hope 
would  be  fanned  into  feeble  life  by  the 
advent  of  an  odd  recruit  hardier  than  the 
rest ;  but  the  odd  one  was  away  before  a 
second  followed,  and  after  the  lapse  of  three 
months  the  ship  still  lay  there,  with  none  on 
board  but  Topp  and  Drane,  the  bo'sun  and 
two  of  the  apprentices.      Even  the  second 
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mate  had  tired  of  waiting,  and  one  of  the 
lads  had  bolted  with  the  rest. 

Three  months,  and  then  Hermann  Krauss 
came  aboard  by  night.  Not  that  there  was 
any  reason  for  a  call,  but  because  he  was 
built  that  way.  He  wanted  to  brag  and 
gloat  over  a  vanquished  victim.  Topp  was 
seated  in  the  cabin  at  the  time,  morose, 
dejected,  his  brain  inert,  when  a  light  bump 
against  the  hull  was  followed  by  the  rumble 
of  thick  voices,  and  then  the  portentous 
figure  of  the  German  loomed  in  the  doorway, 
massive,  fleshy,  his  gross  face  flooded  by  an 
unctuous  smile.  Topp  had  always  disliked 
that  smile,  almost  hated  it.  Nor  had  he 
any  kindlier  feeling  for  the  man.  He  was 
so  aggressive — in  his  dress,  the  flaunting  of 
his  diamond  ring  and  pin,  most  of  all, perhaps, 
in  his  atmosphere.  And  he  had  been 
drinking — not  heavily,  but  enough  to  tell, 
quite  enough  to  account  for  his  aggravating 
leer,  for  the  easy  familiarity  with  which  he 
flopped  into  the  vacant  chair  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table.  Oddly  enough  for  him,  he 
was  not  talkative,  not  yet — indeed,  it  seemed 
as  though  he  had  come  to  see  instead  of  say. 
There  was  something  quite  proprietorial  in 
the  way  he  stared  about  the  cabin,  into 
every  corner,  at  every  object,  before  his  eyes 
settled  on  the  perplexed  face  of  the  Captain. 
"  The  impudence,"  thought  Topp,  "  and  in 
my  cabin,  too  !  If  he  doesn't  speak,  111 
throw  him  out."  But  there  was  no  need  for 
that.  Krauss  had  come  to  talk,  and  when 
he  delivered  his  message,  all  the  skipper's 
emotions  were  engulfed  in  a  sense  of  shock. 
It  was  not  the  German  who  was  to  be  thrown 
out,  but  Captain  Martin  Topp.  Krauss  had 
bought  the  ship. 

"  Ja"  And  the  man  nodded  his  ponderous 
head.  "Your  owners  haf  got  tired  of 
waiting,  and  so  I  haf  got  her  cheap.  She 
is  vat  you  call  von  cheap  bargain.  And  for 
dat" — he  hesitated,  as  though  in  doubt 
whether  to  say  it,  but  suppression  was 
beyond  him — "and  for  dat  I  must  tank 
your  ghost." 

This  was  probably  quite  as  far  as  he 
intended  to  go,  but  his  stupendous  vanity, 
his  jubilant  self-satisfaction,  overcame  his 
discretion,  and  he  launched  into  a  eulogy  of 
his  own  commercial  acumen,  his  triumphant 
climb  to  wealth  and  power.  He  was  the 
great  Hermann  Krauss,  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  sea.  His  keels  cut  the  waters  of  the 
Seven  Seas ;  over  there  in  the  city  there  were 
men  who  trembled  at  his  frown.  And  his 
ships  had  all  been  bought  cheap.  That  was 
his  recipe  for  a  short  cut  to  riches.     In  that 


fact  lay  the  secret  of  his  success.  Cheap. 
At  the  expense  of  English  owners.  Those 
upstart  English,  with  their  pride  and  their 
blindness.  The  tricks  he  had  played  on 
them  !  All  sorts.  Thrown  —  how  was  it 
they  put  it  ? — thrown  the  sand  in  their  eyes. 
Ja,  that  was  it — the  sand — and  the  bluff — 
and  the  pulling  of  the  strings.  To  make 
himself  rich  and  to  add  to  the  glory  and  the 
power  of  the  Fatherland.  He  rubbed  one 
fat  hand  inside  the  other  and  smiled  pro- 
fusely. If  only  Captain  Topp  knewT !  But 
that  also  was  his  secret,  and  it  should  be 
kept.  .Trust  a  German  for  that.  It  was 
only  those  boasting  English  who  "  couldn't 
keep  der  cat  in  der  bag."  But  if  only 
Captain  Topp  knew  ! 

A  gust  of  laughter  shook  him,  the  cabin 
rang  with  his  guffaws.  For  long  afterwards 
Martin  Topp  wondered  how  it  was  that  he 
refrained  from  taking  him  by  the  throat  and 
squeezing  both  life  and  laughter  out  of  him  ; 
but  although  the  skipper's  wrath  was  blazing, 
.  he  forced  himself  to  play  a  part — to  play 
it  deeply  and  ail  the  way.  "  Ah,  well,"  he 
sighed,  "I'm  sorry  to  lose  the  old  hooker, 
but  I'll  not  grouse.  It's  all  the  fortune  of 
w7ar."  And  with  this  he  switched  off  into 
an  apology  for  his  lack  of  hospitality,  and 
brought  out  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  syphon. 
He  bore  no  ill-feeling,  he  declared,  and  they 
would  have  a  glass  together  on  the  strength 
of  the  deal.  Though  perhaps  Mister  Krauss 
would  excuse  him  for  a  moment  while  he 
gave  an  order  to  the  mate.  He  found 
Drane  mooning  about  the  poop,  and  startled 
him  by  his  vehemence.  "  Shake  a  reef  out, 
Steve,  and  bear  a  hand.  There's  things 
going  t'  happen  to-night.  Send  the  boat- 
man ashore,"  he  commanded.  "  Tell  him  t' 
come  back  in  an  hour.  I'm  going  t'  prime 
that  German  with  whisky.  He's  three  sheets 
in  the  wind  now,  and  I'm  going  t'  get  him 
under  full  sail.  He's  told  me  a  lot,  but  it's 
nothing  t'  what  he's  going  t'  tell.  And 
mind  you  stand  by.  Likewise,  follow  your 
partner's  lead.  See  ?  When  I  give  you  a 
call,  play  up  t'  my  suit.  We're  going  for  the 
grand  slam." 

At  first  Drane  fancied  that  the  Captain's 
brain  had  given  way  under  the  long  strain  ; 
but  second  thoughts  revealed  the  working  of 
a  plan,  and  so  he  did  all  that  he  was  told, 
and  posted  himself  close  to  the  companion- 
hatch.  Judging  by  the  sounds,  the  couple 
in  the  cabin  seemed  to  be  having  an  ex- 
ceedingly happy  time.  After  a  quiet  start, 
their  speech  quickly  gathered  way,  the  clink 
of  glasses  steadily  punctuated  their  talk,  and 
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ever  and  again  the  voice  of  Krauss  volleyed 
in  drunken  laugkfcer.  Thus  an  hour  went 
by,  and  then  up  the  stairs  there  swept  a 
startled  cry  and  the  Captain's  voice,  sharp 
with  passion  and  loaded  with  contempt — 

"  Be  quiet,  you — you  dog  !  If  you  move, 
I'll  shoot  ! " 

And  then  his  own  name  :  "  Drane  !  " 

The  call  was  imperative,  and  the  mate 
plunged  down  into  the  cabin,  where  he 
found  the  Captain  half  craned  across  the 
table,  his  right  hand  extended,  his  finger  on 
the  trigger  of  a  revolver.  But  it  was  the 
German  who  commanded  attention.  In 
nothing  except  his  dress  did  he  resemble  the 
man  who  only  a  little  while  ago  had  climbed 
up  the  side-ladder.  Now  he  was  crouched 
in  the  chair,  his  drunkenness  scared  away, 
his  face  as  grey  as  a  winter's  dawn,  his 
eyes  bulging  and  jaws  hanging,  almost  too 
terrified  to  breathe,  a  rattle  of  hard  noises 
in  his  throat. 

Even  the  tempestuous  entry  of  the  mate 
failed  to  break  the  spell  of  that  gleaming 
revolver,  whereupon  the  Captain  chuckled 
softly  and  demanded  of  Drane  whether  he 
had  "  ever  seen  a  ghost  like  that."  Yes,  it 
was  quite  true.  This  was  the  spirit  that 
had  scared  the  crew  off  the  Morning  Light, 
laid  her  up,  driven  the  owners  to  sell  her  as 
the  cheapest  way  out  of  the  mess.  A  ghost 
betrayed  now  by  its  love  of  lush  and  its  own 
vanity.  That  stain  in  the  fo'c'sle  was  brand- 
new  this  voyage,  and  it  wasn't  Dutch  blood 
— it  was  the  blood  of  that  monkey  that 
suddenly  vanished  on  their  last  trip.  And 
that  ghostly  screaming  below  decks  was  all 
done  by  a  bit  of  catgut  cleverly  worked,  while 
that  other  hullabaloo  was  nothing  but  a 
bunch  of  wires  in  a  box.  The  wind  did  the 
rest,  and  London  Dick  was  sharp  enough  to 
heave  the  contraption  overboard  without 
anybody  being  any  the  wiser.  London  Dick  ! 
He  was  the  star  artist  in  the  play.  A  born 
actor,  that  man.  Only  his  name  should  have 
been  Hamburg  Hans  or  Hamburg  something 
else.  He  was  no  son  of  London.  And  his 
wages  he  drew  from  Mister  Krauss  here. 
He  was  Krauss's  tool — and  dirt  cheap,  too. 
Like  this  ghost  scheme.  A  hundred  quid 
for  London  Dick,  a  handful  of  dollars  here 
and  there  in  'Frisco,  a  few  threats  dropped 
by  a  man  of  power  in  crimps'  houses,  and 
the  thing  was  done.  A  crack  Liverpool 
clipper  run  down  in  value,  too  far  away  to 
be  towed  home,  owners  glad  to  take  the 
highest  bid,  and  the  Krauss  house-flag 
hoisted  on  another  English  fore. 

But    now    they    must    get    to    business. 


Steadily  for  a  moment  Topp  stared  into  the 
eyes  of  the  mate,  who  read  into  the  action 
a  reminder  about  following  his  partner's 
lead, and  then  he  asked  :  "  How's  the  tide?" 
Being  told  that  it  was  "About  a  quarter 
ebb,"  he  declared  that "  it  couldn't  be  better." 
Next  there  was  a  cryptic  inquiry  about  that 
patent  anchor-chain.  "  You'll  be  able  t' 
work  it  if  I  bear  a  hand  ?  "  he  suggested, 
and  Drane,  playing  up  to  him,  professed  his 
ability  to  do  the  job  single-handed. 

"  That's  all  right,  then,"  said  Topp.  "  I 
never  reckoned  on  it  coming  in  so  handy. 
All  we've  got  t'  do  now  is  t'  trice  up  this 
hunter  after  cheap  bargains,  douse  our  lights, 
slip  the  anchor,  get  ashore  ourselves,  and  let 
the  hooker  drift.  She  may  manage  t'  make 
her  way  t'  sea,  though  it's  not  likely.  With 
the  tide  as  it  is,  she's  almost  dead  certain 
to  hit  the  rocks  on  her  trip  and  go  down 
in  the  dark.  And,  of  course,  Mr.  ICrauss'll 
go  down  with  her." 

He  closed  upon  the  words  with  a  biting 
snap.  This  was  more  than  a  threat — it  was 
a  sentence  of  death.  But  about  the  scene 
that  it  provoked,  perhaps  the  less  said,  the 
better.  It  was  not  nice.  From  the  terror  of 
the  German  both  the  men  had  so  far  extracted 
abundant  satisfaction,  but  the  abject  pol- 
troonery he  now  displayed  revolted  them. 
He  prayed,  he  wept,  he  grovelled  on  his 
knees  before  Topp  with  hands  clasped. 
Bribery,  too,  he  tried.  There  was  no  limit  to 
the  value  he  placed  on  his  life  ;  he  would 
agree  to  any  terms  if  they  would  spare  him. 
All  they  had  to  do  was  to  name  their  own 
price — anything,  any  price.  He  would  even 
part  with  the  ship — sell  her  back  to  the 
owners,  if  Captain  Topp  thought  fit — at  a 
sacrifice — a  big  sacrifice. 

"Let  'em  have  a  cheap  bargain,"  Drane 
ironically  suggested.  But  neither  of  the 
men  seemed  to  hear  him,  for  Krauss  was 
concentrated  on  his  peril,  while  Topp's 
imagination  had  been  fired,  and  now  he  was 
toying  with  the  most  daring  inspiration  that 
had  ever  come  to  him. 

"  Will  you  sell  her  to  me  ?  "  he  demanded, 
and  the  German  leaped  to  the  chance  the 
question  implied.  This  was  the  drowning 
man's  straw.  Captain  Topp  was  welcome  to 
the  ship — ten  thousand  times  welcome. 

His  head  jauntily  canted,  a  rare  sparkle 
in  his  eyes,  Topp  affected  to  consider  the 
proposition,  and  at  last,  with  another  meaning 
glance,  he  decided  that  "  Mister  Krauss  and 
me'd  better  have  a  little  private  confab." 
Whereupon  Drane  took  the  hint  and  with- 
drew.    After  half  an  hour's  impatient  vigil 
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on  deck  he  was  recalled  and  informed  that 
he  "  didn't  need  to  worry  any  more  about 
that  anchor-chain,"  as  our  shipmate  here — 
with  a  jerk  of  the  head  towards  the  dis- 
comfited German — had  decided  on  a  more 
agreeable  way  out  of  his  troubles. 

"  But  we'll  have  it  all  shipshape  and 
Bristol  fashion,  Steve,"  the  Captain  rattled 
on,  going  to  his  locker  for  pen  and  ink. 
"  Mustn't  have  any  mistake.  And  while  I'm 
paying  over  the  dibs  and  drawing  up  the 
deed,  you  might  rouse  young  Whittaker  and 
get  that  boatman  down.  We'll  have  as  many 
witnesses  as  we  can  get.  Can't  have  my 
Nibs  shuffling  out  of  his  deal." 

About  the  terms  not  a  word  did  he  say, 
and  when  they  came  to  the  signing,  he  was 
careful  to  cover  up  all  the  sheet  of  paper 
except  the  space  for  the  names.  Even  when 
Hermann  Krauss  had  again  been  rowed 
ashore,  and  Whittaker  returned  to  his  bunk, 
he  provokingly  kept  his  own  counsel;  but  at 
last,  in  spite  of  a  sense  of  pique,  Drane's 
curiosity  got  the  upper  hand. 

" 1  s'pose  you'll  have  got  her  special  cheap, 
Captain  ?  "  he  gently  insinuated. 

u  I  have,  my  son,"  Topp  blithely  assured 
him.  "  In  fact,  she's  what  that  ghost-raising 
swab  would  call  '  von  cheap  bargain.'  " 

But  this  was  all.  With  a  tantalising  smile 
he  plunged  into  his  plans.  There  were  three 
men  he  could  lay  hands  on,  which  would 
make  eight  all  told — enough  to  man  the 
ship  while  they  towed  down  the  coast  to  Los 


Angeles,  where  the  British  Consul  was  a  pal 
of  his,  and  would  help  him  to  a  full  rating. 
Offence  looming  in  the  background,  Drane 
was  moving  off  towards  the  companion,  when 
the  Captain  dropped  on  to  the  settee  and 
burst  into  a  riot  of  laughter,  peal  upon  peal. 
"  Oh,  Steve,"  he  cried,  "  it's  bound  t'  come, 
or  I'll  die  !  Never  had  such  a  play  in  my 
life.  Won't  this  be  a  bit  of  picking  for  them 
at  Dougal's  ?  " 

He  was  a  blooming  plutocrat  now,  he 
grandiloquently  asserted.  A  real  live 
capitalist.  Thanks  to  that  dead  old  Dutch 
and  the  Dago  with  a  knife.  "And  I'm 
thinking  of  a  song.  One  you  know  yourself. 
It's  what  you  hear  the  bell-buoy  in  Liver- 
pool "Bay  a-singing  in  the  dark — • 

•»  Two- pun-ten,  two-pun-ten  ; 

Two-pun-ten,  two-pun-ten ! " 

More  bewildered  than  ever,  Drane  picked 
up  the  words  and  turned  them  over.  "  Two* 
pun -ten,"  he  mused.  "Two -pun -ten — a 
sailor's  monthly  pay." 

"  And  the  price  of  a  Liverpool  clipper," 
Captain  Martin  Topp  gleefully  proclaimed. 
"  That's  what  I've  paid  Mister  Krauss  for 
the  Morning  Light,  Scared  the  old  rogue 
till  he  let  me  have  her  for  two-pun-ten. 
And  now  I'm  going  t'  sell  her  back  t'  the 
owners  for  a  five-pun  note.  They've  got 
Krauss's  money  t'  make  up  what  they've 
lost.  And  sure  I'm  entitled  to  a  hundred 
per  cent,  on  my  deal." 


THE   BUREAU 


By   ANNE    SCOTT 

Illustrated  by  Hutton   Mitchell 


npHE  Pannets'  cottage  fronted  the 
I  highway.  It  had  been  the  toll 
house  in  days  before  tootling  horns 
gave  place  to  railway  whistles  and  other 
prosaic  accompaniments  of  modern  travel- 
ling. But  although  stage  coaches  were 
no  more,  and  memories  of  them  only 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants, it  was  still  a  busy  road,  especially  on 
"half  days"  and  at  holiday  times,  when 
hundreds  of  weary  workers  were  disgorged 
at  Grindlewood  Station  to  exhale  the  smoke 
of  grimy  Sheathford  and  drink  in  deep 
draughts  of  the  clear,  wine-like  air  of  the 
hills  and  valleys. 

Susan  Pannet  had  been  born  at  the  Toll 
Bar,  as  Mulbar  folk  still  called  the  cottage, 
to  her  great  disgust;  for,  on  the  strength 
of  a  somewhat  scraggy  laburnum  tree  in  the 
little  garden  at  the  back,  she  had  decided  it 
was  to  be  Laburnum  Cottage  for  the  future. 
"  Mrs.  Pannet,  Laburnum  Cottage,"  would  look 
much  better  on  the  bits  of  white  pasteboard 
she  was  so  proud  of — no  other  landlady  in 
Mulbar  had  risen  to  such  heights  of  gentility 
—and  "Mrs.  Pannet,  The  Toll  Bar,"  was 
not  at  all  distinguished  or  likely  to  attract 
"  class  "  visitors. 

Mrs.  Pannet  was  the  family  genius.  Jake 
was  dull  and  slow-witted,  and,  as  his  wife 
said,  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  an  "  idee 
fixed  in  his  head." 

She  had  come  in  from  the  post  office,  and 
amongst  the  items  of  information  passed 
over  the  counter  with  the  stamps  was  one 
which  settled  the  matter.  Jake  must  be 
talked  over— -he  disliked  changes. 

She  thought  rapidly  as  she  set  the  tea- 
things— Jake  came  in  at  five  in  the  shortening 
days.  He  did  the  vicarage  garden,  and  gave 
an  eye  to  two  or  three  of  the  villa  ones  up 
Grindlewood  way,  as  well  as  having  a  bit  on 
his  own,  where  he  grew  vegetables  and  sent 
them  to  Sheathford.  His  leeks  were  famous 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  in  proof  of  the 
"  firsts  "  he  had  taken  at  local  shows,  there 
was  a  display  of  prizes  on  the  dresser,  in- 
cluding two  brass  kettles,  one  flanking  each 
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end  with  mathematical  precision,  and  in  the 
exact  centre  a  double-burner  lamp,  only  in 
use  at  special  festivities.  The  huge  steel 
fender  and  fire-irons,  with  the  firelight  winking 
and  showing  their  super-polished  condition, 
also  spoke  loudly  of  Jake  Pannet's  prowess 
as  a  leek  grower. 

Mrs.  Pannet  surveyed  the  pantry,  an 
outshot  from  the  little  scullery  off  the 
kitchen.  There  was  a  tin  of  sardines,  and 
on  a  plate  reposed  a  pair  of  luscious-looking 
kippers,  bought  that  day  from  Polly  Bettson 
and  her  idiot  son,  who  hawked  fish  from 
door  to  door  in  a  clothes-basket. 

Kippers  were  "  up,"  like  most  things,  and 
Susan  had  intended  reserving  them  for 
breakfast.  She  eyed  the  tin  of  sardines. 
No,  Jake  liked  a  kipper.  It  would  be  one 
for  his  tea  and  the  other  for  breakfast — she 
would  go  without.  A  convenient  "  stummick" 
came  in  handy  as  an  excuse  on  such  occasions. 

In  a  twinkling  the  kipper  was  on  the  grid, 
a  plate  heating  in  the  oven,  and  the  brilliant 
fender  protected  from  desecration,  in  the 
shape  of  spots  from  the  frizzling,  by  an  old 
newspaper. 

A  delicious  smell  met  Jake's  nostrils  as  he 
turned  the  corner.  There  was  a  bit  of  frost 
in  the  air,  and  that  made  the  inside  of  the 
cottage  and  the  prospective  tea  more 
inviting.  Susan  heard  him  whistling  as  his 
heavy  feet  went  past  the  end  of  the  house — 
a  good  sign.  A  pause.  He  was  rubbing  his 
feet  on  the  decadent  broom  with  bristles 
upward  she  had  nailed  to  the  side  of  the 
back  door  for  the  purpose. 

The  moment  Jake  appeared  in  the  door- 
way the  kipper  was  whisked  from  the  oven, 
and  two  rounds  of  dripping  toast  popped 
in  to  wait  until  his  second  cup  of  tea. 

That  had  been  drained,  and  Susan  casually 
lifted  the  lid  of  the  teapot. 

"  There's  a  drop  more  tea,  Jake — 'tis  a 
pity  to  waste  it." 

"  What  about  thysen,  missus  ?  " 

"I  getten  that  stummick  trouble  agen. 
Couldn't  touch  a  bit  o'  kipper  at  noa  price, 
nor  toast  neither." 
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"  Hev  a  drop  o'  peppermint,  lass  ;'  there's 
a  bottle  belangin'  thy  Aunt  Juley  in  t' 
cupboard." 

44  Aye,  that's  a  good  idee,  Jake.  She  never 
took  nowt  else,  an'  lived  t'  be  ninety  nobbut 
three  days." 

Susan  loathed  peppermint  water,  but  she 
slowly  poured  a  few  drops  into  a  cup,  and 
took  considerable  time  in  swallowing  it,  to 
make  Jake  believe  she  had  taken  the  approved 
dose.  Then  she  cleared  away  the  dishes  into 
the  scullery,  and  by  the  time  she  had  washed 
up,  Jake's  churchwarden  was  going  full  blast, 
and  he  was  immersed  in  last  night's  news- 
paper, one  of  the  perquisites  he  received  on 
his  "  vicarage  days." 

Susan  took  up  her  knitting  and  sat  down 
at  the  other  side  of  the  hearth.  It  was  a 
sock  for  young  Jake  in  France,  the  handsome 
lad  who  "  favoured "  her  more  than  the 
Pannets,  both  in  looks  and  brains.  An 
44  enlargement "  of  him,  in  the  newest  of 
khaki,  hung  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  on 
either  side  were  postcards  of  the  Allies'  flags, 
woven  in  silk,  with  greetings  from  France. 
These  were  in  resplendent  gilt  frames,  and 
regarded  as  works  of  art  to  be  treasured  for 
all  time. 

44  What  dost  think  I  heerd  up  village  ?  " 
Susan  asked  at  last. 

44  I  doan't  know,"  Jake  replied  absently. 

"  I  should  think  thoo  disen't  " — emphati- 
cally. "  Them  swindlers  at  Green  End  are 
goin'  t'  call  their  house  summat  fancy." 

Jake  stared.  "  It  been  Green  End  iver 
sen  I  can  think  on.  What  'ud  be  t'  use  of 
calling  it  owt  else  ?  " 

44  Tis  t'  fashion,  Jake.  Aal  t'  villas 
hev  got  names,  and  soa " 

"  But  villas  be  villas,  an'  new  like— nobbut 
bare  ground  afore." 

44  Weel,  niver  mind.  It's  true  as  gospel  'at 
Joe  Worral's  painted  a  signboard — Mrs.  Bell 
at  post  office  seen  it — and  it  says  4  Mowatt's 
Cottage ' — that's  after  Aunt  Juley,  of  course — 
and  Jane  is  heving  it  nailed  on  t'  side  o'  t' 
house." 

Jake  was  a  pacifist.  "Weel,  it  wain't 
matter  t'  us,  lass " 

44  Wain't  it  ?  "  Susan  demanded.  44  Dost 
think,  Jake  Pan  net,  that  us  is  to  sit  quiet 
and  let  sec  folks  get  aboon  us  wi'  their  fine 
names  and — and " 

44  Us  can't  do  nowt  t'  stop  them." 

44  Noa,  but  us  can  go  one  better.  Us  can  gie 
our  house  a  name  an'  aal,  an'  hev  it  on  a 
bigger  board,  like." 

44  But  it's  been  Toll  Bar  all  thy  days 
an'    thy    father's    an'    thy    gran 'father's," 


Jake  scratched  his  head — Susan  was  beyond 
him. 

44  I've  set  my  mind  on't,  Jake.  I  cannot 
let  Maria  get  better  on  us.  She's  gotten 
Aunt  Juley's  bewtiful  bureau,  wi'  aal  the 
carvin's  on't,  an'  the  silver  teapot " 

Aunt  Juley's  will  and  the  bestowal  of  her 
best  bits  of  furniture  on  Maria  was  an  old 
grievance  now  ;  but  it  grew  no  less  with  time, 
and  she  was  always  planning  how  to  get  even 
with  Maria,  who,  according  to  her  view  of  the 
matter,  had  persuaded  Aunt  Juley  to  leave 
her  the  lion's  share.  There  had  been  a 
battle  royal  between  the  cousins,  and  strong 
things  said  on  both  sides.  Now  they  did  not 
speak,  and  Jake  and  Susan  had  left  the 
Methodist  chapel  and  become  44  Church  "  to 
avoid  breathing  the  same  air  as  Matthew  and 
Maria  on  Sundays. 

Before,  they  had  shared  the  same  pew,  and 
young  Jake  and  Tom  and  Juley  Batten  said 
their  "  pieces  "  of  Scripture  together  at  the 
annual  sermons,  perched  on  the  platform  in 
the  sight  and  hearing  of  their  proud  parents. 
Tom  and  young  Jake  were  of  an  age — only 
two  days  between  them — and  Juley  came  two 
years  later.  And  when  they  grew  up,  there 
were  signs  of  a  nearer  friendship  between 
Jake  and  Juley.  Susan  had  always  longed 
for  a  girl,  and  envied  her  Cousin  Maria  the 
pretty,  fair-haired  maiden,  all  blue  ribbons 
and  muslin  and  dainty  embroidery,  doing 
credit  to  her  starching  and  44  getting  up." 

You  could  do  naught  with  boys  but  put 
them  into  a  suit  and  a  clean  collar,  and  leave 
them ;  but  with  a  girl,  there  were 
possibilities  for  44  idees "  such  as  Susan  felt 
she  possessed  far  and  above  Maria's. 

So  she  smiled  when  young  Jake  and  Juley 
took  to  44  walking  out  "  now  and  then.  But 
smiles  changed  to  frowns  and  a  peremptory 
forbidding  of  any  association  with  the  family 
at  Green  End  after  Aunt  Juley's  will  was 
read  one  hot  July  afternoon,  in  the  presence 
of  Susan  and  Maria  and  their  respective 
husbands,  with  two  antediluvian  cousins  of 
the  deceased  from  Derby  way,  who  grumbled 
loudly  at  the  amount  spent  on  train  fares — 
not  to  mention  the  'bus  from  Grindlewood 
— when  they  found  they  were  not  even 
mentioned.  The  money  was  equally  divided 
between  Susan  and  Maria,  and  the  furniture 
unequally— so  Susan  thought. 

Jake  gave  in,  as  he  always  did  when 
properly  managed,  and  two  days  later 
passers-by  were  arrested  by  a  large  drab 
painted  board  fixed  above  the  door  with 
44  Laburnum  Cottage "  in  vermilion  red 
painted  on  it  in  Joe  Worral's,   best  style. 
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The  colour  was  Susan's  bright  "  idee."  She 
had  indeed  gone  one  better  than  Maria,  for 
"  Mo  watt's  Cottage "  was  in  plain  black 
letters,  and  not  half  so  large  or  imposing. 

She  crossed  the  road  to  see  the  effect  at  a 
distance.     Yes,  she  nodded  to  Joe  Worral,%it 


never  "  bested  "  for 
ink  to  be  had  at  the 
make  it  just  right, 
hand  with  the  pen. 
was  clever,  and  could 
Just  then  a  slim 


long.  There  was  red 
post  office — that  would 
She  was  not  a  great 
Young  Juley,  now,  she 
print  just  wonderful, 
figure,  clad  in  a  neat 


"  'Dost  thoo  think,  Susan' — Jake  hesitated,  as  he  buttoned  his  coat — 'couldn't  thoo  goa  oop  t'  Maria's 

this  afternoon '" 


was  all  right.  She  would  get  the  photographer 
from  B  irks  well  to  come  and  take  some 
postcards  of  the  cottage,  with  its  new  name 
emblazoned  on  the  front.  One  would  go  to 
young  Jake,  of  course.  But  the  red — that 
wouldn't  come  out. 

Susan   thought  for  a   moment — she   was 


raincoat   and   a  blue   tam-o'-shanter,   came 

quickly  round  the  corner.    Speak  of It 

was  Juley  herself  !  For  a  moment  Susan 
wavered  as  the  blue  eyes  met  hers  with  a 
wistful  look.  Then  she  steeled  herself  and 
stalked  across  the  road  with  her  head  in 
the  air. 
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II. 

Mrs.  Pannet  had  one  eye  on  the  teapot 
and  the  other  on  the  window,  as  she  poured 
out  her  second  cap.  The  postwoman's  sou'- 
wester, with  the  rain  dripping  from  it,  flashed 
past  the  window,  but,  before  she  could  knock, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  Susan  was  waiting 
with  a  throbbing  heart.  "Was  it  the  letter?" 

The  girl's  smile  reassured  her. 

"  Just  one,  Mrs.  Pannet,"  she  said.  "  It's 
from  Jake." 

"Thank  God,"  Jake's  mother  whispered 
under  her  breath.  She  tore  the  thin  envelope 
open  and  scanned  the  letter  eagerly.  All  was 
well.  Even  the  cat  seemed  to  understand, 
for  she  purred  as  she  rubbed  herself  against 
Susan's  skirt.    ' 

Then  she  sat  down  to  enjoy  her  interrupted 
breakfast,  with  the  letter  propped  against  the 
sugar  basin. 

Jake  had  great  news.  He  had  been  pro- 
moted again,  and  was  now  a  full-fledged 
sergeant  and  entitled  to  wear  three  stripes. 

Mrs.  Pannet's  heart  swelled  with  pride. 
"That'll  take  Maria  down  a  peg.  That 
stupid  lad  Tom'll  niver  be  nowt.  Noa  brains 
— just  like  the  Battens.  Our  Jake's  a  Mowatt 
out  an'  out,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
replaced  the  letter  in  its  envelope  and  put  it 
in  front  of  one  of  the  brass  kettles  to  catch 
Jake's  eye  the  moment  he  came  in. 

It  did.  But  he  did  not  rush  to  devour 
its  contents,  as  Susan  had  done.  "  Lad's  aal 
reight,  it  seems,"  he  remarked  in  an  off-hand 
way,  as  he  sat  down  to  the  table. 

They  ate  almost  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes.  Jake  answered  his  wife's  remarks 
on  the  weather  in  an  absent-minded  manner. 
"It  were  wet — a  soakin'  day,  an'  mair  t' 
coom,"  he  said,  glancing  from  the  window  at 
the  dripping  hills. 

Susan  had  intended  to  let  him  read  the 
great  news  of  young  Jake's  promotion  to 
three  stripes  for  himself,  but  she  felt  she 
could  not  keep  such  important  informa- 
tion until  Jake  had  finished  dinner.  What* 
was  the  matter  with  him  ?  He  was  hardly 
eating  at  all — even  the  Yorkshire  pudding 
was  untasted. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jake  ? "  she  asked  at 
last.     "  Thoo's  not  gettin'  on  at  all." 

Jake  looked  up  and  his  eyes  met  hers. 
There  was  trouble  in  them. 

"  What  is't,  lad?" 

"  Nowt — onyway,  nowt  t'  do  wi'  us,  as  ye 
may  say,"  Jake  blundered  out. 

"  It  mun  be  summat  t'  do  wi'  us,  or  thoo 
would  eat  thy  dinner.  Thoo's  hardly  tasted 
owt,"  Susan  persisted. 


"I  heerd  bad  newrs,  Susan,  as  I  coom 
through  village  ;  it's  young  Tom." 

"  What  about  'im  ?  "  Susan's  heart  beat 
fast. 

"  He's  killed.  Maria's  getting  word  t' 
say  soa." 

There  was  dead  silence  for  a  minute,  then 
Susan  whispered :  "  Is  thoo  sertin  sure, 
Jake  ?  " 

"  I  is.  Joe  Worral  tell't  me.  He  wor  at 
Green  End  when  t'  news  came,  an'  that 
wor  what  it  said  :  '  Tom  were  killed  in 
action.' " 

Another  silence.  Then  Jake  got  up  slowly, 
scraped  his  chair  across  the  white  scrolled 
flags  to  its  correct  place  by  the  window.  He 
sat  down  beside  the  fire  and  lighted  his  pipe. 
Susan  handed  him  young  Jake's  letter  and 
his  glasses.  He  read  it  slowly  through,  then 
he  got  up  and  replaced  it  on  the  dresser. 

"T'  lad's  doin'  weel,  it  seems,"  he  said. 
He  looked  at  Susan.  "An'  it  might  ha'  been 
'im  'stead  o'  Maria's  Tom." 

Susan  did  not  speak.  She  was  knitting 
furiously. 

"  Dost  thoo  think,  Susan  " — Jake  hesitated, 
as  he  buttoned  his  coat — "  couldn't  thoo  goa 
oop  t'  Maria's  this  afternoon,  just  t'  door 
like,  an'  ax " 

"  I  couldn't  do't,  Jake,  not — not  efter  aal 
that's  passed.  I  canna  forget  how  Maria  got 
ower  Aunt  Jnley  an'  got  the  things  what 
shuld  ha'  coom  here.  That  bureau  wad  just 
hev  fit  the  corner  aside  fireplace  in  t'  parlour 
bewtiful.  An'  I  heerd  that  Maria  had  been 
showin'  off  t'  silver  teapot  at  chapel  tea." 
Susan  shook  her  head,  and  her  mouth  took 
on  its  tightest  line. 

"  It  might  ha'  been  our  lad  'stead  o'  Tom," 
Jake  repeated,  as  he  opened  the  door. 

Susan  knitted  swiftly,  and  her  thoughts 
kept  pace  with  the  needles.  The  heel  was 
turned  and  the  foot  of  the  sock  well  on 
before  she  got  up  to  mend  the  fire.  It  had 
shrunk  to  a  mere  handful  of  red  embers,  and 
she  shivered  as  she  crouched  on  the  fender, 
trying  to  fan  them  to  a  flame.  Outside,  the 
rain  beat  steadily  on  the  window-panes,  and, 
as  the  .wagonette  from  Grindlewood  Station 
flashed  past,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  water- 
proofs and  dripping  umbrellas  packed  tightly 
together. 

She  moved  restlessly  about  the  kitchen. 
She  swept  the  hearth  and  tidied  the  papers, 
which  Jake  would  leave  lying  about  instead 
of  putting  them  in  a  neat  pile  at  the  end  of 
the  dresser.  Then  she  read  Jake's  letter 
again,  and  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the  table 
to  wTrite  a  reply.     Susan  was  quick  in  most 
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things,  but  a  slow  hand  with  the  pen,  and  it 
generally  took  two  afternoons  to  cover  the 
thin  sheet  of  notepaper  which  was  her  share 
of  the  weekly  letter  to  Jake.  Jake  senior 
filled  another  sheet  with  laboured  characters, 
punctuated  with  a  few  blots,  and  generally 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  got  to  "  No 
more  your  loving  father,  Jacob  Pannet," 
which,  to  the  uninitiated,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  was  discarding  young  Jake,  but  only 
meant  that  the  letter  was  complete. 

Susan  got  no  further  than  the  first  line — 
also  a  regular  formula  to  the  effect  that  his 
letter  had  been  received  and  had  found 
them  both  well.  Tom  Batten's  face  came 
between  her  and  the  clear  white  page.  She 
remembered  him  and  Jake  in  their  first 
sailor  suits — both  breeched  on  the  same  day — 
and  with  white  collars  exactly  alike,  made 
by  Susan's  clever  fingers.  They  had  been 
photographed  together  at  Birkswell  Fair, 
with  little  Juley  standing  between  them.  It 
had  hung  in  the  parlour  in  a  frame  of  cut 
corks,  with  Jake  and  herself  and  Matt  and 
Maria  on  either  side,  until 

It  was  the  day  after  the  quarrel,  when 
Maria  and  she  had  said  bitter  and  hard 
things  to  each  other,  and  Susan  had  gone 
into  the  parlour — only  used  on  Sundays 
and  when  she  had  boarders.  She  saw  the 
empty  corner  in  which  she  had  so  often, 
in  indignation,  fitted  Aunt  Juley's  carved 
cabinet,  and  then  her  eyes  fell  on  Matt  and 
Maria  smiling  serenely  down  from  the  cork 
frame.  It  was  more  than  Susan  could  stand, 
and  in  a  passion  she  tore  the  photograph 
out  and  threw  it  on  the  kitchen  fire.  She 
hesitated  a  moment  before  the  children's 
picture.  Then  one  of  her  "idees"  came 
opportunely,  and  with  her  sharpest  scissors 
she  cut  young  Jake  neatly  out  and  burnt 
Tom  and  Juley.  Two  local  views  now 
graced  the  cork  frames,  and  Jake's  round 
face  and  the  top  of  his  sailor  suit  were  fixed 
into  a  little  silver-gilt  frame  she  had  bought 
in  Sheathford  market.  Susan  had  been 
quite  proud  of  the  clever  way  she  had  fitted 

it.     But  now 

Tears  came  to  Mrs.  Pannet's  eyes  and 
fell  on  the  writing-pad.  She  pushed  it  away, 
and  laid  her  head  on  her  arms  and  cried 
without  restraint.  And  with  the  tears  came 
a  softening  towards  Maria.  Perhaps  she  had 
been  too  hard  on  her.  And  it  might  have 
been  Jake  instead  of  Tom.  Then  nought 
would  have  mattered — not  even  Aunt  Juley's 
bureau. 

Susan  was  a  woman  of  quick  decisions. 
Whilst    the    kettle   was    boiling,  she    went 


upstairs  and  dressed  herself  in  the  black 
merino  gown  which  was  sacredly  kept  for 
attending  funerals,  and  from  a  bandbox 
unearthed  the  crape  bonnet  she  had  worn 
for  Aunt  Juley.  For  a  moment  she 
hesitated  between  it  and  the  old  black  sailor 
hanging  at  the  back  of  the  door.  It  was 
still  pouring,  and  the  bonnet  would  get 
spoilt.  No,  she  would  wear  it — it  would  be 
more  seemly. 

She  made  Jake's  tea,  and,  pouring  herself 
a  cup,  drank  it  quickly.  Then  she  poured 
the  tea  into  another  pot,  off  the  leaves,  and 
set  it  in  the  oven  to  keep  warm.  After 
covering  the  merino  gown  with  a  waterproof, 
and  taking  Jake's  umbrella  to  protect  the 
bonnet,  she  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key 
on  the  ledge  above  the  door  where  Jake 
would  find  it.  Would  he  guess  where  she 
had  gone,  she  wondered  ? 

The  blinds  were  down  at  "Mowatt's 
Cottage,"  and  Susan  knocked  gently.  It 
seemed  ages  before  the  door  opened  and 
Juley  appeared,  with  her  pretty  eyes  all  red 
and  swollen.  For  a  moment  she  stared 
incredulously  at  Susan,  and  the  next  she  was 
gathered  into  her  motherly  arms,  and  the 
two  were  mingling  their  tears  together. 

The  door  opened  right  into  the  parlour. 
Maria  was  seated  in  a  chair  by  the  side  of 
the. fire,  with  her  hands  clasped  listlessly 
in  her  lap.  She  was  too  stunned  for  tears, 
and  only  shook  her  head  sadly  when  Susan 
sat  down  beside  her.  Susan  laid  one  of  her 
strong  brown  hands  on  Maria's  thin,  trans- 
parent ones — thinner  than  ever,  she  thought, 
with  a  pang  of  remorse. 

They  sat  in  silence  in  the  darkened  room, 
until  Juley  came  in  softly  with  a  tray  and 
two  cups  of  tea. 

Maria  protested  she  could  not  touch  a 
drop — it  would  choke  her — but  she  yielded  at 
last  to  Susan's  and  Juley's  entreaties. 

"  For  Matt  an'  Juley's  sake  thoo.  mun  keep 
up,  an'  for  mine,  too,  Maria."  And  so  the 
two  broke  bread  together.  There  was  no 
word  of  apology  on  either  side,  and  Susan 
resolutely  kept  her  back  to  the  bureau,  with 
the  second  bone  of  contention — the  silver 
teapot — on  the  top  of  it. 

At  last  Susan  rose  to  go.  "  Jake  would 
wonder  where  she  had  gettin'  to."  But  at 
the  moment  she  heard  voices  in  the  kitchen, 
and  the  next  Matt  and  he  came  together 
into  the  room.  He  knew  Susan  better  than 
she  knew  herself,  and  had  guessed  that,  in 
spite  of  what  she  had  said,  he  would  find  her 
comforting  Maria  in  her  great  trouble. 

A   week    later    Mrs.   Pannet    was    asrain 
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watching  for  the  post.  She  was  outside  her 
door  this  time — for  it  was  a  fine  frosty 
morning — and  at  the  same  moment  as  she 
caught  sight  of  the  postwoman's  uniform  she 
also  saw  Joe  Worrat's  cart  coming  round  the 
bend  of  the  road.  As  it  came  nearer,  she  saw 
that  it  was  not  Joe  himself  who  was  driving, 
but  Maria's  Matt,  and  behind  -him,  laid  flat 
in  the  cart,  was  Aunt  Juley's  bureau  ! 

She  was  so  astonished  that  she  forgot  the 
post-girl,  and  did  not  see  that  she  was 
waving  a  letter. 

Matt  nodded  as  he  pulled  up  the  horse 
and  jumped  down  beside  her. 

"  The  missus  sent  it,  Susan.  She  couldn't 
rest,  an'  I  reckon  thoo  hes  best  reight  to't, 
bein'  thoo  wert  t'owdest.  An'  here's  t' 
teapot  an'  aal,"  he  added,  lifting  out  a 
brown-paper  parcel  and  handing  it  to  Susan. 
"Happen  Jake'll  be  about  somewheres,  an' 
gie  me  a  hand  t'  carry  it  in." 

"  He's  in  t'  scullery  brushin's  boots  ;  but 
reely,  Matt,  I  cannot  taak  it  frae  Maria," 
Susan  protested. 


"Maria's  set  on  thoo  Levin'  it,  soa  to 
please  her " 

Then  Susan  had  another  bright  "  idee." 

"  To  please  her,  Aal  take  it  for  six  month, 
an'  then  she  man  hev  it  back.  We'll  hev 
bureau  by  turns  like — that  will  be  fairest, 
Matt,"  she  said,  "  an'  the  teapot  an'  aal." 

After  the  bureau  had  been  fitted  to 
perfection  in  the  corner,  and  the  glistening 
teapot  placed  in  the  correct  position  on  the 
top,  Matt  turned  to  go,  but  Susan  stopped 
him. 

She  had  been  reading  Jake's  letter  in  the 
kitchen.  It  was  short,  and  at  the  end  was 
a  postscript :  "  Dear  Mother,  I'm  expecting 
leave  soon,  and  I  hope  you  and  Dad  will  not 
be  very  vexed  and  upset  when  you  know  that 
me  and  Juley  are  to  be  married " 

"Tell  Maria,"  she  said,  "that  I'm  main 
pleased,  and  Jake,  too."  She  looked  at  him, 
and  he  nodded.  "  He  always  made  a  lot  o' 
t'  little  lass  afore.  Juley'll  belang  to  both 
of  us  now.  We'll  share  her — like  Aunt 
Juley's  bureau." 


THE    BRIDEGROOM 


By   R.    RAMSAY 

Illustrated    by    C.    Fleming    Williams 


SHE  was  married  to  him.      In  a  little 
half -hour  she  would  go  out  into  the 
world   with   him   and  leave   all  her 
life  behind  her. 

The  thing  was  so  wonderful,  she  was  still 
dazzled  writh  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  it, 
and  of  all  the  solemn  words  that  had  been 
spoken  over  her  bent  head,  the  one  that  had 
stuck  in  her  memory  was  "  amazement." 

It  did  not  seem  real  yet ;  it  wTas  all 
bewilderment— the  rush  and  the  hurry,  the 
scent  of  the  orange-blossom,  the  chattering 
crowd  downstairs.  She  looked  at  the  heap 
of  white  foam  she  had  just  slipped  out  of, 
she  turned  the  enchanted  ring  on  her  finger, 
and  then  she  laughed. 

The  maid  kneeling  at  her  feet,  putting  the 
last  officious  touches  to  her  travelling  dress, 
suddenly  hid  her  face  in  her  skirts. 

"  Oh,  Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle  !  " 

"  Why,  Marie,"  she  said,  startled  by  that 
lamentable  wail,  "  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

But  the  woman  burst  into  hysterical 
sobbing  and,  stuffing  her  handkerchief  into 
her  mouth,  bolted  from  the  room. 

Marie  had  always  been  very  excitable. 
She  was  her  aunt's  maid,  really,  and  was  to 
be  left  behind.  Perhaps  she  felt  that,  and 
perhaps  Mrs.  Backhouse's  servants — she  had 
brought  over  two  or  three  to  help  at  the 
wedding,  because  the  bride's  aunt  had  asked 
her  to— had  been  upsetting  her  with  their 
gossip.  Very  likely  they  had  pretended  that 
Jim  was  a  bear  and  a  tyrant,  and  that  her 
mistress  would  be  dragged  over  wild 
continents,  dwelling  with  savage  tribes. 
Poor  Marie  was  so  credulous  and  so  fond 
of  her. 

She  smiled  a  little.  How  these  old 
servants  must  have  alarmed  the  silly  woman 
with  their  boasting  of  the  foolhardy,  brave 
things  he  had  done— the  deeds  for  which 
she  worshipped  him,  the  deeds  that  had 
made  her  dumb  with  excitement  when  she 
first  saw  him  coming  towards  her  with  that 
eagerness  in  his  eyes  !  Her  awe  of  him  had 
not  worn  off  entirely,  and  she  was  still 
shy  with  him, 


They  hadn't  seen  very  much  of  each  other. 
His  mother — whom  she  did  not  like- 
seemed  to  be  continually  hovering  about 
them,  a  talkative,  restless  woman  with 
searching  eyes.  The  short  month  of  their 
engagement  had  passed  for  her  in  a  confused 
dream,  a  state  of  happy  wonder,  whilst  his 
mother,  dominating  her  aunt,  had  hurried 
on  the  wedding. 

"  I  want  him  settled,"  she  had  said,  and 
had  spoken  vaguely  of  some  woman  who  had 
behaved  badly  to  him.  It  was  clear  that  she 
longed  fiercely  to  show  this  woman  how 
quickly  he  was  consoled. 

The  bride  sighed.  She  could  have 
wished — an  impossible  wish.  And  then 
the  wonder  and  glory  of  being  actually  his 
wife  blotted  out  everything.  Dizzily  she 
tied  her  velvet  hat-strings,  the  wide  blue 
ribbons  that  matched  her  travelling  dress. 
She  must  not  keep  him  waiting. 

She  paused  a  minute,  fluttering,  seized 
with  shyness,  and  it  was  then  she  heard 
voices  in  the  room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
landing — the  big,  square  landing,  with  its 
roomy  sofas  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Her 
mother-in-law  wras  the  kind  of  woman  who 
lived  in  perpetual  need  of  a  pin  or  a  stitch, 
and  it  was  her  voice  that  was  raised  in  the 
large  west  bedroom,  where  the  do*or  had 
swung  ajar.  All  the  doors  latched  with 
difficulty  in  that  dear,  old-fashioned  house. 

"  How  dare  you  say  so  !  The  girl  is  not 
to  be  pitied." 

"  Well,  I  call  it  wicked  to  marry  him  to 
that  poor  little  butterfly  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  she  is  devoted  to  him.  She 
thinks  him  perfect." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  she  doesn't  know  ? 
Was  she  never  told  ?  " 

The  bride  took  a  frightened  breath.  She 
stood  petrified  in  the  doorway  of  her  own 
room,  and  could  not  make  a  sound.  That 
horrified  exclamation  smote  through  her 
happy  dizziness.  Dimly,  as  if  in  a  nightmare, 
she  heard  her  mother-in-law's  excited,  in- 
cautiously rising  voice. 

"  Was  I  likely  to  go  about  blackening  my 
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son  ?  I'm  thankful  to  have  him  married. 
Yon  might  pity  me,  I  think.  My  nerves 
have  gone  all  to  pieces  with  the  worry  of 
trying  to  keep  him — to  kee*p  him " 

"  You  needn't  weep  at  me,  Elizabeth — I 
know  you.  Oh,  you're  an  utterly  selfish 
woman  !  And  so  you  shuffled  it  off  on  to 
her  shoulders — you  turned  him  over  without 
one  word  of  warning  to  that  inexperienced 
baby  !  What  can  she  do  with  him,  when 
even  Beatrice  March  would  not  take  the 
risk  ?  " 

Beatrice  March  !  So  that  was  the  other 
woman — the  one  who  had  thrown  him  over. 
She,  for  some  reason,  had  been  afraid. 

Somebody  spoke  to  her  in  a  scoffing 
undertone,  so  close,  it  was  like  a  whisper- 
one  of  the  wedding  guests  who  had  with- 
drawn herself  from  the  meaningless  mirth 
below.  She  had  been  lying  back  unseen  in 
the  deep  sofa  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  her 
attitude  that  of  a  lazy  cat,  just  a  gleam  of 
gold  and  purple,  hidden  with  her  thoughts. 
She  was  leaning  forward  now,  propping 
herself  on  her  elbow,  and  raking  the  bride 
with  her  bitter  eyes. 

"  It's  only  a  family  quarrel.  Mrs.  Back- 
house and  her  sister  always  fight  when  they 
get  together." 

It  was  curious  how,  in  the  midst  of  her 
bewilderment,  the  bride  seemed  to  feel  im- 
mediately who  that  woman  was.  Half 
consciously  she  understood  that  the  bride- 
groom's mother  had  put  her  down  on  her 
list  of  invitations  in  a  malicious  spirit,  and, 
in  a  similar  spirit,  perhaps,  she  had  flung  up 
her  head  and  come.  The  guess  reached  her 
outer  consciousness,  but  too  late  to  stay 
her  instinctive  call  for  help.  She  spoke 
piteously,  trusting  her,  as  in  some  moment 
of  drowning  peril  one  clutches  at  any 
stranger. 

"  What — what  do  they  mean  ?  "  she  said. 

The  other  woman  kept  on  staring,  un- 
happily, with  a  measuring,  mocking  gaze. 

"I  suppose  you  know  who  I  am,"  she 
said.  "  I  shook  hands  with  you  both  down- 
stairs. I'm  the  cowardly  person  who 
couldn't  face  marriage  with  him — you  heard 
them  saying  that,  didn't  you  ?  How  you 
must  despise  me,  you  who  were  so  bold  and 
brave  !  " 

Then  her  tone  changed  ;  into  its  railing 
scorn  came  a  grudging  note  of  pity. 

"The  brutes!"  she  said.  "Did  they 
never  tell  you  ?  Oh,  I  guessed  that  as  soon 
as  I  looked  at  you.  Any  fool  could  see 
you're  not  one  of  these  cocksure  idiots  who 
flatter  themselves  they  can  pull  up  a  man. 


Good  Heavens,  you're  not  that  stuff  !  Why, 
I  nearly  cried  when  I  saw  you  in  church  ; 
it  seemed  so  vile  to  let  you  marry  him  ! " 

The  bride  steadied  herself.  It  had  come 
to  her,  with  a  queer  echo  of  her  former  glory, 
that  the  man  these  people  were  vaguely 
blackguarding  was  her  husband. 

"I  don't  understand,"  she  said  desperately. 
"  I  don't  want  to.     I  am — proud  of  Jim." 

Perhaps  nothing  she  could  have  pleaded 
would  have  stung  the  woman  who  had  let 
him  slip  more  successfully  into  frankness. 

"  /  was  proud  of  him,  too,"  she  said,  "  till 
I  understood.  His  mother  thinks  me  a 
wretch,  I  know,  but  I  couldn't  face  it. 
You're  not  quite  such  a  fool  —  though 
they've  pushed  you  into  this  with  your 
eyes  shut — you  must  know  what  it  means 
to  live  with  a  drunkard  ! " 

The  bride  stood  gazing  at  her  in  -horrified 
silence,  as  pale  as  a  ghost.  Somehow  she 
had  never  thought  of  that,  and  no  other 
charge,  perhaps,  would  have  been  such  a 
sordid  tumbling  of  her  idol  into  the  dust. 

To  live  with  a  drunkard  !  She  and  her 
dreams  and  her  worshipping  awe  of  him  ! 
She  who  was  just — as  they  said  of  her — a 
bit  of  thistledown,  a  frivolous  butterfly  ! 
And  she  wasn't  glorified  by  her  marriage- 
she  was  shamed.  For  this  other  woman 
had  not  the  eyes  of  a  liar.      \ 

What  was  she  saying  now  inthat  breath- 
less voice  ?  Her  affectation  of  -scorn  had 
been  lost  in. a  curious  eagerness  to  excuse 
herself — was  she  still  so  bitter  with  herself 
for  deserting  Jim  ? — by  raking  up  shocking 
stories,  tales  of  him  reeling  into  her  pre- 
sence, of  a  motor  accident  that  had  nearly 
ended  in  murder,  through  his  drunkenly 
reckless  driving,  of  a  hideous  brawl  in  a 
railway  station. 

The  bride  was  a  stupefied  listener.  Dully 
she  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Backhouse  had 
appeared  with  a  scared  look  on  the  threshold 
of  the  west  bedroom,  and  was  interposing 
wildly.  But  there  was  no  real  denial  in  her 
protests — they  were  mere  futile  exclamation. 
These  women — her  mother-in-law  and  her 
aunt  by  marriage — stood  there  unable  to 
contradict,  letting  this  other  say  all  her  say. 

Into  her  head  with  a  new  significance 
came  the  recollection  of  Marie  and  her  burst 
of  weeping,  that  ominous  wail  of  "  Oh, 
Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle  !  "  The  ser- 
vants must  have  told  her. 

Far  down  distant  there  was  a  sound  of 
wheels  on  the  gravel.  It  was  odd  how  that 
slight  noise  penetrated  upstairs  through  the 
laughter  and  talk  in  the  house  below. 
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"Be  quiet,  Beatrice!  You've  done  enough  "I-I    can't!"    she    said    incoherently, 

mischief   with    your    exaggerations,"    cried  shrinking  back.    The  thought  was  terrifying. 

Mrs     Backhouse  hysterically,  but    with   a  But  Jim's  mother  grabbed  at  her  am  and 

quick  note  of  triumph,  "  upsetting  the  poor  betrayed  herself  in  that  moment. 


Oh,  stop!  •  she  cried,  choking.    She  coull  not  bear  it.    He  gripped  her  hands  tighter." 


child  iust.,  they  are  setting  off  on  their  ^^r^^*^*^ 

10Thyembride  shivered.     She  had  forgotten  f^htf.n;  «*"«•'' 

that.     It  was  time  for  her  to  go  away  wrth  So  it  JJ»f  ^     down   fco  him.     slie 

this  man. 
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heard  the  wedding  guests  crowding  into 
the  hall,  pouring  out  on  to  the  steps,  and 
struggling  to  secure  handfuls  of  confetti. 
One  of  her  bridesmaids  —  not  intimate 
friends,  but  chosen  because  they  matched 
each  other — came  running  half-way  up  to 
ask  if  she  wasn't  ready.  It  was  Mrs.  Back- 
house who  answered  hastily,  who  called 
down  the  stairs  to  her  aunt — enthroned, 
being  a  semi-invalid,  on  her  chair — that  she 
wouldn't  be  a  minute.  It  wTas  Mrs.  Back- 
house who  shook  her  distractedly  by  the 
arm. 

Still  she  could  not  move.  She  was 
incapable  of  thought,  possessed  utterly  by 
panic.  She  could  not  feel  any  emotion 
clearly,  except  the  wild  longing  to  escape, 
to  fly  from  this  man  whom  she  did  not 
know.  It  was  her  image  of  him  she  had 
worshipped,  and  that  was  broken. 

"  Where  are  you,  Kitten  ?  We'll  miss 
our  train." 

That  was  his  voice,  and  he  was  coming 
himself  to  fetch  her.  She  heard  his  step 
on  the  stairs,  and  watched  with  a  fascination 
that  was  like  terror— that  ivas  terror — for 
him  to  come  up  to  her. 

Jim  Backhouse  was  almost  too  big  for 
the  house,  with  its  low  beams  and  its  old- 
fashioned  ceilings  ;  the  floor  creaked  under 
his  heavy  tread  as  he  came  along  the 
landing.  She  felt  rather  than  saw  how  the 
other  women  instinctively  drew  together, 
their  petty  enmities  subdued  by  a  common 
apprehension.  Heaven  only  knew  what 
they,  in  their  knowledge  of  him,  were 
dreading.  Perhaps  he  had  been  celebrating 
his  wedding. 

"  Hullo ! "  he  said.   "  What's  the  matter  ? " 

She  could  not  look  at  him  ;  it  was  too  late 
to  run  away.  Her  heart  jumped  violently 
as  he  came  close  to  her  and  took  her  little 
cold  hands,  that  were  fumbling  with  her  hat- 
strings.  Over  her  head  he  addressed  the 
woman  who  had  won  him  and  clung  to  him 
till  she  had  been  disgusted. 

"  Beatrice,"  he  said,  "  what  have  you  been 
doing  ?  " 

She  was  breathing  quickly,  as  if  the  sight 
of  him  had  unnerved  her.  Her  voice  wias 
half  ashamed,  half  defiant. 

"  She  heard  your  mother  talking,  and 
asked  me  what  it  all  meant,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  told  her.  It  w7as  only  fair.  Women  have 
to  stand  by  each  other." 

*'  Oh,"  he  said,  "  and  that's  how  you  do 
it?" 

He  was  looking  at  his  bride  now.  The 
grim   humour,   that    had   made    the   other 


woman   flush  hotly,  died  out  of   him  ;   his 
voice  was  deadly  quiet. 

"  Poor  little  girl !  "  he  said.  "  They've 
frightened  you  out  of  your  wits  among 
them.     Are  you  sorry  you  married  me  ?  " 

What  would  he  do  if  she  said  she  was  ? 
Would  he  make  the  terrilic  scene  that  his 
mother  threatened  ?  Hadn't  she  put  herself 
irrevocably  at  his  mercy  ?  Would  he  let  her 
go  ?  Wild  thoughts  w*ere  jumbled  in  her 
head,  and  through  it  all  she  heard  his  voice 
again,  as  if  from  a  great  distance,  troubled. 
"  I  didn't  want  you  to  know." 
Oh,  if  only  she  didn't  know  !  If  only 
they  had  hidden  it  from  her  a  little  longer, 
this  ugly  thing  that  had  destroyed  her 
illusion  of  him  !  She  would  have  found  it 
out  soon  enough.  Why  had  they  robbed 
her  of  her  one  short  moment  ?  She  would 
have  gone  with  him  so  confidently,  feeling 
so  safe,  looking  up  to  him  with  such  dazzled 
eyes  !  Somehow  it  was  most  for  his  sake 
she  wished  the  thing  unuttered  that  had 
shocked  her  out  of  her  enchantment.  It 
hurt  her  so  to  hear  that  strange  note  in  his 
voice,  so  humble. 

"  Look  here,  Kitten,  I'm  not  a  talker," 
he  said.  "  I  can't  tell  you  what  you  are  to 
me  in  fine  language.     I'll  acknowledge  I've 

been  a  swine " 

"  Oh,  stop  !  "  she  criedy  choking.  She 
could  not  bear  it.  He  gripped  her  hands 
tighter.  \^ 

"  I've  got  to  tell  you  this  now,"  he  said. 
"  D'you  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  you  ? 
You  little  darling  spirit  of  a  thing  !  I 
wasn't  fit  to  touch  you  then,  and  I  knew  it. 
I  said  to  myself  :  first  I've  got  to  be  worthy 
of  her.  And  I  went  away,  and  I  fought 
my  devil  out  in  the  wilderness." 

He  just  glanced  at  the  rest  of  them,  these 
three  wrho  were  listening  so  intently,  and  of 
whose  presence  he  was  so  careless.  Hi3 
mother  was  nervously  watching  him,  and 
that  other  woman  who  had  twinkled  across 
his  path  with  an  errant  glimmer,  and  who 
had  failed  him,  had  a  red  spot  in  her  cheek 
and  a  scoffing  bitterness  in  her  eyes 
Neither  of  these  believed  in  miracles,  it 
was  clear. 

"  I  came  back  master  of  myself,"  he  said 
— "  clean  and  decent,  and  fit  to  love  you. 
Nobody  seems  to  have  discovered  it  yet.  I 
suppose  they'd  got  too  deeply  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  the  worst  of  me.  I  didn't 
mind  that.  I  liked  to  feel  that  you  were 
the  only  one  in  my  world  who  trusted  me 
wholly.  It  seemed  to  make  it  more  precious. 
I  was  a  fool,  Kitten  :  I  should  have  told 
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you  what  I  had  been,  and  what  you'd  made 
me,  before  I  asked  you  if  you  could  trust 
yourself  to  me.  Then  you  wouldn't  have 
had  this  b'ow.  You'll  forgive  me,  won't 
you,  and  keep  on  trusting  ?  " 

Could  she  ?  Panic  swept  over  her  ;  con- 
fusedly she  tried  to  find  some  steady  thought 
to  hold  on  to.  What  a  dreadful  step 
marriage  was  !  Could  any  girl  be  found 
brave  enough  to  shut  her  eyes  and  hold  her 
breath  and  go  out  into  the  unknown  ? 
If  they  wouldn't  hurry  her  so,  if  they  gave 
her  a  little  time  to  consider,  she  could, 
perhaps,  recover  some  kind  of  courage.  Oh, 
if  only  they  would  let  her  stay  in  her 
own  little  room  and  cry  out  her  heart  till 
to-morrow  !  Someone  was  calling — calling 
impatiently.  How  could  she  hold  up  her 
head  and  face  the  wondering  crowd  down- 
stairs ? 

He  loosed  his  tight  clasp  of  her  hands. 
She  heard  his  voice,  slow  and  hopeless. 
Something  had  gone  out  of  it. 

"  I  won't  worry  you,  Kitten,  if  you  can't 
do  it." 

With  a  shock  she  came  to  herself.  Her 
whirling  thoughts  crystallised.  Surely  he 
wasn't  going — without  her  ? 

Something  desperate  and  immense  woke 
in  her  heart  and  wiped  out  her  shyness  of 
him.  She  ran  to  him,  clinging  to  him, 
conscious  at  first  of  nothing  but  that  she 
must  hold  him  fast.  Then,  safe  on  his 
breast,  she  looked  up,  and  her  eyes  found 
his. 

There  was  no  room  for  doubting  in  her 
soul ;  in  that  inexplicable  and  blessed 
moment  she  had  really  begun  to  love  him. 


How  different  from  the  old  vain  hero- 
worshipping  was  this  trust,  this  immeasurable 
tenderness  ! 

With  his  arm  round  her,  he  moved  nearer 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

The  old  butler — one  of  Mrs.  Backhouse's 
family  servants — was  hurrying  up  with  an 
apprehensive  look,  imagining,  perhaps,  all 
kinds  of  sinister  reasons  for  this  delay.  The 
bridegroom  threw  a  whimsical  glance  at  him. 

"  Parker "  he  said.     "  All  right,  we're 

coming !  Just  bring  up  a  bottle  of 
champagne." 

Mrs.  Backhouse,  twisting  her  hands,  had 
made  a  sudden  movement.  She  and  the 
other  two  watched  him  with  puzzled  faces, 
his  smile  wTas  so  strange  to  them.  They  had 
not  the  key  to  him.  And  the  old  servant, 
solemn-eyed,  spilt  a  little  in  his  perturbation. 
Jim  Backhouse  nodded  to  him,  and  swung 
the  glass  round  as  he  lifted  it  with 
ceremony. 

"For  the  last  time,"  he  said.  "Don't 
look  quite  so  scared,  mother — it's  a  joyful 
occasion,  surely  !     I  drink  to  my  wife  !  " 

He  turned  from  them  then,  the  freakish- 
ness  of  his  mild  jeer  at  his  world's  suspicion 
died  out  of  him. 

"  Come  along,  Kitten,"  he  said.  "  Let's 
go,  and,  please  God,  live  happy  ever  after  ! " 
And  she,  pressed  close  to  him  as  they  ran 
downstairs  and  plunged  through  the  cheering 
crowd  on  the  steps,  felt  the  same  tremendous 
happiness  that  was  throbbing  in  him,  and 
one  great  thought  besides.  She  found 
breath  to  utter  it  in  a  little,  soft,  broken 


voice- 


1  Oh,  Jim,"  she  said,  "  I'm  so  proud  I " 
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ANSTEY  buttoned  up  his  waistcoat ;  he 
was    smiling    in    his    absent    way. 
Lowndes  fidgeted  with   his   stetho- 
scope, looked  at  his  friend,  and  frowned. 

Anstey  pulled  his  slightly  seedy  coat  about 
him,  still  smiling  with  the  soft,  vague  good 
humour  of  dreaminess.  He  looked  at 
Lowndes,  and  said  suddenly,  as  though  only 
just  noticing  his  presence  and  purpose — 

"  Oh,  am  I  ill  ? "  Lowndes  frowned 
deeper. 

"  It's  rather  puzzling.  You're  not  ill 
organically,  and  yet  you  are." 

Anstey's  smile  was  rather  more  alert,  his 
eyes  twinkled  quizzingly. 

"  Am  I,  for  instance,  ill  enough  to  die  ?  " 

"Good  Heavens,  no  !  "  burst  out  his  friend, 
profoundly  shocked. 

"All  the  same,"  said  Anstey  in  his  old 
positive  way,  that  even  now  he  sometimes 
assumed,  "  all  the  same,  I  shall  be  dead 
before  the  week  is  out." 

Lowndes  stared  at  his  friend.  Anstey  was 
a  queer  fellow,  and  there  was  something 
mysterious  about  him.  Since  the  doctor 
had  renewed  the  acquaintance  broken  off  at 
Cambridge  so  many  years  ago,  he  had  come 
to  see  what  a  strange  creature  Anstey  was. 
It  was  necessary  to  go  carefully  with  him  ; 
there  was  some  curious  latent  power  under- 
neath the  fellow's  dreaminess  that  could 
leap  out  at  one  and  cut  one  up  with  uncanny 
skill  if  one  made  slips.  Still,  the  facts  were 
facts.     He  said  briskly — 

"  As  a  doctor,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  * 
are  talking  rubbish." 

Anstey's  eyes  closed  as  he  laughed  ;  there 
was  some  big  reason  for  merriment  behind 
them  which  Lowndes  could  not  understand. 
Anstey  laughed. 

"You  think  so  ?  "  he  said.  "All  the  same, 
I  reaffirm  the  fact :  before  the  week  is  out  I 
shall  be  dead." 

Lowndes  frowned — well,  inwardly  ;  before 
his  patient  he  preserved  an  amiable  and 
equable  air.  He  felt  that  possibly  he  was  up 
against  some  form  of  mania,  a  result  of  the 


queer  life  Anstey  had  led.  He  would  have 
to  knock  some  sense  into  the  fellow. 

"  Let  me  also  reaffirm  the  fact  that  you 
are  talking  rubbish,  Bernard.  Your  case  is 
queer,  but  the  symptoms  are  absolutely  petty. 
There  is  nothing  in  you  which  an  ordinary 
tonic  won't  cure." 

"  What  are  my  symptoms  ?  "  asked  Anstey. 

"  They're  queer,"  said  Lowndes,  "  but 
extremely  simple.  You  live  the  life  of  a 
steady  old  stick,  yet,  if  I  didn't  know  you,  I 
should  have  declared  you  had  been  living  too 
strenuously — burnt  the  candle  at  both  ends, 
you  know." 

Anstey  nodded,  smiling  as  though  agreeing. 
Lowndes  looked  at  him  quickly. 

"Did  you — I  mean — when  you  were  up  at 
Cambridge  you  were  rather  a — determined 
individual " 

"No,"  smiled  Anstey,  "I  have  been  a 
steady  old  stick  since  I  left  Cambridge — 
practically  ever  since." 

"  Oh,"  said  Lowndes  apologetically,  but 
still  eager  to  learn.  "  I  didn't  mean  that  I 
think  you  led  a  raffish  life  ;  I  referred  to 
hard  work,  rather.  You  were  a  devil  for 
work,  Bernard — you  had  an  enormous 
appetite  for  it.  You  might  have  overdone 
it  that  way.     Were  you  hard  worked  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Anstey.  "  No,  not  in  the 
sense  you  mean.  I  became  an  insurance 
clerk  six  months  after  I  left  Cambridge. 
The  work  of  an  insurance  clerk  is  not  a  very 
great  strain  on  the  intelligence." 

Lowndes  smiled  with  him  as  he  said  that. 
Certainly  the  work  of  an  insurance  clerk  was 
no  very  great  strain  upon  such  an  intelligence 
as  Anstey  had  had.  Anstey's  intelligence 
had  been  a  phenomenon  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  one  of  your  big  men.  He  had  a  keen 
and  tremendous  brain.  It  was  very  freely 
prophesied  that  he  would  do  great  things  in 
the  world — such  a  well-equipped  mentality 
and  such  a  powerful  personality  were  destined 
for  the  largest  of  all  possible  spheres.  At 
Cambridge  they  were  all  certain  that  Anstey 
was  one  of  those  men  who  would  carve  out 
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a  huge  destiny  and  perhaps  help  regenerate 
the  world. 

And  he  had  become  an  insurance  clerk  six 
months  after  leaving  Cambridge.  Lowndes 
thought  this  might  be  a  clue  both  to  his 
circumstances  and  his  present  indisposition. 

"Was  there  any  shock,  any  crisis,  any 
great  trouble  after — after  you  left  Cam- 
bridge ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  smiled  Anstey,  quickly 
grasping  what  the  doctor  was  driving  at. 
"  There  was  no  actual  reason  why  I  should 
become  an  insurance  clerk.  My  circum- 
stances were  slightly  penurious,  but  quite 
pleasant.  I  took  up  clerking  because  it  was 
offered,  because  it  fitted  in,  because  it  was 
easy.  No  sudden  upheaval  of  life  or  fortune 
made  it  necessary — I  just  became  so  from 
natural  inclination — and  because  I  wanted 
early  hours  to  go  to  bed." 

Lowndes  opened  his  eyes  in  amazement. 

"  Sleep  !  "  And  then  he  said  quickly  :  "  I 
wonder  ?  Is  that  an  explanation  ?  A  sort 
of  slow  decay."  He  frowned.  "No,  it 
isn't  that,  Bernard.  You're  the  most 
amazingly  absent  creature  I  know,  but  your 
wits  are  all  right — much  too  all  right  for  an 
insurance  clerk.  And,  yes,  by  Jove,  from 
what  you  tell  me,  your  symptoms  are  rather 
those  of  sleeplessness  than  too  much  sleep." 
He  stared  at  his  friend.  "  Sleeplessness, 
good  Heavens,  and  you  have  been  spending 
half  your  days  for  the  last  two  weeks  asleep 
in  that  chair  of  yours  !  " 

"  I  know,"  said  Anstey.  "  But  what  you 
say  is  true — I  mean  about  sleeplessness." 
He  looked  at  his  friend  with  pleasant  slyness, 
as  though  about  to  launch  a  surprise.  "  I 
am  not  exactly  asleep  when  I  am  dozing 
in  that  chair.  I  am,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  much  awake  —  only  I  am  awake  in 
Kalbyna.'' 

"  What,"  asked  the  mystified  Lowndes, 
"what,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  Kalbyna  ?  " 

"  Kalbyna,"  said  Anstey  slowly,  watching 
his  friend  closely,  "Kalbyna  is  a  rather 
beautiful  island  in  the  East  Indies,  some- 
where between  the  Nicobars  and  the  Coral 
Seas.  It  is  a  rare  place,  Lowndes  ;  I  should 
like  you  to  go  there  one  of  these  days." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  travelled,"  jerked 
Lowndes. 

"  I  haven't,"  said  Anstey.  "  In  the  body 
I  have  not  travelled.  It  is  only  when  I  shut 
my  eyes  in  sleep  in  London  that  I  go  to 
Kalbyna  and  live  my  life  there  in  my  active 
dreams — and  there  I  am  to  die,  Austin." 

Austin  Lowndes  stared  at  the  man.  He 
knew — or,  at  least,  thought  he  knew — now 


what  was  the  matter  with  his  old  friend. 
Anstey  shook  his  head. 

"No,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm  not  mad.  I 
know  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  I  am 
telling  you  the  truth.  Don't  try  to  find 
explanations  ;  you  won't  find  any.  I  myself 
have  found  none.  Just  take  it  for  granted 
that  what  I  am  telling  you  is  true.  When 
I  go  to  sleep  in  this  lodging-house  sitting- 
room  of  Warwick  Street,  Victoria,  London, 
I  am  awake  at  once  in  Kalbyna,  and  live  my 
life  there,  live  it  in  splendid,  active  reality — 
so  active  that  this  life  in  London  seems  the 
dream." 

Lowndes  could  only  gasp. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  my  dear  fellow,  it's 
preposterous " 

"It's  whatever  you  like,"  said  Anstey, 
with  a  sudden  desperate  earnestness,  "only 
it  is  a  fact.  I  want  you,  against  your  reason 
even,  to  accept  it  as  a  fact.  That  is  why  I 
have  asked  you  specially  to  see  me  to-day. 
I  want  to  tell  you  all  the  facts.  I  must, 
for  I  am  going  to  die.  I  am  going  to  die 
in  Kalbyna — they  have  decided  on  that." 

Lowndes  frowned. 

"  Bernard,"  he  stammered,  "  I  don't  know 
that  it  is  possible  to  believe  so  incredible  a 
story-^ — " 

Anstey  pulled  out  a  notebook,  found  a 
cutting  from  some  work  of  reference  in  it, 
and  handed  it  to  Lowndes. 

Lowndes  read  the  cutting  carefully.  It 
related  to  Kalbyna.  It  told  how  Kalbyna 
had  risen  from  a  primitive,  petty,  and  rather 
cannibalistic  island  to  be  a  centre  of  great 
industry  and  prosperity.  The  force  that 
had. brought  civilisation  to  this  barbarous 
place  was  the  will  of  an  Englishman,  an 
Oswald  Sleath,  who  had  first  become  a 
settler,  and  then,  like  Brooke  of  Sarawak, 
had  become  the  chief  living  force  in  the 
place.  He  had  moulded  the  whole  of  its 
later  destiny  in  a  single  great  achievement. 
Lowndes  read  the  paragraph  and  handed  it 
back.  Anstey  gave  him  an  old  and  rather 
worn  photo  cut  from  a  newspaper  ;  it  was  the 
photograph  of  a  man  clad  in  the  duck 
suiting  of  the  tropics. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  asked  Anstey.  Lowndes 
looked  carefully  at  it.  There  was  no  doubt 
as  to  who  it  was.     He  said — 

"  This  is  you,  Bernard,  of  course."  Anstey 
turned  up  the  printed  legend  beneath  the 
photo,  which  had  been  folded  back  and 
under.     The  inscription  was — 

"Oswald  Sleath,  the  uncrowned  King  of 
Kalbyna." 

"  Is  that  proof  enough  ?  "  asked  Anstey. 
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;  I  don't  understand- 


"And  you  won't  understand.  I  don't 
want  you  to  waste  time  trying.  I  want 
you  to  believe  that  I,  Bernard  Anstey,  who 
goes  to  sleep  here  in  Warwick  Street,  wake 
Oswald  Sleath  in  Kalbyna.  I  am  Oswald 
Sleath  of  Kalbyna.  Will  you  believe  that 
and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  ?  That's  all 
I  ask.     Will  you  believe  ?  " 

"  I'll  believe,  Bernard,"  said  Lowndes 
quietly.  n 

Both  the  men  sat  down,  and  Bernard 
Anstey  began  talking  at  once.  His  odd 
dreaminess  had  come  over  him,  but  the 
power  that  one  always  felt  to  be  latent  in 
him,  that  seemed  to  be  so  strange  in  one 
in  his  present  condition  of  life,  was  more 
apparent  than  ever  now.     He  said — 

"  You  remember  me  well  at  Cambridge, 
Austin,  I  don't  doubt.  You  remember  that 
many,  including  myself,  were  agreed  that  I 
was  bound  to  do  big  things  in  life.  I  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  determined  to  do  big 
constructive  things  in  life.  I  educated 
myself  to  that  end  ;  I  prepared  and  planned. 
I  didn't  spare  myself,  Austin  ;  I  worked  hard, 
and  I  was  capable  of  hard  work,  too.  My 
mental  equipment,  I  think — in  fact,  I  know 
— was  extremely  well  considered  and  well 
found.  I  knew  I  was  fitted  to  play  a  rather 
important  and  useful  part  in  the  governance 
of  the  world,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  should  play  that  part.  Well,  I  have, 
though  not  in  the  way  I  had  planned." 

"  In  Kalbyna,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  In  Kalbyna  instead  of  Westminster," 
said  Anstey.  "  And  I  think  Kalbyna  is  the 
better]  choice.  I  have  made  Kalbyna  a 
livijig,  virile  thing  ;  at  Westminster,  what 
should  I  have  made  ?  A  reputation,  perhaps, 
but  nothing  as  big  as  Kalbyna. 

"I  was  a  poor  man,  Austin,  but  that 
didn't  worry  me.  I  had  ideas,  and  a  brain 
to  put  them  before  the  world.  I  could  keep 
myself  with  my  pen  until  I  had  made  for 
myself  an  assured  position.  I  came  down 
from  Cambridge  with  all  my  schedule  of  life 
planned  to  a  month,  all  my  arms  and 
munitions  ready.  I  remember  I  chose  my 
rooms  and  my  table  at  the  club  because 
both  were  bound  to  bring  me  into  contact 
with  the  men  who  were  going  to  be  useful 
to  me.  I  spent  the  first  two  months  getting 
in  touch  with  people.  I  got  in  touch  with 
Ferris,(  of  The  Advance.  When  I  had 
impressed  him,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  an 
article — not  a  good  article,  but  a  deliberately 
popular  one— containing  some  original  and 


arresting  ideas,  which  I  knew  that  Ferris 
would  buy  on  sight.     He  bought  on  sight." 

"  I  read  it,"  said  Lowndes.  "  It  was 
attractive  and  as  stimulating  as  an  aperitif. 
I  waited  for  more." 

"  You  were  meant  to  wait  for  more.  You 
were  meant  to  ask  for  more.  That  was  my 
whole  intention.  And  more  was  to  follow — 
only  no  more  was  written.  That  night  I 
went  to  bed  early.  I  was  tired,  if  pleasantly 
excited,  and  turned  in  at  ten  o'clock.  I 
went  to  sleep  at  once — and  at  once  was  at 
Kalbyna." 

He  paused  reflectively ;  there  was  a  bright 
glow  of  memory  on  his  face. 

"  I  was  there  abruptly,  walking  on  the 
ramshackle  quay,  and  the  air  was  rich  and 
hot  all  about  me,  and  a  great,  soft,  salt 
wind  blew  on  me,  and  the  sky  was  tremendous. 
There  was  a  ship  beside  the  quay.  I  can 
hear  the  slow  hiss  of  her  steam  now,  and  the 
slop  of  the  waves,  and  the  gurgle  of  the  tide 
on  her  rusty  plates,  and  the  cheeping  of 
her  straining  warps.  I  can  hear  that,  too. 
And  I  knew  that  I  had  just  come  to  Kalbyna, 
and  that  Kalbyna  was  to  be  mine*" 

"  One  moment !  "  cried  Lowndes.  "  You 
were  in  Kalbyna — you  mean  you  dreamed 
you  were  in  Kalbyna.  You  went  to  sleep 
and  dreamed  it."  , 

"  I  was  in  Kalbyna — dreaming  or  awake,  I 
do  not  know ;  awake,  I  think,  yet  in  one 
sense  I  was  asleep  ;  yet  awake  I  must  have 
been,  for  the  things  I  did  in  Kalbyna.  I 
am  a  real  man  there,  Austin ;  this  Oswald 
Sleath  is  not  a  dream  person,  and  I  am 
Oswald  Sleath." 

Lowndes  made  a  gesture  of  hopelessness. 

"  But  you  weren't  there  ;  you  were  here — 
what  is  it  ? — thousands  of  miles  away." 

"  Was  I,  I  wonder  ?  You  are  trying  to 
reckon  a  spiritual  thing  in  material  terms. 
What  is  space  and  time  to  the  spirit  ?  Space, 
nothing  ;  time — well,  ten  o'clock  here  is 
morning  in  Kalbyna  ;  the  times  fit  in  exactly. 
Morning  exactly,  Austin.  I've  sometimes 
wondered  whether  that  explained  things — the 
soul,  the  ego  that  closed  its  eyes  here  in 
sleep  awoke  in  Kalbyna ;  the  times  fitted. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  explains,  but  I 
think  it  does  .  .  .  During  these  last  few 
weeks,  when  I  have  seemed  to  be  sleeping 
all  day,  I  was,  in  fact,  sleeping  all  day, 
because  day  and  night  I  have  been  awake  in 
Kalbyna,  awake  and  working,  for  there  has 
been  much  to  do." 

"  The  sleeplessness,  yes,  that  would  fit  in, 
too,"  said  Lowndes. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Anstey. 
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"  Go  on,"  urged  the  doctor ;  "  I  won't 
interrupt  again." 

Anstey  paused  and  collected  his  thoughts. 

"  I  was  on  the  quay  by  that  rich  and 
lambent  sea,  and  I  was  looking  at  Kalbyna. 
And  Kalbyna  was  beautiful.  I  could  see 
the  wide  and  white  sands ;  the  heat  was 
beating  up  from  them,  you  know.  Behind 
the  sands  the  palms  tossed  their  feathers 
against  the  sky,  and  under  them,  to  the 
left,  were  the  houses,  palm-thatched,  with 
their  coloured  wooden  walls  looking  like 
blobs  of  bright  wet  paint  in  that  wonderful 
air.  Behind  the  houses  and  the  palms 
were  massed  the  hills— mountain  backed  by 
mountain,  bright  and  polished  in  the  light, 
moving  and  luminous  and  magnetic." 

He  looked  at  his  friend. 

"  I  knew  exactly  why  I  had  come.  The 
new  life  was  thrust  upon  me,  as  it  were, 
but  I  knew  all  about  the  me  who  stood  on 
Kalbyna's  quay.  This  Oswald  Sleath  was 
no  stranger,  though  I  had  only  awakened  to 
him  that  day.  He — I  had  come  to  Kalbyna 
to  trade.  Oswald — that  is  I — had  been  a 
trader  of  an  unsatisfactory  sort  before — I 
knew  that  quite  well — and  had  nob  been  a 
success.  Kalbyna  had  been  a  gambler's 
chance  for  him.  But  once  he  had  set  eyes 
on  the  island  he  knew  that  it  was  to  be 
his  destiny.  He  awoke  to  it— I  think  that 
was  me  entering  into  him.  He — I  knew 
that  Kalbyna  was  to  be  made  by  Oswald 
Sleath. 

"  I  walked  up  from  the  quay  to  the  leaf- 
roofed  store,  the  Kalb  men  carrying  my 
baggage.  A  whisky -sodden  white  man 
walked  with  me  ;  he  was  the  trader  whose 
place  I  was  to  take.  He  was  going  home 
because  he  was  sick  to  death  of  Kalbyna. 
He  hadn't  a  good  word  to  say  about  the 
place  or  its  inhabitants,  and  he  obviously 
wished  to  depress  me.  I  wasn't  depressed  ; 
the  more  I  saw  of  Kalbyna,  the  more  sure 
of  her  I  was.  Already  I  could  feel  her  in 
my  bones  .  .  .  The  fool  was  certain  that  I 
was  a  blockhead.  He  was  certain  I  was  a 
young  blockhead  ;  that  is  the  worst  type  of 
the  school.  I  didn't  mind  in  the  least  ; 
what  he  was  was  written  all  over  his  bleary 
countenance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
the  failure,  not  Kalbyna.  He  might  have 
done  immense  things  in  the  island.  Its 
soil  is  superbly  fruitful,  and  there  are 
minerals  of  all  kinds  in  the  mountains.  But 
if  you  look  up  the  book  by  Pollard,  you'll 
find  all  the  material  details  there  ;  Pollard 
got  them  from  me — Oswald  Sleath,  that  is. 
You'll    find,   too,    in    Pollard's    book    my 


estimate  of  the  Kalbs,  and  I  proved  it  a 
correct  one.  They  are  a  fine  people,  hardy, 
strong,  and  industrious.  Then,  they  lacked 
direction  ;  they  wasted  energy  in  inter-tribal 
fighting  and  inter-island  raiding.  It  only 
'wanted  a  strong,  direct  mind  to  control 
them,  and  they  would  yield  magnificent 
results.  I  saw  that  at  once.  I  remember 
thinking  the  whole  thing  out  in  my  hammock 
under  the  mosquito  nets  just  before  I  slept. 
I  slept,  and  awoke  Bernard  Anstey,  in 
London—and  London  and  Bernard  Anstey 
seemed  singularly  squalid  and  colourless." 

Anstey  stopped  ;  he  thought  for  a  space, 
probably  recalling  that  wonderful  first 
impression. 

"I  spent  a  curious  day — I  mean  my 
waking  day,"  he  continued.  "I  hadn't 
quite  grasped  what  it  all  meant.  It  seemed 
to  me  a  singular  and  vivid  dream  —  a 
curiously  actual  dream  that  got  between  me 
and  my  intentions  all  that  day.  But  here, 
awake  in  London,  I  hadn't  quite  grasped 
exactly  what  it  signified.  It  spoilt  that  day, 
however.  I  had  set  down  a  precise  time- 
sheet— writing  in  the  morning,  then  lunch 
with  a  man  I  wished  to  impress,  a  committee 
meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  a  party  meeting  at  Croydon,  at 
which  I  might  be  called  upon  to  speak. 
Well,  I  didn't  write  ;  I  kept  the  luncheon 
appointment,  and  didn't  talk.  The  big 
man  provided  several  openings,  and  I  quite 
saw  that  he  expected  me  to  rise  to  the 
occasion,  but  my  brain  just  wasn't  there  at 
all.  I  could  not  talk.  I  take  it  that  he 
was  disappointed  in  me — I  knew  he  must 
be.  I  felt  it  keenly  during  the  day,  then  I 
forgot  all  about  the  matter.  The  committee 
meeting  I  cut  altogether.  I  went  to  the 
Museum  Reading  Room  and  submerged 
myself  in  the  East  Indies.  The  meeting  at 
Croydon — I  didn't  even  think  of  it.  I 
wanted  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed,  and 
I  did — and  I  awoke  in  Kalbyna. 

"Well,  I  needn't  go  into  details.  After 
the  first  few  nights  I  stopped  trying  to 
puzzle  things  out,  and  simply  accepted  the 
facts.  I  knew  that  directly  I  went  to  sleep 
in  London  I  awoke  in  Kalbyna,  and  that  I 
had  work  to  do  in  Kalbyna.  That  was  all 
that  mattered.  You  remember  you  fellows 
used  to  think  I  had  peculiar  capacities  for 
administration,  organisation,  government, 
and  the  like  ?  I  thought  so,  too,  and  had 
prepared  to  assault  England  with  those 
gifts."  Anstey  laughed.  "  The  ideas  of 
youth  are  a  little  exaggerated,  eh  ?  But  my 
ideas  weren't  exaggerated  for  Kalbyna ;  the 
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gifts  I  had  were  the  gifts  she  needed,  and  I 
applied  them." 

"  But  did  you  give  in  without  a  fight  ?  " 
cried  Lowndes.  "  I  mean,  it  was  all  very 
well  to  dream — all  right,  then,  to  live  this 
fine  dream  life,  but  to  live  it  must  have — in 
fact,  did  mean  that  all  your  ambitions  here, 
in  London,  were  to  end.  Did  you  give  up 
all  your  plans  without  a  struggle  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  had  the  chance  to  struggle, 
not  powerfully,  in  any  case  —  the  dream 
life  was  so  absorbing.  At  once  it  had 
become  a  passion,  and  in  the  face  of  that 
passion  the  real  life — I  suppose  it  was  my 
real  life — became  more  dream-like.  I  treated 
London  as  an  unreality.  I  let  everything 
slide,  didn't  bother.  That's  how  I  became 
a  clerk  in  the  insurance  company.  Money 
affairs  became,  mildly,  a~  nuisance.  My 
banker  returned  a  cheque  '  overdrawn.'  I 
realised  that,  as  a  poor  man,  I  wrould  have  to 
keep  my  London  self  solvent  and  alive.  I 
looked  for  work.  The  first  job  I  found  was 
in  a  stockbroker's  office.  It  was  much  too 
strenuous — it  interfered  with  Kalbyna.  I 
gave  it  up,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Ruby 
Insurance  Company — mild,  dream-like  work, 
admirably  useful  to  me.  I  have  been  there 
ever  since. 

"Of  course  the  contrasts  were  queer. 
You  see,  I  was  able  very  quickly  to  become 
important  in  Kalbyna.  I  became  in  time  a 
sort  of  European  adviser  to  the  Ranj,  and 
then  I  became  a  sort  of  general  also.  Can 
you  see  the  contrast  ?  Somewhere  about 
four  p.m.  Bernard  Anstey  would  be  taken  to 
task  for  sending  Mr.  Smith,  of  The  Acacias, 
Stamford  Brook,  a  fire,  burglary,  and 
housebreaking  renewal  notice  instead  of  a  fire 
and  burglary  renewal  notice ;  at  two  a.m. 
(London  time)  the  same  person,  under  the 
name  of  Oswald  Sleath,  would  be  in  the 
Court  of  Kings  and  outwitting  the  cruel  but 
suave  diplomacy  of  enemy  Ranjs  ;  and  a 
word  from  him  might  launch  armies  and 
waste  villages. 

"  I  remember  going  to  a  matinee  of  a 
rather  full-blooded  play  one  year.  People 
didn't  go  much  to  that  play  because  they 
said  it  was  too  real  and  ugly  and  primitive. 
I  found  it  comical  and  unnatural.  At  that 
time  I  was  marching  through  the  dense  bush, 
at  the  head  of  a  very  respectable  force  of 
Kalbs,  against  a  tribe  of  petty  pirates  who 
had  been  causing  trouble.  Perhaps  you've 
never  been  on  a  bush  campaign,  Austin. 
No.  One  follows  imperceptible  tracks,  the 
army  in  single  file.  The  green-black  gloom 
presses  down  upon  one's  shoulders.     The 


silence  is  appalling — an  immense  quiet  that 
towers  over  one.  Yet  the  silence  is  full  of 
creeping  stealth.  The  green  walls  at  one's 
elbows,  the  dripping  lianas,"  and  the  horribly 
tangled  underbush  are  full  of  movement. 
Death  is  poised  in  that  green  quiet.  From 
the  flash  of  an  arrow,  fish-bone  tipped  and 
poisoned,  to  the  whirr  of  a  flying  ant  whose 
bite  is  fever,  there  are  a  score  of  secret  deaths 
in  wait.  And  then  the  sweat  and  the  stinks, 
the  quiet  and  the  sudden  tumult  of  the 
quick-born  fight,  the  spreading  of  the  Kalbs 
through  the  trees,  the  crash  of  the  under- 
growth, the  throbbing  drummings  as  the 
hand-drums  beat  to  war,  the  heavy,  hard 
shocks  of  firing  away  amid  the  inscrutable 
greenery ;  then  the  rush  into  the  clearing, 
and  men  going  down,  and  the  w7omen 
screaming  and  the  head-hunters  getting  busy 
— a  fitful  sleep  in  the  midst  of  battle,  and 
here  I  was  in  London,  with  my  fellow-clerks 
telling  me  I  was  a  dry  old  stick  without  an 
ounce  of  romance  in  me. . . .  Who  was  it  ? 
Blenchem — joined  the  Territorials.  He  tried 
hard  to  explain  to  me  what  soldiering  meant, 
but  he  gave  it  up.  I  couldn't  understand — 
/  /  The  night  before  he  spoke  I  had  beaten 
in  pitched  battle  the  most  redoubtable  chief 
in  the  island,  and  had  spent  all  my  will — 
successfully — in  persuading  and  forbidding 
my  blood-drunk  Kalbs  from  putting  the 
whole  of  the  enemy  at  once  to  death  by  slow 
and  ingenious  torture. 

"  But  you  will  find  all  that  in  Pollard's 
book.  Pollard  tells  the  story  of  the  whole 
of  my  fighting  and  the  work  I  did.  The 
work  I  did  was  good,  Austin.  I  was  making 
Kalbyna — I  made  it ;  the  Kalbs  are  good 
material.  I  taught  them  the  value  of 
industry  and  the  waste  of  raiding  and  piracy. 
I  straightened  out  their  lives.  I  broke  all 
their  enemies  and  gave  them  the  chance  of 
realising  themselves  in  peace.  All  this  made 
me,  of  course.  In  time  I  became  the  man 
that  counted  there- — the  biggest  man,  apart 
from  the  Ranj,  but  he  didn't  count.  He 
was  a  weak  creature,  soft  with  drink.  I 
was  the  leal  force,  the  real  drive — I  was 
Kalbyna. 

"  And  by  the  time  that  Kalbyna  was  worth 
while  it  was  something  in  the  world  ;  its 
trade  was  big,  its  standing  was  notable  in  the 
East— my  work  was  good  to  look  upon." 

"  Yet  you  never  used  to  look  upon  it  ? " 
said  Lowndes.  "That's  the  queer  point, 
Bernard.  You  remained  here,  in  London, 
an  obscurity  —  you  never  went  out  to 
Kalbyna." 

"No,  for  several  reasons.     One  was  that 
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I  couldn't  afford  it,  another  was  my  dread  of 
spoiling  things — of  losing  Kalbyna.  What 
would  have  happened  if  I  had  set  sail  for  the 
island,  if  I  had  reached  it  ?  Could  Bernard 
Anstey  and  Oswald  Sleath  fuse  in  the  same 
way  ?      Or   would   the   spell    be    shattered 

ancl No,  no,  Austin,  I  dared  not  risk 

that.  As  things  were  I  had  to  accept  them 
— I  must  go  on  as  I  was. 

"In  time  the  Ranj  died.  I  think  they 
killed  him — bamboo  splinters  in  his  food, 
you  know,  the  usual  method  of  removal  in 
those  parts.  Their  idea  was  that  the  Ranj's 
son,  a  strong,  passionate,  evil  little  cur, 
would  become  ruler,  and  I  would  be  kicked 
out.  If  he  had  ever  ruled,  I  should  have 
been  kicked  out — that  was  the  extent  of  his 
regard  for  me — but  I  w^as  too  strong  for  them. 
Before  Kalbyna  knew  the  Ranj  was  dead— 
but  I  knew  it — I  had  the  son  out  of  the 
island — an  easy  but  decisive  bit  of  Machia- 
vellism,  but  it  worked.  His  life  was  too 
unclean,  and  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  going 
before  European  justice  separated  him  from 
his  life  as  well  as  his  kingdom.  Gabo  allowed 
some  personal  details  of  his  unlovely  career 
to  leak  out,  and  his  people  became  full  of 
hatred  for  him.  It  was  only  after  this  that 
I  let  the  Ranj  die — publicly. 

"  And  I  became  Ranj.  I  didn't  want  to 
become  Ranj— not  particularly,  anyhow — 
but  there  was  nobody  else.  The  people 
wanted  me  to  be  Ranj,  and  I  knew  it  wras  to 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  I  was  right  on  top 
of  my  power,  and  with  all  the  best  of  my 
work  to  come.  It  was  not  a  moment  when 
I  could  afford  to  run  risks,  so  I  became  Ranj 
...  I  remember  just  about  that  time  they 
gave  me  a  rise  of  two-and-six  a  week  at  the 
Ruby  Insurance  and  promoted  my  junior 
over  my  head— the  two-and-six  was  to  soften 
the  blow  my  incompetence  had  brought 
to  me. 

"  My  becoming  Ranj  was  an  excellent 
thing  for  Kalbyna— you  will  see  why  in 
Pollard — but  of  course  from  that  moment 
onward  I  was  Their  decisive  enemy.  There 
could  be  nothing  for  it  but  war  to  the 
death." 

Lowndes  interrupted. 

"  Who  are  They  ? "  he  asked. 

"A  bush  society — a  secret  society.  You 
know7  these  native  secret  societies  are  all 
over  Africa,  and  they  are  in  Kalbyna,  too. 
Religion  is  in  it — a  beastly  sort  of  religion, 
blood  sacrifices  and  other  abominations.  In 
the  old  days  they — they  call  themselves  the 
Brotherhood  of  Skulls ;  we're  head-hunters 
in    Kalbyna,   or,   rather,  we   were— had  a 


most "  sinister  power.  They  terrorised  the 
superstitious  people,  just  worked  their  will 
through  threat  of  witchcraft,  witch-doctory, 
and  the  like.  If  a  man  crossed  them,  he 
knew  his  life  was  forfeited  ;  they'd  denounce 
him  as  the  cause  of  tribal  misfortune,  and 
he'd  go  to  the  stake.  I've  been  out  against 
them  from  the  first.  Under  the  old  Ranj  I 
weakened  them.  Under  my  own  rule  I  did 
my  best  to  stamp  them  out.  But  we  can't 
stamp  out  religions.  The  process  of  stamping 
may  make  the  bulk  smaller,  but  the  remnants 
actually  become  stronger,  more  determined, 
more  fanatical.  Religions  cannot  be  killed  ; 
they  must  decline  and  expire.  That  might 
happen  in  Kalbyna,  because  the  people  have 
learned  the  folly  of  the  old  bloodthirsty 
cult.  But  it  hasn't  quite  happened.  Fanatics 
yet  remain.  In  the  blackness  of  the  bush 
black  rites  go  on  secretly.  Latterly,  even, 
They  have  become  bolder — bolder,  yes,  and 
stronger." 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"The  dissatisfied  have  gone  over  to  them. 
In  progress  there  is  always  reaction.  There 
are  always  elements  who  are  the  enemies  of 
advance — the  baser  and  the  indolent,  who  see 
themselves  threatened  by  a  common  honesty 
and  a  common  industry ;  the  conservative, 
who  hate  change ;  the  superstitious,  who 
consider  a  new  order  irreligious  ;  and  there 
are  those^mainly  of  evil  trade,  whom  progress 
will  ruin.  The  latter  especially  have  added 
a  new  and  wicked  vigour  to  the  Brotherhood 
of  Skulls." 

"But  how?"  asked  Lowndes.  "That 
the  lazy  and  the  orthodox  might  be  hostile, 
I  can  understand ;  but  who  can  be  ruined 
by  progress  ?  " 

"  The  opium  sellers,"  said  Anstey.  "  When 
I — when  Oswald  Sleath  first  went  to  Kalbyna, 
there  was  opium — everywhere.  Opium  has 
been  forbidden.  There  is  still  a  secret  trade, 
but  it  is  vanishing  fast." 

"I  see.  And  the  opium  sellers,  to  save 
themselves,  have  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Brotherhood  of  Skulls  ?  " 

"  That  is  it.  They  ranged  themselves  in 
a  solid  coalition  against  me.  I  was  to  feel 
the  weight  of  their  power.  I  was  to  be  won 
over — by  threat — or  removed." 

"  Ah  !     And  you  were  not  won  over  ?  " 

"Two  sly  and  subtle  Kalb  grandees 
interviewed  me.  They  were  ineffably  bland 
and  innocent,  but  in  their  elusive  way  I  was 
able  to  see  that  I  had  the  choice  of  two  evils. 
Frankly,  I  was  to  undo  all  that  I  had  done 
in  Kalbyna,  or  die  ! " 

"And " 


"  {  Somewhere  about  four  p.m.  Bernard  Anstey  would  be  taken  to  task  for  sending  Mr.  Smith,  of  The  Acacias, 
Stamford  Brook,  a  fire,  burglary,  and  housebreaking  renewal  notice  instead  of  a  fire  and  burglary  renewal  notice  ;... 


"  And  I  am  afraid  I  was  a  trifle  too  blunt. 
I  told  them  brutally  I  knew  exactly  what 
was  in  their  minds,  and  that  I  would  have 
no  truck  with  them.  This  happened  yester- 
day—  last  night.  Some  time  this  week 
they'll  strike.  How,  I  don't  know — a 
poisoned  kris  flung  in  the  dusk,  bamboo 
splinters  in  my  food,  or — I  don't  know. 
But  it'll  come  certainly.  I  wanted  to 
explain  it  all  to  you,  but  I'm  afraid  it's  too 
late.     It's  nine-thirty." 

"  I  know,"  said  Lowndes,  "  but  I  must 
hear  more.     Surely " 

"  There's  a  lot  to  do  in  Kalbyna,"  said 


Anstey — "an  awful  lot  to  do,  and  they 
may  strike  any  moment.  No,  it's  nine- 
thirty.     You  must  go,  Austin." 

"But  they  might- I  mean,  I  only 

half  know,"  began  Lowndes,  but  Anstey  was 
already  crowding  him  towards  the  door. 

"  You  will  find  all  the  facts  in  my  papers," 
said  Anstey.  "  That  is  why  I  have  told  you, 
to  prepare  you.  It's  all  there.  Now  you 
must  go,  my  dear  fellow.  I  must  sleep. 
There  is  such  a  lot  to  do  in  Kalbyna " 

"But  can't  I  help?  Well,  can  I  come 
to-morrow  ? 

"  Yes,    come    to  -  morrow.       Yes,    come 


at  two  a.m.  (London  time)  the  same  person,  under  the  name  of  Oswald  Sleath,  would  be  in  the  Court  of  Kings  and 
outwitting  the  cruel  but  suave  diplomacy  of  enemy  Ranjs ;  and  a  word  from  him  might  launch  armies.'" 


to-morrow.  Good-bye.  No,  you  ean'fc  help. 
Good-bye." 

"  It's  horrible  !  "  protested  Lowndes. 

"  Inevitable  only.  Good  night,  old  fellow." 
*  *  *  *  $ 

Lowndes  was  turned  out.  He  left  with 
his  head  in  a  whirl.  It  was  all  incredible, 
but  when  Anstey  spoke  one  had  to  believe. 
It  was  all  strangely  unreal,  fantastic,  yet  it 


was  so  true  in  texture.  One  man  with  two 
personalities — Bernard  Anstey,  of  London, 
sharing  one  mind  and  soul  with  Oswald 
Sleath,  of  the  East  Indies — absurd,  im- 
possible, an  insane  idea  even,  but  he  had 
heard  Anstey  state  it  as  a  fact,  and  Anstey 
had  spoken  in  tones  of  rock-like  veracity. 

And  if  it  was  true,  then,  good  Heavens,  it 
was  hideous.     It  meant  death.     Sfeath  was 
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doomed  to  die  ;  that  meant  Anstey  must 
die.  All  the  way  home,  all  through  the 
night,  Lowndes  turned  over  in  his  mind  the 
amazing,  the  impossible  problem.  It  was 
inconceivable,  this  double  life  and  double 
death,  yet  he  could  not  convince  himself  it 
was  untrue.  He  argued  it  all  out  during 
the  night.  He  rose  in  the  cold  sensibility 
of  dawn,  and,  with  practicality  of  morning 
and  the  chilly  sanity  of  his  tub,  he  scoffed. 

"It's  all  absurd,"  he  declared  finally — • 
"  the  maddest  of  dreams  or  series  of  dreams. 
It's  unreal  and  it's  impossible ;  and  I'll  go 
round  at  once  and  talk  sense  to  Bernard. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  I'll  go  round 
and  knock  sanity  into  him." 

But  he  didn't  even  breakfast. 


He  was  on  his  first  cup  of  coffee  when  he 
came  upon  that  paragraph  about  Oswald 
Sleath. 

Oswald  Sleath,  the  King  of  Kalbyna,  had 
died  suddenly  in  Kalbyna  yesterday — that  is, 
during  the  night.  A  three-line  cable  reported 
the  fact. 

hi  an  agony  of  fear  Lowndes  taxied  to 
Westminster.     He  met  a  doctor  on  the  step. 

Bernard  Anstey  had  died  suddenly  during 
the  night. 

"A  very  queer  case,"  said  the  doctor — 
"  sudden  and  violent  stomach  and  bowel 
trouble.  Snuffed  him  out  with  awful 
abruptness.     Most  queer  case    ..." 

Lowndes  thought  of  bamboo  splinters. 

THey  had  carried  out  their  threat. 


IN    NOVEMBER 


npHE  garden  fires  had  all  gone  out. 
*     Mute  ghosts  of  sunflowers  stood  about, 
And  sodden  heart's-ease  lingered  yet 
Near  spires  of  rain-drenched  mignonette. 
The  washed-out  roses,  dull  and  dead, 
O'erhung  the  spoiled  begonia  bed, 
And  not  one  breath  of  fragrant  myrrh 
From  lad 's  love  nor  from  lavender. 


But  in  the  dusky  corner  there 
A  violet  peeped,  and  unaware 
The  garden  seemed  a  heavenly  place, 
Lit  by  the  wonder  of  her  face. 

FAY    INCHFAWN. 
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"  BOVER,''    THE    COLLIE    OF    THE    HEP  WORTH    COMPANY. 


DOGS   AS   ACTORS 
FOR    THE    CINEMA 

By  C.  L.  McCLUER   STEVENS 


THE  first  dog  that  ever  acted  in  moving 
pictures  was  "  Rover,"  the  famous 
Hepworth  collie. 

One  day  a  scenario  writer  sent  in  to  Mr. 
Cecil  Hepworth  a  play  which  had  for  its 
central  idea  the  rescue  by  a  dog  of  a  little 
girl  who  had  been  kidnapped  by  a  gang  of 
blackmailers  and  was  being  held  to  ransom. 

Mr.  Hepworth  had  a  child  actress  ready 
in  the  person  of  his  own  little  daughter 
Barbara,  and  "  Rover "  quickly  proved  his 
fitness  for  his  part  in  the  drama. 

This  was  in  1903,  long  before  the 
picture  palace  boom  started.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  no  question  as  to  the 
bigness  of  the  boom  that  ensued  upon 
the  production  of  "  Rescued  by  Rover," 
which  was  the  title  of  the  film  in  which  he 
appeared.     It  was  shown  in  music-halls  and 
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in  the  ordinary  theatres  all  over  the  world, 
more  than  a  million  feet  being  printed  off 
in  three  different  editions,  for  the  first  two 
negatives  were  worn  out  through  constant 
use,  and  fresh  ones  had  to  be  made. 

This  constitutes  even  now  an  absolutely 
unique  record  in  the  motion  picture  business. 
Plenty  of  films  have,  of  course,  been  re- 
printed and  reissued,  but  always  from  the 
same  negative.  Never  has  any  other  film 
become  so  popular  as  to  necessitate  three 
new  complete  negatives  being  made,  the 
entire  scenario  of  the  play  having,  of 
course,  to  be  re-enacted  for  the  purpose. 

In  eighteen  months  "  Rescued  by  Rover  " 
had  brought  its  proprietors  £10,000.  This 
was  by  far  and  away  the  biggest  sum  that 
bad  ever  been  received  up  till  then  for  a 
single  film,  and  it  started  &  regular  craze 
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for  dog  pictures  amongst  the  makers  and 
producers.  But  the  tremendous  success  of 
the  first  and  most  popular  of  the  "  Eover  " 
series  was  not  destined  to  be  rivalled  for 
many  a  long  year. 

Nevertheless,  it  set  a  new  fashion  in 
motion  photography,  and  one  that  has 
endured  up  till  the  present  day.  Hardly 
any  film    company  of    note    but    has    its 


"SHEP,"   OF    THE    EDISON    COMPANY,    IN    "  WITH    THE    ASSISTANCE     OF    SHKF 

favourite — and  famous — canine  actor,  and 
several  have  more  than  one. 

What  lover  of  the  pictures  is  there,  for 
instance,  who  does  not  remember  the  awful- 
looking  but  startlingly  clever  mongrel  that 
played  in  so  many  of  the  Lubin  dramas  ? 
His  name  was  "  Sloppy,"  and  it  is  a  name 
that  fitted  him  perfectly. 

How ''Sloppy"  joined  the  Lubin  players 
makes  an  interesting  story.     Just  over  six 


years  ago  the  company  was  filming  a  play  in 
which  a  tramp  figured,  and  they  wanted  a 
dog  to  go  with  him — not  a  thoroughbred, 
naturally,  hut  one  of  the  nondescript  kind, 
such  as  a  tramp  might  be  supposed  to 
possess. 

Now,  had  a  pedigree  dog  been  required, 
one  could  easily  have  been  obtained  at  any 
dog  dealer's,  but  not  so  a  mongrel.  So  the 
services  of  a  number  of 
little  street  arabs  were 
enlisted,  and  a  reward 
of  five  shillings  was 
offered  for  the  worst- 
looking  dog  forth- 
coming. 

Among  several,  one 
was  the  real  thing.  He 
was  a  truly  awful 
specimen.  His  head 
looked  too  big  for  his 
body,  and  his  ribs  stuck 
out  so  that  it  seemed 
as  if  they  might  easily 
come  clean  through  his 
skin  with  any  extra 
movement. 

The  dog  was  put 
through  the  scene,  and 
filled  all  the  require- 
ments. Then  he  was 
given  the  meal  of  his 
life  and  turned  out  of 
the  studio. 

Next  morning,  at 
nine  o'clock  sharp, 
"  Sloppy "  turned  up 
with  the  other  players 
and  reported  himself  for 
duty.  He  was  promptly 
turned  out.  But  still 
he  lingered  near,  and 
some  of  the  lady 
members  of  the  com- 
pany fed  him  out  of 
compassion. 

That  did  it.      From 
thence    onward   the 
dog    attached    himself 
regularly  to  that  particular  stock  company. 

The  story  of  how  "Jack,"  the  big 
brindled  bull  of  the  Essanay  Company, 
came  by  his  end  is  a  touching  and  pathetic 
one. 

"Jack,"  remarked  recently  the  London 
manager  of  the  Essanay  Company,  "  was 
a  born  four-footed  actor,  and  what  he  didn't 
know  about  the  technique  of  photo-play 
production  wasn't  worth  knowing.  He  simply 
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loved  to  see  the  finished  screen  being 
done,  and  directly  the  camera  commenced 
clicking  he  would — if  not  actually  perform- 
ing— come  as  close  up  as  he  dared.  But 
he  was  careful  never  to  get  even  so 
mucli    as    the    tip    of.   his    nose   over   the 


who  loved  and  petted  him  most  of  all— Harry 
Cashman,  one  of  the  best-liked  and  most 
popular  of  our  regular  actors  *  in  days 
gone  by. 

"  Well,  one  cold  December  Harry  Cashman 
got    double  pneumonia    and    died    after   a 


"ROWDY"    IN   A   SCENE   FROM  "THK   MTTL.E    ARTIST   OF   THE   STOCK   MARKET,"  AN   EDISON    FILM. 


'  dead  line,'  as  we  call  it,  for  he  knew 
quite  well  that,  if  he  did,  he  would  spoil 
the  picture. 

"  He  was  the  mascot  of  the  Essanay  Stock 
Company,  and  everybody  loved  him  and 
made  a  pet  of  him.     But  it  was  his  master 


brief  illness,  and  from  that  moment  Jack 
was  absolutely  useless  as  a  player.  No 
one  could  induce  him  to  pose.  He  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  all  his  old  tricks  and 
antics.  For  three  or  four  weeks  he  moped 
and  mooned  about  the  studio  ;  then  he,  too, 
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died — of  a  broken  heart,  so  everybody  who 
knew  him  intimately  declared." 

Men    that    "act    drunk"    are    common 
enough  in  cinema  dramas,  but  for  a  dog  to 
pretend  to  have  imbibed  not  wisely  but  too 
well  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty.     The  little 
animal  that  performs  with  Mary  Pickford 
in  "  Daddy  Longlegs,"  the  new  Walturdaw 
photo-play,    does    this    particular    part    to 
perfection,  however,  staggering  and  falling 
all   over    the 
place  in    the    :v    / 
most    comical    j    ,,;     /;,;r  ,<./>  :;       V„ 
manner imagin-    S  ;      ~      .;  ;     ;  i  ^  \\  v 
able.     Another    x        ,  v      "S  ;      v%    V,  ,  ; 
famous  Wal-     ;  "Y/  V-  '  ^V  -  \\  \j-^V- 
turdaw  dog  acts        '  ^ '  * ;    >  * /"j  ;  \  <; 
with   Madame 
Petro va    in 
several   of   the 
photo-plays    of 
which  she  is  the 
heroine.     This 
clever  animal's 
name       is 
"Sbep,"andhe 
was  formerly 
owned  by  Miss 
Florence 
Turner,     the 
well  -  known 
player,    with 
whom  he  acted 
for  some  time. 

More  than 
one  dog  has 
performed  with 
the  inimit- 
able Charlie 
Chaplin,  but 
the  antics  of 
the  queer 
little  mongrel 
featured  in  "  A 
Dog's  Life" 
take  the  palm 
for  comicality. 
Literally  mil- 
lions of  people 

must  have  laughed  at  this  clever  animal's 
sprightly  doings,  as  shown  on  the  screen  by 
the  Western  Import  Company. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  cinema  dogs, 
from  the  mere  money  point  of  view,  is 
"Tiger,"  the  magnificent  Harlequin  Great 
Dane  belonging  to  Mr.  Lewin  Fitzhamon, 
the  producer  of  so  many  popular  films. 
Five  hundred  pounds  have  been  offered — 
and    refused — for    him.      Twice   that  sum 
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would   not   tempt   his   owner   to  part  with 
him. 

"  Tiger  "  will  probably  be  best  remembered 
by  photo-play  lovers  for  his  really  splendid 
acting  in  the  film  entitled  "  Freddie's  Dumb 
Playmates,"  in  which  a  little  boy  who  has 
fallen  into  a  deep  well  is  rescued  owing  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  dog  and  a  pony. 

Although  he  could  probably  kill  a  man  as 
easily  almost  as   his  namesake,  if  he  were 

so    minded, 

v..  <    .  ,  .     ,•  /    /.;•■    "  Tiger"  has 

, .  V  -;  •;/  ;  y  \      V   '  ;  ^*  *  - v  ,    never    been 

V     ;  >    -  ^  v4.\k      y      known  to  hurt 

;*  ,/  °-    ./  *X<'r   A  >  .'\V''V/.     anybody.      He 

is,  in  fact,*good 
temper  personi- 
fied. He  even 
fraternises  with 
cats.  But  just 
as  the  best  of 
us  usually  have 
at  least  one 
failing,  so 
"Tiger"  pos- 
sesses his  own 
singular  pet 
aversion.  He 
cannot  resist 
"going  for"  a 
stray  chicken, 
should  he 
chance  to  come 
across  one  while 
taking  his' 
walks  abroad. 
Indeed,  Mr. 
Fitzhamon 
laughingly  con- 
fesses that  he 
simply  dare 
not  reckon  up 
all  the  odd 
sovereigns  and 
half  -sovereigns 
he  has  had  to 
pay  over  to 
aggrieved 
poultry -owners 
in    "Tiger's" 


FEDOR,"    FROM    THE     FILM 
OF    PATHE     FKERES. 


;<  CANINE     RIVALS' 


of    this    trait 


on    account 
character. 

Very  pretty  is  the  story  of  the  clever  little 
mongrel  dog  who  takes  the  comedy  part  in 
"The  Wine  Girl,"  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Granger  films.  The  animal  followed  Miss 
Carmel  Myers,  the  heroine  of  the  play,  into 
the  studio  one  day,  whilst  she  was  rehearsing 
a  new  part,  and  the  actress  took  pity  on 
it,   adopted   it  as    a   sort   of    mascot,   and 
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"JEAN,"   THE    TURNER    COMPANY'S    COLLIE,    PLAYING    NUKSE 


eventually   trained    it   to   act   with  her   in 
photo-plays. 

Another  very  clever  canine  actor  is  also 
employed  by  this  Company  in  "  Me  and  My 
Dog,"  a  picture  which  shows,  in  scenic  form, 
the  rambles  of  a  man  and  his  best  friend 
through  Washington,  Montana,  and  Alaska. 


This  dog,  by  the 
way,  is  the  same 
that  is  featured 
in  "A  World  o' 
Dreams,"  another 
of  the  Granger 
films. 

Fox-terrriers 
are  great  favour- 
ites with  picture 
play  producers, 
on  account  of 
their  quickness 
and  intelligence. 
Curiously  enough, 
too,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of 
the  cinema  dogs 
of  this  breed 
answer  to  the 
name  of  "Spot." 
There  is,  for 
instance,  the  little 
wire-haired  fox- 
terrier  who  will  be  remembered  as  figuring 
in  so  many  of  the  "Apache"  plays  dealing 
with  the  seamy  side  of  Parisian  life,  which 
were  in  vogue  during  the  motor-bandit 
craze  some  five  or  six  years  back. 

Another  famous   "Spot"  fox-terrier  be- 
longed   to    one    of    the    producers   of    the 


KOWDY"    IN    "  EDDIE'S    EXPLOIT,"    AN     EDISON     FILM. 
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Clarendon  Film  Company,  and  concerning 
him  his  owner  has  told  us :  "  He  was 
not  originally  intended  for  'the  profession,' 
but  gradually,  as  he  grew  up,  his  dramatic 
instincts  developed,  his  possibilities  were 
realised,  and  eventually  he  was  given  a 
part. 

"  It  was  merely  a  walking  part.  He  did 
not  have  to  speak  even  so  little  as  a  single 
line.  But  he  was,  nevertheless,  perfectly  well 
satisfied.  He  realised  his  limitations  in  this 
direction.  Would  that  some  of  his  two- 
footed  colleagues  were  as  wise. 

"When  Treasury  Day  came  round,  too, 
'  Spot '  showed  his  sound  common-sense.  He 
never  went  on  strike  for  more  salary.  In 
fact,  he  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  he 
infinitely  preferred  a  good  meaty  bone  or  a 
succulent  rump  steak  to  the  biggest  'wad' 
of  notes  that  ever  was." 

Despite  the  liking  of  producers  for  fox- 
terriers,  however,  it  is  a  fact  that,  following 
the  "Rover"  tradition,  the  majority  of 
cinema  dogs  have  been  collies.  Their 
aptitude  for  the  work  has  been  remarkable. 

Of  this  breed  was  the  world-famous 
"Jean,"  formerly  known  as  "  The  Vitagraph 


"SPOT,"   THE     FOX-TERRIER    OF    THE    CLARENDON 
FILMS, 


"SPOT,"    OF    THE    CLARENDON    FILM    COMPANY. 

Dog,"  but  later  adopted  by  the  Turner  Film 
Company.  "  Jeail  "  has  been  "  featured  " — 
this  is  the  technical  term — some  hundreds 
of  times  in  as  many  different  films,  while 
the  photographs  of  her,  if  laid  end  to  end, 
would  reach  to  a  million  feet  or  more  in 
length. 

On  losing  "  Jean  "  the  Yitagraph  Company 
replaced  her  by  a  collie  of  their  own.  His 
name  was  "  Mutt,"  and  he  was  so  exactly 
like  "  Jean  "  in  appearance  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  apart  when 
shown  upon  the  screen. 

In  American  slang  a  "  mutt "  means  a 
"fool,"  and  the  dog  was  given  his  now 
wholly  inappropriate  name  because  in  the 
beginning  of  his  stage  career  he  proved 
himself — to  quote  his  owner's  own  words— 
"the  biggest  fool  dog  that  ever  walked  on 
four  legs." 

On  the  very  first  day  of  his  introduction  to 
life  behind  the  scenes  he  ate  up  the  entire 
contents  of  two  make-up  boxes  belonging  to 
a  couple  of  members  of  the  company,  under 
the  impression,  apparently,  that  grease- 
paint was  some  new  kind  of  patent  dog  food. 
It  pretty  nearly  killed  him. 

A  week  or  so  later  "Mutt"  again  sought 
to  live  up  to  his  name  by  investigating  the 
interior  of  a  live  arc  lamp  which  had  been 
temporarily  lowered  to  the  stage.  His  howls 
were  piteous,  and  a  month  elapsed  ere  his 
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burns  healed  sufficiently  to  allow  him  to 
resume  acting. 


For  long  after- 
wards the  incident 
remained  graven 
on  his  memory. 
Arc  lamps  con- 
stituted his  pet 
aversion,  and  if 
one  started  to 
sizzle — a  no  un- 
common event  in 
cinema  studio 
work — he  would 
stand  and  bark 
at  it  until  some- 
one came  along 
and  remedied  the 
defect.  "  No  fear 
of  a  short  circuit 
anywhere  while 
Mutt  is  around," 
was  the  verdict 
of  the  grateful 
electricians. 

Another  clever 
Vitagraph  dog  is 
the  large  fox- 
terrier  who  is  featured  in  Episode  10  of 
their    latest    serial,     "  The     Iron    Test." 


FLORENCE    TURNER,   OF    THE    HEPWORTH    FILMS. 


THE     COLLIE     OF    THE    "FLYING    A"   COMPANY    OF    AMEK.CA,  ACTING    IN    "THE    POISONED     CHOI- 
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Another  much  smaller,  bub  equally  clever, 
dog  of  the  terrier  species  causes  roars  of 
laughter  in  their  new  comedy  drama  "  Shines 
and  Monkey  Shines."  This  little  animal  is 
featured  as  the  friend  of  a  shoeblack  down 
on  his  luck,  that  brings  grist  to  his  master's 
mill  by  first  rolling  himself  in  the  mud 
and  then  rubbing  his  dirty  coat  against 
the  immaculate  footwear  of  any  chance 
passer-by. 

Yet  another  clever  collie  was  owned  by  the 
old  "  Flying  A  "  Film  Company  of  America. 
His  name  is  "  Prince."  In  the  accompanying 
photograph  he  is  seen  taking  a  leading  part 
in  "  The  Poisoned  Chop." 

"  Prince  "  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
"  Flying  A  "  Film  Company  when  they  were 
rehearsing  certain  "wild  and  woolly"  Western 
dramas  in  the  deserts  of  Southern  Arizona, 
He  was  then  a  puppy,  and  a  few — a  very 
few — weeks  old.  Miss  Louise  Lester,  famous 
in*  pictures  as  "  Calamity  Anne,"  was  out 
riding  by  herself,  when  she  heard  proceeding 
from  a  clump  of  giant  cactus  a  prolonged 
series  of  pitiful  yelps  and  howls.  Cantering 
up  to  investigate,  she  surprised  a  Mexican 
in  the  act  of  strangling  the  poor  little  beast 
with  a  hair  lariat.  Miss  Lester's  indignant 
remonstrances,  backed  by  the  offer  of  a 
money  ransom  equivalent  in  our  coinage  to 
the  munificent  sum  of  seven  pence-halfpenny, 
saved  the  puppy's  life. 

Twenty  minutes  later  she  galloped  madly 
into  camp,  the  half-dead  puppy  cuddled  in 
one  of  her  arms,  and  carried  stark  dismay 
into  the  ranks  of  the  male  members  of  the 
company  by  ordering  them  off  in  search  of 
fresh  milk  and  a  feeding-bottle. 

"  Fresh  milk ! "  remarked  Warren  Kerrigan, 
the  Flying  A's  leading  actor,  in  relating  the 
incident.  "Fresh,  mind  you  !  And  we  had 
been  living  on  tinned  stuff  for  six  weeks  ! 

"We  tried  excuses,  but  without  avail. 
Miss  Lester  was  adamant.  'If  you  boys 
won't  go,  I  will,'  she  said.  So  off  we  went  to 
the  nearest  settlement — a  twelve-mile  ride. 

"  It  was  a  Mexican  village  of  adobe  (sun- 
dried)  bricks,  but  it  boasted  a  saloon, 
and  into  it  we  turned. 

"'We  want,'  I  said,  'six  big  milks  and 
a  baby's  feeding-bottle.'  The  proprietor 
promptly  whipped  out  a  six-shooter  from 
behind  the  bar.  He  explained  his  action 
later  by  saying  that  he  took  us  for  a  gang  of 
escaped  lunatics." 

The  Charles  Urban  Company's  star  film 
dog,  a  wolf-hound,  is  featured  in  their 
recently  released  sixteen-part    serial   "The 


Four  Shadows."  His  master,  a  convict, 
makes  a  pet  of  him,  and  dog  and  man  love 
one  another  dearly.  But  one  day  the 
convict  sees  a  chance  to  escape,  and  seizes  it. 
The  dog,  in  his  excitement,  starts  barking 
violently,  and,  in  an  acce3s  of  sudden  terror 
and  fury,  his  master  kills  him.  The  man's 
swift  passion  is  succeeded  by  equally  swift 
remorse,  and  the  scene  where  the  dying 
dog  licks  his  contrite  master's  hand — the 
hand  that  has  slain  him — is  a  very  fine 
one,  the  acting  of  the  dog  being  well-nigh 
perfect  in  its  illusion,  up  to  the  very  last 
quivering  throes. 

Among  the  Edison  Company's  cinema 
dogs  a  collie  stands  out  pre-eminent.  His 
nanie  is  "Shep,"  and  he  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  photograph  in  a  play  called 
after  him,  "  With  the  Assistance  of  Shep." 

Another  famous  Edison  dog  is  a  bull-pup 
called  "  Kowdy."  The  accompanying  illus- 
trations show  him  in  two  of  his  principal 
parts—"  Eddie's  Exploit "  and  "  The  Little 
Artist  of  the  Stock  Market." 

The  well-known  Pathe  Company  employs 
a  large  number  of  highly- trained  canine 
actors.  The  accompanying  photograph  shows 
one  of  them,  named  "  Fedor,"  performing 
in  a  film  entitled  "Canine  Rivals."  It  is 
a  smuggling  play,  and  the  dog,  breaking 
loose  from  his  chain,  executes  summary 
vengeance  on  the  outlaws,  who  have  taken 
prisoner  and  doomed  to  death  his  beloved 
master. 

"Mention  must  be  made  of  two  clever 
dogs  belonging  to  the  Selig  Company,,  a 
firm  that,  as  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of 
"  the  pictures,"  makes  a  speciality  of  animal 
films. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that  quite 
a  number  of  war  dogs,  now  being  demobilised, 
are  being  acquired  by  various  cinema  com- 
panies. These  animals  are  highly  trained, 
besides  having  been  selected  originally  for 
their  intelligence,  and  some  of  them,  at  all 
events,  are  likely  to  prove  valuable  acquisi- 
tions to  their  new  owners. 

Amongst  them  is  a  "  hero  dog,"  now  being 
trained  for  cinema  acting  by  the  Harma  Film 
Company.  He  has  been  twice  wounded,  and 
on  being  invalided  from  active  service  he 
was  given  to  the  company  as  a  mascot.  He, 
however,  showed  so  much  aptitude  and 
liking  for  film  work  that  he  was  at  length 
adopted  as  a  regular  member  of  the  firm's 
stock  company,  the  members  of  which 
expect  and  predict  great  things  of  him  in 
the  near  future. 


NEMESIS 

By  DORNFORD   YATES 

Author  of  "  The  Brother  of  Daphne:' 
Illustrated   by    Howard    K.    Elcock 


T. HE  gates,  which  it  was  obviously 
impossible  to  shut,  were  dragged 
to,  those  of  my  organs  which 
had  been  displaced  sank  back  into 
position  four  bells  rang,  and  the  train 
plunged'  forward.  There  was  just  enough 
play  between  my  face  and  a  smart  little 
velvet  hat  for  the  two  to  collide 
violently. 


"  Ow  !  "  said  the  owner. 

"  That  was  my  nose,"  I  said.  "  I  hope 
it  won't  bleed." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  man  immediately 
north-west  of  me. 

Fifteen  seconds  later,  without  any  warn- 
ing, the  train  came  to  an  abrupt  stop. 

"  I'm  sure  it  will  bleed  now,"  said  I. 
"  Nothing  can  stop  it." 
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"The  irfajor  spoke  into  my  ear.     'I'm  not  a  lawyer,'  he  said, 


There    was    an    uncomfortable    silence.  "  You  did,"  said  I. 

Then —  "  Well,    if    that's    true/'    said    Jeremy, 

"  I   don't  wish   to   jump   to   any   hasty  "  they   must   be   very   crowded   in   front, 

conclusion,"  said  Jeremy,  "  but  I  think  I  You  know,"  he  added,  "  this  is  very  nearly 

saw  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  there  was  as  bad  as  the  Victory  Ball." 

more  room  in  the  rear  of  the  train."  "  At  least  there  was  variety  about  that 


><  y>y 


'but  I  should  say  that  your  friend  has  been  guilty  of  a  summary  offence.'" 


function,"  said  the  major  half -left  of  my 
breast-bone.  "  People  removed  their  feet 
from  your  insteps  every  now  and  then.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  they  didn't  put  them 
back,  but  it  gave  the  circulation  a  chance." 

"  Force  of  will,"  said  Jeremy,  "  can  do 
anything.  Let's  all  pretend  we're  waiting 
to  see  Wilson." 

The  velvet  hat  shook  slightly. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  I,  "  it  reminds 
me  irresistibly  of  Earl's  Court." 

The  allusion  proved  unfortunate,  and  it* 


took  us  all  several  seconds  to  convince  a 
lady  with  four  parcels,  whose  hat  appeared 
to  have  been  caught  in  the  gates,  that 
the  train  was  in  fact  going  to  Warwick 
Avenue. 

When  the  excitement  had  subsided — ■ 
"  Why   Earl's   Court  ?  "    said    the    man 
immediately  north-west  of  me. 

"  Because  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  you 
used  to  pay  for,"  said  I.  "If  you  remember, 
you  could  ruin  a  dress-suit  there  for  sixpence, 
while    with    eighteenpenee    and    a    little 
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judgment  you  could  become  a  confirmed 
invalid.  Of  course,"  I  added,  "you  can't 
expect  so  much  for  twopence- halfpenny." 

With  a  frightful  jerk  the  train  resumed 
its  career. 

The  rearrangement  consequent  upon  its 
arrival  at  Oxford  Circus  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  violent  struggle  for  existence. 

Under  cover  of  the  confusion  I  sought 
to  recover  a  package  which  I  had  dropped 
at  Piccadilly.  My  fingers  encountered  its 
surface,  but  when  I  tried  to  pick  it  up,  it 
appeared  to  be  attached  to  the  floor.  While 
I  was  digesting  this  phenomenon — 

"  Somebody  appears  to  be  trying  to  lift 
me  into  the  air,"  said  the  major.  "  I  may 
as  well  say  at  once  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
I  believe  such  a  feat  to  be  beyond  their 
strength." 

Guiltily  I  wriggled  the  string  of  my 
package  clear  of  his  right  spur. 

Amid  the  frenzied  bellowing  of  officials 
the  train  proceeded  on  its  way.  Two  hundred 
yards  further  on  it  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

Jeremy  cleared  his  throat. 

"  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known,"  he 
said,  "  that  I  propose  to  emerge  at  Regent's 
Park.  The  funny-looking  man  on  my  left 
front  will  accompany  me." 

The   ripple  of   amusement   that   greeted 
this  remark  was  rudely  terminated  by  a 
coarse  laugh  from  the  conductor. 
.  "  You'll  'ave  to  look  sharp  about  it,"  he 
said.     "  We  don't  stop  there." 

There  was  a  roar  of  merriment. 

I  addressed  myself  to  the  major. 

"A  walk,"  I  said,  "  will  do  that  vulgar 
fat  man  good.  If  he  had  walked  more  in 
the  past,  we  should  not  now  be  suffering 
quite  so  much  inconvenience." 

"  Before  we  break  up,"  said  Jeremy,  "  I* 
should  like  to  say  how  much  I've  enjoyed 
this.  I've  been  assaulted  more  times  than 
I  can  remember,  my  ticket  has  been  knocked 
out  of  my  hand,  and  I've  lost  my  gent's 
umbrella.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  be 
robbed." 

"  All  right  as  long  as  you  don't  carry 
anything  in  your  hip-pocket,"  I  murmured 
thoughtlessly. 


The  effect  of  my  words  was  electrical. 
Simultaneously  every  man  within  earshot 
sought  to  assure  himself  that  his  hip-pocket 
was  inviolate.  The  fact  that  everyone  was 
wearing  an  overcoat  further  complicated  a 
gesture  which  demands  more  than  ordinary 
elbow-room,  and  in  a  moment  the  utmost 
confusion  prevailed. 

Jeremy  braced  himself  against  the  gate. 

"  May  I  suggest,"  he  said,  "  that  every- 
body feels  in  the  hip-pocket  of  the  neighbour 
immediately  in  front  of  him  ?  In  this  way 
the  investigation  now  afoot  will  be  greatly 
simplified,  and  by  an  exchange  of  confi- 
dences ..." 

Somebody  laughed  hysterically.  There 
were  unmistakable  signs  of  panic. 

"  The  first  'and  as  feels  in  my  'ip-pocket'll 
get  wot  for,"  said  an  explosive  voice. 

The  threat  was  launched  inside  the  coach, 
and  I  felt  glad  we  were  on  the  platform. 

Happily  the  train  chose  this  moment  to 
resume  its  journey. 

The  sudden  burst  of  apologies  which 
succeeded  its  impulse  suggested  that  several 
hands  which  should  have  been  straphanging 
were  otherwise  engaged. 

The  major  spoke  into  my  ear. 

"  I'm  not  a  lawyer,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
should  say  that  your  friend  has  been  guilty 
of  a  summary  offence.  Conduct  more 
calculated  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace 
I  never  witnessed." 

I  screwed  my  head  round. 

"If  I  give  you  his  address,"  I  shouted, 
"  will  you  promise  to  summon  him  ?  " 

The  major  blenched. 

"Heaven  forbid  !  "  he  said.  "  I'd  rather 
go  back  to  France." 

si*  ^  sis  *  # 

As  we  were  walking  down  Marylebone 
Road,  Jeremy  demanded  a  cigarette.  Before 
proceeding    to    unbutton    my    overcoat,    I 
eyed  him  suspiciously. 
.     "  Where  are  your  own  ?  "  said  I, 

"  Probably  still  in  my  case,"  he  said 
gloomily. 

"  Well,  why " 

"  And  that,"  said  Jeremy,  "  was  in  my 
hip-pocket.". 


THE   UNBIDDEN 
GUEST 

By   EDWIN    PUGH 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  Garratt 


GUS  GOLIGHTLY  lay  in  bed.  He  was 
neither  awake  nor  asleep.  He  knew 
that  he  was  in  bed,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  dreaming  a  most  delightful  dream. 
He  could  not  have  told  you  afterwards  what 
lie  had  been  dreaming  about.  He  only  re- 
membered that  he  had  felt  blissfully  happy 
amid  the  most  beautiful  surroundings.  Then 
gradually  the  dream  faded.  He  realised 
more  and  more  clearly  that  he  was  in  bed, 
that  presently  he  would  open  his  eyes,  and  in 
that  moment'  take  up  once  more  the  burden 
of  his  monotonously  adventurous  life. 

With  his  eyes  still  fast  shut,  he  uttered  a 
deep  sigh,  rolled  slowly  over,  and  then— then 
was  pricked  by  a  sudden  misgiving. 

He  was  used  to  a  comfortable  bed — to  clean, 
fragrant  linen  and  an  eiderdown  quilt — but 
there  was  -something  unusually  luxurious 
about  this  bed.  He  felt  a  stiff,  starched 
substance  crumple  up  under  his  cheek.  His 
pillows,  then,  were  edged  with  some  sort  of 
frilling  or  lace,  and  there  had  never  been  any 
such  frilling  or  lace  on  his  pillows  at  home. 
This  first  bewildered  him,  then  astonished 
him,  and  finally  filled  him  with  dismay. 

He  lay  very  still,  after  the  manner  of  other 
small  helpless  creatures— spiders,  for  example 
— taken  by  surprise.  What  had  happened  ? 
What  strange  bed  was  this  ?  But  perhaps  it 
was  all  right,  after  all,  and  he  was  needlessly 
alarming  himself.  Perhaps  his  wife  had  only 
yesterday  added  these  f  rillings  or  lace  edgings 
to  his  pillows  ?  She  was  always  devising 
some  such  small  means  of  improving  the 
material  conditions  of  their  domestic  life. 

"  Silly  sausage  I  must  be,"  he  told  himself, 
"  to  be  frightened  at  nothing  !  "  And  he 
laughed  softly  for  scorn  of  his  weakness. 

Then  he  opened  his  eyes  and  sat  up.  A 
stifled  cry  escaped  him.  Wider  and  wider  he 
opened  his  eyes.  He  sat  there  as  one  trans- 
fixed, motionless,  and  dumb. 
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For  this  assuredly  was  not  his  own  bed  nor 
his  own  bedroom  that  he  found  himself  in. 
This  was  such  a  bedroom  as  he  had  only  seen 
behind  the  big  plate-glass  windows  of  huge 
furniture  emporia  in  the  West  End.  It  was 
a  miracle  of  dainty  white  enamel,  delicate 
china,  and  other  costly  appointments.  The 
floor  was  of  polished  parquetry,  strewn  with 
pale  grey  rugs.  The  walls  were  not  papered, 
but  distempered  a  faint  primrose  colour. 
There  were  no  pictures,  and  only  a  tiny  gilt 
clock,  flanked  by  two  huge  faience  candle- 
sticks, one  yellow,  one  green,  on  the 
mantelpiece.  The  fireplace  itself  was  hidden 
behind  what  looked  like  a  curtain  of  silver 
sequins.  There  were  a  few  books  on  a  table 
at  his  bedside,  exquisitely  bound  in  tooled 
leather.  There  were  other  things  that  were 
equally  appealing  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes, 
equally  soothing  and  restful  to  the  jaded 
senses.  Gus  Golightly  had  the  habit  of 
observing,  not  only  closely,  but  comprehen- 
sively. One  swift  survey  of  that  glorified 
bedchamber — call  it  not  a  bedroom — and  he 
had  mastered  its  every  detail. 

"I'm  either  in  heaven  or  the  Hotel  de 
Grand,"  said  he.  "  But  how  I  got  here,  and 
what  it  all  means " 

He  thrilled  between  fear  and  awe. 

"  It's  like  some  blooming  Arabian  Night," 
said  he.  "I  wonder  if  I've  changed  into 
Prince  Charming  or  Somebody  ? "  He  fingered 
his  face.  "  No,"  he  said.  "  Same  me.  Same 
silly  nose,  same  old  sloppy  mouth,  same  wart 
on  the  eyebrow,  same  day-before-yesterday 
shave.    Oh,  it's  me,  right  enough.    Only '" 

His  thoughts  checked,  his  lower  lip  hung 
loosely  suspended. 

"  Wow  !  "  he  gasped,  and  slid  down  under 
the  bedclothes,  as  the   door  opened  slowly 
and   a  dark,  sombre-looking   man  in  dark,  . 
sombre  attire,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  shining 
salver,  entered  the  room. 

2c 
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"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  this  unaccount- 
able person  calmly  and  deliberately,  as 
calmly  and  deliberately  he  bent  and  deposited 
the  salver  on  the  little  table  beside  the  bed. 

Gus  muttered  thickly  "  Mornin' ! "  and 
gazed  at  the  intruder  as  one  fascinated,  whilst 
lie  poured  out  tea  and  lifted  a  glittering  dish- 
cover  from  a  plate  of  toast. 

"  When  would  you  like  your  hot  water, 
sir  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Hot  water  !  " 

"  Perhaps  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sir  ? 
Yes,  sir.  I  might  mention,  sir,  that  the 
bathroom  is  almost  immediately  opposite  your 
bedroom  door.  Thank  you,  sir.  And  may  I 
also  inform  you,  sir,  that  I  am  instructed  by 
his  lordship  to  place  myself  entirely  at  your 
service,  sir,  if  there  is  anything  further  I  can 
do  ?  "     He  paused  on  a  note  of  inquiry. 

Gus  stared  at  him  blankly.  The  man  met 
the  stare  with  an  expression  of  suave  de- 
ference. 

"  I — I'll  ring,"  said  Gus  desperately.  Then, 
on  an  afterthought :  "  But — 'ere,  I  say,  I'd 
rather  you  didn't  worry  about  me  any 
more,  old  man.  I  can  attend  to  myself 
all  right." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  was  the  imperturbable 
reply,  and  then  the  door  closed  noiselessly. 

For  some  minutes  after  the  man  had  gone 
Gus  continued  to  lie  there  motionless.  At 
last  he  roused  himself  and  again  sat  up. 

"  'T  any  rate,"  said  he,  "  there's  the  tea, 
and  the  toast  smells  good."  He  began  to 
sip  and  munch  with  zest.     "  If  I  could  only 

make  out — if  I  could  only  remember " 

was  his  unuttered  thought.  His  eyes  roved 
wolfishly  round  the  room.  "  I  say,  where's 
my  clothes  ?  "  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  and 
instantly  was  out  of  bed  in  a  state  of  panic, 
to  find  himself  in  unaccustomed  pyjamas 
several  sizes  too  large.  His  clothes  !  Oh, 
well,  they  didn't  matter  much.  He  needn't 
bother  about  them.  But  he  must !  He 
plunged  at  the  white-enamelled  wardrobe, 
and,  to  his  infinite  relief,  found  all  his 
clothes  there,  his  trousers  rigidly  composed 
in  an  iron  press,  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
overcoat  hanging  on  separate  shoulder- 
stretchers,  his  collar,  his  dickey,  and  his 
undergarments,  all  neatly  folded,  in  the  wide, 
deep  drawer  below. 

He  gazed  at  them  in  a  sort  of  dazed 
ecstasy.  They  hardly  looked  like  his  clothes. 
They  looked  so  tidy  and  spruce,  so  like 
clothes  in  a  shop,  so-— so  empty.  So  empty  ! 
As  in  a  frenzy  he  tore  down  his  overcoat  and 
began  to  ransack  its  pockets.  Empty,  indeed  ! 
And  his  other  clothes — all  empty  !     "  That's 


done  it !  "  said  he.  "  A.11  my  bits  and  things, 
my  money,  my  watch,  the  whole  blinking 
caboodle — all,  all  gone  ! "  He  collapsed  in 
despair  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  staring  wildly 
at  a  reflection  of  his  lower  parts  in  the  heavy 
swing-glass  on  the  dressing-table. 

This  glass,  being  tilted  forward,  reflected 
more  of  the  dressing-table  itself  than  any- 
thing else.  Gus  had  never  seen  any  table 
of  any  kind  so  thickly  littered  with  miscel- 
laneous geai\  as  this  was.  He  glimpsed  a 
glint  of  gold  amid  the  litter,  and  it  struck 
him  then  that  that  prodigious  array  of  small 
objects  could  not  wholly  consist  of  toilet 
accessories.  No,  that  glint  of  gold  was  his 
watch.  He  scrambled  recklessly  across  the 
bed,,  trailing  sheets  and  blankets  after  him. 
And  then  there  was  a  joyous  cry,  discreetly 
muffled.  He  bent  over  the  table,  rubbing 
his  eyes,  muttering.  Yes,  there  they  were, 
all  his  belongings — his  money  in  compact 
rouleaux,  his  watch,  his  other  odds  and  ends, 
and,  best  of  all,  the  tools  of  his  craft  care^ 
fully  laid  side  by  side  in  the  trinket  tray. 

"  But — this  beats  the  band  !  "  said  he. 
"  Where— what — how — why  ?  " 

Then,  as  if  illumined  from  within  by  a 
bright  light,  he  remembered. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  the  affair  had  been 
commonplace  enough,  though  for  years  the 
enterprise  had  occupied  his  thoughts.  He 
had  got  into  the  house  without  any  unusual 
difficulty,  made  his  way,  as  if  drawn  by  a 
magnet,  to,  the  study  or  library,  renioved  a 
certain  picture  hanging  above  the  mantel- 
piece, and  then  and  there  attacked  the  safe 
embedded  in  the  wall  behind  the  picture. 
He  had  had  to  stand  on  a  chair  to  do  this 
effectually,  as  the  safe  was  well  made  and 
required  a  good  deal  of  hard  drill-work.  He 
had  made  his  first  breach  in  the  outer  shell 
of  the  safe,  and  was  making  another,  when 
he  began  to  feel  a  little  giddy.  He  recalled 
how  he  had  been  first  of  all  incredulous  and 
then  indignant,  as  he  felt  this  giddiness 
increasing,  overpowering  him.  That  he, 
Gus  Golightly,  the  Honest  Burglar,  so  justi- 
fiably proud  of  his  clear  head  and  steady 
nerves,  should  fall  to  this  miserable  weak- 
ness !  But  so  it  was.  The  sensation  was 
unmistakable.  He  found  himself  swaying, 
tottering.  In  a  moment  he  would  fall.  .To 
avoid  that  catastrophe  he  put  his  hand  on 
the  back  of  the  chair  and  slid  down  to  earth. 
And  then  he  was  engulfed  in  a  darkness  that 
not  only  blinded,  but  choked  him,  suffocated 
him. 

And — and  that  was  all. 
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The  sequel  was  his  awakening*  in  this 
bedroom  to  these  unutterably  amazing  and 
discomfiting  new  conditions  of  life. 

***** 
At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  bathed  and 
dressed,  combed  and  brushed,  Gus  hesitated 
on  the  threshold  of  the  bedroom,  beset  by 
many  anxieties  and  one  great  regret.  His 
regret  was  that  he  had  not  had  the  where- 
withal to  shave.  His  beard  was  thin  and 
sparse,  and  he  shaved  only  every  other  day, 
as  a  rule  ;  but  two  days'  stubble  made  him 
feel  unclean  and  hideous.  If  only  there  had 
been  a  spare  razor  in  the  bathroom  ! 

"  But,  after  all,  what  do  it  matter  ?  "  he 
mused.  "  Fat  lot  I  got  to  worry  about  in  a 
vulgar  fraction  o'  fluff.  And  <  his  lordship ' 
to  meet !  And—and  I  don't  know  what  all. 
And  yet— there  it  is  I—it's  not  having  shaved 
myself  that  upsets  me  most.  I  suppose  all 
them  other  little  problems  I  got  to  tackle 
are  a  bit  too  big  for  me,  and  so'l  fret  my  fat 
about  next  to  nothing,  like  I've  heard  that 
murderers  on  the  scaffold  have  asked  the 
hangman  to  shut  that  door  'cos  there's  a 
draught."  He  smiled  approval  of  this  philo- 
sophical instance.     "  If  only  I  could  slip  out 

quiet " 

It  was  with  this  idea  in  the  forefront  of  his 
mind  that  he  went  downstairs  with  his  cap 
in  a  pocket  of  his  overcoat  and  the  overcoat 
slung  across  his  arm.  His  descent  was  swift 
and  silent  as  the  passing  of  a  shadow.  And 
yet,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  top  of  the  last 
flight,  he  saw  that  dark,  sombre-looking  man 
already  in  the  hall,  awaiting  his  appearance. 
"May  he  eat  porridge,  and  nothing  but 
porridge,  all  the  days  of  his  life  ! "  was  the 
terrible  malediction  of  Gus  Golightly,  who 
himself  revolted  at  the  mere  sight'  and  smell 
of  porridge.  "  Ought  to  ha'  been  a  gaoler." 
''This   way,   sir,"   said    the    unconscious 

object  of  his  wrath.     "  His  lordship " 

Gus  did  not  catch  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence.  Indeed,  there  was  something  in  the 
suave  tone  and  calm  demeanour  of  this  fellow 
seemed  to  strip  him  of  his  last  shred  of  sanity. 
He  had  been  feeling  half  dazed  from  the 
moment  of  his  awakening.  He  had  accepted 
the  wild  improbability  of  his  surroundings 
and  proceedings  as  one  accepts  the  fantasies 
of  a  dream,  because  there  was  no  escape  from 
them.  But  somehow  this  fellow's  air  of 
taking  everything  for  granted,  of  seeing 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  situation,  struck 
our  honest  burglar  as  the  most  amazing  thing 
of  all.  It  was  as  through  a  mist  that  he 
seemed  rather  to  float  than  walk  down  that 
last  flight  of  stairs,    It  was  as  if  some  feeble, 


inane  person  other  than  himself— someone 
hardly  resembling  him— passed  under  the 
sphinx-like  regard  of  the  dark,  sombre  man 
into  an  airy,  sunlit  room.  And  there  he 
became  soberly  aware  of  his  own  identity  in 
the  moment  of  shaking  hands  with  a  large, 
hairy  man  in  a  plum-coloured  dressing-gown. 

"  I'm  Lord  Aberford  :  you  have  perhaps 
heard  of  me  ?  "  boomed  in  his  ear.  "  And 
you  are— let  me  see — shall  we  say,  for  the 
time  being,  Mr.  Clay  ?  Clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter,  don't  you  know."  And  his  lord- 
ship laughed  unconscionably. 

There  was,  however,  something  genial,  re- 
assuring, in  the  sound  of  that  laughter. 
Gussie's  rock-bottom  self-esteem  began  to 
revive  a  little. 

"I  — I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  sir," 
said  he. 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  Lord.  Aberford, 
and  for  the  life  of  him  Gus  could  not  have 
told  you  afterwards  whether  he  was  bowed  to 
a  seat  or  thrust  into  it.  "  Mogford,  my  man 
—I  hope  he  looked  after  you  properly,  by  the 
way  ? — he'll  bring  breakfast  now  in  a  jiff. 
And  if  you  are  half  as  sharp-set  as  I  am — 
for  you're  a  late  chap,  Mr.  Clay " 

Gus  realised  then  that  it  had  not  yet 
occurred  to  him  to  ascertain  the  time.  He 
bad  eveu  pocketed  his  watch  without  consult- 
ing it.  He  glanced  at  an  ormolu  clock  on 
the  mantel,  and  saw  that  it  pointed  to  half- 
past  ten. 

"  Sorry,  I'm  sure,"  he  faltered.  "  'Tain't 
like  me  to  oversleep  myself,  sir.  Matter  o' 
fact " 

"That's  quite  all  right,  quite  all  right," 
his  lordship  broke  in.  "  I  like  the  first  chill 
to  be  taken  off  the  morning  myself." 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  thought  Gus.  "  I'm 
not  what  you  might  call  dead,  so  there  won't 
be  any  of  the  usual  fuss  and  expense  of  a 
funeral.  I've  just  been  wafted  away  on  to 
one  of  those  astral  planes  I've  read  about. 
I'm  a  Lama,  or  something,  and  this — this  is 
the  Grand  Mahatma.  Looks  jolly  homely, 
though,"  he  reflected,  as  his  eyes  roved  round 
the  room. 

It  was  a  large  room,  sumptuously  furnished, 
its  outstanding  features  a  huge  well-filled 
bookcase  and  a  spacious  round  table  spread 
for  a  meal.  At  sight  of  the  snowy  napery, 
glittering  cutlery,  and  delicate  china,  the 
enormous  cruet  with  its  cut-glass  vesicles,  the 
elegant  grouping  of  sauce-bottles  and  other 
table  furniture,  Gus,  too,  began  to  feel 
hungry. 

A  silence  had  fallen  upon  them  both.  His 
lordship  straddled  on  the  fur  hearthrug,  his 
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legs  wide  apart,  his  hands  locked  loosely  be- 
hind him.  G-us,  from  the  lower  altitude  of 
his  deep,  soft  chair,  was  uneasily  conscious 
of  being  observed  from  time  to  time  steadily, 
minutely,  critically.  And  he  wondered — he 
wondered.  He  had  no  longer  any  fear. 
There  was  something  in  the  personality  of 
his  host,  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  this  house, 
that  breathed  peace  and  safety.  As  if  he  had 
been  told  in  so  many  words  that  no  harm 


she  had  departed.  "  Make  yourself  at  home, 
Mr.  Clay.  You  are  an  unbidden  guest,  it  is 
true,  but  none  the  less  welcome.  And  let 
me  give  you  this  assurance  to  set  you  at 
yo:ir  ease.  You  are  not  going  to  be  sent  to 
prison  or  to  have  your  liberty  interfered 
writh  in  any  way.  As  I  say,  you  are  our 
guest,  though  unbidden,  and  as  our  guest 

you    will    be    treated,    unless •      H'm ! 

Now  please  help  yourself." 


I'm  Lord  Aberford  ;   you  have  perhaps  heard  of  me?  .  .  .  And  you  are— let  me  see— shall  we  sav, 
for  the  time  being,  Mr.  Clay  ? '" 


would  come  to  him,  that  eventually  the 
mystery  of  his  presence  there  as  a  privileged 
guest  would  be  made  clear,  he  felt  strangely 
at  his  ease,  and  yet — and  yet  his  growing 
curiosity  dominated  him. 

A  tall,  stately  maid,  whom  Gus  would  have 
considered  a  lady  of  quality  elsewhere, 
brought  in  the  breakfast. 

"Come,  sit  down," said  his  lordship,  when 


It  was  in  this  wise  that  Lord  Aberford 
steered  Gus  through  the  perilous  courses  of 
the  banquet,  for  a  banquet  it  was.  He 
discoursed  on  the  current  events  of  the  day, 
inviting  the  opinions  of  Gus  on  each  topic 
he  touched.  But  Gus  was  a  worse  conver- 
sationalist than  trencherman  that  morning, 
and  felt  unfeignedly  glad  when  the  feast 
came  to  an  end. 
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"And  now  we  will  go  into  my  den  and 

smoke  a  cigar,  and and   talk,"  said  Lord 

Aberford,  as  they  rose  from  the  table.  Gns 
explained  that  he  didn't  smoke.  "  That's  a 
pity,"  said  his  lordship.  "  A  man  who  does 
not  smoke  is  always  at  a  disadvantage 
socially  with  a  man  who  does.  However, 
it's  your  own  handicap.  Well,  come  along." 
As  they  stepped  into  the  hall  they  came 
abruptly  upon  a  comely  matron  with  fluffy 
white  hair  and  a  rosy  face.  She  seemed  to 
have  been  waiting  for  them  there.  Mogford, 
by  the  way,  had  disappeared. 

"Ah,  my  dear!"  said  Lord  Aberford. 
"Good  morning  !  Let  me  introduce  you  to 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Clay,  this  is  my  wife,  Lady 
Aberford." 

"Honoured  to  meet  you,  I'm  sure," 
stammered  Gns,  and  made  a  clumsy  bow. 

The  lady  beamed  on  him  and  returned  his 
bow  with  an  almost  imperceptible  deflection 
of  the  head. 

"  Mr.  Clay  and  I  are  going  to  have  a  little 
chat,"  said  Lord  Aberford. 

"May  I  have  the  privilege  of  being 
present  also  ?  "  asked  her  ladyship. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  replied  her  lord.  "  I'm 
sure  you  won't  object,  Mr.  Clay  ? " 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  *Gus  in  his  best 
manner,  though  secretly  he  did  very  strongly 
object  to  the  presence  of  the  lady.  * 

And  so  they  proceeded  to  the  den,  another 
large  airy  room,  furnished  after  the  style  of 
an  Arabian  cafe.  Having  ceremoniously 
handed  a  chair  to  her  ladyship,  Lord  Aber- 
ford handed  another  to  Gus,  and  then 
himself  sat  down. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Clay,"  said  he,  "  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions.  And  when  you  have 
answered  them,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  of  yours  that  vqu  may  wish  to 
ask  me." 

"  I'm  sure  you're  very  kind,  sir,"  said  Gus 
uncomfortably.  He  would  have  prefeirel 
to  ask  his  questions  first. 

"  To  begin  with  a  few  essential  details," 
said  his  lordship,  having  lit  a  cigar — "  your 
age,  your  birthplace,  your  parents,  your 
schooling  and  general  upbringing.  I  per- 
ceive from  your  occiput,"  he  went  on — and 
Gus  started,  wondering  what  an  occiput 
might  be — "  that  though  you  follow  an 
illegal  calling,  and  have  the  organs  of 
acquisitiveness,  secretiveness,  and  caution 
very  largely  developed,  you  are  not  in  the 
least  destructive  or  combative.  Indeed, 
your  moral  sentiments  seem  to  be  far 
more  in  evidence  than  your  criminal  pro- 
pensities ;  and  though  you  are  a  little  lacking 


in  firmness  and  adhesiveness,  you  have, 
nevertheless,  a  good  deal  of  self-esteem  and 
approbativeness.      You   are  also   inhabitive 

and  philoprogenitive --" 

"  My  dear  Freddie,"  interposed  his  wife, 
"it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Clay  does  not  quite 

understand " 

"A  thousand  thanks  for  the  reminder, 
Emma.  I  merely  mean,  Mr.  Clay,  that  you 
are  at  heart  a  gentle,  kind,  and  loving  man 
m  spite  of  your  profession ;  that  vou  are 
an  idealist  and  something  of  a  wit/besides 
being  naturally  benevolent  and  conscientious. 
So  much  for  your  heredity,  which  intended 
you  to  be  an  honest  and  law-abiding  man. 
It  is  only  the  misfortune  of  your  environ- 
ment  " 

Gus  once  more  began  to  feel  a  little  dazed 
as  his  lordship  rattled  off  these  brief 
summaries  of  his  general  conclusions,  and 
marvelled  that  they  should  be  in  the  main 
so  accurate.  How  on  earth  had  his  lordship 
found  out  so  much  about  him  ?  Physi- 
ognomy, phrenology,  thought-reading?  Of 
all  these  abstruse  sciences  Gus  had  heard 
vaguely,  but  always  with  the  conviction  that 
they  were  a  lot  of  rot— in  other  words,  so 
much  idle  charlatanry. 

"You  wonder — you  are  of  a  speculative 
temperament—how*  it  is  I  know  so  much 
about  you  ?  "  suggested  his  lordship.  "  Let 
me  explain  at  once  that  there  is  no  magic 
or  witchcraft,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I 
merely  examined  your  head  last  night  whilst 
you  were — er — in  a  sort  of — er — stupor." 

"Yes,  but  how?"  exclaimed  Gus,  half 
rising  from  his  chair. 

"  No,  no,"  said  his  lordship.  "  I  have  no! 
nearly  finished  ;  indeed,  I  have  hardly  begun 
to  ask  you  the  questions  I  would  like  you  to 
answer,  if  you  will.  Only  when  you  have 
answered  mine  shall  I  be  willing  to  answer 
yours." 

A  feeling  of  humiliation,  resentment,  revolt 
began  to  pervade  Gus.  Had  he  dared,  he 
would  have  demanded  by  what  right  this  ec- 
centric, interfering  nobleman  cross-examined 
him  in  this  way;  but,  realising  his  anomalous 
position,  and  the  danger  in  which  he  still 
stood,  his  native  timidity  triumphed  over 
his  exasperation,  and  he  became  indeed  as 
clay  in  the  hands  of  this  masterful  potter. 

Bit  by  bit,  fragmentary,  reluctantly, 
sullenly,  he  yielded  up  the  secrets  of  his 
past  in  grudging  monosyllables.  He  would 
have  lied  if  he  could.  Once  or  twice  he 
tried  to  lie,  but  inevitably  to  betray  himself. 
In  fine,  though  occasionally  he  had  every 
desire  to  lie,  and  lie  profusely,  he  was  afc 
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best  an  indifferent  liar,  except  when  he 
had  prepared  his  falsehoods  beforehand, 
deliberately. 

"  You  have  my  deepest  sympathy,"  mur- 
mured his  lordship  from  time  to  time,  as  he 
extorted  some  new  self -revelation  from  Gus. 

"  And  mine,"  added  her  ladyship. 

"  Well,  then,"  cried  Gus,  incensed  beyond 
bearing  at  last,  "  why  don't  you  drop  it  ? 
How  would  you,  either  of  you,  like  to  be 
put  under  the  harrow  ?  " 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Clay,"  said  Lord 
Aberford.  "  I  have,  perhaps,  been  unpardon- 
ably  importunate.  My  excuse  must  be  that 
I  am  an  enthusiast  in  criminology,  and  my 
enthusiasm  has  carried  me  away.  Moreover, 
this  is  such  a  unique  opportunity.  How- 
ever, we  will  change  the  subject.     I " 

"  No,  my  dear  Freddie,"  her  ladyship 
interrupted  him  ;  "  let  me " 

"  By  all  means,"  he  assented. 

"  /  shall  not  pry  into  your  past,  Mr.  Clay, 
though  I  am  as  keenly  interested  in  your 
type  as  my  husband  is.  I  shall  only  ask  you 
such  questions  as  any  new  acquaintance  is 
permitted  to  ask  another.  Your  taste  in 
literature,  for  instance.  Are  you  fond  of 
reading  ?  " 

Gus  replied  suitablv  that  he  was. 

"  What  kind  of  reading  ?  " 

"  Almost  any  kind,  so  long  as  it  isn't  dull," 
said  Gus. 

And  then  he  was  drawn  into  a  muddled 
explanation  of  what  he  meant  precisely  by 
that  phrase. 

"  Not  fond  of  reading,"  murmured  his 
lordship  as  if  to  himself. 

Gus  felt  aggrieved.  Wasn't  he,  though  ? 
That  was  all  his  lordship  knew.  Give  him 
a  good  book— one  with  a  tantalising  plot 
and  plenty  of  incident,  and  he  wouldn't  call 
the  Queen  his  aunt.  But  this  discreetly  to 
himself. 

And  then  her  ladyship  began  to  sound  him 
gently,  first  upon  the  beauties  of  art  and  then 
the  beauties  of  Nature. 

He  grew  restive,  impatient,  even  a  trifle 
uncouth  and  coarse.  "  Wouldn't  give  a 
fardens worth  of  hardbake  for  all  the  fine 
pictures  and  all  the  fine  scenery  in  the 
world,"  said  he,  and  then  added:  "Unless 
it  was  mine  to  sell,  and  worth  a  bit." 

"That's  a  pity,"  observed  his  lordship. 
"I  should  have  thought—you  have  the 
look  of  it — that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
appreciation  of  beauty  in  you.  Now,  my 
wife  and  I  love  beauty  in  all  its  forms  and 
manifestations ;  we  have  even  a  sort  of 
admiration    for     the     beautifully    finished 


methods  of  craftsmen  of  your  calibre,  Mr. 
Clay.     That  is  why  you  are  here." 

"  And  being  here*  Mr.  Clay,  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  see  nothing  of  beauty  in  this 
house  ?  "  asked  her  ladyship. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Gus,  "  that  pot  on  the 
mantelpiece  is  pretty — a  first-rate  piece. 
Nanking,  I  should  say,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Lady  Aberford  clapped  her  hands.  His 
lordship  roared  with  delight. 

"There  is  a  feeling  for  beauty  in  him, 
Freddie,"  said  she. 

"  Of  course  there  is  ;  I  knew  it  all  the 
time,"  said  he.  "  And  something  of  the 
connoisseur  and  expert,  too,  I  suspect.  Come 
now,  Mr.  Clay,  confess  that  you  have  made 
something  of  a  speciality  of '  articles  of  bigotry 
and  virtue' — curiosities,  ancient  wares,  and 
so  on  ? " 

"  What  I  don't  know  about  such  things  as 
them,"  said  Gus,  feeling  that  now  at  last  he 
was  beginning  to  vindicate  himself,  "  you 
could  put  in  a  flea's  ear.  Isn't  it  my 
business  to  know  what  there  is  to  be 
known,  and  a  bit  over,  about  that  kind  of 
gimcrackery  ?  " 

"  Then  positively,"  said  his  lordship,  "you 
shall  see  our  collection.  Let  us  take  Mr. 
Clay  upstairs,  my' dear." 

They  took  him  upstairs  to  the  first  floor. 
There  in  the  corridor,  seated  in  a  wickerwork 
chair,  reading  a  newspaper,  was  the  dark, 
sombre  Mogford.  Our  honest  burglar's  new 
elation  died  the  death  at  sight  of  him.  He 
relapsed  into  his  former  sullen  state.  With 
a  look  blent  of  dislike  and  contempt,  he  for 
the  first  time  met  this  fellow's  sinister  regard 
fairly  and  squarely,  and  in  that  instant  re- 
cognised him  for  what  he  was — a  detective. 
Of  course,  a  detective.  Didn't  Gus  know 
the  breed  only  too  well  ?  Hadn't  he  the 
scent  of  a  witch-doctor  for  that  well-known 
evil  odour  of  the  police  ?  He  felt  abased  to 
think  that  he  had  not  made  this  discovery 
before.  No  need  for  any  searchlight  of 
intuition  to  tell  him  what  this  man  was. 
And  he  was  seized  of  a  new  bitterness  of 
resentment  against  such  a  bitter  mockery 
of  kindness  and  sympathy  as  that  which  his 
lordship  and  her  ladyship  had  foisted  on  him. 
He  hated  them  now — he  hated  them  as  much 
as  he  hated  this  sour-faced  so-called  Mogford. 

"  Come  along,  Mr.  Clay,"  said  Lord 
Aberford,  flinging  open  a  door.  "  Now, 
what  do  you  think  of  this  ?  " 

Gus  drew  a  deep  breath.  He  was  duly 
impressed.  This  famous  museum  of  the 
Aberfords  covered  the  whole  of  the  floor- 
space    of    that    storey,   and    must    contain 
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thousands  of  exhibit— most  of  them  in 
glass  cases,  a  few  of  them  standing  on 
shelves  or  in  niches,  or  scattered  about 
promiscuously  on  tables. 

Lord  Aberford  waved  an  expansive  hand. 
"  Flaunting  our  treasures  in  your  face,  you 
see  !  "  he  exclaimed  flamboyantly.  "  But 
tell  us  now,  at  a  glance,  what  you  think  is 
most  remarkable  about  this  collection." 

Gus  shook  his  head.  "  I  must  look  closer," 
said  he. 

"  Look  as  closely  as  you  like,"  said  his 
lordship.  "  Only  be  careful  not  to  turn  the 
things  upside  down,  as  some  of  them  are 
half  rilled  with  sand  to  keep  them  steady." 

"  I'll  be  careful,"  said  Gus.  "  Still,  if  you 
don't  mind,  sir,  I  should  like  to  examine 
their  trade  marks,  and  they're  generally  at 
the  bottom.  You  see,  I'm  making  a  bit  of 
a  study  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and,  if  there's 
anything  to  learn,  I  like  to  learn  it." 

"  By  all  means  examine  them  just  as  you 
please,"  said  his  lordship,  and  nudged  his 
wife. 

Gus  did  not  see  the  nudge,  but  he  divined 
that  some  secret  signal  had  passed  between 
them,  by  virtue  of  some  mysterious,  sure 
instinct  which  is  not  to  be  defined,  but  which 
is  common  enough  in  most  men  of  acute 
sensibility.  With  an  air  of  deep  interest, 
partly  affected,  partly  sincere,  he  made  the 
round  of  the  glass  cases  against  the  walls, 
the  glass  cases  on  tables  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  the  many  shelves  and  niches  where 
stood  other  beautiful,  or  unusual,  or  ancient 
wares,  wholly  unprotected,  that  anyone  might 
freely  handle. 

"  Well  ?  "  queried  his  lordship,  watching 
Gus  with  steady  intentness,  as  he  inspected 
the  exhibits. 

"  You  want  me  to  say  what  I  think  ?  " 
said  Gus. 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Gus,  "  I  think  you've 
been  done  ! " 

"  Done  ?  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  her 
ladyship. 

"  I  mean  that  they  ain't  genuine — not 
them  I  know  of  now  by  sight  and  touch,  I 
mean.  They're  just  snide  stuff— a  spoof — a 
fake  ! " 

Then  both  his  lordship  and  her  ladyship 
broke  into  gleeful  laughter. 

"  Of  course  they  are ! "  his  lordship 
spluttered.  "  That's  just  the  unique  feature 
of  this  collection  that  I  wanted  you  to  notice. 
There  isn't  anything  old,  or  genuine,  or 
costly  in  the  whole  museum.  The  great 
idea  is  to  show  the  folly  of  wasting  untold 


gold  on  originals  when  imitations  can  be 
made  of  them  that  look  just  as  good,  just  as 
old,  ugly,  beautiful,  quaint  and  queer  as 
anything  in  any  public  or  private  collection 
anywhere.  It  was  to  show  the  silly  amateur 
collector  what  an  idiot  he  is  to  waste  his 
money  on  things  that  are  merely  <  old '  or 
'real,'  simply  because  they  have  a  special 
mark  on  them,  that  I  started  my  own 
collection  of  what  you  so  picturesquely  call 
'fakes.'  I  have  travelled  half  over  the 
world,  as  well  as  over  England,  to  get  these 
clever  forgeries  together,  and  there  isn't 
one  person  in  a  hundred  who  detects  the 
imposture.  They  all  rave  about  them. 
They  all  go  into  transports,  the  besotted 
poseurs!  And  so  they  all,  by  their  own 
splendid  ignorance,  by  their  own  simple 
appreciation  of  what  is  in  itself  rare  or 
beautiful,  subscribe  to  my  own  and  her 
ladyship's  opinion  that  new,  after  all,  is  just 
as  good  as  old,  and  imitation  as  good  as 
genuine,  if  it  is  as  well  done.  Mr.  Clay— 
and  I  speak  for  her  ladyship  as  well,  I  am 
sure— we  congratulate  you  on  your  moral 
and  aesthetic  integrity." 

"  Oh,  I  just  know  what  I  know,  that's 
all,"  said  Gus  awkwardly,  "and  what  I 
don't  know  I  own  up  to.  Which  reminds 
me,  sir,  that  I  don't  know  yet  how  I  come 
here." 

44  Well,  really,  it's  quite  simple,"  replied 
his  lordship.  "  We've  been  trying  to  bag  a 
burglar  for  years.  And  we  didn't  want 
a  frightened  burglar,  a  desperate  burglar, 
a  violent  burglar,  or  any  other  kind  of 
unmanageable  malefactor  to  deal  with.  We 
wanted  a  burglar  whom  we  could  treat  as 
one  of  ourselves,  as  we  have  treated  you. 
We  wanted  him  plastic  and  docile,  as  you 
are.  At  the  same  time  we  wanted  him  to 
be  a  super-specimen  of  his  type,  as  you  are. 
And  how  do  you  think  we  did  the  trick  ?  " 

"That's  what  stumps  me,"  Gus  admitted 
ruefully. 

"  You  remember  that,  whilst  you  were 
drilling  a  second  hole  in  the  outer  shell  of 
the  safe,  you  felt  suddenly  giddy  ?  " 

"  I  do  that." 

"You  were  poisoned,  Mr.  Clay." 

"  Poisoned  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  were  poisoned  by  gas.  That 
safe,  which*  was  airtight,  contained  nothing 
but  gas.  Yes,  just  that  —  gas.  For 
incidentally  I  may  tell  you  that  such  real 
valuables  as  we  do  possess  are  where  neither 
you  nor  anybody  else  of  your  kidney  will 
ever  find  them."  He  laughed.  "  Well,  this  gas 
I  have  mentioned  has  particularly  soporific 
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properties.  The  moment  you  drilled  your 
first  hole  it  began  to  escape.  Very  soon  its 
powerful  fumes  overcame  you.  You  felt, 
first  of  all,  giddy,  and  then  yon  lost 
consciousness,  and  in  that  state  we  found 
you  and  put  you  to  bed — my  man  and  I." 

"  I  see,"  said  Gus,  with  a  wry  mouth. 
"  Hocussed,  was  I  ?  Shanghaied  !  Crimped  ! 
Oh,  well ! "  He  eyed  Lord  Aberf ord  wistfully. 
"  You  remember  your  promise,  though  ?  " 
said  he. 

"  That  I  should  set  you  free  ?  Of  course 
I  do.     And  you  are  free  now." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  said  Gus.  "  How  about  that 
other  fake  of  yours,  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  fellow  Mogford  that  you  call  your 
'  man,'  though  he  isn't  any  more  your  '  man ' 
than  he's  mine.  He's  a.  'tec,  that's  what 
he  is." 

"You  really  mean  to  say  you  have 
guessed " 

"Guessed!"  cried  Gus.  "This  ain't 
guessing — this  is  knowledge." 

There  was  a  palpitant  pause. 

"Yes — well,  you  understand,  Mr.  Clay," 
ventured  his  lordship  at  last,  half  apologeti- 
cally, a  whit  shamefacedly,  "  we  had  to 
safeguard  ourselves." 

"  In  case  I  tried  to  murder  you  or  pinch 
anything,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Gus. 

"Er — in  a  sense,  yes,"  replied  his  lordship. 

During  this  embarrassed  colloquy  her 
ladyship  had  stood  aside,  listening  and  look- 
ing apprehensive.     Now  she  came  forward. 

"  Let  Mr,  Clay  go  at  once,  Freddie,"  said 
she,  "  to  prove  our  good  faith." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  Emma,"  her  husband 
assented.  "That  is  just  what  I  was  going 
to  propose." 

Gus  said  nothing.  He  had  come  to  that 
pass  when  a  man  says  nothing  because  he 
believes  nothing,  trusts  nobody,  and  yet  is 
without  fear,  because  he  is  without  hope  or 
help,  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have 
the  power  to  do  with  him  as  they  will.  If 
Lord  Aberford  had  immediately  summoned 
Mogford  and  given  Gus  into  his  charge,  Gus 
would  not  have  been  in  the  least  surprised. 
He  was,  therefore,  not  in  the  least  surprised 
when  his  lordship,  true  to  his  word,  con- 
ducted him  downstairs  to  the  hall,  handed 
him  his  overcoat  and  cap,  opened  the  street 
door  to  him,  and,  having  thanked  him  warmly 
for  his  incalculable  services  to  the  cult  of 
criminology,  bade  him  a  cordial  good-bye. 
If  it  had  not  been  that  he  was  all  the  while 
twitteringly  aware  of  the  near  proximity  of 
Mogford  in  the  background,  he  might  have 


lingered  a  while  to  have  a  little  further 
conversation  with  his  lordship. 

As  it  was,  he  swung  briskly  away  and 
strode  along  at  a  great  pace  to  the  corner. 
There,  unaccountably  to  all  appearances,  he 
halted.  For  exactly  five  minutes  he  stood 
at  the  corner,  keenly  regardant,  not  only 
of  his  lordship's  house,  but  of  each  passer-by. 
Then  a  slow  grin  puckered  his  face. 

"  So  it's  all  Sir  Garnio,  after  all,"  said  he 
to  himself.  "And  my  lord  was  straight. 
Still ."'  8 

He  hailed  a  'bus,  on  which,  he  rode  to  the 
full  value  of  a  penny.  Then,  alighting,  he 
turned  in  at  the  open  gate  of  a  disused 
churchyard  that  had  lately  been  converted 
into  a  public  recreation-ground,  and  sat  down 
oh  one  of  the  iron  benches. 

"  If  he  hadn't  made  a  living  guy  o'  me, 
I'd  ha'  let  him  off,"  ran  the  current  of  his 
thoughts.  "  But  putting  me  through  it  like 
that,  with  all  them  questions,  and  settin'  that 
'tec  to  nark  me,  and  hocussing  me  an'  all, 
and  playing  the  giddy  ox  wi'  me — him  and 
his  missis  —  well,  they  asked  for  it,  and 
they've  got  it — leastways,  perhaps  I  ought  to 
say,  they  ain't  got  it." 

And  he  chuckled.  He, cast  a  searching 
glance  round.  There  were  one  or  two  weary 
worn-out  derelicts  and  a  few  very  small 
children  at  play  immediately  in  his  vicinity. 
Nobody  else.  He  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
trousers  pocket  and  drew  out  his  handker- 
chief rolled  into  a  ball.  He  squeezed  the 
ball.  Yes,  it  was  there  right  enough  :  her 
ladyship's  necklace,  that  he  had  set  his  heart 
on  years  ago,  that  he  had  schemed  and 
plotted  to  obtain  for  so  many  months  past, 
had  at  last— his  plans  formed  and  his  infor- 
mation sure — made  his  attempt— the  most 
desperate  venture  in  his  experience —  to 
secure,  had  even  seemed  to  lay  his  hands  on 
— only,  in  the  upshot,  to  be  outwitted,  duped, 
held  up  to  idle  curiosity  and  disdainful 
ridicule  as  a  byword  and  a  laughing-stock. 
Well,  this  was  his  revenge. 

And  he  might  have  come  empty  away, 
after  all,  if  his  lordship  had  not  informed 
him  that  some  of  those  sham  gimcracks  in 
that  bogus  collection  of  valuables  were  half 
filled  with  sand  to  keep  them  steady.  And 
then  nudged  her  ladyship  !  Sand  !  Well, 
that  was  true  enough.  Most  of  them  did 
contain  sand,  as  Gus  had  proved  for  himself 
by  handling  them,  feeling  the  weight  of  them 
shift  softly,  noiselessly,  as  he  tilted  them. 
But  there  was  one  in  which  the  weight  did 
not  shift  so  softly,  noiselessly.  And  in  the 
light  of  that  discovery  Gus  had  realised,  with 
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a  thrill,  that  this  was  not  such  a  sham 
collection  of  mere  trumperies,  after  all,  that 
though  the  exhibits  themselves  were  worth- 
less imitations,  some  of  them  contained  the  ' 
precious  jewels  that  the  Aberf ords  were  truly 
famous  for,  cunningly  concealed  where  they 
would  never  be  sought — as  his  lordship  had 
hinted — in  two  inches  of  sand,  amid  all  that 
gaudy  rubbish.  Gus  exulted  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  how  he  had  transferred  the  necklace 
from  its  hiding-place  to  his  pocket  before 
the  very  eyes  of  its  owners  by  a  lightning 
feat    of   legerdemain    assiduously  practised 


ever  since  his  first  initiation  into  the  art  and 
craft  of  burglary. 

"  And  worth  ten  thousand,  they  say,"  he 
reflected.  "  With  luck  I  ought  to  get  a 
couple  of  hundred  for  it  at  the  fence's.  More 
than  ever  I've  got  before  for  anything  I've 
took  him.  But  not  more  than  I  deserve,  I 
reckon,  after  being  made  a  living  monkey  of. 
Clever  idea  it  was  !  Too  clever  by  half. 
And  so  like  all  the  clever  ideas  o'  silly 
people,  so  clever  that  it  must  go  and  shove 
its  cleverness  into  other  cleverer  people's 
ribs!" 


» 


I    KNOW    THE    STARS. 


|   KNOW  the  stars  by  their  names, 
*     Aldebaran,  Altair, 
And  I  know  the  path  they  take 
Up  heaven's  broad  blue  stair. 

I  know  the  ways  of  the  woods 
And  where  the  first  flowers  grow, 

Hepatica,  under  red=tipped  leaves, 
Anemone,  frail  as  snow. 

I  know  the  secrets  of  men 

By  the  look  of  their  eyes— 
The  grey  secrets,  the  strange  secrets 

Have  made  me  sad  and  wise. 

But  your  eyes  are  dark  to  me, 
Though  they  seem  to  call  and  call— 

I  cannot  tell  if  you  love  me 
Or  do  not  love  me  at  all. 

I  know  many  things, 

But  the  years  come  and  go— 
I  shall  die  not  knowing 

The  thing  I  long  to  know. 

SARA  TEASDALE. 


SUCCESS 

By    SYDNEY    DRIVER 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Coller 


"  riHHE  Upper  School  grammar  prize  goes 
j^  to  G.  L.  Briscoe,  and  the  English 
essay  prize  to  F.  C.  Chester." 

Amid  the  customary  storm  of  clapping, 
Dr.  Newton,  headmaster  of  Hadfield  College, 
gathered  up  his  papers  and  left  the  hall. 
The  Sixth  rose  and  tiled  after  him,  followed 
at  a  respectful  distance  by  the  remainder 
of  the  school. 

"  Chester  could  not  help  getting  the  essay," 
remarked  Mr.  Armstrong,  master  of  the 
Lower  Sixth,  to  the  Rev.  J.  Thompson,  as 
they  strolled  to  the  common  room  together, 
"but  I'm  not  at  all  surprised  that  Briscoe 
beat  him  in  the  grammar." 

"No,  I  suppose  it's  the  usual  contrast 
between  brilliance  and  steadiness.  The  two 
aren't  easy  to  combine." 

"And  yet  I  don't  know,"  replied  Arm- 
strong. "  Chester  can  work  like  a  horse  if 
he  wants  to.  Remember  his  performance  in 
the  prepared  books  last  year — ninety-seven 
per  cent,  over  all,  which  was  pretty  good. 
He  isn't  by  any  means  a  dilettante." 

"That's  true  enough,  but  a  thing  must 
catch  his  interest  before  he  will  apply  himself 
to  it,  whereas  dear  old  Briscoe  plods  on, 
and  generally  does  pretty  well  the  same  in 
any  subject.  He  strikes  me  as  the  sort  of 
fellow  who  would  get  a  jolly  good  second  in 
Greats,  and  never  a  first." 

"  Yes,  and  the  funny  thing  about  Briscoe 
is  that  nobody  seems  to  notice  what's  he's 
doing  till  he's  done  it.  He  was  practically 
unknown  last  year,  although  Gilmore  always 
said  he  was  one  of  the  best  boys  in  his 
house.  And  even  now7  he  doesn't  take  the 
best  place  he  should  in  the  school." 

"  Partly  because  he  isn't  in  the  '  Fifteen,' 
I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  and  partly  because  he  is  so  extra- 
ordinarily self-sufficient,  as  it  were.  He 
goes  his  -way,  and  lets  other  people  go  theirs. 
He  isn't  really  a  good  prefect  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  idea  of  being  responsible  for 
others'  actions  doesn't  appeal  to  him.  He's 
an  individualist,  while  Chester  really  has 
house  and  school  interests  at  heart." 
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"  Yes,  he's  a  good  chap,  Chester— erratic 
at  times— but  his  popularity  isn't  founded 
merely  on  his  attractive  side." 

Whatever  it  was  founded  upon,  it  certainly 
existed.  In  many  ways  Chester  was  a  very 
conventional  school  idol.  Athletic,  clever, 
keen,  he  had  made  his  mark  in  the  school 
world  to  some  purpose.  Perhaps  his  spon- 
taneous and  unaffected  interest  in  all  that 
went  on  around  him  was  responsible  as  much 
as  any  other  single  trait  in  his  character  for 
his  position.  For  Chester  was  richly  endowed 
with  a  healthy  joie  de  vivre,  and  his  many- 
sided  and  talented  nature — while  there  was 
always  the  danger  that  it  would  militate 
against  fixity  of  purpose  and  concentration — 
certainly  enabled  him  to  taste  the  experiences 
of  school  life  to  the  full.  His  real  fondness 
for  literature  and  interest  in  philosophical 
thought  saved  him  from  athleticism  pure 
and  simple.  He  was  a  boy  of  promise  and 
possibilities,  and  among  other  things  he 
understood  the  value  of  friendships,  varied 
as  his  own  activities  were  varied.  Lister, 
the  wing  three-quarter,  and  Randall,  who 
had  already  had  his  productions  published, 
were  his  especial  confidants.  But  there  were 
many  others. 

Whereas  Briscoe  lived  very  much  unto 
himself  alone.  Quietly  he  went  about  his 
work,  with  a  certain  measure  of  success, 
and  he  w-as  a  useful  member  of  the  school 
Second  Fifteen.  But  he  lived  apart,  and 
although  no  one  could  call  him  unpopular, 
he  was  never  felt  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  life. 

"Briscoe  is  the* sort  of  fellow  who  will  do 
jolly  well  and  say  nothing  to  anybody  about 
it,"  said  Chester  once  to  Lister,  when  the 
pair  were  discussing  him  in  an  odd  moment. 

"  Yes,  and  other  people  won't  be  very 
interested  in  it,  perhaps,  if  he  does,"  answered 
Lister— for  a  boy,  a  pretty  penetrating  remark. 
For  this  was  certainly  true— that  Briscoe 
neither  asked  nor  attracted  interest.  Steady, 
reserved,  and  severely  practical,  he  was 
often  held  up  as  a  pattern  by  masters  who 
sometimes,   in    spite  of    themselves,   found 
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their  hearts  go  out  far  more  to  the  type 
of  Chester. 

Chester  himself  was  fond  of  his  rival,  for 
rival  Briscoe  had  undoubtedly  become.  And 
when  Briscoe  beat  him  in  the  Christ  Church 
scholarship   group,  he  recognised  that  this 


"  Chester  left  the  two  alone/ 


was  only  as  it  should  be,  and  was  content 
with  his  exhibition. 

"  Armstrong  told  me  I  should  do  better  if 
I  concentrated  more,"  he  told  Randall,  after 
the  results  were  known.  "Hot-aired  about 
Briscoe,  of  course ;  but  I'm  jolly  glad  Briscoe 
has  done  so  well,  and  I  know  it's  all  true- 


about  concentration,  I  mean.  But  I  like 
pottering  about  with  reading  and  things ; 
it's  difficult  to  settle  down  to  grind." 
"  Can't  imagine  you  doing  it." 
"  Oh,  can't  you  ?  Well,  perhaps  you're 
right.  Have  you  seen  Noyes's  latest  volume, 
by  the  way  ?  Jolly  good.  I  spent 
most  of  last  evening  reading  it." 

"  I  suppose  that  means  a  further 
effusion  from  you  in  the  next  Brox- 
burian  ?  " 

"Well,  why  not?     Got  to  keep 

the  lamp  of  literature  shining  in  an 

unkind  world,  you  know." 

"  Pretty  poor  carbide." 

Strictly    speaking,    this   was    not 

true.     Chester's   contributions   were 

well-known  features  of   the   college 

magazine,  and  his  latest  poem,  u  Ode 

to  Aspasia,"  had  received  the  honour 

of  a  reprint  in  a  literary 

journal.     Chester  was  as 

healthily  inclined  as  any 

public     schoolboy,     but 

life   to   him  was  multi- 

colouied. 

"The  child  is  father 
to  the  man."  At  Christ 
Church  Briscoe's 
and  Chester's 
careers  deve- 
loped almost 
exactly  as 
one  would 
have  ex- 
pected. 
0  h  e  s  t  e  1 
wrote  for 
The  Is  is, 
spoke  in  the 
Union,  rowed 
in  the  college 
boat,  became 
a  well-known 
member  of 
Yin  cent's — 

delights    of 
i  'Varsity  life 

to  the  full. 
Briscoe  did 
none  of  these  things—merely  went  his  way 
at  Christ  Church  as  he  had  done  at  Hadfield, 
obtained  a  First  in  Honour  Mods,  when 
Chester  obtained  a  Third,  and  seemed,  in  his 
fourth  year,  on  the  high  road  to  repeating 
this  performance  in  his  final  schools.  A  big 
career  was  beginning  to  be  prophesied  for  him. 
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"  I  want  you  to  meet  him,"  said  Lister  to 
jlis  mother,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
Bummer  term  the  three  had  had  at  Oxford. 
"  He's  a  recluse  to  a  certain  extent,  but  an 
awfully  decent  chap,  and  they  say  he  is  going 
}o  do  well." 

"  I  should  like  to  very  much,  dear  ;  but 
when  ?  " 

"  I'll  fix  up  a  Cher  picnic  with  him  to- 
morrow, and  get  Chester  to  come  along  after 
the  river's  finished  up  for  the  day.  It'll  do 
Briscoe  good  to  get  away  from  books  for 
a  day." 

So  the  next  evening  found  Mrs.  Lister, 
her  daughter  Daphne — fourteen  years  old — 
Lister,  Chester,  and  Briscoe,  contentedly 
partaking  of  chocolate  cake  and  ices  under 
the  willows  on  the  Cher.  To  Lister  and 
Chester  this  was  merely  one  evening  of 
many — a  link  in  a  happy  chain  soon 
ending.  To  Briscoe  it  was  still  something 
of  a  novelty,  in  spite  of  his  fourth  year. 
People  did  not  often  ask  him  out ;  he  had 
never  hired  a  punt  of  his  own,  preferring 
solitary  walks.  But  lately  he  had  wTondered, 
looking  back,  whether  he  had  not  missed 
something  in  college  life  and  perhaps  in  life 
in  general.  And  as  he  lay  in  the  punt  and 
listened  to  the  easy,  unfettered  chatter  of  the 
party,  in  which  he  knew  he  could  not  take 
the  same  natural  part,  he  felt  a  vague  regret. 

"Well,  what  about  the  boat,  Fred?" 
asked  Mrs.  Lister.  This  was  the  subject 
next  to  Chester's  heart,  and  he  held  forth 
eloquently  upon  the  college  prospects. 

"Oh,  we'll  bump  you  all  right,"  said 
Lister  after  a  time.    Lister  was  at  Magdalen. 

"  Yes,  after  the  post,  old  boy." 

"  The  right  end  of  the  Greener.   You  see." 

"What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Lister?  Be 
the  umpire,"  asked  Chester. 

"  I'm  sure  you'll  both  do  well." 

"  But  shall  we  bump  or  not  ? "  persisted 
Lister. 

"  Ah,  I  wonder  !  A  little  more  tea,  Mr. 
Briscoe  ?  " 

Briscoe  almost  started  as  he  heard  his 
name.  He  had  remained  silent,  listening. 
All  this  was  not  for  him,  not  of  his  w7orld. 
Once  he  looked  up  and  found  Daphne's  dark 
eyes  fixed  full  on  him  with  a  half-puzzled 
stare.  He  flushed  and  looked  away.  He 
did  not  want  to  guess  he  hardly  knew  what. 

"  Well,  do  you  like  him,  mother  ?  "  asked 
Lister,  as  they  sat  in  "  The  Randolph  "  that 
evening. 

"  Yes,  I  do,  and  I  feel  very  sorry  for  him. 
He  seems  lonely." 

"I  don't   think  he  is  really.     He  never 


seems  to  want  other  feliows  very  much,  and 
generally  refuses  invitations.  He's  a  quaint, 
self-satisfied  sort  of  chap.  You  feel  he's 
choking  you  off  in  a  way." 

"  Do  you  know  what  he's  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Indian  Civil.    He'll  get  in  easily  enough." 

"  H'm  !  "  Mrs.  Lister  had  lived  in  India, 
and  had  seen  something  of  the  appalling 
loneliness  of  the  young  Civil  Servant's  life. 

"  He'll  do  well,  but  I  wonder  if  he'll  be 
happy,"  she  said  at  last.  "  If  he's  really 
accustomed  to  living  his  own  life,  he  will, 
otherwise " 

She,  left  her  sentence  unfinished.  In 
due  course  Briscoe  got  his  First,  and  passed 
twenty-third  into  the  Civil  Service.  He 
received  the  consequent  congratulations  very 
imperturbably.  They  were  his  due,  and 
there  wras  nothing  remarkable  in  them,  for 
Briscoe  was  learning  his  value  now.  He 
knew  that  he  generally  succeeded  in  what 
he  undertook,  and,  more  important,  why  he 
succeeded.  He  had  no  false  modesty,  and  a 
love  of  and  desire  for  power  were  growing  in 
him  as  a  result.  The  vague  regrets  that  he 
had  felt  in  his  last  year  had  passed  away 
again  as  his  fresh  honours  had  accumulated. 
"  After  all,  I've  done  better  than  they  have," 
he  said  to  himself  one  evening,  thinking  of 
Lister  and  Chester. 

He  had,  for  Lister  wras  still  struggling 
with  his  Final  Pass  school,  and  Chester  had 
achieved  a  Fourth  in  Greats  and  had  failed 
in  the  Civil  Service  examination.  Not  that 
it  seemed  to  worry  him  much. 

"  W^hat  are  you  going  to  do,  Fred  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Lister  one  evening  that  summer. 
Chester  was  spending  August  with  them  at 
Newquay. 

"Well,  it's  rather  hard  to  say.  The 
Gov'nor  says  he'll  keep  me  at  the  Bar  till 
I'm  thirty,  so  I  think  I  shall  go  there.  But 
I  don't  really  look  forward  to  it." 

"  Fred,  do  you  know  you  are  in  danger  of 
throwing  yourself  away  ?  " 

"  So  people  say.  But  I'm  not  really.  As 
long  as  I  can  see  people,  and  scribble,  and 
do  a  fellow  a  good  turn  sometimes,  and  get 
a  round  of  golf " 

He  smiled  as  he  said  it,  and  Mrs.  Lister's 
heart  wrent  out  towards  him  as  Armstrong's 
had  done  five  years  ago.  Success  and  failure 
— were  they  absolute  or  relative  ?  In  any 
case,  she  knew  that  here  was  one  to  whom 
success  would  probably  never  come,  yet  whose 
heart  was  sincere  and  simple  as  a  child's, 
and  whose  life  could  ill  be  spared. 

"Well,  Daphne,  and  what  do  you  think 
about  it  ?    Am  I  hopeless  ?  " 
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"  Pretty  well,  but  not  quite." 

Then  afterwards,  as  they  walked  home 
together,  she  said  again  :  "  Of  course  you 
aren't  hopeless,  Fred.  Jack  and  Mother 
and  Dad  all  like  you,  and  so  do  lots  of 
people." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course!  "-—with  tremendous  emphasis. 

"  Good  little  friend,  Daphne,  aren't  you  ?  " 
said  Fred  rather  quietly. 

"Am  I?     I'm  glad." 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  was  about  a  year  after  this  that  Mrs. 
Lister  received  a  note  from  Briscoe,  asking 
if  he  might  come  to  say  good-bye  before 
going  to  India.  The  answer  was  sent  by 
return  of  post,  and  three  days  afterwards 
Briscoe  arrived.  Jack  Lister  had  come 
from  town  to  greet  him,  and  Chester  turned 
up  the  next  day  to  complete  the  reunion. 
Briscoe  was  quiet,  as  he  always  had  been, 
but  Mrs.  Lister,  watching  him  as  he  sat 
on  the  verandah  after  dinner,  talking  with 
Chester  and  her  son  about  school  and 
'Varsity  days,  thought  that  she  detected  a 
certain  almost  smug  self-satisfaction  behind 
his  reserve.  He  was  certainly  contented 
with  himself  and  his  lot. 

"  So  you  aren't  sorry  to  leave  England, 
Briscoe  ?  "  asked  Chester. 

"No.  I  haven't  many  ties,  and  I  think 
India  will  give  me  scope." 

"  Sort  of  Oriental  potentate,  eh  ?  You'll 
have  to  grow  fat." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  take  plenty  of  exercise." 

"  Dear,  plodding  Briscoe !"  thought  Lister. 
Then  aloud — 

"  Shall  we  hear  from  you  sometimes  ?  " 

"Yes,  I'll  always  find  time  to  write." 

"  You  seem  to  expect  a  good  deal  to  do." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  work  pretty 
hard.     I  shan't  mind  that." 

"I  believe  that  you  will  do  well,  Mr. 
Briscoe,  and  I  very  much  hope  you  will." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Lister.  I  hope  I  shall. 
I  mean  to  try." 

True  and  laudable  earnestness,  no  doubt, 
yet  somehow  Mrs.  Lister  felt  a  little  un- 
responsive to  this  answer. 

"  When  do  you  sail  ?  " 

"  Early  next  month." 

"  Well,  you  men  must  excuse  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Lister,  after  a  moment's  pause.     "It 
gets    a    little    chilly    in     these    September  • 
evenings." 

The    three   were    left   alone — alone   and 

rather  silent.     There  seemed  so  little'  to  say. 

Lister    glanced    at    Chester,    who    was 

curiously  quiet.     He  knew  that  Chester  had 


always  admired  Briscoe,  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  be  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  just 
then.  There  was  almost  a  shadow  of  a  smile 
on  his  lips.  Well,  he  was  host,  and  it  was 
up  to  him. 

"We  shall  all  miss  you,  Briscoe,  you 
know." 

"  So  shall  I  miss  you." 

"  But  you'll  make  plenty  of  new  friends 
there." 

"  Oh,  I  expect  so." 

"I'm  sleepy,"  said  Chester  suddenly. 
"  What  about  bed  ?  " 

"  I'm  quite  ready." 

The  three  rose,"  and,  after  a  perfunctory 
good-night,  Briscoe  departed.  The  two  were 
silent  a  moment. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  you  once  said 
about  him  at  school  ?  "  asked  Chester. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  About  his  doing  well  and  nobody  much 
minding  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Why  ?  " 

"  It's  true,  that's  all." 


Five  years  bring  changes,  and  when  Briscoe 
arrived  home  on  his  first  leave  after  Hyq 
years  in  India,  he  naturally  looked  round 
him  with  interest.  His  other  friends— few 
enough  in  number— he  found  well  settled 
down  to  various  professional  or  business 
careers.  But  in  Chester  he  was  disappointed, 
although,  as  he  said  to  himself,  one  might 
have  expected  it.  For  Chester  had  lived  a 
somewhat  purposeless,  if  happy,  existence. 
He  had  practically  given  up  the  Bar,  and 
spent  his  time  writing  trifling  articles, 
playing  cricket  and  golf,  and  staying  at 
country  houses.  Cheery,  good-natured,  and 
clever  as  ever,  he  was  nevertheless,  thought 
Briscoe,  being  left  behind.  It  was  none  of 
his  business,  but  he  felt  sorry  in  a  way.  He 
discussed  it  with  Lister  during  a  visit  to  his 
home. 

"What  is  he  going  to  do?"  asked  Briscoe. 

"  Go  on  living,  I  suppose  ;  he's  happy 
enough." 

"  Yes ;  but  it's  a  pity  he  doesn't  do 
anything  definite." 

Lister  did  not  answer.  He  regarded 
Briscoe  carefully,  saw  the  self-assurance  of 
the  admittedly  rising  and  successful  man, 
and  knew  where  his  sympathies  lay. 

But  in  one  respect  Briscoe  had  changed. 
He  had  developed  more  power  of  conversation, 
and  where  before  he  had  been  something  of 
a  wet  blanket,  he  was  now  an  acquisition  to  a 
dinner- table.     He  took  Daphne— now  a  tall, 
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dark  girl  of  twenty — in  to  dinner.  He  regaled 
her  and  the  table  generally  with  tales  of 
Indian  native  life.  He  discussed  the  question 
of  Indian  unrest  with  General  Dawlish,  who 
had  heard  about  him  from  India,  and  had 
asked  to  meet  him.  He  criticised  the 
Liberal  Administration  at  home.  He  was 
interested  in  the  growth  of  the  German 
menace,  and  the  dinner,  Lister  was  forced 
to  admit,  went  well. 

Daphne  watched  and  listened  quietly.  She 
was  young,  and  Briscoe  brought  her  more 
than  a  breath  of  a  great  outside  world.  As 
the  days  passed,  she  found  herself  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  him,  and  on  the  last  evening,' 
as  they  walked  slowly  home  from  the  golf 
links,  what  she  had  half  expected  and  dreaded 
happened. 

"Daphne,  I  am  going  back  to  India  soon, 
and  when  I  go  I  want  to  take  an  assurance 
with  me." 

"  What  assurance  ?  " 

"  The  assurance  that  you  love  me  and  will 
marry  me.  I  will  make  you  very  happy, 
Daphne.  I  am  doing  well,  and  I  can  honestly 
say  you  will  want  for  nothing  if  you  will 
have  me." 

"  And  do  you  love  me  ?  " 
"  Why,  yes,  of  course.     You  know." 
Silence.     Then  Daphne  spoke. 
"  Gregory,  I  know  you  mean  this,  and  I 
thank  you.     Please  believe  that  I  don't  want 
to  hurt  you,  but — I  can't  say  yes." 

"  Not  yet,  perhaps,  but  will  you  try  to 
care." 

"A  girl  can't  care  by  trying.  Love 
doesn't  come  that  way,  and  I  respect  you — 
oh,  so  much — and  admire  you,  as  any  girl 
would.  But  it  isn't  love,  Gregory,  that  I 
know.  So  I  can't  promise.  I'm  very,  very 
sorry,  but  I  can't." 

"Daphne,  I  have  generally  succeeded  in 
other  things.  This  is  a  new  and  a  great 
venture,  I  know,  but  I  think  I  shall  succeed 
in  this.  I  will  wait,  dear — wait  till  you  are 
ready.  I  won't  worry  you,  won't  even  speak 
again  of  this  yet.  There  is  plenty  of  time. 
But  I  shall  come  to  ask  again  one  day,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  simply  ask  you  not  to  harden 
your  heart  against  me,  but  to  let  it  speak,  if 
ever  it  does.  '  This  is  all  I  ask.  Will  you 
promise  this  ?  " 

Daphne  put  her  hand  in  his.  "Yes, 
Gregory,  I  promise  this  faithfully.  But  I 
cannot  promise  more.  Oh,  it  is  hard  for  a 
girl  to  say  these  things,  but  do  you  under- 
stand ?  " 

"Yes,  dear,  I  understand.  It  is  simply 
that  you  are  young.     I  will  wait  for  you." 


And  patiently  indeed  Gregory  Briscoe 
waited  and  worked — worked  till  his  name 
became  one  known  in  India,  and  echoes  began 
to  reach  home.  Just  those  qualities  of  steady 
perseverance,  matter-of-fact  and  unemotional 
outlook,  and  clear  grasp  of  issues,  which  had 
stood  him  in  good  stead  at  home,  were 
proving  his  best  friends  in  India — those  and, 
added  to  them,  the  growing  self-confidence 
born  of  success.  And  both  in  departmental 
work  in  Calcutta  and  in  administration  of 
his  district  lie  kept  steadily  before  him  his 
ultimate  goal — the  winning  of  Daphne  Lister. 
More  and  more,  especially  during  his  times 
of  solitude  in  the  plains  of  Bengal,  he  found 
that  everything  else  was  becoming  sub- 
ordinated to  this  end — even  success  in  his 
career  he  was  beginning  to  regard  as  a  means 
of  winning  her.  He  could  live  without  her 
because  he  could  live  without  anybody,  but 
she  was  the  crown  of  his  achievement. 

And  again  and  again  during  this  period, 
from  one  source  or  another  the  Listers  and 
their  friends  heard  of  him  and  his  growing 
fame.  Sometimes  it  was  General  Dawlish. 
who  would  come  with  an  account  of  what 
some  Indian  friend  whom  he  had  met  at  the 
club  had  said.  Sometimes  Chester  would 
produce  a  letter  which  he  bad  received  from 
him.  And  once  a  Mrs.  Kobotbam,  just 
returned  from  Calcutta,  during  a  week-end 
spent  with  the  Listers,  turned  to  Mrs.  Lister 
and  said — 

"  By  the  way,  I  believe  you  know  young 
Mr.  Briscoeofthel.C.S.?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  he  is  the  coming  man  in 
India  ?  My  husband  was  dining  with  the 
Viceroy  two  months  ago,  and  he  told  him  that 
he  was  showing  quite  exceptional  ability  in 
every  branch  of  work  that  was  given  him. 
Of  course,  he's  young  yet,  but  he  will  go 
very  far." 

Almost  in  spite  of  himself,  Chester — who 
was  there  as  usual — glanced  at  Daphne.  She 
listened  with  no  special  sign  of  interest.  In 
her  hand  she  held  a  letter  that  the  post  had 
just  brought,  in  his  handwriting,  unopened. 
Rarely  a  mail  that  did  not  bring  one.  A 
cloud  passed  over  Chester's  face. 

"  Yes,  my  boy,"  he  said  to  himself  rather 
grimly  that  evening,  "  you  were  always  a 
fool,  and  it  looks  as  if  you  had  thrown  away 
even  more  than  you  knew." 

Chester  had  now  found  more  or  less 
permanent  occupation  on  the  staff  of  a 
leading  evening  paper.  He  was  a  descrip- 
tive correspondent  of  some  merit,  and  his 
interviews  Were   becoming  a   noted   feature 
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of  the  paper.  He  was  glad  he  had  something 
definite  to  do,  humble  as  it  was.  He  visited 
the  Listers  with  increasing  frequency,  feeling 
that  his  occupation  gave  him  new  standing5, 
as  it  were. 

"  He  couldn't  live  without  friends,  like 
Briscoe  could,"  said  Jack  to  his  mother  one 
day,  after  Chester  had  gone. 

"  No  ;  and  he  repays  hospitality  by  being 
himself,"  answered  Mrs.  Lister. 

It  was  a  few  months  after  this  that 
Briscoe's  name  and  fame  were  made  once 
and  for  all.  India  still  remembers  the  story 
well — the  sudden  rising  in  the  province,  due 
to  the  seditious  preaching  of  one  Ala  Singhi ; 
the  trial  of  Ala  Singhi  by  Briscoe,  with  a 
mob  outside  the  court  house,  and  his  own 
babus  openly  sympathising  with  the  prisoner : 
Briscoe's  calm  performance  of  his  duty, 
undeterred  by  the  threat  of  death  that  was 
handed  him  that  night  by  an  unknown  hand 
in  his  garden  ;  the  subsequent  trial  of  Ala 
Singhi  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  his  sudden 
and  passionate  declaration  :  "  I  was  guilty — 
punish  me  !  It  is  better  that  our  country 
be  ruled  by  such  men  than  by  us  ! " 

It  was  this  sentence,  spoken  by  a  leader  of 
the  "disaffecteds,"  that  caused  the  affair  to 
flare  as  a  nine  days'  wonder.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  quoted  it  in  the  House, " 
and  when  Briscoe  returned  home  on  his 
second  leave,  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that 
fame  had  preceded  him. 

"By  the  way,  Chester,"  said  the  editor  of 
The  Evening  Wife  to  him,  just  after  Briscoe's 
arrival,  "  I  want  you  to  interview  this  fellow 
Briscoe  to-morrow.  ,  He's  staying  at  the 
Cecil.  Write  him  up;  you  know  the  way — 
British  character,  flag  and  Empire,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  He  does  really  seem  to 
have  done  something  good." 

"  Time's  revenges,"  thought  Chester,  and 
he  went. 

Briscoe  received  him  alone  of  all  the 
journalists  who  had  come.  Perfunctorily  he 
gave  him  an  account  of  what  had  happened, 
then  finished  by  saying— 

"Now  let's  drop  this.  What  have  you 
been  doing  ?     They  say  you're  doing  well." 

"In  ray  own  very  small  way,  perhaps, 
Briscoe.     Not  like  you." 

"  When  can  I  see  more  of  you  ?  " 

"  Come  and  dine  with  us  to-morrow." 

"  Us  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  married  now." 

"  Really  ?  I'm  awfully  glad.  Yes,  I  will, 
and  thanks  very  much." 

Half  nervously  Chester  awaited  the  knock 
at  the  front  door  of  their  little  Hampstead 


house  the  following  evening.     Punctually  at 
seven  Briscoe  arrived. 

"Come  in,  old  chap.  Let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  wife." 

"  Daphne  !  "  And  for  a  full  half-minute 
Briscoe  stood,  white  to  the  very  lips.  Daphne 
had  risen  to  greet  him,  and  stood  smiling, 
with  her  hand  outstretched,  and  it  was  she 
who  first  forced  herself  to  speak. 
.  ^  Gregory,  it's  good  to  see  you  again,  and 
it's  good  of  you  to  come.  You're  famous, 
you  know." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  And  in  the  ensuing  small 
change  of  conversation  Briscoe  recovered 
himself.     Dinner  passed. 

"Now,  Fred,  dear,  you  must  go,"  said 
Daphne.  "As  I  told  you,  Gregory  and  I 
are  going  to  talk." 

Chester  left  the  two  alone.  Yes,  this  was 
Daphne  indeed  in  all  her  strength,  thought 
Briscoe,  and  he  waited  till  she  spoke. 

"  Gregory,  you  had  to  know,  and  as  well 
now  as  afterwards,"  she  said,  leaning  to  him 
a  little  and  never  moving  her  dark  eyes  from 
his.     "  Do  you  wonder  ?  " 

"  Why,  no— that  is " 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  And  I  must  do—oh,  so 
much  explaining." 

She  paused.  "  Gregory,  I  married  Chester 
because  I  loved  him,  knowing  well  that  he 
loved  me  and  you  loved  me,  too.  Some 
people  say  that  women  like  to  know  these 
things,  but  I  think  not.  Five  years  ago  I 
told  you  that  I  could  not  say  '  Yes  '  because 
I  guessed  then  what  I  knew  afterwards — 
that  you  could  give  me  everything  else  and 
not  the  one  thing  I  wanted — the  knowledge 
that  you  really  wanted  me,  could  not  live 
without  me.  My  friend,  you  did  me  the 
greatest  honour  that  any  man  can  do  a 
woman  ;  but  you  are  strong,  accustomed  to 
live  alone,  and  Fred  gave  me  that  one  thing 
I  wanted.  It  was  not  because  of  his  looks 
that  I  married  him,  or  his  charm,  or  his 
brain,  or  anything  like  that — simply  because 
he  was  weak  and  needed  me.  "  I  have  done 
him  good  already,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
laugh.  "  He  is  doing  well,  and  is  going  to 
do  better,  and  he  is  still  young." 

Briscoe  remained  silent.  Daphne  put  out 
her  hand. 

"  Gregory,  do  you  understand  ?"  she  almost 
implored.  "I  asked  you  that  once  before, 
and  you  did  then.  I  know  this  is  more 
difficult,  perhaps— harder  for  you." 

"  Yes,  it  is  hard.  But  I'm  glad,  Daphne, 
if  you  are  happy.  I  think  I  could  have 
made  you  happy.  I  was  working  for  that. 
I  wondered  rather  when  you  stopped  writing. 
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Bat  I'm  glad,  Daphne,  and  Chester  is  a 
topping  chap  and  very,  very  lucky/' 

"  It  was  hard  to  know  at  the  time — twTo 
months  ago,"  said  Daphne,  after  a  moment. 
"  Bat  I  know  now  well  enough.  I  know  it 
hurts  you  a  little  now,  Gregory.  It's  useless 
to  pretend  I  don't.  But  I  should  have  been 
your  ornament  in  life,  and  I  am  Fred's  other 
self.  It's  that  that  means  so  much  to  a 
woman — everything." 

Another  pause.  "  Gregory,  forgive  me 
if  I  have  hurt  you,"  she  said,  tears  in 
her  eves.  "  You  know  I  could  do  nothing 
else."" 

"  Don't  say  that.  Daphne.  Of  course  you 
have  chosen  best.  He  is  just  very,  very 
lucky,  and — God  bless  you  !  " 

He  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  her  hair. 

"  Thank  you,  Gregory — thank  you  very, 
very  much  ! " 

But  all  three  were  glad,  perhaps,  when 
Briscoe's  car  was  announced  half  an  hour 
later.  The  good-byes  said,  he  walked  alone 
down  the  little  garden  path,  and  from  his  car 


watched  them  as  they  stood  together  in  the 
hall  light  and  waved  to  him.  Then  the  door 
closed,  and  he  was  quite  alone. 

"Yes,  he's  lucky."  Briscoe's  brain  kept 
speaking  the  words  automatically.  Thought 
seemed  numbed. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Cecil  he  bought  a 
copy  of  The  Evening  Wire.  His  name  caught 
his  eye.  It  was  Chester's  interview,  wrritten 
in  Chester's  inimitable  style — clear,  incisive, 
and  deep  withal. 

Mechanically  Briscoe  read  :  "  So,  as  I  left 
him,  I  looked  at  him  once  more,  and  saw 
there,  even  more  clearly  than  before,  the 
calm  reserve,  the  determination  that  has 
done  this  big  thing  for  our  Empire's  name — 
in  his  very  eyes  and  hands  the  strength  to  do 
right  whatever  befall,  and  to  face  all  odds,  if 
need  be,  alone." 

"  If  need  be,  alone  !  "    The  paper  dropped. 

"  Yes,  God  knew  best,"  at  last  said  Briscoe 
to  himself.  "  Chester  needed  her,  and  He 
gave  me  strength  to  live  alone." 

He  turned  and  walked  slowly  to  his  room. 


NOTHING     DOING. 

SlA«T^aAJKLLKR-:   ?'m  "J?  a  bifc  Partic,ular  w]^e  I  sle*P-    If  you  haven't  a  room,  I'll  sleep  in  the  bar. 
Boniface  :  Sorry,  sir,  's  matter  of  fact,  there  ain't  enough  in  the  bar  to  send  anybody  to  sleep. 


THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK 


CUPBOARD  AND  LODGING. 
By  T.  Hodghin-son. 

We  had  often  talked  about  the  ideal  home, 
Mary  and  I,  but  beyond  collecting  acorns  for 
the  old  oak  panelling  we  had  done  nothing, 
until  from  Mary's  mother  came  the  impulse 
that  set  us  seriously  at  work  designing  it. 

For  it  was  Mary's  mother  who  gave  us  "Low 
Tide  at  Skegness"  in  a  pink  plush  frame— a 
work  of  art  that  made  the  whole  of  our  then 
domicile  seem  tawdry  and  inappropriate. 
Failure  to  find  a  pink  plush  maisonnette  in 
which  to  house,  this  treasure  drove  us,  almost 
against  our  wills,  into  domestic  architecture, 
the  decorative  arts,  and  eventually  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court. 

We  did  not,  of  course,  need  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  handbook  on  the  subject  of 
the  ideal  home.  Every  newspaper  we  opened 
seemed  only  too  eager  to  direct  us.  It  was, 
indeed,  an  eventful  day  on  which  the  news 
editor  could  not  spare  a  column  or  so  for  the 
views  of  someone  on  central  heating,  casement 
curtains,  baths,  hot  and  cold,  or  something  else 
absolutely  essential  to  the  full  development  of 
the  spiritual  side  of  man. 


"The  first  requisite  of  the  perfect  home," 
said  Mary,  on  finishing  the  forty- first  of  these 
articles,  "is  ample  cupboard  accommodation. 
Cupboard  love  would  seem  to  be  inherent  in 
the  English  breast." 

"In  short,"  I  agreed,  "all  we  want  is  cup- 
board and  lodging.  Let  us  plan  on  these  lines." 
And  we  did. 

It  was  a  distinct  blow,  after  we  had  raised 
the  kitchen's  roll  of  cupboards  to  double  figures, 
to  find  that  we  had  omitted  the  kitchener,  but 
no  such  mishap  befell  our  attempts  elsewhere. 
In  the  parlour  we  managed  to  squeeze  in 
seventeen,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  count  a  box 
window- seat.  Their  presence  tended,  perhaps, 
to  narrow  the  room,  but  against  this  must  be 
set  the  fact  that  we  gained  a  really  effective 
view  of  mother's  picture  as  it  hung  on  the 
only  uncupboarded  piece  of  wall. 

So  narrow  had  the  room  become  that  we  saw 
the  picture,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  a  slim 
corridor,  dominating  the  scene.  We  seemed  to 
be  walking  down  a  long  lane  into  the  low  tide  ; 
we  crawled  down  a  communication  trench  into 
a  pink  plush  seascape;  we  roamed  down  the 
Channel   Tunnel   toward   the  white   cliffs  of 
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Dover,  spread  with  salmon  and  shrimp  paste  in 
our  honour.    In  short,  we  felt  awfully  artistic. 

One  of  the  cupboards  held  the  piano  quite 
nicely;  another  just  held  Mary's  crochet  hook. 
This  one  was  not  so  large  as  the  other.  By  an 
ingenious  arrangement  each  opposing  pair  of 
cupboard  doors,  when  opened,  met  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  making  a  partition.  The 
parlour  could  thus  be  turned  at  will  into  three 
or  four  smaller  rooms,  and  I  soon  got  into  the 
habit  of  referring  to  it  as  "my  chambers." 

After  this  parlourmentary  success,  it  was 
something  of  a  come-down  to  squeeze  but  nine 


It  is,  however,  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  that  we 
have  had  to  forego.  The  house  had  got  no 
further  than  this  when  insolvency  intervened. 
It  is  a  pity,  because  I  should  have  liked  to  tell 
you  all  about  central  heating  and  the  night 
nursery.  So  many  people  are  doing  it,  and  I 
don't  see  why  I  shouldn't. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  would  like  to  complete 
the  house  from  my  designs,  and  endow  it  as  a 
home  for  decayed  artists.  If  so,  please  let  me 
know  early  (telegraphic  address,  Low  Water, 
Skegness).  I  am  already  artist,  so  I  could 
concentrate  all  my  energy  on  decaying. 


FAR    FROM    IT. 


Dear  Old  Sour-:    You  have  been  so  obliging,  porter,  that  I  am  going  to  give  vou  threepence. 
Porter:    I  couldn't  fink  of  taking  orl  that,  mum.     I  ain't  one  of  them  profiteers. 


cupboards  into  the  best  bedroom,  but  neither 
Mary   nor   I   have,  very   extensive  wardrobes, 

and But  this  is  not  a  modern  comedy,  so 

we  need  not  lay  much  emphasis  on  the  bed* 
room.  We  took  four  cupboards  each,  leaving 
the  other  one  to  the  family  skeleton,  who 
would  not  have  room  in  it  to  put  on  flesh  even 
if  he  wanted  to. 

With  the  stairs  we  were  back  again  in  our 
best  form.  Each  of  them  had  a  hinged  front, 
and  so  formed  a  small  cabinet  on  its  own — like 
the  warring  factions  in  a  German  town.  In 
the  middle  stair  we  kept  the  arnica,  which  was 
thus  equally  available  for  anyone  falling  down- 
stairs or  up.  The  top  stair  of  all,  being  visible 
through  the  front-door  fanlight  to  passers-by 
on  'buses,  was  to  have  been  laid  out  as  a 
window-box  with  scarlet  geraniums.  It  is  at 
once  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  bring  a  touch  of 
colour  into  the  drab  lives  of  one's  fellow-men. 


THE    MORNING    DIP. 

One  thoughtful  moment  on  the  marge  he  tarried, 
Then  leapt  with  joy  into  the  limpid  flood, 

And  valiantly  struck  out,  as  one  who  carried 
Within  his  veins  the  proper  Viking  blood. 

His  heart  was  light  as  airs  at  morning  blown 
a  (Himself,  he  turned  the  scale  at  sixteen  stone). 

And  then  he  sported  like  a  whale,  and  wallowed, 
His  strong  arms  churning  up  the  creamy  foam. 

What  care  had  he  how  many  quarts  he  swallowed 
While,  gently  plashing  o'er  his  hairless  dome, 

The  sprinkled  drops  caressed  his  jaded  brain, 

Making  him  feel,  in  fact,  quite  young  again  ? 

Son  of  the  sea,  he  gloried  in  his  passion 
For  water,  and  he  blessed  the  Mother  Isle 

That  bore  him  constituted  in  this  fashion. 
He  crowed  and  kicked  like  any  babe.     Meanwhile 

A  certain  tenant  on  a  lower  floor 

Got  very  wet,  and  very  roundly  swore. 

Gilbert  Collins. 
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An  old  friend  in  a 
new  style. 

In  spite  of  its  popular  price, 
you  get  in  the  new  Wallet 
No  22  Set— size  5  in  by 
2i  in.  by  I  in.  folded—the 
most  compact  and  durable 
form  of  casing,  as  well 
as  the  safety  razor  which 
has  won  a  world  -  wide 
reputation  by  its  simple 
efficiency  and  depend- 
ability. Even  well-to-do 
men  prefer  the  *'  7  o'clock  " 
to  a  safety  razor  at  double 
its  cost. 


mm,  .>  rj&i!~-.': 

.I'M?  ,m-  /,  -.?:m 'w.'.ipi  ,.- 


As  illustrated,  with  blade  absolutely  protected 
from  injury  in  a  brass  cradle,  in  folding  wallet 
case  of  the  most  durable  material,  with  6  finest 
Sheffield  blades  and  7-inch  strop  ^  g^  /^-» 
stitched    to   flap.     .     .     .      Complete      Iv/O 

*         Of  all  high-class  dealers  throughout  the  world. 

Address : 
61.  NEW  OXFORD    ST.,   LONDON,   W.C.  1. 


Facing  Stcond  Coier.] 
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A  CURE  WITHOUT  DRUGS 

(Nature's  Remedy  Restores  Health) 

To  people  who  suffer  from  chronic  troubles  of  any  kind, 
rheumatism,  nervous  complaints,  lost  strength,  debility, 
weakness  in  any  form,  or  stomach,  kidney,  or  liver  disorders, 
we  offer  a  cure  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

We  have  no  drugs  to  sell  you.  The  remedy  we  offer  is 
electricity.  That's  Nature's  medicine.  It  is  impossible  to 
cure  my  ailment  by  doping  the  nerves  and  vitals  with 
stimulants  or  poisons.  Your  body  needs  new  life  and 
strength.  Our  Ajax  Dry  Cell  Battery  gives  that.  It  helps 
Nature  by  restoring  the  energy  and  activity  of  every  weak, 
sluggish  organ  of  the  body.  The  Ajax  Battery  is  a  scientific 
device  for  saturating  the  nerves  and  vitals  with  a  steady, 
unbroken  current  of  electric  life  without  the  least  shock 
or  unpleasant  sensation.  The  Ajax  Battery  builds  up 
vitality  and  strength,  and  gives  to  every  weak  and  inactive 
organ  the  power  to  do  its  work  properly  as  Nature  intended. 
"When  your  body  has  sufficient  electric  energy  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  Nature,  weakness  and  disease  cannot  exist. 

_Jf  you  cannot  call,  just  send  us  your  name  and  address,  and  t< ell 
■post  you  free  our  Illustrated  Book  which  tells  all  about  it,  hozv  it 
cures,  and  what  it  costs.  This  book  is  illustrated,  and  explains  many  thijigs  you  should  know  regarding 
the  diseases  of  men  and  women.      Wri'e  to-day. 

AJAX  ID. 

THE  BRITISH  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  (Df?),  25,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C.I. 


GIVEN  FREE. 


The   New   Patent 

SOUND    DISCS 

Completely  overcome  Deafnkss  and 
Head  Noises,  no  matter  of  how  long 
standing.  Are  the  same  to  the  ears 
as  glasses  are  to  the  eyes.  Invisible. 
Comfortable.  Worn  months  without 
removal.     Explanatory  Pamphlet  Free. 

THE  H.  0.  WALES  CO.,  171.  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.T, 


ra 


SEAR 


UGLY  NOSES 

NOSES.  — The  only  patent  Nose  Machines  in 
the  World.  Improve  ugly  noses  of  all  kinds. 
Scientific  yet  simple.  Oan  be  worn  during  sleep. 

Send  stamped  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
RED    NOSES. —  My  long-established   medi- 
cally approved  Treatment  absolutely  cures  red 
noses.    4f-  post  free.    Foreign  1/6  extra. 
D.    LEES    RAY, 

10  E,  CENTRAL  CHAMBERS,  LIVERPOOL. 


WHY  BE   TOO    FAT 

REGAIN  YOUR  HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY 

and  reduce  your  weight  quickly  by  com- 
mencing the  nev  r-failing  Antipon  treatment 
NOW.  It  has  j8  years'  reputation,  and  is 
the  only  safe.  Bure,  and  pleasant  remedy  for 
over-stoutness.  No  change  of  diet,  but  a 
reduction  of  8  oz.  to  8  lb.  in  a  single  day 
and  night.  Sold  by  Boots  (580  branches)  and 
all  Chemists  and  Stores  the  world  over. 
Price  3/-  and  5/-,  or  in  plain  wrapper  direct 
from  the  ANTIPON  CO.  (Desk  B), 
37,  Store  St.,  London,  W.C.  1. 
CHEMISTS    STOCK    IT    EVERYWHERE.  g^= 


&       5/- 
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YOUR^ 

CHEMIST^ 

SELLS 

IT 
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THE  CRIME  OF 
INVALIDISM 

Have. you  read  the  absorbingly  interesting 
and  practical  health  book"  Viavi  Hygiene"? 
Its  teaching  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
thousands  ot  men  and  women  from  ill-health, 
invalidism,  and  weakness.  A  limited  number 
of  copies  will  be  supplied  to  readers  of  this 
journal  at  the  nominal  price  of  2/6  if  early 
application  is  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

BRITISH  VIAVI,   Ltd., 
Regent  House, Regent  St.,  London,  W. 


ARE  YOU  SHORT? 

If  so,  let  the  Girvan  System  help  you 
to  increase  your  height.  Mr.  Briggs 
reports  an  increase  of  5  inches ;  Driver 
E.  F..  3  inches  ;  Miss  Leedell,  4  inches ; 
Mr.  Ratcliffe,  4  inches.  No  drugs  or 
appliances.  Send  three  penny  stamps 
for  turther  particulars  and  £100 
guarantee  to  Enquiry  Dept.,  W.M.,  17, 
Stroud  Green  Road.  London,  N.4. 


The  8LOAN-DUPLOYAN  System  saves 
a   year's   study  and  holds   the    world's   Parlia- 
mentary Reporting  Speed  Record.      Illustrated 
Nv_        •"""T*w  handbook,    with     lesson    and 

^■MS^^^ftv  specimens,  free  from 

•^-^^>S&  Sloan-D.uployan  Headquarters. 
^0^T^MX        (Dept.  D),  Ramsgate. 
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Do  YOU  "Pelmanise"? 


Have  you  ever  properly 
realised  the  fact  that 
in  your  brain  you  possess 
&.%  finest  money-making 
machine  in  the  world? 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
income-earning  powers  of  the  mind  when 
it  is  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
efficiency  of  which  it  is  capable. 

Oyer  100,000  British  and  Dominion 
officers  and  men  have  studied  the  Course, 
including  150  Admirals  and  Generals. 

„  By  training  your  mind  on  the  Pelman  System  you  can 
do  better  work  (and  better  paid  work)  with  infinitely  less 
effort. 

A  Course  of  Pelman  Training  is  the  finest  of  all  mental 
exercises.  It  develops  your  mind  as  physical  training 
develops  your  muscles.  It  is  most  fascinating  to  follow 
and  takes  up  very  little  time.  It  is  taught  by  post  and 
can  be  followed  anywhere. 


THE  PELMAN0METER 

fiooo 

f750 


WHAT  DOES 
YOUR  BRAIN 
EARN  <p 

Jbr  you . 


f500 
f400 


By  training  your  mind  to  greater  efficiency  you  can 
put  yourself  in  the  way  of  earning  twice,  three  times, 
four  times  the  amount  you  make  at  present 

In  every  profession,  business  and  occupation  there 
is  a  demand  for  men  and  women  with  scientifically 
trained  minds. 

Over  ,500,000  men  and  women  have  already  been 
trained  to  greater  efficiency  by  the  famous  Pelman 
System,  which  develops  just  those  qualities  of  Con- 
centration, Memory,  initiative,  Ideation,  Self-Confi- 
dence  and  Administrative  Power  which  are  in  the 
greatest  demand  to-day. 


Write  to-day  for  a  Free  Copy  of  "  MIND  AND   MEMORY " 

It    tells   you   all  about    the   successful    Pelman    System    and   shows   you   how   to 

increase  the  money-making  powers  of  your  mind.       Send  a  postcard  (or  call)  to-day 

THE  PELMAN  INSTITUTE,   40,  Pelman  House,   Bloomsbury  Street,   LONDON,  W.C.  1. 

Overs,  as  Addresses— 46-48,  Market  Street,  Melbourne;  Temple  Building,  Toronto;  Club  Arcade,  Durban; 
Chawpatti,  Sea  Face,  Bombay. 
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I  WAS  BALD 


I  WAS  born  in  1852.  and,  just  as  my  photograph  shows, 
I  now  have  a  full  growth  of  hair.  Yet  thirty  years 
ago  I  found  scurf  upon  my  scalp,  and  my  hair 
began  to  fall  away,  until  after  a  while  I  was  classed  as 
a  "bald-head." 

Call  it  vanity  if  you  will,  it  was  displeasing  to  me  to 
remain  bald.  Furthermore,  I  believe  it  is  our  birthright 
to  have  plenty  of  hair  upon  our  heads. 

SEEKING    A    HAIR    GROWTH. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  state  that,  in  the 
hope  of  growing  new  hair,  I  had  experimented  with 
one  thing  and  another— the  usual  array  of  lotions, 
pomades,  shampoos,  etc. — without  gettiDg  any  benefit. 
At  that  age  I  looked  older  than  I  do  now.  Later,  when 
I  became  a  trader  in  the  Indian  territory  of  U.S.A., 
some  of  the  Cherokees  jocosely  called  me  "  The  white 
brother  without  a  scalp-lock." 

AMERICAN    INDIANS    NEVER    BALD. 

I  never  saw  a  bald  Cherokee  Indian.  Both  braves  and 
squaws  almost  invariably  use  tobacco,  eat  irregularly, 
frequently  wear  tight  bands  around  their  heads,  and  do 
other  things  which  are  commonly  ascribed  as  causes  of 
baldness.  Yet  they  all  possess  beautiful  hair.  What, 
then,  is  their  secret  ? 

Being  on  the  spot— most  of  the  time  at  Tahlequah— 
and  upon  very  friendly  terms,  it  was  easy  for  me  to 
gain  information  from  the  usually  taciturn  Cherokees. 
I  learned  exactly  how  American  Indians  grow  long, 
luxuriant  hair,  avoiding  baldness  and  eliminating 
scurf,  or  dandruff. 

MY    HAIR    GREW    AGAIN. 

Then  I  applied  these  secrets  to  myself,  and  my  hair 
began  to  grow.  There  was  no  messing  or  trouble  about 
it.  The  new  hairs  emanated  from  my  scalp  as  profusely 
as i  grass  grows  on  a  properly  kept  lawn.  I  have  had  a 
plenitude  of  hair  ever  since. 

Numerous  friends  of  mine  in  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where asked  me  what  had  performed  such  a  miracle, 
and  I  gave  them  the  Indian  Elixir.  Their  hair  soon 
grew  over  bald  spots.  Scurf  disappeared  wherever  it 
existed— and  it  never  returned.  That  these  persons 
were  amazed  and  delighted  is  stating  the  fact  mildly. 

The  hair  that  grows  is  strong  and  silk-like.  It  has 
beautiful  lustre,  and  imparts,  the  appearance  of  health 
and  vigour. 

DO    YOU    WISH    HAIR    GROWTH? 

Having  established  London  headquarters,  I  now  give 
notice  that  you  may  obtain  KOTALKO  at  any  good 
chemist's  or  drug  store.  After  buying  it,  apply  regularly, 
and  watch  the  result.  You  are  likely  to  be  astonished 
and  delighted,  particularly  if  you  have  tried  various 
liquids,  lotions,  etc.,  without  benefit.  Or,  if  you  would 
like  a  testing  box  by  post,  send  sixpence  (P.O.  or  stamps) 
to  J.  HART  BRITTAIN,  LTD.,  2,  PERCY  STREET  (212J), 
LONDON,  W.  1,  and  you  will  receive  the  box  post  free. 


"Fresh  from  the  Country, 


THIS  is  truly  said  of  Lemocreme.    It  is 
prepared  in  the  heart  of  the  Country 
under  "  home-made  "  conditions. 

The  fresh  eggs  and  new  butter  come  from  the  Cheshire 
farmhouses  surrounding  the  Lemocreme  Works.  The 
sugar  is  of  the  purest,  and  the  tonic  lemon  juice  which 
blends  these  »:ood  foods  so  temptingly  together  is  from 
sound  fresh  fruit. 

Such  ingredients  cannot  fail  to  make  Lemocreme  a 
specially  nourishing  food,  good  for  everyone,  from  the 
tiny  tots  upwards. 

C^^mm^  The  Cream  of  Curds  REG 

is  used  for  all  the  same  purposes  as  jam.     Lemocreme 
contains  no  seeds,  skin  or  water.     It  is  all  pure  food. 

Jlsk  always  for  "Lemocreme" 

Sole  Manufacturers : 

WM.    SIMPSON    (Manchester)    LTD. 

The  Garden  Factory,  URMSTON,  Ches. 


DON'T  SNEEZE 

You  can  at  once  get 
rid  of  that  Cold  by 

Dr.Mackenzie's 

CATARRH-CURE 

SmellingBottle 

It  Cures  COLD  IN  THE  HEAD  and 
arrests  Catarrh, Relieves  Neuralgia 
in  the  Head,  Faintness,  Dizziness. 
A  SPECIFIC  for  HEAD-ACHE 
Invaluable  for  INFLUENZA. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores.  Price 
2/- ;  or  if  unable  to  obtain,  send  2/3 
Stamps  and  it  will  be  sent  post  free  in 
the  U.K.  from  the  Proprietors, 

Mackenzie's  Cure  Depot,  Reading. 

REFUSE  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 


HALF  A  CENTURY  REPUTATION. 

IId  I  C  PI  CDP'C  pills  for  the 

UK.  IX  uLCnu  O  liver  &  kidneys. 

Invaluable  for  diseases  of  these  important  organs.  Gravel,  Pains  in 
the  Back,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  &c.  Price  38«»  leading  Chemists,  or 
post  free,  Dr.  Lk  Clero  Med.  Co.  Havekstock  Road.  N.W.  5,  London. 
England.  Depots :  Paris,  12,  Rue  Castiglione  ;  Antwerp,  19,  Quai 
van  Dvck;  New  York,  90,  Beekman  Street;'  Toronto,  Lymans,  Ltd.; 
Australia,  Elliot  Bros..  Sydney  and  Brisbane;  New  Zealand  Drug 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Auckland.  Chnstchurch,  Dunedin,  Wellington;  India, 
B.  K.  Paul  &  Co.,  Calcutta, 


maternity; 

ll 


(Finlay'8  Patents,  adjustable  any  size). 

SKIRTS  from  21/-  to  84/-.  GOWNS  from  6  gns. 

to  14  gna.      CORSETS  21/-,  31/6,  84/-. 

Catalogues  and  Patterns  FREE. 

J=*3E&  JEJ  IB   Wonderful  Baby  Book 

FIN  LAY'S.      16,     Houldsworth     Street 

(Top  Oldham   Street),  MANCHESTER. 

LONDON  :  47  Duke  Street  (facing  Selfridge's.) 


iyp 
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FARROW'S 

BANK  Limited 

Authorised  Capital  £1,000,000 

Shares  Issued  700,000 

Shareholders 4,000 

Chairman:    Mr.   THOMAS   FARROW. 


Every 
description 

of 
Joint  Stock 


transacted. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTSopened and  interest 

paid  on  approved  credit  balances. 
DEPOSITS    received   at   various   rates   of 
interest  accordingto  notice  of  withdrawal. 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Banking  Business  of  ail  descrip- 
tions undertaken.    Agents  throughout  the  World, 

,     Call  or  write  for  explanatory  Booklet, 
Head  Office  : 

1,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 

Branches  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  a  h.&co. 


I  will  make  You  a  brilliant 
Pianist  without  Drudgery, 
Fatigue,  or  Failure. 

My     modern,     pleasant,     progress-compelling 
CORRESPONDENCE    LESSONS 

taken  at  your  own  time,  will  give  you  such  a  grip 
of  the  Keyboard,  mastery  of  tone-beauty,  and  ease 
in  reading  that  you  shall  play  readily  and  really 
brilliantly  music  of  every  kind  :  Songs,  Dances, 
Hymns  and  the  gems  of  the  great  Masters. 
Thousands  have  done  so  daring  eighteen  years. 
I  teach  from  ordinary  music,  and  save  you  two-thirds  of 
the  usual  practice  time,  but  every  moment  of  your  study 
shall  be  vital  with  interest  and  sense  of  growing  mastery. 
Beginners  need  not  know  a  note  to  start. 
I  guarantee  success  to  any  average  person. 
Send  a  postcard  now  for    my  illuminating  little  book 

"  MIND,  MUSCLE  AND  KEYBOARD." 

It  explains  my  methods  and  shows  what 
hundreds,  of  all  ages  and  stages  of  progress, 
say  my  System  has  done  for  their  playing. 

Judge  what  it  can   do  for  you. 

A  Moderate  Player  writes: 
"  Your  explanations  and  instruc- 
tions are  wonderful.  I  never 
recognised  before  how  much  I 
was  deficient  in  the  'sense  of 
touch '  which  I  am  now  so  thank- 
ful to  have  acquired."— F.  M.J. 
(Belfast). 

Send  merely  full  address 
(Mrs.,  Miss,  Rev.,  or  Mr.\ 
adding  Advanced,  Moderate, 
Elementary  or  Beginner,  and  the  book,  with  a  form  for 
free  advice  and  opinion,  shall  be  gladly  sent  by  return. 

Mr.  H.  BECKER,  140,  Bristol  House, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C.I. 
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TURKISH    BATHS 
AT   HOME 

No  form  of  bathing  accomplishes  such  perfect  cleanliness 
as  the  combined  HOT-AIR   and   VAPOUR    BATH. 

It  not  only  cleanses  the  outer  surface,  but  also  opens  the 
pores,  eliminates  impure  matters,  and  stimulates  a  health- 
ful flow  of— life's  principle— the  blood,  clears  the  skin, 
recuperates  the  body,  quiets  the'  nerves,  rests  the  tired, 
and  creates  that  delightful  feeling  of  invigorated  health 
and  strength.  Physicians  recommend  it  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  Colds,  Influenza,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  and 

Liver  Troubles,  Skin  Diseases,  &c. 

Our  Patent  Folding  Cabinets  embrace  every  desirable  feature 

and  possess  several  exclusive  advantages,  such  as— Absolutely 

Safe  Outside  Heater;  Heat  Regulator;  Exit  is  easy 

and  immediate- no  assistant  required. 

Write  for  "BATH  BOOK"  No.  5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  171igSy0S?»i?T- 


5  HOURS  GAS  for  3d. 


BURNS  ORDINARY 

PARAFFIN  LAMP  OIL 

WITHOUT  WICK. 

Generates  its  own  gas. 
Greater  heat  than  coal 
or  gas  at  half  the  cost. 
One   filling   lasts  5  hours. 


25h 


Regulated 
like  a 
Gas  Range 


Best  British  Make. 


Special  construction. 
Impossible  to  over-fill. 


In 


_-    addition    to 
r  ^,_  the    Kitchen    the 

r'^?/  .  *'C°rona"  »8  useful 
,%>  *o/  \  *n  other  spheres  :.„  for 
It  boils,  balceStffys*  /^<yX  instance,  "whilst  the 
grills. roasts, toasts,  /*  °Y  dining-room  fire  is 
heats  irons,  etc.       A*-/         drawin*    u*>    a      Corona 

No  smell, 
smoke  or 
dirt. 


/O?^  WILL  MAKE  THE 
f/£v/  ROOM  COMFORTABLY 
Q/       WARM    in  TEN  Minute*. 

0&*y  Bedrooms  and  night  nurseries  can  be 

y/         heated  in  the  same  manner  just  before 
/         retiring. — Quite   a    boon  in   these   days 
/^  y/       of  coal  and  labour  shortage. 

If  unable  to  procure  locally,  pleas*  send 
for  particulars,  and  give  your  Iron- 
mongers' address.    ^Postage  re-funded. 

HOWES  &BURLEY,  L«d-  $ti3^y&»> 

Est.  1850.  BIRMINGHAM..^ 


I  You  will   | 
f  be  pleased  I 


with  your  complexion  ! 
if  you  make  it  a ; 
habit  to  use  Pomeroy  j 
Skin  Food. 

It  is  a  true  skin  f 
beautifier,  bringing  to  = 
the  face  the  much-  j 
admired  contours  of  | 
youth,  rejuvenating  j 
the  skin,  cleansing  it,  I 
^>  soothing  it,  feeding  it,  j 
thus  ensuring  skin  | 
i  health  and  lasting  j 
beauty. 

A  short  trial  will  convince  you  that  Pomeroy  | 
Skin  Food  is  the  one  face  cream  that  you  [ 
need  for  your  complexion. 

Vomerou  I 
Skin  Food  \ 

1/6,  3/6,  and  S/-  Jars. 

Of  High-class  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
Mrs.  Pomeroy,  Ltd.,  29,  Old  Bond  St.,  W.  1 .  j 
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—CAN  YOU  WRITE— 
ADVERTISEMENTS  ? 

It's  fascinating  work,  and  it  yields  handsome  rates  of 
pay,  whether  you  occupy  a  permanent  position  or  write 
at  home  in  your  spare  time.  Send  for  free  booklet, 
"HOW  TO  WRITE  ADVERTISEMENTS,"-  and 
learn  more  about  the  new  profession  which  is  so  full  of 
golden  opportunities  for  men  and  women.  Address  : 
H.  W.  PAYNE,  149,  Fleet  St..  London,  E.C.  4. 


TO  THE  DEAF 

A  great  discovery  has  been  made  by  which  all  persons 
suffering  from  Deafness  and  Noises  may  be  permanently 
cured.  Full  particulars  of  this  Great  Remedy  will  be 
sent  post  free.     Write — 

H.    CLIFTON, 

70,  Mirror  House,  13,  Bread  Street  Hill,  London,  E.C. 4. 
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THE  LION  LEADS  IN  CURING 

It  is  Nature's  Remedy. 

BURGESS' 
LION 

TRADE  MAKK.  OINTMENT 

Cures  without  painful  operations,  lancing:  or 
cutting,  in  all  cases  of  Ulcers,  Abscesses,  Whitlows, 
Boils,  Fatty  or  Cystic  Tumours,  Piles,  Fistula,  Polypus, 
Poisoned  Wounds  and  all  forms  of  Skin  Disease.  Unequalled 
for  Varicose  Ulcers.  Its  penetrative  power  makes  it  the  best 
application  for  curing  all  Chest  and  Bronchial  Troubles. 

Sold  by  Chemists.  9d.,   1/3,  3/-,  dtc,  per  &ox.' 
E.  BURGESS,  59,  Gray's  Inn  Rd.. London.  W.C.I 
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14  years  in  use  -and  still  as  good  as  ever. 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Thorn, 

Author  of  "Richard  Jefferies  and  Civilisation,"  "Social  Satires,"-  &c,  writes: 

IT  seems  more  than  strange  to  realise  that  the  fountain  pen  with  which  I  am  now  writing  was 
purchased  in  the  year  1905— just  14  years  ago  !       Since  then  I  have  continuously  used  the 
same  "Waterman's    Ideal,"   and  I   have   had    no   trouble   whatever   with   it.     Millions   of 
words  must  have  been  written  with  this  same  gold  nib,  and  it  seems  to  be  as  good  as  new 
to-day  and  in  perfect  working  order. 

Little  did  I  imagine  when  purchasing  this  pen  that  I  should  write  letters  and  articles  with 
it  in  the  trenches ;  little  did  I  think  that  14  years  later  the  greatest  war  known  in  human 
history  would  have  been  fought  and  won  !     Yet  here  I  am,  to-day,  writing  with  the  same  pen  !  - 

Not  even  the  most  dogmatic  anti-fountain  pen  enthusiast  can  deny  that  this  record  of  long 
service  is  both  wronderful  and  unique. 

I  believe  that  the  Waterman's  Ideal  is  the  only  ideal  that  has  ever  been  perfectly  achieved. 
If  all  other  human  ideals  had  attained  a  similar  success  to  that  of  the  Waterman's  Ideal,  then 
to-day  the  world  would  be  a  very  glorious  world  indeed  ! 

Watermans(£ai)KiuntainPen 


Send  one  to  each  of  your  friends  this  Xmas. 


Post  NOW  for  friends  abroad. 


Three 


"  Self-filling"    and 


types  :        ^ 
"Safety,'*     15/-     and     upwards; 
"Regular,"    10/6    and    upwards. 


See  also  No.  74  "Regular"  Type 
at  17/6  with  the  Security  Cap. 
Of       Stationers      and      Jewellers. 


ILLUSTRATED    LIST    FREE    FROM 


L,  G.  SLOAN,  Ltd.,  Z\)<tfl*ti Corner,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.  2. 


I 


TWENTY     PAYMENT 
LIFE  POLICY 

under  the  Bounty  Scheme  of 

THE    STANDARD 

LIFE      ASSURANCE      CO. 

Example : 

Age  30  next  birthday  : 
Annual  Premium  for  20  years  of. .  £10 

Maximum  amount  payable         . .  £200 

Sum  assured  from  outset  .  •  £371 

In  addition  a  Guaranteed  Bounty 

of  £33  is  added  to  sum  assured 

when  the  life  assured  attains  his 

expectation  of  life  ..         ..£33  £404 

Excess  of  Policy  over  payments  made        £"^o4 
,    .  Write  for  Booklet  K17. 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE 

Assurance  Company    -    Estd.  1825 
Head  Office :  EDINBURGH-3,  George  St. 


LONDON:      83,      King 
William  St.,  E.C.4, 
3,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.I. 


DUBLIN: 
59,  Dawson  Street. 


§m 


What  About  the  Future? 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

have  helped  more  men ■'tdSUCeessful  futures  than  any 
other  institution  in  the  world.  LC.S.  training  is 
simple,  quick,  and  certain.  At  little  cost  it  comes  to 
you,  wherever  you  are,  and  follows  you  round 
wherever  you  go.     Post  this  coupon  NOW  t 

INTERNATIONAL    CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS,  LTD., 
96,   KINGSWAY,   LONDON,   W.C.  2. 

Please  send  me  your  free  book  containing  full  particulars  of  the 
Course  of  Correspondence  Training  before  which  I  have  marked  X 

Mining  . .  Boiler  . .  Window  Dressing 

*  Mechanical  ..Agriculture  ..Textiles 

.'  ."Draughtsmanship    . . Poultry  Farming     . . Chemistry 

Electrical  ..Civil  Engineering  ..Wireless  Telegraphy 

"Building  ..Business  Training  ..Woodworking 

' '  Marine  . .  Secretaryship         .  .Furniture 

' '  Motors  . .  Salesmanship         . .  Frui  t  Farming 

\  \  Steam  . .  Advertising  .  .Careers  for  Women 

NOTE.— If  the  subject  desired  is  not  in  above  list,  write  it  here:— 

Name    • • 

Address yv • \ ♦. 
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Don't  Wear 
a  Truss. 


Brooks'  Appliance  is  a  new  scientific 
discovery  with  automatic  air  cushions  that 
draws  the  broken  parts  together,  and  binds 
them  as  you  would  a  broken  limb.  It  ab- 
solutely holds  firmly  and  comfortably  and 
never  slips.  Always  light  and  cool,  and 
conforms  to  every  movement  of  the  body 
without  chafing  or  hurting.  "We  make  it 
to  your  measure,  and  send  it  to  you  on  a 
strict  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded,  and  we  have  put  our  price  so  low 
that  anybody,  rich  or  poor,  can  buy  it.  Re 
it  to  your  order— send  it  to  you— you  wear  it 
satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to  us,  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 
That  is  the  way  we  do  business — always  absolutely  on  the  square 
—and  we  have  sold  to  thousands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past 
ten  years.  Remember.we  use  no  salves,  no  harness.no  lies.no  fakes. 
We  just  give  you  a  straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  WrMai£?ce 

(I574A)  80  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2.   ^okleL 


lember,  we  make 
and  if  it  doesn't 


is  the  simplest  high-speed  system.  Only  6  rules  and  29 
characters  to  learn.  The  complete  theory  can  be  acquired  in 
24  hours,  after  which  practice  only  is  necessary  to  reach 
120  to  200  words  per  minute.  The  recent  High  Court  case 
(Dutton  v.  Pitman)  proved  that  members  of  Government 
Services  had  wholly  acquired  the  system  after  24  hours'  study, 
and  had  become  fully  qualified  stenographers  in  4  to  6  weeks. 
A  19-year-old  Dutton  writer  was  tested  in  open  court,  and 
reached  a  speed  of  150  words  per  minute.  Send  2  stamps  for 
20-page  illustrated  booklet  "  All  About  Duttons  Shorthand," 
containing  specimen  lesson, comparison  with  other  systems.and 
details  of  the  Correspondence  and  Personal  Courses  of  tuition. 
Also  Specialised  Rapid  Postal  and  Oral  Courses  in  Book- 
Keeping,  Typewriting,  Office  Routine,  Commercial  Correspon- 
dence, and  Esperanto  ( The  International  Auxiliary  Language). 

DUTTONS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  (DESK  8),  SKEGNESS. 
London  Branch  :  92  &  93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.  1. 
Manchester  Branch :  Victoria  Buildings,  Manchester. 


Your   Overcoat 

by 

Overseas  Post 

Or  the  Cloth  to   Make  it. 

The  ever-increasing  demand  for  our  fleecy  t 
wool  overcoats  proves  the  quality  of  "  Lion 
Cloths.     Tailored  in  the  latest  styles,  and  under 
our  simple  system  of  self-measuring  we  guaran. 
tee  complete  satisfaction.   A  splendid  q^x  / 

Overcoat  mailed  to  you  for Q\J/m 

Write  for  120Suit  and  Overcoat  Patterns.Post  Free 
Every  pattern  chosen  in  weight  and  colour  particu- 
larly for  your  locality.  Made  to  Self-measure  Suits 
from  £5  10s.  Also  cloth  cut  from  the  piece— an; 
length  cut.  Satisj action  or  L  ash  Refund  Guarantee? 

Write  for  Free  Patterns  :— 
GROVES  &  LINDLEY  (Exporters  of  Cloth  and 
Clothing),  106,  THE  UON,  HUDDERSFIELD,  Eng. 


FKET 

IG  CATALOGUE 


GIFTS 


BIG 
>FMONEY\SAVING 
CHINA 
BARGAINS 

IDREDS  OF  DESIGNS 
SHEWN  IM  ACTUAL  COLORS 

FOR  ALL  BUYERS 

HOUSEHOLD    and    Private    Orders    our    SPECIALITY. 

Splendid  Bargains  in  China.  Pottery,  and  Glass.  Tea  Sets  from 
]0/9.  Dinner  Sets  from  30/6.  Toilet  Sets  from  11/9.  Complete 
Home  Outfits  from47/6.  Canteen  Crockery  a  SPECIALITY, 

as  supplied  to  Daily  Mail.    Outfits  for  50  persons  from  57/9 
SPECIAL     UNBREAKABLE     QUALITY    CHINA 

for  Kitchen,  Camp,  Barrack,   Hospital  Use. 
The  Leading  Pottery  Mail  Order  Merchants.  Estab.  1903. 

30,000  Satisfied  Customers. 

Send  Postcard  To-day  for  Complete  r   n   te  r- 

ILLUSTRATED      CATALOGUE  t    H  t.   L 

One  Hundred  Designs  shown  in  Actual  Colours. 

CENTURY  POTTERY  CO..  Dept.  W.M.8..  BURSLEM,  Staff*. 


PURE     WHITE    WOOL 

OneTfhird  UnderUo-3)ays ^Prices 
Send  for  Price  List 

and  see  how  much  you  save  by  pur- 
chasing your  Blankets  by  post  from 
Barrows.  Drapers  themselves  gladly 
pay  the  prices  at  which  we  are  selling 
to  the  public  to-day,  as  Blankets  are 
still  very  scarce  and  not  nearly  sufficient 
to  meet  this  winter's  demand.  Secure 
yours  before  it  is  too  late  and  while  our 
prices  are  so  favourable.    Write  to-day 

S.  BARROW  &  CO 

Dpt.us    104  Victoria  St.  London,  S.W 


TO  HOME  MAKERS 

Send  for  our  List. 

CASH  or  CREDIT 

Real  Value  at 

WITTAM&CO. 

229  &  231,0ld  St.,  London,  E.C, 


For    more    than    Thirty     Years     Thousands    have 
derived  Great  Benefit  from 

DR  DAVIS'S  FAMOUS  PILLS 

Have  been  universally  admitted  to  be  a  BOON  TO  ALL. 

They  are  the  best-known  remedy  for  Anaemia,  Giddiness,  Fulness 

and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Loss  of  Appetite.  Hysteria,  Palpitation 

of  the  Heart,  Debility,  Depression,  Weakness,  &c. 

Boxes,  1/3,  3,'-,  5/-,  and  12/.,  post  free  from  the  Proprietor. 

DR.  DAVIS'S  book,  most  invaluable,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a 

stamped  addressed  Envelope.    Oniv  addreBS— 
309,  PQRTQBELLQ  RD„  NQTT1NG  HILL,  LONDON. 


A  PERFECT  BUST 

means  "BEAUTY  OF  FIGURE." 

How  you  can  obtain  a  perfect  Bust  and  a  grand  symmetrical  figure  in  a  few 
weeks  within  the  privacy  of  your  own  home  without  trouble  Or  inconvenience. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  woman  should  not  acquire  or  regain  a  perfect  figure  and  be 
fascinating.  For  those  who  lack  the  natural  development  of  bust  a  new  and  remarkable 
treatment  has  been  devised.  It  is  called  "  Diano,"  and  is  positively  harmless.  This  treatment 
will  quickly  develop  the  bust  six  inches,  and  any  woman  can  use  it  at  home  in  the  privacy  of 
her  own  apartments.  Failure  is  unknown,  and  the  cost  is  slight.  It  fills  out  all  hollow  and 
flat  places,  adds  grace  and  beauty  to  the  neck,  softens  and  clears  the  skin.  Beautiful  women 
everywhere  owe  their  superb  figures,  perfect  health,  and  matchless  loveliness  to  "Diano." 

Do  you  feel  yourself  deficient  as  to  a  plump,  well-rounded  figure?  Is  your 
bust  measurement  all  that  you  desire?  Are  there  hollow  places' above  and  below  your 
collarbone?  Whatever  you  may  lack  in  the  way  of  perfect  form  or  figure  Nature  will  supply 
for  you  if  you  use  the  "Diano"  method.  A  new  beauty  book,  showing  photos  from  life  of 
many  prominent  society  ladies  who  have  used  this  safe,  sure,  and  rapid  method,  sent  free  in 
plain  sealed  wrapper.    Write  to-day,  enclosing  stamp  to  pay  postage,  to 

Lady  Manager,  T.  H.  ESPANOLA  MEDICINE  CO.  (Dept.  257),  205,  Regent  St.,  London,  W.I. 
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Why  not  Write  for  the  Press? 

The  scope  for  free-lance  writers  has  never  been  so  great  nor  the 
rate  of  payment  so  high.  The  London  Correspondence  College 
provides  Courses  of  Instruction  (by  post)  in  Jounalism,  and  in 
Short  Story  Writing,  which  have  been  prepared  by  the  foremost 
authors  of  the  day,  and  are  conducted   by  MAX   PEMBERTON. 

The  Contributors  include: 

SIR  ARTHUR  QUILLER-COUCH  ("Q"),  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  Cambridge. 

SIR     WM.     ROBERTSON     NICOLL,     M.A.,     Litt.D. 

Editor  of  the  "  British  Weekly." 

BARRY  PAIN.  DION  CLAYTON  CALTHROP. 

HAMILTON  FYFE.  W.  PETT  RIDGE. 

CHARLES  GARVICE.  Mrs.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD. 

Chief  Sub-Editor,  "  Daily  Express,"  Editor-in-Chief,  Messrs.  Cassel), 
Dramatic    Critic   of   the  "  Observer,"  and   other  distinguished   Writers. 

The  Course  teaches  everything  the  beginner  ought  to  know.  By  constructive  criticism  of  his 
own  work  each  student's  ability  is  discovered  and  developed  and  his  difficulties  overcome.  The 
amateur  is  shown  how  to  become  a  professional,  and  is  taught  how  lo  make  his  writing  pay. 

Write  to-day  for  Prospectus  and  full  particulars,  post  free^  from  THE  SECRETARY, 


The    London    Correspondence   College 

5,    Albion     House,    New   Oxford    St.,    London,    W.C.  I 


Autumn  Dqps 


V\/'HEN  the  wind  brings  the  leaves  from  the  trees,  and  the  sun's  rays  lose  their 
power  to  warm  the  air,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  give  proper  thought 
and  attention  to  the  care  of  the  skin,  because,  unless  it  is  cared  for  now,  its 
power  of  resistance  will  be  lessened  when  the  hard  weather  of  winter  c^mes. 
Oatine  Cream  will  effectively  prevent  the  skin  suffering  from  the  change  of 
season.  It  tones  up  the  skin,  and  keeps  it  soft  and  velvety,  and  prevents  it 
becoming  rough  and  chapped.  It  also  removes  engrained  dirt  from  the  pores, 
which  soap  and  water  cannot  reach.  All  Chemists  sell  Oatine  Cream,  1/6  and  3/-. 
Always  ask  for 


PREPARATIONS 


In  addition  to  Oatine  Cream,  the  following  Oatine 

Toilet  Preparations  make  an  irresistible  appeal  to 

all  uho  appreciate  Jirst-class  quality  and  good  value : 
Oatine  Snow,  1/3  Oatine  Shampoo  Powders,  3d.  each 

Oatine  Tooth  Paste,  1/3  Oatine  Soap,  4d.,  10d.,  and  1/4  a  tablet 

Oatine  Face  Powder,  1/6  Oatine  8having  Stick  and  Shaving  Cream,  1/3 
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Player's  Navy  Cut  Tobacco 

LD*  L0*.  Ld*  Ld*  Ld*  l£>*  i 


'Beautifully      Cool    ( 
and  Sweet  Smoking.    , 


Packed  in  varying  degrees  of  strength  to  suit  every  class  of  Smoker. 


Player's  Gold  Leaf  Navy  Cut  -  \     per  oz. 
Player's  Medium  Navy  Cut       -   c    IQld. 
Player's  Tawny  Navy  Cut         -  J  2 

Player's  "White  Label"  Navy  Cut  -  9Jd* 

Also  Player's  NAVY3CUT  DE  LUXE  (a  development  of  Player's 

Navy    Cut)    packed  in    2-oz.    and    4-oz.    AIRTIGHT   TINS   at   2/1 

and  4/2  respectively. 


w 


Player's  Navy  Cut  Cigarettes 


Have  a  wo  Id-wide  reputation.    They  are  made  from  fine  quality 
Virginia  Tobacco  and  sold  in  two  strengths— Mild  and  Medium. 

.    MILD  (Gold  Leaf)     X  MEDIUM 

100  for  5/4;  50  for  2/8      1CN)  foi*  4/3;  50  for  2/2 J 
24  for  1/3;  12  for  7Jd.      20  for  lOicL:  10  for  5£d, 

In  Packets  and  Tins  from  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores. 

JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS,  Nottingham. 


J® 


However  long  the  wait  between 
the  Acts,  the  time  will  slip  pleas- 
antly by  if  you  pass  round  Sharp's 
Toffee  Supreem.  lt'ssimplv 
irresistible  with  its  unequalled 
creamy  richness  and  melting 
flavour.  The  purest  and  most 
wholesome  sweet  you  ever  en- 
joyed On  all  occasions  be  sure 
and"  take  some  iv ith  you." 

Sold  Everywhere. 

Sharp's 

TOFFEE 
SUPREEM 

EDWARD  SHARP  &  SONS.  LTD. 
Kreemy  Works,  Maidstone. 


e  6urelyuCaljoy! 

Guaranteed. 

First  application  relieves 

pain. 

Harmless,  Anti- septic, 


fnd  Stores  the  World  over,  or  by  post  1'3  from; 


RUPTURE 

COL  WELL'S  ELASTIO  BAND  TRUSS 

without   steel   spring,    is    the    most    comfortable   and 

effective  for  immediate  relief.   All  other  kinds  also  made. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE.    Established  1832. 

H.M.C0LWELL,  116,  Newington  Causeway, London, S.E.I. 


GO  TO  ANY  CHEMIST 

AND    GET 

BLANCHARDS  PILLS 

The  acknowledged  remedy  for  Anaemia,  Blood- 
lessness  and  General  Weakness.  Immediately 
you   notice   any   disorder   in   the    system,    take 

BLANCHARD'S    PILLS. 

There  is  nothing  to  equal  them. 

THE  FINEST  REMEDY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Be  sure  you  get  BLANCHARD'S 
PILLS,  and  refuse  all  substitutes. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  3d.  at  all  Cash  and  Store  Chemists, 

or  direct  from  LESLIE    MARTYN,    Ltd.,  Chemists, 

34,  Dnlston  Lane,  London,  E.  8. 
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*       3  PIECE  SUITE 
SETTEE  fcr  2  BASV  CHAIRS 


fcsg^Sft?. 


<Sv»- 


«-e< 


CASH  PRICE : 

£43 : lO : O 

or  on 
EASY  PAYMENT  TERM  5. 


t«'f«St  i22    J;  1  O     ♦      O    SEPARATELV) 


'All 


•  je-  *vs  ^  $6y>/ 


$8■S»A*AT*iY) 


CARRIAGE     PAID. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Estimates  for  complete  Furnishing 

on  application. 


Cash  Prices— 
3  Pieces  -  -  £43  10  0 
Settee  only-  -  22  10  0 
Easy  Chairs  (each)     11       5     0 


Easy  Payments-* 
£49    10     0 
24   15    0 
12      7    6 


nnrf  lnSl  ^f  Te*;m8i  J°r  the  3  I**"  £7  :  lO  :  O  down 
and  SO  Monthly  Payments  of  £2  :  2  :  O  Proportionate  terms  for 
smaller  purchases. 

Interior  Upholstery.— Birch  Frames,  British 

Web,  Coppered  Steel  Springs  in  Seats,  Arms  and 
Backs,  Hair  Cased  and  Feather  Cushions. 
COVERINGS  to   meet    customer's   own   selection  fronfc 
patterns  sent  on  application. 

Tapestry,  Linen  and  Cord  in  all  shades. 

Globe  Furnishillsco. 

^"*  ■»^'^r*»m-i  M.     j.  R.  GRANT,  Proprietor. 

(DePt.J)  Pembroke  Place,  LIVERPOOL. 


SSSSSHSffiS 


AN  AFTERNOON  TEA 
CONVERSATION 

JACK  and  I  often  have  serious  little  talks  together  in 
respect  to  the  future.  We  had  one  the  other  day 
resulting  in  a  matter  which  has  relieved  my  mind  of  a  load 
of  anxiety.  We  were  talking  of  what  might  happen  to  me 
and  the  kiddies  if  anything  happened  to  him— you  know 
what  I  mean,  dear — and  I  pointed  out  that  beyond  the  little 
money  we've  saved  there  would  be  absolutely  nothing  to  come 
to  us  for  our  support.  We  should  practically  be  relying  upon 
charity,  and  you  know  how  I  hate  the  thought  of  that." 

"  And  what  happened  ?  " 

"The  only  sensible  thing.  Jack  has  taken  out  an  endowment  assurance  policy  with  the 
'  British  Dominions.'  No  wife  can  love  her  husband  more  than  I  love  Jack,  and  I  hope  he 
will  live  for  years  and  years.     But  one  never  knows. 

"Now  he  says  he  feels  he  has  done  his  duty  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  , 
anything  should  happen  we  will  not  be  left  unprovided  for.     If  he  lives,  by  the  time  he's  55 
he  will  have  over  ,£2,000  paid  to  him  by  the  Company — for  he  has  taken  out  a  profit-partici- 
pating policy — and  if  he  dies  before  reaching  that  age,  I  will  have  ,£2,000  paid  to  me — plus  profits 
due  at  the  time — and  without  any  further  liability.     In  either  case  we  are  certain  to  benefit.'' 

Send  a  postcard  for  full  particulars  of  this  beneficial  policy,  showing  how  monetary  provision  for  future 
needs   can  be   assured,    and  wife,  family,   or  dependants  provided  for.     JPlease^  ask  for   '^Endowment 
Assurance"  prospectus.    Address :  Life  ^        ■*       "*  ""    "'         *'~ 


Head  Office : 

British  Dominions  House, 

Royal  Exchange  Avenue, 

London,  E.C.  3. 


British 


ipartment,  32,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.  C.  2. 

STAR  6*  BRANCHES  AND 

"_     AGENTS  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  UNITEu 
KINGDOM. 


The  most  progressive  office  for  all  classes  of  Insurance. 

ASSETS    EXCEED    £16,000,000. 
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iThe  "ADAPTA"  Bed-Table  I 


A 
MODERN  \ 
COMFORT 


Can  be  instantly  raised,  : 
lowered,  or  inclined.  It  j 
extends  over  bed,  couch,  j 
or  chair,  without  touch-  j 
ing  it,  and  is  the  ideal  j 
Table  for  reading  or  j 
taking  meals  in  bed  with  \ 
ea^e  and  comfort.  By  I 
pressing  a  button  the  top  j 
can  be  adjusted  to  ! 
various  inclinations.  It  \ 
cannot  over  -  balance,  \ 
Comprises  Bed  -Table,  ; 
Reading  Stand,  Writinsr 
Table,  Bed  Rest,  Card 
Table,  &c.  British  made. 


H  No.   1.— Enamelled       Metal     Parts,  _ 

M          Polished  Wood  Top ...  £2     5     O  || 

m  NO.  3.— Ditto,   with  Ad'ustable  Side  Tray  |§ 

|||          Book-holders,    and  Polished   Oak  Top  |§ 

H           (as  illustrated)       £4     4     O  §§ 

si  No.  5- — Complete  as  No.   3,  but  with  De-  j§E 

H           tachable  Candle  Sconce,  and  all  Metal  §H 

||          Parts  finished  Polished  Brass    ....         ...  £5    17     6  = 

§=  Carriage  Paid  in  Great  Britain.         Write  for  Booklet  A5.  || 

1  J.    FOOT   &    SON,    Ltd.,  | 

f|  171,     NEW    BOND    STREET,     LONDON,    W.I.  §| 


Do  You   Want 

ANOTHER 

a  Week? 


Reliable     people     will     be 

provided     with      profitable 

Home  Work  on 

AUTO-KNITTERS. 

Experience     and      distance 

immaterial.     Write  for  lull 

particulars,     enclosing     id. 

stamp  for  postage™ 


THE  AUTO-KNITTER   HOSIERY  CO.,    Ltd. 
(Dept.  34),  SO  &  52,  Belvoir  St.,  LEICESTER 


ROfWK 


The 

Sanitary 

Polish. 


NOTHING  IS  THE  SAME  NOR 
HAS  THE  SAME  REFRESHING 
SMELL  &  ANTISEPTIC  VALUE. 


For    Floors,    Furniture,    Linoleum,    etc. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Stores, 
Ironmongers. 

A  little  RON  UK  goes  a  long 
way,  and  will  polish  and 
re-polish  by  simply  using  a 
brush  or  a  cloth,  or,  better 
still,  a  Ronuk  Home  Polisher. 


Write  for  leaflet  to— 

RONUK  LIMITED 

Portslade,  Brighton,  Sussex. 


DON'T  LOOK  OLD! 

But  restore  your  grey  and  faded  hairs  to  their  natural  colour  with 

LOCKYER'S  Sulphur 

HAIR  RESTORER 

25/- 

Its  quality  <  f  deepening  greyness  to 
the  former  colour  in  a  few  days,  thus 
securing  a  preserved  appearance,  has 
enabled  thousands  to  retain  their 
position. 

SOLO  EVERYWHERE. 

Lockyer's  gives  health  to  the  hair  and  restores  the  natural  colour.  It 
cleanses  the  scalp,  and  makes  the  most  perfect  Hair  Dressing.  This 
world-famed  Hair  Restorer  is  prepared  by  the  great  Hair  Specialists— 

J.   PEPPER   &   Co.,  Ltd., 

6,     Bedford    Laboratories,    LONDON,    S.E.I, 

aud  can  be  obtained  direct  from  them  by  post  or  from  any  Chemist's 
and  Stores  throughout  the  world. 


I  Irish    Linen     Handkerchiefs  | 

at  Makers'  Prices.  | 

TheseHandkerchiefs  are  made  from  if 

the  best  flax  yarns  and  will  stand  == 

hard  wear  and  repeated  washings  == 

without  losinsr  their  colour.    Wede-  7=. 

scribe  a  handkerchief  from  our  list.  =j 

No.  C.E.  7.  —  L/ulies'    fine    linen  = 

cambric        hemstitched        hand-  = 

kerchiefs.     Size  about  13  inches,  s 

with  1  inch  hem.    Per  dozen.  12/7 .  =| 

pg     Write  for  List  and  samples  of  Handkerchiefs,  from  3/6  per  §j| 

==  dozen ;  sent  post  free.  == 

I   ROBINSON  Sc  CLEAVER,  LTD.,  j 

1  40L,  Donegall  Place,  Belfast.  jf 

ifflllHilllllllllfflll 


ARE  YOU  FAT? 

Or  are  you  getting  fat?      Do  not  waste   big 
money  on  quack  medicines  that  do  not  cure. 
Spend  a  little  money  wisely  on 
Nature's  Only  Remedy— THINZU  TABLETS 
They  will  restore  you  to  your  normal  slimness  in 
a  few  weeks.     Sent  post  free,  with  directions,  in 
plain  wrappers,  for  P.O.  1/3.     Don't  delay. 
THE  THINZU  TABLET  CO., 
113,   Lambert  House,    Ludgate  Hill,   LONDON,  E.C. 


pEflCHSfURMINS 


Direct  from  Looms..  .  Casement  Muslins, 
Blouses,  Quilts,  Curtains,  Linens.  Hosiery, 
Blankets.  Large  Stocks  Curtains.  Peach's  Pro- 
ductions Patent.  "  The  Weave  that  Wears."  All 
essentials  for  Window  Furnishings.  Attractive 
Autumn  Renewals.  Obtainable  only  Direct.  No 
Agents.  Catalogue  full  of  interesting,  useful 
exclusive  designs,  p^st  free. 


■pw.m.vjassxtA  s.  PEACH  &  SON S,  128, The  Looms,  Nottingham 
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£1,000 


a  Year 


Posts  going  a-begging 

There  are  more  ^1,000  a  year  positions  open  than  there 
are  men  qualified  to  fill  them.  Employers  everywhere  are 
seeking  trained  men  who  have  knowledge  to  fill  such 
positions,  but  they  say  such  men  are  difficult  to  find. 

Many  men  of  excellent  character  and  capabilities  see  good  positions  go  past 
them,  all  for  lack  of  business  training.  The  ability  to  organise,  to  control  men,  to 
exercise  initiative,  may  be  in  a  man,  yet,  because  he  has  not  certain  definite  busi- 
ness qualifications,  he  cannot  get  the  big  post  he  is  otherwise  so  well  fitted  to  take. 
If  you  desire  to  qualify  for  a  big  business  post,  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  train  along  the  right  lines. 

The  School  of  Accountancy 

has  made  educational  history  in  training  men  by  post  to  fill  big  posts  in — e.g., 

Accountancy,  Auditing,  Book-keeping, 
Finance,  Office  Organisation,  Business 
Management,  Costings,  Systems,  Commercial 
Law,    Company    Secretarial     Practice,    etc. 

The  success  of  the  School  is  measured  by  the  thousands  of  clerks,  artisans,  and  factory 
workers  we  have  trained  to  fill  such  positions  and  earn  salaries  of  ^300,  ^600,  ^£1,000 
a  year.  What  we  have  done  for  them  we  can  do  for  you.  The  courses  are  not 
difficult  to  serious-minded,  ambitious  men  who  are  determined  to  earn  big  money. 

FREE  BOOK  £•£?  X&f?! 

tells  you  all  you  want  to  know.  It  gives  proofs.  It 
is  helpful  in  any  case,  and  it  is  free  to  you.  Write 
for  it  to-day.  It  commits  you  to  nothing.  You  will 
not  be  importuned.  It  is  the  first  step  that  counts 
A.  THOUSAND   POUNDS   A  YEAR! 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 

2,  WEST  REGENT  STREET,  GLASGOW 

Branches: 
LONDON  :  10,  Essex  Street,  Strar  d,  W.C.  2. 

MANCHESTER:  52,  Corporation  Street. 
LIVERPOOL:        62,  Dale  Street. 
LEEDS:  2,  Pearl  Chambers,  South  Parade. 


Please    send    me,    free    and    post     free, 
i?i  "  Windsor  Magazine!1 

Name 

Address 


copy     of    Booklet     advertised 
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Offer  of^y 

BREAD^sKNIVES 


Just  to  show  you  how 
wonderfully  keen-cutting 
is  "Everbright"  Stain- 
less Cutlery,  we  offer  our 
15/-  Bread  Knife  for  lO/- 
post  free.  This  is  a  most 
useful  knife,  and  bread- 
cutting  affords  the  best 
possible  test  of  cutting 
quality.  Bend  to-day,  as 
the  supply  is  limited. 

EVERBRIGHT,  Ltd. 

Dept.  54, 104,  Victoria  St., 
London,    B.W.I. 


Write  for 
Iflustratecf 
Price  Cist 


PIANISTS, 
VIOLINISTS,  •CELLISTS 

NO    WEARY    SCALE    PRACTICE. 

Rapid  Fingering,  Flexibility  of  Wrist,  and 

a  fine  Vibrato  acquired  by  a  few  minutes' 

daily  practice  away  from  the  instrument. 

NO    APPARATUS. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  to— 

THE  COWLING  INSTITUTE, 40, Albion  House, 

New  Oxford  Street,  LONDON,  W.C. 


MOTHERSILL'S 
SEASICK  REMEDY 

Testified  by  Royalty,   Nobility,   Army,   Navy, 

and  Airmen  all  over  the  world. 
Does  not  contain  Cocaine,   Morphine,  Opium, 
Chloral,  or  any  of  the  Coal  Tar  products,  there- 
fore there  are  no  bad  after  -effects. 

GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

All  Chemists,  3/-  and  7/- 

MOTHERSILL    REMEDY    CO.,    Limited, 

19,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 


Then  by  means  of  the 


HAVE  YOU  A  DOG 

Plian  V»w  moans  nf  t.tiA    '*  rttlliE  "    DOG     i~~~XT 


*?_ 


QUlK"  DOG 


POWDERS  you  can  always  keep  him  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  healthy,  hearty,  full  of  life,  free  from  all  Skin 
Diseases  and  other  complaints,  and  also  from  the 
most  objectionable  troubles  due  to  the  presence  of 
WORMS.  Use  these  Powders  with  the  utmost 
confidence ;  they  are  prepared  from  the  recipe  of  one 
of  the  best-known  and  most  successful  Dog  Breeders 
in  the  World.  1/-  and  2  6 ;  post  free  1/2  and 
2/8.  fromF.  H.  PROSSER  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Veterinary 
Chemists,  Spring  Hill,  BIRMINGHAM,  or  through 
any  Chemist,  Corn  Dealer,  or  Stores. 


WITHOUT  PURE  BLOOD  HEALTH  IS  IMPOSSIBLE. 

BLOOD 
MEDICINE 

LIFE  WITHOUT  HEALTH  IS  LIVING  DEATH. 
BRAIN  AND 
NERVE  FOOD 

Trial     Bottle    either     Remedy,    3.V.,    leading     Chemists,     or 
Vetarzo  Remedies  Go.,  Gospel  Oak,  N.W.  5,  London,  England. 


VETARZO 


VETARZO 


DELICIOUS    FRENCH    COFFEE 

RED 
WHITE 
&BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  LESS  QUANTITY,  It   being 
much    stronger  than    ORDINTW  COFFEE 
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TO  CURE  AND  PREVENT 

RHEUMATIC   AND    SERIOUS 

FUNCTIONAL  AILMENTS. 

By  Bombardier  Billy  Wells 
(in  an  interview). 


I  have  proved  that  unless  a  boxer  adopts  certain 
precautions  against  functional  ailments,  training  is 
indeed  a  wearisome  business.  I,  personally,  take 
every  morning,  before  breakfast,  a  half-teaspoonful 
of  Alkia  Saltrates  powder 
dissolved  in  a  little  water 
or  in  my  tea — the  powder 
is  so  nearly  tasteless  that 
its  presence  in  tea  cannot 
be  detected  at  all — and  this 
habit  ensures  freedom  from 
internal  troubles  altogether, 
nothing  else  ever  being 
required. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  as 
a  gymnastic  instructor  in  the 
Army  I  found  the  Alkia 
Saltrates  to  be  almost  in- 
dispensable for  keeping 
the  men  free  from  all  the 
internal  troubles  to  which 
a  "Tommy"  is  subject. 

I  also  found  it  to  be  in- 
valuable for  rheumatism, 
one  of  the  greatest  enemies  the  soldiers  had  to 
contend  with.  Middle-aged  men,  often  living  under 
somewhat  damp  conditions,  fell  easy  victims  to  this 
complaint..  I  therefore  always  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  them'  strongly  the  value  of  drinking 
Alkia  Saltrates  water  regularly  and  also  taking  hot 
baths  in  water  containing  Reudel  Bath  Saltrates 
whenever  any  muscular  aches,  pains,  or  stiffness 
troubled  them.  Both  preparations  are  obtainable 
from  any  chemist. 

.  Athletes  and  soldiers  alike  are  often  specially 
subject  to  various  internal  'troubles.  Although  these 
may  arise  from  widely  different  causes,  the  remedy, 
as  a  rule,  is  the  same.  The  regular  taking  of  Alkia 
Saltrates  water  as  a  morning  tonic  and  system- 
cleansing  draught  will  soon  remove  any  trace  of 
congestion,  biliousness,  or  acidity,  and  thus  ensure 
the  steady  nerves,  strong  digestion,  clear  eye,  and 
active  brain,  without  which  efficient  military  work, 
or,  in  fact,  efficient  work  of  any  kind,  cannot  be 
expected  of  anyone. 


#3*6,   jAtttf. 


Famous  boxer  and 
former  Sergeant- 
Instructor  of  Physical 
Training  in  the  Ar?ny. 


THE  "RAPID" TOASTER 

Toasts  Four  SI  ices 

ofBreadataTime 

in  Two  Minutes. 

The  top  of  the  Toaster  can 
be  used  for  boiling  a  kettle 
or  pan,  ard  nothing  boiled 
on  it  will  burn,  as  there 
is  no  flame  contact. 

The. "Rapid"  Toastkr 
simply  stands   on    a   gas- 
ring,    gas    cookiDg    stove 
(the  bars  do  not  impede 
the  toasting),  or  circu- 
lar-flame oil-stove. 
Each  3/9 
(Post  Free,  4/-) 

Write  for   complete    list   of   Elkakd   Household   Specialities. 
May  be  obtained  of  all  Ironmongers,  Mores,  etc.,  or  write  to 

ELBARD    PATENTS    CO. 
(Dept  W.L.),  40,  York  Road,  King's  Cross,  London,  N. 


ARE  YOU  QUALIFIED  FOR 
THE  JOB  YOU  SEEK 


IF  NOT-WHY  NOT  ? 


THERE  is  no  need  to  remain 
UNCERTIFICATED  any  longer. 
We  will  teach  any  one  of  the  technical  trades 
in  the  list  below  efficiently,  making  you 
thoroughly  equipped  for  a  high  position. 

CHOOSE    A    CAREER. 

A  complete  College  Training.  Stu- 
dents may,  if  they  prefer,  pay  by  Instal- 
ments. AH  text-books  provided  FREE. 

Look  through  this  list,  and  let  us  know  which 
trade  interests  you. 


Aviation. 

Shipbuilding. 

Electricity. 

Mining. 

Engineering. 

Mathematics. 

Structural  Engineering. 

Surveying     and 

Levelling. 
Architectural  Drawing. 
Building    Construction. 
Clerk  of  Works  Duties. 


Structures  in  Concrete 

and  Steel. 
Draughtsmanship. 
Civil  Engineering. 
Boiler  Inspecting. 
Marine  Engineering. 
Motor  Engineering. 
Wireless  Telegraphy. 
Internal    Combustion 

Engines. 
Also    Professional 

Careers  for  Ladies. 


If  you  are  preparing  for  any  exam.,  ask  our 
advice.  We  specialise  in  all  exams,  con- 
nected with  technical  subjects.  All  particulars 
FREE  OF  CHARGE.  Parents  should  seek 
our  advice  for  their  sons. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  trade  as  shown  in 
the  list  above,  we  will  send  you  our  FREE 
BOOKLET.  We  have  helped  thousands  to 
prosperity. 

REACH  THE  TOP  OF 
YOUR      PROFESSION. 

ARE  YOU  REALLY  EFFICIENT? 

If  so,  what  proof  do  you  carry  ? 
Your  word  to  an  employer  is  not 
;  proof  that  you  are  efficient,  but  a 
J  College  Qualifying  Diploma  or 
Certificate,  signed  by  the  Pro- 
fessional Staff,  is  a  proof  of 
efficiency — and  a  valuable  asset 
in  seeking  a  remunerative 
position. 

Write  to-day,  mentioning  tvkich  subject  you  are 

interested  in,  and  send  2  penny  stamps  to  covzr 

postage.     Please  state  your  age. 

THE     BENNETT     COLLEGE 

(Dept.  25),  SHEFFIELD.  ESub.  .,«,. 
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ADJUSTABLE  | 

REST  CHAIR  1 

An  ideal  Easy  Chair  that  can  be    §§ 

instantly  changed  into  a  semi  or     jf 

full-length  Couch.  ( 


Automatic 
Adjustable 
Back. 


C  IMPLY    press   a    button    and  M 

*^     the  back  declines   or    auto-  §§ 

matically  rises    to  any  position.  §§ 

Release  the  button  and  the  back  m 

is  locked.     The  sides  open   out-  J= 

wards,  affording  easy  access  and  *=§ 

exit.  Hf 

The  Leg   Rest    is   adjustable   to  j|| 

various  inclinations,  and  can   be  || 

used  as  a  footstool.     When  not  in  |§ 

use  it  slides  under  ^he  seat.  |j| 

The  Front  Table,  Reading  Desk,  || 

and  Side  Tray  are  adjustable  and  m 

removable.  == 

Catalogue  CS  of  Adjustable  jj 

Chairs   in   various    designs  n 

post  free,  m 


The  "  Burlington  "  {Patented).  __ 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.,  171,  New  Bond  St,  London,  W.  1.   1 

■IIIIIIIIIM^ 


CHIVERS' 

CLOTH  SOAP 

Cleans  Suits  and  Dresses  Like  New. 

Sold     by     most     Grocers,    Chemists,     Iron- 
mongers, etc.  Sample  ljd.  stamp. 

F.CHIVERS&  Co.,  Ltd.,4,  Albany  Works,B4TH 


WE  BUY  OLD  JEWELLERY- 

Rings,  Watches,  Brooches,  Chains,  Necklets,  Ear  Rings,  etc., 
jewelled  or  plain,  any  condition  ;  also  Diamonds,  Pearls,  and  all 
other  precious  Stones.  Sell  now  whilst  prices  are  high.  Send  us 
what  you  have  per  Registered  Post.  By  return  we  submit  best 
offer.  If  accepted,  we  send -cash  immediately  ;  otherwise  we  re- 
turn goods  forthwith,  paying  our  Registration  cost  and  refunding 
yours.  STREET  &  CO.  Ltd.,  Jewellers,  15,  Street's  Building, 
Westgate  Rd.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Est'd.  62  years.  References 
to  Nat.  Prov.  &  Union  Bank,  Grainger  St.,  W.,  Newc./Tyne 


The  GOLFEB  says  : 


"I  like  to  be  chewing  something  when  I'm  golfing — 
it  sorts  of  helps  you  on — but  I  must  have  something 
good— give  me  Mackintosh's  Toff ee-de-Luxe— al ways 
delicious,  sustaining,  and  refreshing.  Try  it,  my 
boy,  and  enjoy  your  game  all  the  more." 

Mackintosh's  Toff  ee-de-Luxe  is  sold  loose  by  weight 
anl  in  i-lb.  family  tins  by  Confectioners  everywhere. 

<i> 


TOOTH-ACHE 

AND 

NEURALGIA 

Cured  Instantly  by 

Bunter's  Nervine 

Rev.  Aubrey  C.Prtce,B.  A., 
writes :  "I  suffered  for  days 
with  excruciating  tooth-ache. 
I  was  recommended  to  try 
Bunter's  Nervine.  I  did  so, 
and  to  my  joy  the  pain  quickly 
and  entirely  ceased." 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores  (1/3)  or  post  free  from. 

BEDFORD  LABORATORY,  LONDON,  S.E. 


'  For  cleaning  Silver.  Electro  Plate  &c 

Goddards 

Plate  Powder 

^    Sold  everywhere  6d  V-  276  &4'6 


rtQ3?jy 

tw  HIMROD'S  Cure 

J>  FOR  ASTHMA 

^         the  surest,  quickest  remedy 
*^^    for  Catarrh,  Ordinary  Colds 

« 

^|f|r4i 

^"V    and  Asthmatic  troubles. 
^p      The   standard   remedy  for 
^                   over  40  years. 

At  all  chemists  4/3  a  tin. 
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WaiUtKg,! £ltcm  a  yerfi 
fat  CtoCumA 

f      1/ 


Jot  ma  Aafy*  you  t&petit 


"  7!fo  ZW/j/  Mail"  Sept.  wth,  1919. 


tf  j6w  criticism. 


"ORIGINAL  IDEAS  "— "  simple  expres- 
^-^  sion" — the  things  which  will -bring 
the  ^1,000  a  year — form  the  very  basis 
of  Mr.  Hassall's  teaching.  Look  at  Mr. 
HassalPs  own  posters — the  posters  which  are 
famous  in  every  corner  of  the  world  and 
have  earned  untold  wealth  for  commercial 
firms— and  you  will  see  how  Mr.  Hassall 
himself  carries  his  ideas  irto  practice. 

And,  like  his  own  work,  Mr.  Hassall's  tuition 
is  original.  He  teaches  you  to  break  away 
from  the  old  conventions ;  he  teaches  you 
to  be  a  creative  artist.  Many  of  his  pupils 
who  thought  their  work  "  would  never  be 
good  enough  to  sell "  are  now  getting  high 
prices  from  commercial  firms.  Others  who 
"  could  not  get  ideas  "  are  now  doing  original 
work  of  remarkable  character  under  Mr. 
Hassall's  inspiration. 

Let  Mr.  Hassall  help  you,  too,  to  make  your 
name  in  Art.  There  is  ,£1,000  a  year 
waiting — why  not  claim  it  for  yourself? 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

or  send  a  letter,  if  you  do  not  want  to  cut  the 
magazine,  to  Mr.  JOHN  HASSALL,  The  John 
Hassall  Correspondence  Art  School,  Ltd.,  3, 
Stratford  Studios,  Kensington,  W.  8. 

I  enclose  you  a, Drawing  for  your  free  criticism. 

Please  send  me  free  of  all  cost  full  particulars 
of  how  to  become  a  successful  poster  and  black- 
and-white  artist,  and  how  to  get  my  work 
exhibited.  Please  add  a  copy  ot  your  illustrated 
book  "THE  JOHN  HASSALL  WAY." 


h\i me . 


Address . 
W.M.ii.iq. 
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WITH   A 


a 

TM   A 

RECORDER 

STYLOGRAPHIC  PEN 

Gold  and  Palladium 

Point. 

Gold  Spring  Needle. 

Can    be    carried    in 

any  position. 

OR  WITH   A 

JEWEL 

SAFETY  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


SOLO   BY  ALL  STATIONERS 


JEWEL    PEN    CO.,   Ltd.  76.  N ewgate  Street . 

NX -  >  (o«pt  8)  London  E.C.I. 


CLEAN    LITTLE   HEADS  m  anyway  and  free  from  nits  by 

*\  u  •  °*  BeVter  than  greasy  head  ointments.  Purifies  and  makes 
the  hair  grow  thick,  wavy,  and  beautiful.  2  packets  It-,  containing  4 
shampoos  all  chemists,  or  post  free  for  1/-  ;  6  packets  2/9.  direct  from 
Leighton  W.M.  Laboratories,  35,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London 


Illustration  of 
the  "  Haydon" 
Sporting  Coat, 
hi  black  light- 
weight  double 
Oilskin,  42/-  ; 
in  Khaki  and 
Colours,  47/6. 
t>ou' -westers  t  o 
match,  5/6  avd 
6/6  respec- 
tively. 


BEACON  LICHTWEICHT 
SPORTING  OILSKINS  .  . 

keepall  wetout,  always.  They 
are  proof  against  Sleet,  Snow, 
Hail,  Wind,  and  blinding 
Spindrift.  They  give  bone- 
dry  comfort  all  day  on  the 
worst  day  of  the  year. 

Made  for  Outdoor  Folk- 
Men,  Women,  and  Children- 
Men's  Coats  21/-  up  to  100/-; 
Ladies'  from  28/6 ;  Children's 
16/6  (22  in..  3-year-old  size), 
and  intermediate  sizes  and 
prices  up  to  27/6  (44  in.). 

//  any  Beacon  Goat  goes 
stickti,  leaks,  or  fails  in  any 
way,  you,  get  your  money  back. 
Illustrated  List  Post  Free. 
Send  a  postcard  for  Booklet 
"Weather  Comfort,"  de- 
scribing Wet  Weather  Wear 
for  all,  to  J.  BARBOUR  & 
SONS,  Ltd.,  20,  Beacon  Bldgs., 
South  Shields,  England. 


VAMPING  AT  A   GLANCE. 


The  most  wonderful  Musical  Discovery  of  the 
Age.  It  teaches  you  to  play  the  piano  beauti- 
fully by  ear  and  vamp  to  thousands  of  songs,  in 
all  keys,  with  ONE  HOURS  PRACTICE,  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  music.  Simple  as 
ABC.  150,000  sold  and  everyone  delighted. 
Success  guaranteed.  Money  returned  if  not  as 
stated.  Complete,  post  free,  2/6  (per  P.O.). — 
Imperial  Publishing  Co.  (C.  Dept.),  28, 
South  Castle  St.,  Liverpool.     Estd.  1872. 


Just  a  few  drops  sprinkled  on  your  handkerchief  bring  instant 
relief  and  a  speedy  cure.    Economical,  Effective.    V-  per  bottle  •_, 
^—all  Chemists.    T.  Kerioot  <fc  Co..  Ltd..  Bardslev.  Lames.       f 


HEIGHT  INCREASED 


IN    30    DAYS. 
C*  /COMPLETE  I  ^APPLIANCES 
%**/  COURSE.      !  NO  DIETING 

The  Melvin  Strong  System  NEVER  FAILS. 

Full  Particulars  Gr>  Testimo?iials — Stamp,  or 

complete  course  by  return  of  post  for  5/-  P.O. 

Melvin  J.  Strong,  Ltd.,24,Southwark  St.,  S.E.I. 


SULPHOLINE 

This  famous  lotion  quickly  removes  Skin  Eruptions,  ensuring  a 
clear  complexion.  The  slightest  rash,  faintest  spot,  irritable 
pimples,  disfiguring  blotches,  obstinate  eczema,  disappear  by 
applying  SULPHOLINE,  which,  renders  the  skin  spotless,  Boft, 
clear,  supple,  comfortable.  Tor  42  years  it  has  been  the  remedy  for 
Eruptions  Redness  Rashes  Eczema  Acne 
Pimples         Roughness  Blotches  Spots 

Sulpholine  is  prepared  by  the  great  Skin  Specialists,  J.  Pepper 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  6,  Bedford  Laboratories,  Londou,  S.E.  1,  and  is  sold  in 
bottles  at  1/3  and  3/-.  It  can  be  obtained  direct  from  them  by 
post,  or  from  any  Chemist's  and  Stores  throughout  the  world. 


j  FREE 


Post 
Free 


oately. 


DRINK  HABIT 

ISECRETLY  CURED) 


SAFELY! 


SURUY 


RESCUE  YOUR  FRIENDS  from  the  drink 

craving.     You  can  easily  do,  so  without  their 

knowledge— secretly,  speedily,  and  harmlessly, 

with  permanent  result,  at  trifling  cost.    Ample 

Proofs  and  FREE  TRIAL  of  Fully-guaranteed 

Treatment  sent  privately,  POST.  FREE- 

Correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

THE   VENN'S  COMPANY. 

its  crip.  1,  Station  Road,  Brixton  (S.Y.),  London. 
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fuj:xite 

SIMPLIFIES 

f/SOLDERINQ^ 


If  it's  metal,  you  can  mend  it 
yourself  with  FLUXITE  when 
it  leaks,  cracks,  or  breaks.  Next 
time  a  pipe  bursts,  for  instance, 
even  if  it's  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  or  during  the  week-end, 
don't  worry  over  the  placid  ways 
of  plumbers — no  need  to  wait 
for  the  plumber,  no  need  to  pay 
outrageous  repair  bills,  if  you 
keep  FLUXITE  by  you. 
Simple,  inexpensive,  no  delays 
nor  mess ;  anyone  can  do  all 
sorts  of  everyday  repair  jobs, 
saving  time  and  money,  with 
FLUXITE.  Mechanics  say 
they  must  have  FLUXITE  ;  it 

SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 

Of  all   Ironmongers,  in  tins, 

8d„   1/4,   and   2/8. 
BUY    A    TIN    TO-DAY. 


FLUXITE,  Ltd.,  201,  Bevington  Street,  Bermondsey,  England. 


From  War 
to    Peace. 

The  Allies  having  proved  the 
value  of  the  puttee  in  the  strenuous 
work  of  war,  FOX  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
are  now  adapting  it  for  golfing, 
motoring,  shooting,  walking,  riding 
and  cycling. 


(Fox'8 
Improved 
Puttees) 


*  Non-Fray  Spiral." 


SMBHIliil 


Regulation  Heavy  Weight 
Extra  Fine  Light  Weight 
Extra  Fine  Light  Shade 

I  Caution. 

:  See  that  the  name  'FOX'  is  on 

1    the    metal    discs     (right    and    left) 


|    attached    to  every  genuine   pair   of 
}    FOX'S  New  Non-Fray  Spiral  Puttees. 

Patentees  &  Sole  Manufacturers : 

FOX  BROS.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Depi.Q  )  Wellington,  Somerset. 

Agents  jor  United  States :  The  Manley  &  Johnson  Corporation 
260  West  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
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With  the  approach  of  colder 
weather  the  question  of  Suitable 
underclothing  arises  in  the  mind 
of  every  Mother.  It  is  a  difficulty, 
however,  which  is  easily  overcome 
by  Chilprufe  for  Children. 


CHILPRUFE 

I/Bp  children) 


This  excellent  range  of  undergar- 
ments, made  entirely  from  PURE 
WOOL,  embraces  every  require- 
ment of  the  whole  family  from  the 
tiniest  tot  upwards. 
Apart  from  its  protective  and 
wearing  qualities  there  is  a  softness 
and  cosiness  about  Chilprufe  which 
is  unusual  in  woollen  garments. 
We  are  producing  more  Chilprufe 
than  ever,  but  supplies  are  short  of 
the  demand,  and  we  have  some- 
times to  ask  the  indulgence  of  our 
customers  should  they  find  some 
of  the  shops  temporarily  short  of 
Chilprufe.  * 

Of  all  Drapers   and  '■■  Outfitters,   or 
address  of  tit  arest  shop  on  application. 


WHOLESALE  ONLY: 

The  CHILPRUFE  MNFG.  Co., 

(John  A.  Bolton,  ProptrJ, 

LEICESTER. 


HARBUTTS 

PLASTICINE 


FOR 


HOME    MODELLING. 


EVER  NEW.        EVER   FASCINATING. 


Can    be    obtained    from    any 
Stores,  Toy  and  Fancy  Dealers. 


Quin-^uenna  ueed  as  a  shampoo  will  make  your  hair 
astonishingly  thick,  lustrous,  and  wavy.  It  clean: 
the  hair  thoroughly,  and  keeps  the  scalp 
in  good  condition  and  free  from  s^urf, 
dandruff,  etc.  Positively  stops  hair  falling 
out.  Feeds,  nourishes,  and  strengthens  ' 
the    roots,    thus    inducing    a    thick. 

luxuriant     growth.      Beautifies    and 
restores  to  grey,  dull,  or  faded  hair  all 

t  he  radiance  of  youthful  charm. 

You  never  catch  cold  or  suffer  from 

headaches  if  you  use  Quin  Quenna 

Quin  Quenna  in  packets  (each  packet1 

containing  sufficient  for  2  shampoos), 
.2  for  1/-, B  packets  2/9, 12 packets,  5/-, 

all  chemists,  or  post  free  direct  from 

IWghton  Labs.,  Dispatch  Room  (18),  35,  Gray's 

I?i"  Road,  London. 


Quif^#^aina 


Q  U  I  NO  LO  X 
brushed  into  hair 
every  morning 
makes  it  pretty, 
wavy,  bright,  and 
abundant  all  day 
long.    ?/-  a  bottle. 


SHORT  MEN  AND 
m  WOMEN 

are  often  ignored  and  looked  down  upon.  Tall 
people  receive  favourable  consideration  and  atten- 
tion in  every  walk  of  life.  By  my  easy,  scientific, 
and  safe  method  you  can  grow  several  inches 
taller;  Many  people  have  added  1£  to  4  inches  to 
their  height  by  my  system.  White  at  once  for 
FREE  particulars,  mentioning  Windsor  Magazine. 
Address— Enquiry  Oept.,  51,  Church  Street, 
South  Shore,  Blackpool. 


TOWLE'S  VITALIQUE  TONIC 

The  best  Tonic  for  sufferers  from  ■    ■      ■ 

Anaemia,  Lassitude,  Palpitation,  Nervousness. 

This  Tonic  acts  as  a  Nourishing  Pood  to  the  Nervous 

System,  and  produces  a  fine  healthy  colour  to  the  skin. 

3/-  BOTTLE,  POSTAGE  4d.  EXTRA,  FROM 

E.   T,    TOWLE   6  CO.,    Ltd;, 

69,  Long  Row,  Nottingham.  Established  1826. 
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BIRD'S 
EGG    Substitute 
wins  the  Egg-and-spoon  race 

and  wins  easily,  both  in  time- 
saving    and    money  -  saving  ! 

Bird's  Egg  Substitute  imparts  the  richness,  flavor 
and  appearance  of  new-laid  eggs  to  all  kinds  of 
cakes,  buns  and  puddings.  It  goes  "one  better"  in 
producing  finer  food  from  the  same  ingredients. 

With  a  tin  of  this  golden  powder  you  can  ever 
so  easily  banish  dullness  from  the  dinner  table.  A 
delicious  Bird's  Egg  Substitute  pudding  will  do  it ! 

And  why  not  make  Tea-time  into  l  *  Happy-time '  *  again  with  delicious  cakes 
and  buns,  rich  and  good  like  those  from  the  best  confectioners,  by  using — 


.  Udircls 

C?g&  Substitute 


E.S.  65a 


In  Packets  and  Tins  with  excellent  and  reliable  recipes. 


can  have  Beautiful 
Eyebrows  and  Long 
Lashes  if   you  use 


EYEBROWLIN 


The 
Secret 

of 
Society   ^ 
Ladies'     ^ 
Beauty 

Why  not  follow  the  lead  of  Society  Beauties  and  use  this  marvellous 
preparation?    It  does  not  stain,  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  leaders  of  fashion.    A  few  applications  will  enable  you  to 
produce  that  dark  fascinating  appearance  admired  in  women. 
Send "  1/'.'  "P.O."  to-day ' •'  Send  at  once  to  Manageress, 

and  receive   a   supply  :     JEANBINET&  CO.  (Deoc.  W.M.) 
under  plain  cover.  34f   Strand,   London,   W.C.  2. 


DEAF? 


Test   the    NEW    1 2-tone 

DANJHILL  EARPHONE. 

It  gives  perfect  hearing.  If  you  are  deaf  or  partially  deaf  you 
may  now  enjoy  the  delights  of  perfect  hearing.  Evtry  instrument 
guaranteed,  and  each  case  fitted  by  a  specialist.  Long  trial  allowed 
without  obligation  to  purchase.  Write  tor  full  particulars  NOW,  before 
you  mislay  this  magazine.    Sent  FREE  by  return  of  post. 

D.  &  J.  HILL,  56,  Danjhill  House, 
267,  drays  Inn  Road,  Kings  Cross,  W.C.  1. 


Sapino/ 

*^  AN  EGG 


5HHMPD0 


Promotes  Hour  Secutfy 


Gives  radiant  life, 
growth,  -  thickness    and 
waviness  to  thin,  weak, 
lack-lustre  hair.     Eradi- 
cates scurf.     3d.  a  box  of 
CQ  Q  all  Chemists,  or  12  boxes 
fc"VJVJ  2/9      post      free,      from 
"Leigh tun  Labs.,  Box  18, 
35,     Gray's    Inn   Road, 
Loridcn,  W.C.  1. 


LOST    IN    THE    WASH 

through  linen  not  being  maiked  with  the  indelible 

.JOHN  BOND'S 
"CRYSTAL  PALACE" 
MARKING  INK 


Sold    by    all    Stationers, 

Chemists    and     Stores,    for 

use  with  or  without  heating 

(  (whichever  kind  is  preferred) 

6d.  and  18. 


YflQMUAJ^ 


Used  in  the  Royal  Households. 


LOST  IN  THE  WASH, 


TOBACCO  HABIT 

Conquered  in  3  Days 

I  offer  a  genuine  guaranteed  Remedy  for 

tobacco   or    snuff  habit.      It   is   mild,    pleasant, 
strengthening.    For  either  sex.    Overcome  that 
peculiar    nervousness   and     craving    for- 
cigarettes,  cigars,  pipes,  chewing  tobacco,  ' 
or  snuff.    It  is   unsafe  and   torturing   to 
attempt  to  rid  yourself  of  tobacco  or  snutij  habit  • 
by  suddenly  stopping  by  will  power;   don't  do  it. 
The  correct  method  is  to  eliminate  the  nico- 
tine poison   from  the  system,  strengthen  the 
weakened,  irritated  membranes  and  nerves,  and 
genuinely  overcome  the  craving.    You  can   give 
up  tobacco  and   enjoy  yourself  a  thousand  times 
better,  while  feeling  always  in  robust  health.    My         o-r«D 
book  tells  about  the  wonderful  three  days'         2iii«7im*% 
method.    Legions  of  Testimonials.     Inexpensive,         RUINING 
reliable.   Book  on  Tobacco  and  Snuff  Habit,         YOUR 
testimonials  and  all  particulars,  sent  in  plain  wrap-         LIFE 
pers  on  receipt  of  3d.  in  stamps.— Write  to-day  to  " 

EDW.  J.  WOODS,  Ltd;,  10,  Norfolk  St.  (437  TB.E.),  London,  W.C.  2. 
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ff  ALLOA  ^ 

fKNITTING 
WOOLS 

are  the  best  wools  for  all  knitting 
purposes.  They  are  reliable  in 
wash  and  durable  in  wear,  and 
so  soft  and  pliable  that  with 
them  knitting  becomes  an  easy 
task.  The  elasticity  of  Paton's 
Alloa  Wools  results  in  shapely 
and  becoming  garments. 

Booklet,   with   directions  for  Ladies' 
Jumpers,  on  7'eceipt  of  \\d.  in  stamps. 


PATON'S 

Alloa,  Scotland. 

London  : 

192,  Aldersgate  Street 

E.C.i. 


Manchester  : 
10,  Newton  Street. 


fs? 


Cx/    ^aspm 


have  the  true  '  'quality" 
stamp  —  they  are  so 
well  made  and  beauti- 

CircflfllvlAM  fullyfinished  that  theY 
^uapuiuu  a  never    fail    to   please. 

Made  of  fresh,  strong  elastics,  full  of  vitality,     . 
■with  neat,  rustless  white  metal  fittings,  and  a  soft 
yet  firm  grip  that  will  not  tear  the  finest  hose. 

j  Ask  your  Draper,  therefore,  for  "  Sphere,"  and 

fit  them  to  your  new  Corsets.      They  will  sit 
fe  better  and  wear  better. 

P   Sphere  Suspender  Co.,  Leicester. 

Sphere  Garters  quality  for  Men  are  supplied  in  neat 
and  attractive  designs. 


B" 


"Our  Susan" 

■The  Better  Mop' 
Works  Both  Ways. 

Cannot  Scratch     S^v 
your    Floor,      ^ci 

Has  an  indestructible  handle   screw.      Mop 
cannot  fall  off  the  frame.     The  most  wonder- 
ful labour  saver. 
7/6  each  of  Ironmongers,  Stores,  &c,  or  post 
free  from  Manufacturers, 
HOMEWARE    MFG.    CO.   (Dept.  6), 
ALBION  ST.,  KING'S  CROSS.  LONDON,  N.I. 


PERFECT      HAIR     HEALTH 

is  obtainable  only  by  using 

RAYMET     HENNA  agu,N1NE 

■"•ess*  SHAMPOOS 

Strengthen  the  hair,  make  it  grow,  and  give  life  and 
beauty  to  even  the  dullest  hair. 

All  Chemists  and  Stores.     3d.  each,  7  for  1/6. 


COUGHS     &    COLDS 

feronchitis.  Asthma,  Influenza,  Catarrh  and  Hay 
Fever  instantly  relieved  and  rapidly   cured  by 


Sold  all  over  the  world  at  1/3,  3/-,  5/-  and  11/6 
«    by  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  or  post  free  direct  from 

LEATH  V  ROSS,  295,  High  Road,  Brondesbury, 
LONDON,  N.W.  6. 


_        SHARPENS 
^GILLETTE 

Acrro-yr — 

IrALL 
^  _  ORDINAL 

SHARPEN  ERM 

The  Famous  Metal  Compound* 

Chemically  Preserves  Your  Razor.    ^ 
Indispensable    for     Your    Strop.    £, 
Contains    No    Grit   or   Emery,     vj 
Quickly  Sharpens  all  sorts  of 
Razors.      Revives  Doll  Safety 
Blades. 
PRICE  ONE    SHILLING 

Of    all    Stores, 

Cutlers,  4c,  or 
CLEMAK     SAFETY 

RAZOR     CO. 
56,  Kingsway.  W.C. 


MO  GRINDING-  NO  SETTING 
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Food  Value 

Food  to-day  is  so 
expensive  that  you 
should  buy  the  food 
which  affords  greatest 
nourishment  and 
health  -  building 
energy.  A  staple  food 
such  as  bread  merits 
careful  consideration 
in  this  respect. 


H6VIS 

(TRADE  MARK) 


bread  contains  more 
nourishment  (valuable 
natural  protein)  than 
any  other  bread-and  it 
is  the  most  digestible. 


YOUR  BAKER  BAKES  IT. 


A  t  a  loss  for  words. 


A  Book  which  all   Ambitious 
People     should     Read. 

THE  ART  OF 
SELF-EXPRESSION 

HTHIS  extraordinary  little  book  reveals  the  fact  that  suc- 
*■  cess  comes  to  those  who  cultivate  and  use  certain 
abilities.  The  secret  is  so  simple  that  the  majority  of  people 
overlook  it.  After  reading  "  The  Art  of  Self-Expression  " 
those  who  have  regarded  success  as  due  to  some  mysterious 
inborn  qualities  "will  view  their  own  possibilities  of  achieve- 
ment in  a  different  light. 

The  power  to  achieve  is  in  us  all,  but  in  many  it  is  more 
or  less  dormant.  "  The  Art  of  Self- Expression  "  shows 
how  to  make  this  power  effective  in  the  most  telling  way. 
It  teaches  how  to  gain  and  maintain  a  success-forcing 
mental  attitude,  how  to  think,  plan,  and  give  effective 
expression  to  thought  in  words. 

This  little  book  opens  the  eyes  of  understanding  of  every 
reader.  It  reveals  the  secret  of  success— men  and  women 
like  Mr.  Lloyd  George  (who  rose  from  a  humble  Welsh 
cottage  home  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  the  British  Empire), 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  H.  G.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Smillie,  Mr.  Clynes,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Pankhurst— to 
mention  only  a  few  typical  examples  of  self-promotion 
through  knowledge  and  practice  of  "  The  Art  of  Self- 
Expression." 

Many  are  held  back  from  promotion  and  increased  in- 
come by  lack  of  the  knowledge  that  readers  of  "  The  Art  of 
Self-Expression  "  can  learn  quite  easily  and  quickly. 

Everyone  can  add  largelyto  his  or  her  personal  earnings 
by  studying  and  practising  "  The  Art  of  Self- Expression." 
Those  who  would  like  to  do  so  can  leurn  by  post.  The 
School  of  Self-Expression,  with  its  staff  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  tutors,  offers  a  course  of  correspondence  instruc- 
tion at  moderate  cost,  and  guarantees  the  highest  satisfaction 
with  the  results  of  this  instruction. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "  The  Art  of  Self-Expression  "  to : 
The  School  of  Self-Expression,  Secretary  C,  57,  Berners 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


Real  HARRIS,  LEWIS,  and 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

DIRECT   FROM    THE    MAKERS. 

Lightweights  for  Ladies  and  Medium  for  Gents. 

Patterns  and  Prices  on  application. 

S.  A.  NEWALL  &  SONS  (Dept.  W .),  Stomoway,  Scotland. 

State  shade  desired  and  whether  for  Gents'  or  Ladies'  Wear. 


Get 
Invited ! 


. -T^rt**\  PARTICULARS 

"WRKJHT  HlGGW&lSENTo„RECE,pT 

VvSTEM     »f      ,..      OF    PO&TCABD 

IcMANO  LESS^ncE Uho« 
1  -  COWE^HDf^l  H  o  vv 


POST  CARD 
SHOWING  YOO 
A\AV 
BECOME   A 
BR  ILLIANT 
IA  NIST 
RITE 
NC  E 


IF?  YOU  can  play 
ir  the  piano,  you 
~—  are  always 
"  good  company." 
You  are  invited  to 
jolly  social  gather- 
ings because  of  youi 
ability  to  accompany 
songs  or  give  piano- 
forte solos.  You  can 
quickly  learn  to  play  . 

—without  fatigue— without  trouble— by  the  «Vngnt- 
Higgins'  system  of  postal  tuition.  Results  are  swift— 
the  drudgery  of  learning  gives  place  to  pleasant,  rapid 
accomplishment— and  you  become  proficient  in  half 
the  time  required  by  other  methods.  Be  ready  to 
accept  those  invitations  this  winter  Send  for  Booklet 
"Training  versus  Teaching  "  now— it  is  frREE. 

Please  state  if  Rev,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  or  title  ;  also  if 
Beginner,  Elementary,  or  Moderate. 

R.  WRIGHT-HIGG1NS,  F.R.C.O.,   LMus.T.C.L, 
10,  Oak  House,  Parkhurst  Rd.,  London,  N.7. 
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Stop  using  Oil  Lamps! 

Adopt  Clear,  Portable  Acetylene  Gas 


>*>,<*  <»{&*?**, 


mm 


No.  1  size 
Pitted  complete, 
with  12-inch  Silk 
Shade .58/- 

No.  2  size. 
Fitted  complete, 
with  15-inch  Silk 
Shade 93/- 


No.  2  gives 
SOc.p.forVi 
hrs.;40c.p. 
for  lOhrs. ; 
or  30  c.p. 
for  12  hrs. 

No.  2  size 
lamp  and 
burn  er, 
without 
fittings, 
40/- 


3,  Dargue  Chambers, 


— t  he  nearest 
approach  to  Day- 
light that  Science 
has  yet  discovered. 

The  Dargue 

Patent 

Acetylene 

Table  Lamp 

is  self-contained,  easy  and  clean  to  ope- 
rate, absolutely  safe,  economical  in  use, 
and  of  handsome  design  in  solid  brass.  It 
gives  a  soft,  white  light  for  five  to  eight 
hours  (No.  1  size),  or  7*  to  12  hours  (No.  2 
size),  from  one  charge  (according  to  size  of 
burner  used),  and  solves  the  lighting  ques- 
tion for  Overseas,  Camps,  Farms.  Bunga- 
lows, Shooting  Boxes,  Golf  Club-houses, 
etc.,  situated  away  from  Town  Gas 
and  Electricity  supplies. 

Dargue  Acetylene  Lamp 
and  Burner  only,  without 
Fittings        25/- 

Other  fitting*  extra;  fitted  as  illus- 
trated, 58/-,  Ab.  1 ;  93/-,  Ao.  2. 
Money  refunded  if  dis- 
satisfied. Over  10,000  in  use. 
The  same  lamp  is  supplied  with 
special  fittings  for  Drawwg-Room, 
Hall,  Kitchen,  Bedroom  (Jorndpr, 
Parage,  Stable,  etc.,  and  withgim- 
bnls  for  Yachts,  all  of  which  are 
dwribed  and  illustrated  m  our 
FREE  BOOK  ON  LAMPS 
FOR  COUNTRY  LIGHTING 
Send  a  postcard  for  it  to-day. 

Dargue  Acetylene  Co.,  Ltd., 

Grey  St.,   Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eng. 


Children  | 

„   sleeP    .  .    H 

jj  serenely  fi 

"  through  the 

long 

Dark 

Nights 

-zui-b/L 

PRICE'S 

NJGHT  LIGHTS 


"BROOKLEY" 

Model  Aeroplanes 

IF  you  want  to  make  your  son  or  nephew 
an  acceptable  present,  give  him  one  of  our 
Model  Aeroplanes,  which  are  guaranteed  to  fly. 


PRICES: 

No.  1.  400  ft.  flier,  3/3  post  paid.    No.  3.  I,0( 


l  ft.  flier,  5/6  post  paid. 


Delivery  by  return.         Catalogue  4d. 


WARMLEY  AEROPLANE   CO., 

Brooklcy  Aircraft  Works,  WARMLEY,  BRISTOL. 


LUXURIANT  HAIR 

without  Tonics,  Drugs,  Shampoos,  or  Oils. 

A  simple  and  natural  method  that  will  cure  and  prevent 
dandruff,  baldness,  falling  hair,  and  all  other  hair 
and  scalp  troubles,   and    will   grow  luxuriant   hair   of 

normal  colour  and  fineness  without  the  use  of  tonics,  drugs, 
oils,  shampoos,  or  lotions.     Can  be  used  at  home  by  either  sex. 

RESULTS  GUARANTEED.    COMPLETE  COURSE,  7/6. 
8.  LTEF,  D.P„  N.D.,  Dept.  W  ,  Orchard  Leigh,  Chesham,  Bucks. 


^^^  «  mk  h  ^^  Achieve  success  on  the  stage  or  concert 
|^^a  ■  ^^H  ^^M  platform.  You  can  become  a  good  singer 
^^^  ■  ^m  ■^5  or  reciter  without  the  usual  monotonous 
^^A  ■  H^H  HIH  "practice"  drudgery,  and  in  one-third 
^^V  ■  H^H  MS  the  usual  time.  We  have  restored  lost 
^^  ■  ■  ^"  ^^^  and  faulty  voices,  developed  highly 
artistic  voices  where  apparently  no 
"voice "existed,  overcome  all  throat  complaints.  RESULTS  ARE 
CERTAIN.  Our  educational  discoveries  are  as  important  as  wireless 
telegraphy.  Postal,  class,  and  private  lessons.  Two  lessons  free.  Write 
us  explaining  your  own  case  fully,  or  call.  Address  precisely: 
W.  B.  LEADER.  Advance  Academy,  54,  Norfolk  Square, 
London,  W.  2.  (just  by  Paddington  Stations). 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S 

FICTION 

Crown  8vo.     Attractive  Book  Envelopes. 

6/-  net. 


THE  BLUE  CLOAK         Halliwell  Sutcliffe 

DIANA  FALLS  IN  LOVE     E.  M.  Albanesi 

WYNDHAM'S  PARTNER    Harold  Bindloss 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  HEART 

Ottwell  Binns 

THE  GREEN  RUST  Edgar  Wallaco 

A  WOMAN  OF  ACTION  Paul  Trent 

THE  HOTEL  X  Wm.  Le  Queux 

WITHOUT  THE  GATE     Silas  K.  Hocking 

THE  BOROUGHTREASURER  J.S.Fletcher 

THE  JESMOND  MYSTERY      Headon  Hill 

DORIS  MOORE  Guy  Thorne 

LUCILE  DARE  M.  Connor  Leighton 

THE  SOLITARY  HOUSE     E.  R.  Punshon 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.  4. 
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Seven  Minutes  from  Victoria  by  Elevated  Electric  Railway.    Book  to  Clapham  Koad. 

IS:  ARTISTIC   FURNITURE  rSS: 


ARTISTIC   FURNITURE 

Curtain    and    Loose   Cover   Specialists. 


Furnishing 
Fabrics 
of  Every 
Description 

at 
Lowest 
Quotations 


5  ft.  6  in.  Comfortable  Lounge.  Heavily  sprung  deep  seat  and 

back,  with  two  loose  cushions.    Covered  in  "  Dahlia  Queen  " 

Cretonne  as  illustration,    £16    lOs.    Od. 


Dining  Room 

AND 

Bedroom 
Suites 
of  the 
Finest 
Quality. 


LADY'S 
SEWING    CHAIR. 


CHAIR. 
£8    18s.    6d. 


♦•GRAFTON" 

Comfortably  Upholstered. 

LADY'S    SEWING    CHAIR, 

Of  exceptional  comfort. 
£8    10s.    Od. 

WILLIAM  SON 
&  COLE  Ltd. 
are  noted  for  the 
exceptional  value 
and  artistic  merit 
of  their  uphol- 
stered furniture. 

WRITE  for  ther 
¥T  book  "The 
Home  Bkautikil," 
devoted  entirely  to 
artistic  furnishing, 
giving  schemes  of 
decorated  and  fur- 
nished rooms  illus- 
trated in  colour.  Of 
the  greatest  interest 
to  those  contempla- 
ting the  furnishicg 
of  the  Home. 


DRINK  HABIT 


CONQUERED 


No  more  misery.    Get  rid  of  the 
drink  habit  in  3  days. 

After  being  a  heavy  drinker  for  years,  I 
was  saved  and  providentially  came  into 
possession  of  the  true  method  for  over- 
coming Inebriety.  The  drinker  who 
wants  to  stop  for  ever,  getting  rid  of 
the  awful  desire  for  alcohol,  can  easily  do 
so,  losing  no  time  and  enjoying  life  better 
than  ever  before.  Marvellous  success. 
Safe,  reliable,  medically  endorsed. 
Drinkers  Secretly  Saved. 

If  a  person  is  addicted  so  strongly  that 
he  has  lost  desire  to  be  rescued,  he  can  be  treated  secretly  i  will 
become  disgusted  with  odour  and  taste  of  liquor.  Legions  of  testi- 
monials verifying  genuineness  of  my  Method.  Joyous  news  for 
drinkers  and  for  wives,  mothers,  Ac,  contained  in  my  Book. 
Book  and  all  particulars  sent  in  plain  wrappers  FKEE,  to  anyone 
enclosing  3d.  in  stamps.    Write  to-day  to 

EDWARD    J.     WOODS,     LTD., 
10,  Norfolk   Street   (437  B.J.),  LONDON,  W.C.2. 


BUNIONS  CURED 


RUBBER  TOE  GLOVES 

[Pond's  Pattnt) 
for  BUNIONS,  INGROWING  TOE- 
NAILS,  and  OVERLAPPING  TOES, 

as  approved,  recommended,  and  worn 
by  Doctors  and  Nurses.  Gently 
corrects  and  gradually  restores  the 
Toe  to  its  normal  position  Fits 
either  foot,  and  can  be  worn  in 
any  easy-fitting  boot  or  shoe. 
Post  Q  /Q  Money  returned  if  not 
Free  0/  u  satisfied.  When  order- 
ing state  size  of  boot  tvorn, 
H.  W.  POND,  Patentee  A  Mnfr 
Castle  Meadow,  NORWICH. 
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ELECTRICITY 


99 


IS  THE 


POPULAR"     CURE 

It  is  splendid  to  wear  an  electric  battery  and  to  feel  during 
every  moment  that  you  go  about  your' daily  work  its  invigorating 
power  strengthening  and  filling  with  new  life  every  nerve  and 
fibre  of  the  body.  You  feel  no  discomfort  whatever.  The 
current  does  not  irritate  or  shock  in  the  least.  What  you  experi- 
ence is  simply  a  caressing,  grateful  glow  permeating  right  to  the 
nerve  centres  and  making  you  strong  and  well.  Applied  in  this 
manner  electricity  cures,  and  the  trouble  does  not  return. 

It  is  no  use  applying  electricity  in  any  other  way.  Ordinary 
batteries  made  for  commercial  purposes,  shocking  coils,  etc., 
only  irritate  the  nerves.  This  is  why  people  who  have  tried 
them  often  think  that  electricity  is  of  no  benefit  to  them.  But 
it  is  a  mistake.  With  a  properly  regulated  radiating  current 
the  very  weakest  people  can  bs  made  strong  and  healthy. 


A  CURE   FOR  ALL   WITHOUT    DRUGS. 


My  experience  has  proved  to  me  that  no  man,  woman  or  child 
is  too  weak  to  use  electricity.  Cases  of  such  weakness  simply 
require  a  longer  building-up  process  :  that  is  all.  But  the  result 
is  absolutely  certain,  and  think  how  pleasant,  stimulating  and 
enjoyable  it  is  to  be  cured  in  this  way  and  to  know  that  every 
minute  of  the  day  the  electricity  is  strengthening  you  both  in  body 
and  mind.  How  infinitely  more  sensible  than  the  mistakes  made 
by  so  many  who  come  to  me  for  advice  after  they  have  been  pour- 
ing expensive  medicines  and  all  sorts  of  mixtures  into  their  poor, 
disordered  stomachs  until  they  tell  me  that  they  cannot  leave  off 
the  habit.  Drug-taking  grows  on  one,  and  in  time  pollutes  the 
whole  system.     Then  why  not  stop  it  at  once  while  you  can  ? 

"DRUG-TAKING     POLLUTES      THE     WHOLE 


SYSTEM.    STOP   IT  WHILE  YOU  CAN!" 

Those  who  get  the  most  benefit  from  electricity  are  Rheumatic 
sufferers,  those  who  endure  the  pains  of  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  of 
Gout ;  those  who  are  miserable  because  of  weakened  stomachs, 
kidneys,  liver,  bowels,  or  bladder — and  those  whose  nerves 
have  gone  wrong,  so  that  they  feel  unable  to  bear  any  longer  the 
terrors  and  tortures  of  Neurasthenia,  Sleeplessness,  Neuralgia — 
and  even,  in  cases,  Epilepsy,  Neuritis,  or  Paralysis.  Therefore 
all  who  suffer  in  this  way  should  get  back  their  health  and 
strength  by  means  of  the  electric  cure. 
NERVES     RE-GALVANISEP     INTO     FRESH     LIFE. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  ailments  besides  these,  in 
all  of  which  the  electric  method  rapidly  and  permanently  cures. 
Such  handicaps  as  Blushing,  Nervous  Debility,  Mind  Wander- 
ing, Lack  of  Self-Confidence,  etc.,  though  not  actually  dangerous 
at  the  outset,  show  that  the  nerves  want  re-galvanising,  as  it 
were,  into  fresh  life  and  activity. 

Your  first  duty  to  yourself,  if  you  are  in  any  way  out  of  health, 
is  to  seek  advice  about  it.  Write  to  me,  describing  your 
trouble,  addressed  to  the  Superintendent,  The  PulvermaeheP 
Institute,  22,  Vulcan  House,  56,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  4,  and  I 
will  at  once  tell  you  exactly  how  the  electric  cure  would  be 
most  suitably  applied  to  your  own  case.  Remember,  I  am  only 
too  pleased  to  give  you  this  advice  free  of  charge,  and  there  is 
also  a  special  free  book,  describing  the  causes  of  weakness  and 
disease,  which  I  want  to  send  to  people  who  heed  its  counsel, 
Write  to-day.  Remember  that  your  life  and  happiness  may  be 
at  stake,  and  that  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  electric  cure 
just  as  easily  as  the  highest  in  the  land.  It  is  Nature's  gift  to 
mankind   and  meant  for  the  health  and  fitness  of  all. 


The    safest 
way  to  buy 

her    RING 
or  yours  is 

after        leisurely       selection       and       careful 
comparison   in   the  quietness  of  your   Home. 

THE  RING  BOOK,  which  we  will  send  to  you,  delineates 
122  Gem  Rings  in  all  their  natural  Sparkle,  Colours,  and 
Beauty.  You  can  select  from  it  as  surely  as  if  you  were 
choosing  from  the  actual  Rings.  Even  Colonials  and  men  on 
Active  Service  are  buying  by  this  safe  method. 
After  making  your  selection,  we  send  the  Ring  fully  insured  on 
a  fortnight's  unconditional  approval.  If,  within  14  days  of 
receipt,  you  wish  to  change  your  mind,  we  will  either  exchange 
the  Ring,  allowing  full  value  for  it,  or  you  can  return  it  and 
receive  ytiltr  money  back  in  full. 

If  you  decide  ^o  keep  the  Ring,  you  do  so  on  this  condition  :— 

\v        Whenever  you  wi»h  after  one  month, 

\    one  year,  ten  years,  or  twenty  years, 

we  will  re-purchase  your  Ring  at  1 0% 

less  than  the  price  you  have  paid  for  it. 

WRITE   NOW   FOR    "THE  RING   BOOK" 

describing  our  fair  methods  fully,  and   illustrating  Betrothal, 
Dress,  and  Men's  Rings,  priced  from  £5  : 5  :0  up  to  £325- 

The  NORTHERN  GOLDSMITHS  Co. 

No.  8,  GOLDSMITHS'  HALL, 

"  The  RING  SHOP  for  the  WORLD/' 

NEWCASTLE-upon-TYNE, 

ENGLAND  VTP) 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CCVS 

LITTLE 
WONDER  BOOKS 


Medium  i6mo.     (    2S>   net        Picture  Boards. 

The  LITTLE  WONDER  BOOKS  are  not  for 
big  boys  and  girls  at  all ;  they  are  tthe  little  ones' 
very  own.  Each  book  contains  about  THIRTY 
ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  COLOUR,  printed  on 
the  best  art  paper,  and  the  type  is  so  large  and 
clear  that  it  will  not  baffle  even  the  tiniest  toddler. 

BOBBY  BUN  AND  BUNTY 

THE  BROWNIES'  BIRTHDAY 

TIM  TUBBY  TOES 

MOTHER  GOOSE:   NURSERY    RHYMES 

TICK,  TACK  AND  TOCK 

BULLY  BOY 

ROBBIE  AND  DOBBIE 

BEN  BOS'UN 

BUBBLE  AND  SQUEAK 

THE  ANIMAL  ABC 

OLD  NOT-TOO-BRIGHT  &  LILYWHITE 

THE  GOBLIN  SCOUTS 

THE  MOTOR  BOY 

WILLIE  WINKIE 


WARD,    LOCK   &   CO.,   LTD.; 
Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.  4. 
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Men's   Stout     5/6 

„#    t  Light    4/6 

Ladies*  -     -      3/- 

per  set.     (Soles  and 

Heels.) 

The  Ladies  Sizes 
are  suitable  for 
Boys  and  Girls. 

Heels  sold  separately: 

Men's  Stout    -  2/- 
„#     Light   -  1/6 
Ladies*      -     -   1/- 
per  pair. 

FROM  ALL 
BOOTMAKERS 


PHILLIPS' 

PATENTS,    Ltd., 

142,  Old  Street, 

London,  E.C.  1. 


III!! 

#TT  Thin  rubber  plates,  with  raised  studs,  to 
^U  be  attached  on  top  of  ordinary  soles  and 
heels,     giving    complete     protection    from    wear. 

Phillips' 
'Military' 

SOLES  AND   HEELS 

make    one    pair    of     boots 
last     the     time     of     three. 

#TT  They  keep  feet  dry  in  wet  weather,  give  a 
^JJ  smooth,  pleasant  tread,  and  are  excellent  for 
general    wear    by    men,    women,    and    children. 


illlllHIII 


■i  III      I  -NESS     is  your  goal.    You  can  only  reach 
Mm  III      I  fymg         it  by   training   all    your  faculties. 

^P  1 1  I      I  Hi—      Body,  Nerves  and  Mind  are  inter- 

■  ^^  ■■  ■■  LIFE  dependent.  Training  only  one  part 
is  wasteful  and  dangerous.  Our 
Threefold  Fundamental  Course  ensures  Permanent  efficiency1— 
Superior  Physical  and  Mental  Capacity— Proficiency  in  Studies,  Arts, 
Crafts,  Professions,  Business,  Sports,  in  one-third  the  usual  time: 
Dexterity  and  Skill;  "nerve";  great  benefits  to  the  Old.  Postal, 
Class,  Private  Lessons.  Write  us,  explain  your  own  case  fully.  Treatise, 
"  Eutrophy  of  Body,  Nerves  and  Mind."  free.  Address  precisely : 
W.  L.  R.  Director,  Eutrophy,  102,  Myddleton  Road, 
Bowes  Park,  London,  N.  22. 


m^^Xmm&MW^i&M 


Advertising  is  a   lucrative  calling  and  a 

profession  easy  to  enter. 
Start  now.       Send  for  Prospectus  to-day. 

The  most  complet  e  British  course  of  individual  instruction. 

BRITISH    SCHOOL    OF   ADVERTISING. 

Lept.2,  51,  New  Oxford  St.,  London,  W.C.  1 


Wear 


Health 


Gold 
Medal 


SENT  FOR  i 


■  (See  Coupon  : 
I       below)       3 


The  full  price  of  the  Ambron  Corset  is  only  8/11,  but  all  Z  ask 
is  that  you  send  me  a  Deposit  of  1/-  and  by  return  of  post  I  will 
send  you  a  pair  of  Ambron  Corsets  on  approval.  Perfect  comfort, 
figure  correctness,  ideal  support*  and  grace  of  line  are  their 
outstanding  merits. 


TO  every  woman  who  is  not  satisfied  with  her  figure  and  desires  to 
look  her  real  best  at  all  times,  I  say  with  confidence,  that  the 
Ambron  Gold  Medal  Health  Corset  will  improve  your  figure  and 
improve  it  permanently,  and  will  benefit  your  Health  at  the  same  time.  ^ 
You  will  at  all  times  look  and  feel  your  best,  and  will  have  the  additional  ,^ 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  figure  is  being  developed  on  scientifically  ' 
correct,  hygienic  and  natural  lines.  Your  form  will  be  moulded  on  Nature's 
plan — a  plan  that  will  never  go  out  of  fashion,  because  a  graceful,  well- 
proportioned  figure  is  the  basis  of  all  true  grace  and  beauty  in  woman.    I 

Fill  in  the  details  required  on  Coupon  below,  enclose  P.  O.  for  1/-  crossed 
thus  //,  and  commence  at  once  a  New  Wav  of  Health  and  Beauty  of  Figure. 
HOW    TO    ORDER. 


Coup 


Simply  write  your  full  name  and  address  on  a  piece  of  paper,  fill  in 
lQ¥l        corset  measurements,  cut  out  and  pin  coupon  to  the  paper,  and 
post  to  me  at  once. 


Please  send  me  an  Ambron  Corset  on  approval,  size  as  follows  :— 

Size  of  Waist Bust Hips 

Also  full  printed  particulars.  I  enclose  1/-,  together  with  3d.  to  cover  part  postage,  and  if 
I  do  not  immediately  return  Corset,  I  will  pay  you  the  balance  of  7/11.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  return  Corset,  you  are  to  refund  deposit  at  once. 

Windsor  Magazine,  November  '19,  No.  176. 


Address  your  Order  to— 

AMBROSE  WILSON,  Ltd.,  176,  Allen  House,  70,  Vauxball  Bridge  Rd„  LONDON,  S.W.I. 
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LATEST 
ALB UN    BRAND 
ASTOUNDING    THE 


A  BOON  TO  MANKIND. 

Onemonth's  trialto  convinceyou 
that  it  is  the  only  Safety  Razor 
in  the  world  that  will  shave  you 
perfectly  or  money  refunded. 
The  President  of  the  French  Red 
Cross,  London,  says  in  an  un- 
solicited testimonial :  "  I  send  you 
these  letters  from  hundreds  we  are 
constantly  receiving  from  soldiers 
in  France,  expressing  their  appre- 
ciation of  your  wonderful  Safety 
Razor." 

Sold  everywhere,  or  from— 

THE  RAPID  STEELCO.,  Ltd. 

MOUNT    PLEASANT, 
.  LIVERPOOL 


=-<»= 


^/ook/orjl/SuiJ 


KEEPING 
FRESH  AND 
SWEET 

at  dances,  etc.,  is 
not  always  an  easy 
matter,  but  it  is  quite 
simple  with  the  aid  of 
DULC-O-DO  toilet 
water.  With  three 
applications  a  week, 
dress  shields  .  need 
never  be  worn,  and 
that  humiliating 

odour  of  perspiration 
will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Try  it  wher- 
ever perspiration  is 
annoying;  it  preserves 
your  garments  by 
keeping  them  dry  and 
swpet.  Doesn't  stop  perspiration — simply  controls 
excess.  Approved  by  medical  profession.  Price  2/6 
at  Boots  and  all  good  chemists,  or  post  free  with 
book  of  Beauty  Secrets. — Scott's  Chemical  Co.> 
Box  3,  47,  Huddlestone  Road,  London,  N.  W.  2. 


UNWANTED  HAIR  is  annoying 
and  disfiguring,  but  it  can  be  removed 
instantly  with  VENA  DEPILA- 
TORY. Better  than  anything  else 
because  it  weakens  further  growth 
and  it  has  no  unpleasant  odour,  4/-. 


Dulc-O-60 

Correct*   un*er-*rr»  pcrcpiration 


WARD,  LOCK    &  CO.'S 

WONDER   BOOK  Is 

Crown  ^to.    Picture  Boards.    264  pages.    300  Illustrations.     12  Coloured  Plates. 

A  Picture  Annual  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Fifteenth  year  of  issue.  From  the 
first  issue  the  constant  aim  of  this  favourite  Annual  has  been  to  present 
for  the  delight  and  entertainment  of  the  little  ones  THE  BEST,  AND 
ONLY  THE  BEST,  in  picture,  verse  and  story. 

WARD,  LOCK   &   CO.,  LTD.,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.  4. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

Removed  by  a  painless  method.    Explanatory  Booklet  sent  Free. 

Beauty  of  face  is  often  disfigured  by  hairy  growths,  and  how  to  remove  these 
has  caused  much  anxiety  to  ladies  who  study  their  personal  appearance.  Some 
have  tried  the  painful  process  of  Electrolysis,  which  leaves  the  skin  perforated,  and 
often  these  small  holes  become  clogged,  and  hence  other  blemishes  arise,  such  as 
Blackheads,  Pimples,  &c.  There  is  also  the  dangerous  depilatory  which  only  burns 
off  the  hair,  and  often  burns  the  skin.  But  at  last  science  has  devised  a  method 
which  entirely  supersedes  the  antiquated  harmful  methods. 

Every  lady  suffering  from  hairy  growths  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  these  can  be 
removed  for  ever  by  a  new  method  which  cannot  possibly  harm  the  most  delicate  skin. 
It  is  so  sure  that  it  is  just  a  matter  of  days  and  the  hair  is  gone  for  ever,  leaving  a 
beautiful  clear  skin.  There  is  no  expensive  treatment  or  appliances  to  buy.  You  will 
not  be  put  to  any  inconvenience.  All  you  have  to  do  can  be  clone  in  the  privacy  of  your 
own  apartments.  This  new  method  is  worthy  of  your  interest.  We  specially  want 
those  sufferers  who  have  tried  other  methods  to  write,  as,  unless  we  can  prove  that 
we  can  do  all  that  we  claim,  we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  up  this  treatment. 

HOW  TO   OBTAIN  INFORMATION   OF  THIS  NEW  METHOD. 

Just  send  your  name  and  address,  with  a  stamp  for  postage,  to  The  Capillus  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  324,  Century  House,  205,  Regent  Street,  London, W.l.  You  will  receive  a 
full  description  of  this  simple  and  remarkable  method,  which  will  enable  you  to  remove 
all  superfluous  hair  at  home  at  a  very  slight  expense.  The  description  is  posted  to 
you  Free  in  a  perfectly  plain  and  sealed  package,  and  you  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  writing.  You  will  be  delighted  to  learn  how  easily  and  surely  superfluous  hair 
can  be  painlessly  removed.    Why  not  write  to-day? 
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TTHE    PATENT  /0m  a 

.  reasure  Cot 


Snug,  Hygienic,  Poi  table. 
Complete  protection  from 
Draughts  and  Glaring  Light. 
Folds  up.  Easily  washed, 
:     :    All  British  Made 


mi- 


Price  «£||I     carr. 
from  mJXM lipoid. 


Sent  on  7  days' 
approval  per 
parcel      post. 

Complete  layettes 
in  the  most 
fashionable  and 
daintiest  styles  at 
very  moderate 
prices. 


The  .  . 

Treasure 
Playground 


A  2  ft.  high  wooden 
railed  enclosure,  made 
in  sections.  Folds  flat. 
Allows  Jiaby  freedom 
to  crawl  and  play. 

Price 

{six 

>  ections) 

Carriage  paid. 
Sent  on  7   days'  appro. 


34/6 


Illustrated  catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

TREASURE  COT  CO.,  LTD.  (Dept.  K2), 

124,  VICTORIA  ST.,   LONDON,  S.W.I. 
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Your    Baby's 
Welfare. 

Your  dearest  wish  is  for  Baby  to  be 
well  and  happy.  Then  you  must  pay 
particular  attention  to  his  food,  for 
his  welfare  depends  as  much  on  that 
as  on  anything.  The  'Allenburys' 
Foods  are  practically  identical  with 
mother's  milk— Baby's  natural  food. 
Baby  could  have  nothing  purer  or 
^§  safer  than 

I     Foods 

CD 

■g  Make  Baby   Happy  and  Strong. 

||       MILK  FOOD  No.  1    -    From  birth  to  3  months 

t§       MILK  FOOD  No.  2    -    From  3  to  6  months 

HI       MALTED  FOOD  No.  3    From  6  months  upwards 

fT]  Obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

ALLEN  8  H ANBURYS  Ltd.,  London 
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Trade 


You  Save  Money 

in  Home  Baking,  by  using  the  famous 
British-made  raising  agent, 

BORWICK'S 

BAKING  POWDER 

the  quality  of  which  makes  a  little  go 
such  a  long  way. 

One  teaspoonful  is  equal  in  effect   to   two  tea- 
spoonfuls  (f  most  other  raising  agents. 
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"Of  many  a  child  it  makes  a  queen." 


"  The  physical  well-being  of  young  children  responds  readily  to  a  course  of  Fry's  Cocoa ; 

they    like   it   because    of    its    alluring    flavour  ;    it    is   easily   digested   and   particularly 

adapted  to  their  requirements." 


A     LIQUID    FOOD     WITH     SOLID    VALUE. 
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"The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall*, 
The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silvered  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby.1 

THE  love  story  of  Amy  Robsart 
*  holds  a  wealth  of  both 
romance  and  tragedy.  Beauti- 
ful indeed  was  she — very  lovely 
in  the  first  happiness  of  her 
romantic  secret  marriage  ;  still 
lovely,  but  "like  a  broken  lily," 
when  her  happiness  and  even 
her  life  were  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  her  husband  and  the 
deceit  of  the  treacherous  Varney. 

Beauty  is  always  enhanced  by  sparkling 
and  pearly  white  teeth.  The  regular  use 
of  Royal  Vinolia  Tooth  Paste  keeps  the 
teeth  sound  and  glisteningly  white.  This 
antiseptic  dentifrice  also  renders  the 
mouth  pure  and  sweet ;  it  is  delightfully 
refreshing  and  invigorating. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  dentifrice  in  powder 
form,  Royal  Vinolia  Tooth  Powder  will 
be  found  equally  delightful.   Tins,  9d.  &  1/3. 


*Jnfmy  2?ol>sar£ 


"  The  milk-white -pearls  of  the  necklace  which 
she  wore,  the  same  which  she  had  just  received 
as  a  true-love  token  from  her  husband,  were 
excelled  in  purity  by  her  teeth  and  by  the 
colour  of  her  skin." 

jftenifwortli  —  Sir  h&t/ter  Sco& 
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There  is  nothing  like  Glycola 

for  improving  a  woman's  skin.     Glycola    is  a  preparation  of  exclusive 
character,  and  is  rapid,  yet  permanent  in  its  results. 

It  builds  up  the  relaxed  muscles  of  the  face,  hands  and  neck.  It  beautifies, 
purines,  and  softens  the  most  sallow  complexion,  leaving  it  fresh  and 
invigorated.  Ensures  a  Lovely  Complexion. 

Of  a?l  Chemists, 
8d.,  1/4,  and  3  - 

per  jar;  or  Post  free 
from,  the  makers. 


OLA 


Sample  of  "  Glycola  "  Cream,  for  two  idm  stamps ;  from 
CLARK'S   GLYCOLA   Co.,  Ltd.,  80,  Oak  Grove,  Cricklewood,  London,  N.W.2. 


"WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


DE  COURCY'S  TOOTH-NERVE  DE- 
STROYER.—Painless.  Most  easy  in 
application,  is.  4d.  DE  COURCY'S 
ENAMEL  FOR  STOPPING  TEETH, 
is.  Both  post  free.— Pond  &  Son, 
Dentists,  68,   Fleet  Street,  London. 


64-page  BOOK  ABOUT  HERBS  and 
how  to  use  them.  —  2rf.  —  Trininell 
the  Herbalist,  Richmond  Road,  Cardiff. 
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MEMORY,    CONCENTRATION, 
&     WILL-POWER    COURSE 

(4  easy  and  practical  lessons)  2/6. 
"  Pitman's  Journal  "  says  :  "  No 
batter  Course."  Particulars  free. — 
'the  St. Settef  Institute  (Dept.W.), 
Perth,  N.B. 


HASTINGS.-ALBANY    HOTEL.- 

First-class  Hotel.  Excellent  Cuisine. 
Finest  position,  on  Sea  Front.  Away 
from  Trams  and  Traffic. 


__ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS.-De- 

veloping  or  printing.  The  best  possible  got 
out  of  every  negative  and  every  print— 
every  time.  No  waiting.  Any  size,  is. 
for  12  exposures  ;  6d.  for  6.  Prints,  post- 
cards, and  Enlargements,  list  free. 
Cameras  bought  or  exchanged.  Martin, 
Photographer'sChemist.Southampton 

FITS  f-URED. — Proof  positive  supplied, 
post  free,  by  Trench's  Remedies,  Ltd. 
(Dept.  W),  South  Frederick  Street, 
Dublin.  Pamphlet  explains  simple 
home  treatment;  30  years' success. 

**  YOGA  :  ITS  LAWS  "  (on  card).  New 
source  of  mental  and  physical  virility, 
personal  attractiveness,  success,  &c. 
Send  is.  \d.  —  Talisman  Publishers, 
Harrogate. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  CHILBLAINS, 
RHEUMATISM  CURED.  Ointment  1/3 
—Gardner  &  Rendall,  Chiropodists,  85, 
Regent  St.,  London. 

RHEUMATISM,  ECZEMA,  PILES 
CURED.  Rheuto;ds.  Tablets,  1/3; 
( )intment,  1/3.  —  Stirk's  Rheutoids, 
Bingley. 

STAMMERIN G.— The  only  remedy. 
Highly  praised  by  English  Public, 
Schools.  Interviews,  Visits,  Corre- 
spondence. —  Address  the  well-known 
originator,  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Miall,  209, 
Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

FURS  RENOVATED  and  remodelled 
equal  to  new.— Finest  workmanship 
at  half  ordinary  charges.  Old  Furs  taken 
in  j  art  payment  for  new.  Wonderful 
results.  —  Fur  Renovating  Co.,  58, 
Cheapside,  London,  E.C.  2. 


••  ENGINEERING  BOOKS."  —  Great 
Success  !  Booklet  free.— Bentley  s  Pub- 
lishing Co.  (Dept.  W.),  Halifax. 

CORRECT  SPEECH  AND  GRAM- 
MATICAL WRITING  taught  by  post. 
Send  2d.  for  Booklet  186.— Broadbent  s 
College,  Burnley. 


PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS  desiring 
information  respecting  Schools  and  Col- 
leges at  Health  Resorts  in  Great  Britain 
are  invited  to  apply  to  "Scholastic. 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co's  Guides,  Warwick 
House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C.  No 
charge  is  made. 


HOTELS. 


LONDON. -IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

Russell       Square.         Table        d  Hote, 
Breakfast,  and  Attendance. 


BOURNEMOUTH-WIMBLEDON 

'  HALL.— Magnificent  situation  among 
the  Pines.  Fine  Lounge ;  Tennis  ; 
Billiards.  Own  farm  in  New  Forest. 
Terms  from  3  guineas.  -  Illustrated 
Tariff 


DEAL.-*'BEACHBROW"  PRIVATE 
HOTEL.— On  the  Parade.  Near  pier. 
30  rooms.  Several  European  languages 
spoken.  Inclusive  terms,  10/6  day; 
3  guineas  per  week.— Apply  Manageress. 


MARGATE,  CLIFTON VILLE.- 
NORTHDOWN  PARADE  HOTEL.- 

Good  class  Family  and  Commercial. 
Spacious  Lounge  and  Dining  Hall. 
'Phone  402.     E.  T,  Fasham,  Ltd. 


SANDOWN,  I.  W.~ SANDRINGHAM 
HOTEL  (Private),— Open  all  the  year. 
On  Esplanade.  Spacious  lounge,  dining 
and  drawing-rooms.  Terraced  gardens. 
Reduced  winter  terms. — Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Thomas. 


SANDOWN,  I.  W.  —  "SEAGROVE" 
PRIVATE  HOTEL  AND  BDG. 
ESTABLISHMENT.  — Centre  of  pro- 
menade. Covered  balcony  facing  sea. 
Terraced  lawn  and  garden.  Terms 
moderate.  Hotel  'bus  meets  trains. — 
H.  A.  Child,  Proprietor. 


SHANKLIN,  I.W.-CLIFTONHOUSE. 

— Situated  in  own  grounds  on  Cliff 
overlooking  Sandownand  Shanklin  Bay. 
Facing  Sea.  Close  to  Chine,  Pier  and 
Golf  Links.  Drawing,  Dining,  and 
Smoking  Rooms.  Excellent  Cuisine. 
Moderate  Terms.-— Mrs.  Clark,  Pro- 
prietress. 


SCARBOROUGH. -CAM  BRIDGE 
HOTEL. — Sheltered  position.  Near 
sea,  sands,  golf,  tennis.  Lift.  Garage. 
Moderate  tariff.  'Phone  222.  — Miss 
Taylor,  Manageress. 


E^STBollJRNIEr^HE  SALISBURY 
HOTEL. — Unrivalled  position  on  bta 
Front.  Large  Dining-Room  (separate 
tables^  All  Public  Rooms  and  majority 
of  Bedrooms  overlook  Sea.— Particulars 
from  Resident  Proprietor. 


MALTA  PACKET  6d.  55 stamps. 
Malta  (War),  Nigeria,  Transvaal, 
Mauritius,  Panama,  Caledonia.  Journal 
Free.  _  Brooks,  43,  Edmund  Street, 
Camberwell. 


FELIXSTOWE.-GRAND     HOTEL.- 

FacingSea.    South.    High-class  English 
Cuisine.     "A  most  comfortable  hotel. 
'Pb/ne      84.         Telegrams,      "Grand, 
.Felixstowe."     Resident  Proprietor. 


FRESHWATER,  I.W.--FRESH- 
WATER  BAY  HOTEL.— Beautifully 
situated  in  own  extensive  grounds; 
sunny,  sheltered,  secluded.  Golt ; 
Tennis;  Croquet.  Terms  moderate. 
Tariff  on  application. 


ST.  LEONARDS  -  ON  -  SEA.— THE 
ALEXANDRA  HOTEL.-The  leading 
Hotel.  Facing  Sea.  South.  100 
Apartments.  Suites  with  Private  Bath- 
dressing  •  Rooms.  Moderate  Tariff. 
Inclusive  Terms  if  desired.  'Phone  603 
Hastings.     Resident  Proprietress. 


VENTNOR,  I.W.-HOTEL  METRO- 
POLE.— Most  up-to-date  in  the  Island. 
Centre  of  Esplanade.  Unequalled 
Cuisine.  Handsome  Winter  Garden 
and  Ladies'  Lounge,  both  facing  Sea. 
New  Billiard  Room.  Moderate  Tariff.— 
W.  A.  Cox,  Resident  Proprietor. 


WEYMOUTH.-THE  ROYAL  HOTEL 
(Limited).— The  Leading  and  on  y 
Modern  Hotel  in  Weymouth.  Directly 
facing  Sea.  Electric  Light  throughout. 
Lift.  Bath  Rooms  on  each  Floor.  AH 
Public  Rooms,  Private  Sitting  Rooms, 
and  most  Bedrooms  face  the  Sea.  Large 
Garage.  Inspection  Pit.  Petrol. 
'Phone  262.     Tariff  sent  on  application. 
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Save  on  Meat  and  Eggs. 

"Atora"  Shredded  Beef  Suet  makes  a  Milk 
Pudding  far  creamier  and  nicer  than  does  an  egg, 
and,  alternated  with  all  kinds  of  Suet  Puddings, 
forms  the  most  nutritious  diet  known. 

"Atora"  makes  the  best  and  least  expensive 
foods  for  young  and  old,  and  grows  the  most 
sturdy  children. 

Shredded 

Atora  i 

Beef  Suet 

also  excels  for  tasty  dishe*  made  of  Cereals  and 
flour  substitutes. 

Cereal  fritters  should  be  fried  in  Block  "Atora." 

"Atora"  contains  no  indigestible  skin,  water  or  preserva- 
tives, and  keeps  for  weeks,  i J  lb.  goes  as  far  as  2  lbs.  raw  suet. 

Shredded  for  Puddings,  Pastry  and  Mincemeat. 
In  Blocks  for  Frying,  Cooking  and  Preserving. 
Sold  by  all  grocers  &  stores  in  lib.  and  Jib.  cartons. 

HUGON  &  CO.,  Ltd.  Op^nshaw MANCHESTER. 


WRIGHT'S 

Coal  Tar  Soap 


for  nearly  60  Years  has 
had  the  recommendation  of 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 
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Rowlands 

Macassar  ©il 

vish  to  Preserve  and  B 

HAIR 


is  AN  ABSOLUTE    NECESSITY  for  all  who  wish  to  Preserve   and   Beautify  their 


Avoid  doubtful  preparations  which 
contain  Lead,  Spirit, 

or  other  dangerous 
ingredients. 


It  is  guaranteed  free  from  any 

deleterious    ingredients,   and  as 

it  Penetrates  to  the  Roots 

it  will  replace  the  loss  of  the    Natural   Oil    in    the 

Hair,  the  want  of  which  causes  Baldness.     Ladies  and 

Children  should  always  use  it,  as  it  lays  the  foundation 

of  a  Luxuriant  Growth.     It  is  also  prepared  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  Fair  Hair.     Sold  in  3/6,  7/-,  10/6,  and 

21/-  bottles,  by  Stores,  Chemists,  Hairdressers,  and  Rowlands,  67,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

Great  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  spurious  imitations  of  Rowlands  Macassar  Oil  offered  to  the 
public  on  the  lure  of  being  cheap  :  at  no  time  could  these  cheap  imitations  be  composed  of  the  Refined,  Costly  and 
Stimulating  Ingredients  which  Rowlands  Macassar  Oil  contains  ;  but  now  that  all  these  materials 
cost  three  times  as  much  as  they  did  before  the  War,  it  is  more  impossible  than  ever  to  imitate  it  cheaply  and 
successfully.     Rowlands  Macassar  Oil  is  just  as  good  as  it  ever  was. 


A  Variety  of  Enjoyable  Dishes  * 


can  be  made  from  COLD  MEAT,  VEGETABLES, 
EGGS,    FISH,     CHEESE,    and    other    fare,    with 
"  the  help  of     ~ 


!. 


LEA  &  PERRINS' SAUCE 

The    Original    and    Genuine    Worcestershire. 


m0*0*m*0^m*wm0^ 


A  SKIN    LIKE    VELVET    to   the   touch— delightfully  soft   and   delicate   and   endowed   with   the   beau- 
hJarhkM   '         11>id      ▼  *-»      ▼        *     tiful    gjow  Qf   perfect   health  —  is   the  reward    of   every   woman   who  uses 

IBEETHAM'S       1 
a-rola 

the  famous  emollient  which  has  won  widespread  popularity,  even  amongst 
the  most  fastidious  society  women,  by  its  wonderful  efficacy  as  a  protective 
preparation  for  the  skin  and  complexion  even  under  the  most  trying  conditions 

of  weather  and  climate. 
La-rola  cleanses  and  purifies  the  skin,  and  ensures  that  youthful  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  that  give  every  woman  an  irresistible  charm. 

BoTTbES  1/3,   2/3,    AND  3/-,   OF  ALL   CHEMISTS   AND  STORES. 

If  your  complexion  be  too  pale,  try  "  LAROLA  ROSE  BLOOM."  It's  lovely  1/- 
M.  BEETHAM  &  SON,  CHELTENHAM,  ENGLAND. 
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YOU     CAN 
CONTROL 

YOUR 
MEMORY 

BY  THE 


ROTH    METHOD 


Don't  grope  around  in  the  dark  any  longer.  Control  your  memory  so  that 
you  can  recall  immediately  anything  you  wish  to  remember. 

You  will  be  able  to  remember  telephone  numbers,  addresses,  prices,  names 
of  people,  and,  if  you  are  interested  in  card  games,  you  can  permit  a  friend 
of  yours  to  call  over  thirty-two  cards  or  more  and  you  will  be  able  to  recall 
them  immediately  without  an  error.  Even  if  your  memory  is  good  you  can 
improve  it  tremendously  by  the  Roth  Method.  The  greatest  fault  of  business 
men  of  to-day  is  that  they  do  not  exercise  their  brain  in  the  right  way  ;  it  is 
just  as  necessary  to  control  your  memory  as  it  is  to  control  your  muscles. 
Surely  you  would  not  wish  your  brain  to  become  flabby  because  you  allowed 
your  memory  to  run  wild. 

The  Roth  Method  has  been  taken  up  by  over  150,000  men  and  women,  and 
all  these  people  are  satisfied  that  this  Course  will  do  all  that  we  claim.  We  have 
had  thousands  of  letters  congratulating  us  on  the  Roth  Method,  and  you  have 
an  opportunity  now  of  becoming  a  memory  expert,  as  we  are  offering  the 
Course  for  three  days'  free  examination,  so  that  you  can  satisfy  yourself  that 
what  we  claim  in  our  advertising  is  absolutely  true.  You  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  at  least  two  of  the  lessons  before  the  three  days  have  expired, 
and,  if  you  are  then  satisfied— and  we  know  you  will  be— send  us  30/-  for 
the  complete  Course.  If,  however,  you  are  the  exception  to  the  rule,  and  do 
not  think  that  the  Course  is  worth  the  money,  send  it  back  to  us  and  you 
will  owe  nothing.     Surely  you  cannot  have  a  fairer  offer. 

Send  a  postcard  now  to  the  Standard  Art  Book  Company,  National  Business 
and  Personal  Efficiency  (Dept.  R.  41),  59/60,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2, 
and  join  the   150,000  satisfied  memory  experts. 
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MDLLE. 

ALICE  DELYSIA 

The  famous  Parisienne  Artiste,  who  has 
won  the  hearts  of  all  English  theatre-goers, 
writes  us  from  the  London   Pavilion  : — 

"  I  have  been  comparing  your  necklace  with 
my  own  beautiful  Pearls,  and  really  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  are  the  real  and  which  are  yours. 
1  must  congratulate  you  upon  their  excellence. 

(Signed)  ALICE  DELYSIA." 
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M  ARE  WORN  BY  THE  LEADING  ARTISTES  AND  BY  LEADERS  OF  SOCIETY. 

§  BY  THOSE  WHO  OWN  REAL  PEARLS  AS  WELL  AS  THOSE  WHO  DO  NOT. 

I  OUR    UNIQUE    OFFER. 

jf  VOU    MAY    HAVE    GIRO    PEARLS    ON    APPROBATION    FOR    ONE    WEEK. 

§H  We  will  send  you  a  Necklet,  a  Ring,  or  any  Jewel  with  Ciro  Pearls  on  receipt  of  £1    :   1    :  O. 

H  Put  it  beside  any  real  Pearls  or  any  other  Artificial  Pearls,  and  if  it  is  not  equal  to  the  genuine,  or  superior  to  the  other 

==  Artificial  Pearls,  return  it  to  us.  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

=1  Our  provincial  customers  may  send  their  orders  by  the  Post,  and  will  receive  the  same  attention  as  if  they  called  upon  us  i>ersonally. 

§§  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  NO.  10  WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

g  Our  only  address  now  is  39,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  x  Gust  off  Piccadilly).    First  Floor  only. 

H  We  have  no  shop.                                (Tele. :  Gerr.  3077.)                               CIRO  PEARLS,  LTD.  (Dept.  10). 
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And  at  93,  QUEEN  STREET,  E.C.  4. 

HIRE,  BUY,   EXCHANGE,   REPAIR    AND    SELL 
ALL  MAKES   OF  TYPEWRITERS,  DUPLICATORS,  AND  OFFICE   FURNITURE. 

Write  for  Bargain  List  48.  Holborn  4810  (4  lines). 
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— and  the  shave.  Just  wonderful.  A  few 
quick  strokes  and  it's  done.  No  "pulling," 
no  "  scraping/'  and  no  soreness.  Skin  feels 
smooth  as  velvet  afterwards,  and  so  clean. 
Truly,  the  keen  self -adjusted  CLEMAK 
makes  shaving  a  veritable  delight,  besides 
saving  Time  and  Money. 


AFETY  BAZOR 


Ask  your  Dealer  to  show 
you  either  or  both  these 
CLEMAK  Outfits, 


COMBINATION  OUTFIT, 

15  f- 


comprising       Patent 

,  Automatic      Stropping 

Machine,    Superior 

Velvet  Hide  Strop  with 

CLEMAK     and     Seven     specially 

selected  Blades. 


STANDARD  SET, 

comprising     Wt   1  g% 
CLEMAK  Safety  /  /  t> 
Razor,  Stropping  •    ' 
Handle,      and 
Seven   Perfect   Blades. 


ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 


Clemak  Safety  Razor  Co.,  56,  Kingsway,  London. 
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Inebriety  and  Drug-taking  are 
diseases  which  can  be  Cured 

BY  THE  WELL-KNOWN  KEELEY  TREATMENT; 

This   treatment   has   been   in   constant   use  Patients  at  the  Keeley   Institute  are  under 

for    more    than    thirty    years,   and    is    recog-  no  restraint  or  restriction.     Whatever  drink  or 

msed   by   the    public   as    the    only   successful  drugs  are  necessary  are  unhesitatingly  supplied, 

method*  of    treating     Inebriety     and     Drug-  They  walk  in  and  out  at  will ;  many  carry  on 

taking.     It   is   not   a   cheap,  self-administered  their    daily   business     while    residing    at    the 

home   remedy,  but    is   given    only  by  doctors  Institute.     In  a  few  days  they  cease  to  ask  for 

who    have    made    a    special     study    of   the  stimulants  or  drugs ;  the  craving  is  eradicated 

d,isease.  and  the  will-power  built  up. 

The  cure  is  under  an  Honorary  Committee  of  well-known  public  men,  who 
have  made  fourteen  annual  reports ;  write,  call,  or  Telephone  for  last  report. 

Honorary  Committee:  The  Treatment   takes  4  weeks   for   alcohol,  5 

Lord    MONTAGU  of   BEAULIEU       to  6  weeks  for  drugs,  and  is  administered  only 

The    Hon.    H.    W.    FORSTER,    M.P.       5*  *J*C  Instil1ute»  or   by   special   arrangement  a 

•      '  doctor  can  be  sent  to   patient  s  own   home  or 

Rev.    R.    J.     CAMPBELL,    M.A.       to  travel  with  patient  while  giving  Treatment. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  Strictly  Confidential. 
The  Secretary  alone  sees  letters  and  receives  callers. 


THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE,  9,  West  Bolton  Gardens,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Telephone:  427  Western. 
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|  The     famous    Portable    Typewriter   with    all    the 

|  accomplishments   of  the  big  standard  machines  at 

|  HALF  THE  PRICE. 

|  The  Corona  is  the  most  efficient  piece  of  mechanism 

J  ever  assembled  in   the  form  of  a  writing   machine,    'c- 

II  and     easily     fulfils     all     typewriter     requirements.     * 

|      OVER   200,000   IN   DAILY   USE 

|  .  BY  EVERY  CLASS  OF  USER 

I  OFFICIAL  —  PROFESSIONAL  —  COMMERCIAL 

I  ^14-     14"    O   Complete  in  Attache  Case. 

J  Total  Weight  under  9  lbs. 

§j  Write  for  Booklet  No.  1 3 7,  or  call  and  have  it  demonsti  ated 
if  at  the  finest  typewriter  showrooms  in  Europe. 

|  THE  CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  LTD., 

1  Corona  House,  30,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l. 

J  'Phone  :  Gekrard  1566. 
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CAN  you  speak  Interestingly, 
Forcefully  and  Convincingly  ? 

Can  you  speak  Pleasingly  and 
Correctly  ? 

Can  you  speak  well  under  ordinary  or 
trying  conditions,  whether  in  business 
or  social  life  ?  And  do  you  know  just 
what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it  ? 

These  questions  become  all-important 
if  you  desire  to  express  yourself  well, 
whether  in  speech,  writing,  or  gesture. 

Correct  speech  increases  the  ability 
to  perform  better  work — it  has  made 
careers.  Correct  speech  enhances  one's 
social  attractions  —  people  are  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  an  interesting  and 
engaging  talker. 

Can  you  recall  any  splendid  oppor- 
tunities missed  through  your  inability 
to  find  just  the  right  words  to  say  at  the 
psychological  moment  ?  Do  you  re- 
member those  vexatious  "what  might 
have  beens "  that  would  have  beeq, 
avoided  had  you  been  able  to  express 
yourself  properly  ?  Perhaps  not,  perhaps 
yes  !  In  any  case,  we  feel  sure  you  are 
not  unwilling  to  interest  yourself  in  any 
project  that  will  greatly  increase  and 
improve  your  powers  of  speech. 

If  you  have  not  heard  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Law's  Course  of  Business  and  Social 
Talking  and  Public  Speaking,  entitled 
"  Mastery  of  Speech/'  we  strongly  urge 
you  to  study  the  following : 

This  splendid  Course  is  composed  of 
eight  lessons,  in  which  the  whole  secret 
of  effective  speaking  is  opened.  It  is 
written  in  an  extremely  simple  and 
interesting  style,  can  be  learned  in  your 
own  home  and  in  your  spare  time.  No 
hard,  grinding  study  is  necessary,  far 
from  it — you  get  interested  from  the  first 
page,  realise  its  simplicity,  and  study 
beepmes  a  pleasure. 


It  doesn't  take  long,  either ;  students 
have  written  appreciative  letters  in  which 
they  tell  us  the  secret  was  mastered  by 
them  in  one  evening.  What  they  have 
done,  you,  too,  can  accomplish  just  as 
easily. 

Here  is  a  brief  outline  of  what  Dr. 
Law's  Course  enables  you  to  master : 

The  art  of  correct  and  pleasing  speech. 

How  to  us*e  words  correctly. 

How  to  speak  well  under  all  ordinary 
or  trying  conditions. 

How  to  speak  in  business  and  private 
life,  and  in  public  places. 

How  to  find  material  for  talking  and 
speaking. 

Eaph  one  of  these  eight  lessons  is  worth 
a  small  fortune,  and  the  cost*  of  the 
whole  will  be  repaid  over  and  over  again. 

The  Standard  Art  Book  Co.,  Ltd.,  who 
publish  "  Mastery  of  Speech,"  place  such 
an  implicit  confidence  in  this  Course  that 
they  are  willing  to  send  it  to  you  for 
FREE  EXAMINATION.  The  reason 
prompting  this  generous  offer  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  sure  of  the  result  once 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in 
your  own  home  how  you  can  apply 
the  principles  of  effective  speech.  You 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  powerful 
advantages  this  Course  offers  you. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  write  a 
postcard,  and  the  complete  Course  will  be 
sent,  post  paid,  at  once.  If  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied,  send  it  back  within  three 
days  of  receipt,  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as 
pleased  as  are  the  thousands  of  other 
men  and  women  who  have  taken  the 
Course,  send  only  30^.  in  full  payment 
to  the  Standard  Art  Book  Co.,  Ltd., 
National  Business  and  Personal  Efficiency 
(Dept.  L24),  59-60,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C.  2. 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A   DARK   NIGHT. 
By  Eric    Chiiman. 

This  is  a  tale  about  my  friend  George,  who 
differs  from  ordinary  people  in  two  respects — 
his  love  of  sick-visiting  and  his  hatred  of  dogs. 
The  latter  peculiarity  dates  from  George's 
babyhood,  and  has  grown  with  the  years. 
George  has  been  known  to  make  long  detours 
homeward  merely  because  there  have  been 
sounds  of  canine  activity  along  his  direct 
route. 

Dog-loving  acquaintances  have  implied  that 
George  started  the  feud  by  hurling  his  feeding- 
bottle  at  the  family  mastiff.  George's  mother 
says  that  the  family  mastiff  bit  little  George 


George,  who  is  a  tactful  fellow,  took  the  hint 
and  went. 

"Good  night,  George,"  said  the  invalid's 
wife,  "  and  thanks  so  much  for  calling.  Very 
dark  and  dismal,  isn't  it  ?  Almost  a  shame  to 
turn  you  out." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  said  George.  "  I  shall 
enjoy  the  walk,  so  long  as  I  don't  meet  any  of 
those  canine  pests.     Good-bye." 

It  was  pitch  dark  in  the  street,  and  very  wet 
and  windy.  George  strove  against  the  wind 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  keep  up  his  umbrella.  Promptly 
his  hat  blew  off. 

George  felt  annoyed.     It   was  a   new  and 


A    COMPROMISE. 

Barber:    Would  you  like  a  town  crop  or  a  country  crop? 
Countryman  :   Gie  me  ane  twa  miles  oot. 


first.  I,  who  knew  both  little  George  and  the 
family  mastiff,  have  no  prejudices  on  either 
side.  The  dog  was  old  and  hungry,  George 
young — and  very  biteable. 

The  story  begins  with  a  visit  paid  by  the 
twenty-five-year-old  George  to  a  sick  friend. 
George  enjoyed  himself  very  much,  and  showed 
no  inclination  to  turn  out  into  the  dark  and 
windy  street.  About  ten  o'clock,  however,  his 
conversation  began  to  concern  itself  with 
worms  and  epitaphs.  He  mentioned  that 
there  were  not,  at  the  present  death-rate, 
enough  coffins  to  go  round.  His  friend  hinted 
that  it  was  time  for  an  invalid  to  go  to  sleep. 


expensive  hat,  and  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
the  darkness.  Moreover,  ths  rain  was  rapidly 
obliterating  the  parting  in  his  hair.  He  turned 
the  question  over  in  his  slow-working  brain, 
and  had  half  decided  to  walk  back  and  borrow 
a  cap  from  his  hostess,  when  he  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  his  runaway  headgear  lying  inert  on 
the  muddy  road. 

George  aimed  at  the  shadowy  object  with 
his  umbrella,  and  missed.  Correctness  of  aim 
is  not  one  of  George's  gifts.  I  have  never 
believed  that  George  really  succeeded  in  hitting 
the  family  mastiff  with  his  feeding-bottle, 
however  favourable  the  range  might  have  been. 
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The  LIVING  ANIMALS  of 
the  WORLD 

One  of  the  most  notable  things  in  regard  to  books 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  demand  for  Natural  History  books. 
People  are  just  beginning  to  realise  the 
immense  pleasure  which  is  open  to  all  who 
study  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

"THE  LIVING  ANIMALS  OF  THE  WORLD  " 
is  one  of  thegreat  books  of  the  world.  A  very  splendid 
feature  is  its  beautiful  Illustrations.  In  the  pages  of 
"THE  LIVING  ANIMALS  OF  THE  WORLD  " 
photography  is  used  on  a  scale  never  equalled  in  any 
previous  publication.  Without  straining  words,  it 
may  be  said  that  subjects  photographed  have  been 
obtained  from  every  part  of  the  World,  many  of  them 


FEAR 

from  the  most  distant  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
the  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia,  the  New  Zealand 
hills,  the  Indian  jungle,  the  South  African  veldt,  and 
the  rivers  of  Biitish  Columbia.  Photographs  of  the 
swimming  fish,  of  the  flying  bird,  and  of  the  leaping 
salmon,  are  reproduced  as  accurately  as  those  of  the 
large  carnivora  or  the  giant  ungulates.  In  accordance 
with  the  example  now  being  set  by  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  living  breeds  of  domesticated 
animals  also  find  a  place. 
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entirely  its  own  and  is 
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A    CASE    FOR    COMPARISON.  ^ 

He:  I  was  sorry  that  you  were  not  at  home  yester- 
day when  I  called. 

She:  Yes,  I  should  have  enjoyed  being  at  home 
even  more  than  where  I  was. 

He  :  Oh,  I  am  charmed  to  hear  you  say  so  !  Where 
were  you? 

She  :    At  the  dentist's. 

Undoubtedly  George  should  have  cut  the 
loss  of  his  new  hat,  and  stuck  to  his  half- 
formed  plan  of  borrowing  a  cap.  A  strain  of 
obstinacy  in  his  nature,  however,  prompted 
him  to  continue  the  chase,  and,  before  many 
seconds  had  passed,  George  was  capering  about 
in  the  muddy  road  like  harlequin  at  the 
pantomime.  He  used  that  unfortunate  um- 
brella as  a  bayonet,  a  sword,  a  lassoo,  and  a 
boomerang.  He  used  fearsome  language. 
But  by  no  force  of  tongue  or  weapon  was  the 
hat  to  be  cowed  into  surrender. 

At  last  George  grew  tired  of  exercise,  and 
stopped  for  breath.  Then,  deciding  to  tempt 
a  laughing  Providence  once  more,  he  hurled  at 
the  elusive  object  in  the  roadway  a  vicious  jab 
with  his  now  half-smashed  umbrella.  Once 
again  the  object  moved  away.  George  rushed 
after  it.     Then 

I  have  this  story  from  the  perfect  stranger, 
a  mountainous  person  with  whose  digestive 
organs  George's  head  came  into  contact  at  that 
moment.  In  other  words,  George  butted — an 
almost  inconceivable  action  in  one  so  distress- 
ingly proper.  It  happened  in  the  course  of 
George's  final  and  unsuccessful  rush.  The 
perfect  stranger  was  standing  on  the  pavement. 

George  raised  his  hand  to  where  his  hat 
should  have  been,  and  indicated  with  his 
umbrella  the  dark  object  lying  in  the  gutter. 

"  My  hat,  I  think,"  he  gasped. 

"  My  dog,  I  think,"  said  the  perfect  stranger. 

George  has  not  yet  conquered  his  dislike  for 
dogs.     But  he  wears  much  cheaper  hats. 


THE   ••  HANDY-WOMAN.  " 

are  being  held  to  teach  prospective  brides  to  mend 
broken  sash-cords  and  do  light  plumbing  jobs.) 

Oh,  Doris,  whom  I've  chosen  out 

From  all  the  other  lassies, 
Before  we  marry,  what  about 

Those  useful  plumbing  classes? 

Domestic  life,  from  what  I  hear, 

Is  full  of  little  crinkles; 
You'd  help  to  smooth  them  out,  my  dear, 

By  picking  up  some  wrinkles. 

Suppose  a  wretched  sash-line  broke, 

We  need  not  feel  excited  ;| 
You'd  treat  the  matter  as  a  joke 

And  quickly  get  it  righted. 

In  order  not  to  spoil  my  nap, 

You  'd  stop  the  doors  from  squeaking, 

And  put  a  washer  on  the  tap 
Whene'er  it  started  leaking. 

You'd  save  our,  pipes  from  that  dread  fate 
Oft  caused  by  frosts  benumbing 

Yes,  I  will  be  the  plumber's  mate, 
But  you  shall  do  the  plumbing. 

li.  II.  lloberts. 


Lady  (to  wounded  hero) :  And,  oh,  were  you 
wounded  by  the  Germans  ? 

Sarcastic  Hero  (weary  of  kind  inquiries) : 
Oh,  no,  mum.  It  was  like  this :  I  was  cleaning 
our  canary  cage  out,  and  the  little  blighter 
flew  at  ms  and  bit  me. 


— «ftfe«lrtMf 


THE    ALTERNATIVE. 

Cook  :  1  have  won  the  big  five  hundred  pound  prize 
in  the  competition ! 

Mistress:  Really?  Then  I  suppose  you  wish  to 
leave  me  ? 

Cook  :  Yes— er— unless  you  would  like  to  enter  my 
service. 
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LAYING  A  LAWN. 
By  James  Garland. 

In  the  mind  of  its  designer  "  The  Limes  " 
might  have  been  extremely  picturesque,  and 
he  certainly  did  full  justice  to  his  imagination 
when  preparing  the  drawing  that  so  completely 
won  the  fancy  of  my  artistic  wife.  This  drawing 
showed  a  very  ornate  residence  in  black  and 
white,  of  the  sixteenth — or  thereabout— century 
style,  standing  in  well-laid  and  spacious  grounds, 
and  bordered  by  a  very  rustic  fence.  I  bought 
the  place,  and  waited  in  patience  for  the  picture 
to  materialise  at  the  builder's  pleasure. 

The  house  itself  is  the  domain  of  my  female 
folk,  and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  all  I  think 
about  it.  But  the  "  grounds  "  come  under  my 
jurisdiction,  and  during  the  six  months  we  have 


could  spare  the  time  myself — it  wouldn't  take 
long — to  tidy  up  a  bit. 

Like  an  idiot,  I  allowed  the  builder  and  the 
wife  to  persuade  me  to  have  a  shot  at  making 
the  place  shipshape.  I  tried  to  get  casual 
labour  from  the  "opening-time"  queues,  but 
nobody  seemed  keen  on  the  work.  I  did 
persuade  one  old  stager,  with  a  watery  eye  and 
a  vermilion  nose,  to  come  round  and  have  a 
look  at  the  muddle.  He  would  have  sold  his 
soul  for  the  price  of  a  drink  that  morning,  but 
the  one  look  he  gave  was  sufficient  to  send 
him  flying  from  the  spot  without  a  word  of 
explanation. 

I  lost  two  stone  weight  before  I  could  see 
from  one  side  of  the  rustic  fence  to  the  other ; 
and  the  lawns  were  still  in  the  quagmire  stage, 
while  the  limes  had  not  even  been  planted. 


NO     TIME     TO    BE     LOST. 

"  Can't  stop,'ol'  man  !     Just  bought  a  new  hat  f or  m'  wife,  and  must  get  home  beiore  the  fashion  changes." 


Deen  in  residence  I  believe  I  have  already  said 
as  much  as  a  retired  sea-captain  ought  to  say, 
if  he  wishes  to  be  considered  respectable  by  his 
neighbours. 

You've  seen  pictures  of  pot-holes  and  "  better 
'oles"  and  shell-shocked  areas  in  Flanders? 
Well,  just  throw  in  the  blank  spaces  hundreds 
of  rusty  salmon  tins,  a  few  heaps  of  brickbats, 
odd  pieces  of  stone  and  timber,  criss-cross  the 
whole  with  steam  wagon  ruts,  and  you  will  get 
an  idea  of  the  "  grounds  "  as  I  found  them. 

The  builder — plausible  demon — was  full  of 
regrets  that  he  couldn't  leave  things  quite  so 
straight  as  he  would  wish,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  labour.  Of  course,  if  I  cared  to  wait  till  he 
had  men  available— and  he  couldn't  say  just 
when  that  would  be — the  matter  should  have 
attention.     Or,  as   an  alternative,   perhaps    I 


I  consulted  the  builder  again,  and  he  motored 
round. 

"All  you  want  now,"  he  said  in  his  lordly 
manner,  "  is  a  pound  of  grass  seed,  an'  in  a 
couple  of  months  you  can  get  the  tennis  nets 
put  up." 

So  I  bought  a  pound  of  grass  seed  and 
sprinkled  it  on  as  directed.  I  waited  two 
months,  and  nothing  happened.  The  nursery- 
man attributed  the  failure  of  the  crop  to  my 
inexperience,  and  suggested  sending  round  an 
expert  grass  producer  to  set  the  tiny  blades 
a-blowing.  The  expert  cast  a  stony  eye  over 
the  lawn -to -be. 

"  You  can't  expect  grass  ter  grow  on  cinders," 
he  remarked,  as  he  departed  with  his  bag  of 
seed. 

The  nurseryman  called    himself  next  day, 
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and,  after  measuring  up  the  land,  said  lie 
estimated  the  cost  of  completely  laying  the 
place  with  prime  turf  to  be  d£12  6s.  5d. 

I  jibbed,  and  hunted  up  the  builder  again. 

"  Dare  say  he's  right,  you  know,"  said  the 
builder.  "  Subsoil  in  your  district  don't  suit 
lawn  seed  very  well.  A  good  turf  foundation, 
an'  you're  set  up  for  ever." 

"But,  man,  twelve  pounds  odd ! "  I  exclaimed. 
"  I  understood  the  grounds  would  be  properly 
laid  when  I  bought  the  place,  and " 

"  No ;  lay  in'  of  grounds  not  in  my  contract. 
Tell  you  what — if  you  object  to  the  expense, 
why  not  lay  your  own  turf?  There's  acres  of  it 
in  the  field  at  the  back.    Go  an'  help  yourself." 

Thanking  him  for  his  generosity,  I  hurried 
away  before  he  could  think  of  making  a  charge. 
The  nurseryman  was  not  over-nice  when  I 
mentioned  the  matter.     It  appeared  he  wanted 


1  "  Don't  spoil  the  ship  for  a  ha'porth  o'  tar/' 
he  quoted,  to  show  he  was  well  up  in  ship's 
lore.  "  If  you  want  the  lawn  to  be  a  credit  to 
you,  lay  it  on  thick  at  the  start,"  he  counselled/ 

I  took  his  advice  every  time,  and  finished  the 
job  yesterday.  And  a  very  creditable  job  I 
made  of  it,  everybody  admits.  Helen  was 
that  pleased  that  she  gave  a  tea-party  in  the 
afternoon.  Her  mother  looked  round,  the  girls 
brought  a  fellow  apiece,  and  the  curate  dropped 
in  just  as  tea  was  laid  under  the  shadow  of  the 
west  gable.  We  were  ready  to  sit  down  when 
Phipps  came  to  the  fence. 

"  All  finished  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Laid  and  rolled;  and  now  we  start  to  live," 
I  said  with  justifiable  pride. 

"  Splendid ! "  he  remarked,  "  Sorry  to  trouble 
you  just  now,  but  I  wonder  if  you  could  lend 
me  a  hand  for  a  couple  of  minutes  ?  " 


ASYLUM    VISITING. 


Inmate:   We  always  like  you  to  come,  sir.     Better  than  that  other  parson  chap. 
Chaplain  :    Oh,  yes — that's  nice.     Now,  I  wonder  why  that  is  ? 
Inmate  :    Well,  you  always  seem  so  much  like  one  of  ourselves. 


to  supply  his  own  brand  of  turf,  and  wasn't 
anxious  to  lay  any  other  variety. 

That's  how  I  occupied  myself  through  the 
sunny  days  of  May  and  June.  Notwithstanding 
all  my  wife  and  the  girls  had  to  say,  I  should 
have  given  up  the  business  after  the  second 
day,  had  it  not  been  for  the  encouragement  I 
received  from  Phipps. 

Phipps  found  me  in  the  meadow  adjoining 
my  place,  just  as  I  had  broken  the  third  carving- 
knife.  I  didn't  know  him  then,  but  at  the  very 
outset  he  was  sympathetic. 

''Don't  mind  me,"  he  said;  y  just  get  it  off 
your  chest,  and  then  I'll  show  you  a  better  way 
of  cutting  sod  than  the  carving-knife  method." 
Which  was  quite  thoughtful  of  him. 

Every  day  he  looked  round,  and  his  sug- 
gestions were  most  helpful. 


I  hardly  liked  leaving  my  guests,  but  Phipps 
had  been  so  decent  that  I  couldn't  well  refuse. 
Wondering  what  he  wanted,  I  joined  him  in 
the  field. 

"Just  hold  that  there,"  he  said,  offering  me 
the  end  of  a  long  tape-measure.  I  was  still 
puzzled,  but  did  as  directed.  He  carefully 
measured  up  the  bald  patch  from  which  I  had 
stripped  the  green  turf. 

"  Sixty-two  yards  superficial,"  he  muttered, 
making  a  note  in  his  pocket-book.  "  Sixty- 
two  yards  at— what  shall  we  say  ? — well,  at  six 
shillings,  seeing  that  it's  you,  that's— how 
much  ?  —  eighteen  pounds  twelve.  Call  it 
eighteen  ten.  Eighteen  pounds  ten  shillings. 
Do  you  agree,  sir  ?  " 

"  Agree  ?  What  the  deuce  are  you  driving 
at?  "  I  gasped. 
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HOME-MADE    TOILET 
PREPARATIONS. 


By  ROSE  STUART. 


Any  lady  or  ^  gentleman  can  make  at  home 
many  necessary  toilet  preparations,  and  they 
will  give  much  better  results  than  the  high- 
priced  preparations  now  on  the  market.  The 
ingredients  can  be  bought  at  any  chemist's  at 
little  cost  and  mixed  at  home. 

FOR   THE   HAIR. 

Here  is  a  simple  receipt  which  any  lady  or 
gentleman  can  mix  at  home  that  will  im- 
mediately remove  dandruff,  stimulate  the  growth 
of  the  hair  and  prevent  it  from  falling  out. 
Merely  dissolve  1 
drachm  of  powdered 
sanolite  in  3  ounces  of 
bay  rum  and  add  3 
ounces  of  water.  Apply 
to  the  scalp  once  a  day, 
and  rub  it  in  well  where 
there  is  dandruff.  Not 
only  is  this  mixture  a 
powerful  stimulant  to 
the  scalp,  but  it  is  an 
active  germicidal  agent, 

ROSE  STUART,  and    gcurf  immediately 

Beauty  Speeudut.  disappears  where   it   is 

applied.  The  hair  can  be  prevented  from  falling 
out  and  made  to  grow  long,  thick  and  beautiful 
by  the  aid  of  this  simple  mixture. 

FOR   GREY   HAIR. 

Any  lady  or  gentleman  can  restore  their  grey, 
streaked  or  faded  hair  to  its  natural  colour  with 
this  simple  home-made  mixture.  To  a  half 
pint  of  water  add  1  ounce  of  bay  rum,  ~  ounce 
of  Orlex  Compound,  and  \  ounce  of  glycerine. 
These  ingredients  can  be  purchased  at  any 
chemist's  at  little  cost.  Apply  to  the  hair 
every  other  day  until  the  hair  becomes  its 
original  colour.  This  is  not  a  dye,  does  not 
colour  the  scalp,  is  not  sticky  or  greasy,  and 
does  not  rub  off. 

FOR   THE   COMPLEXION. 

You  can  make  at  home  a  greaseless  vanishing 
cream  that  will  beautify  the  complexion,  make 
the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  pliable,  and  prevent 
the  hands  from  chapping.  Dissolve  \  ounce  of 
powdered  grexite  in  1  ounce  of  glycerine,  and 
add  a  pint  of  water.  These  ingredients  cost 
little  at  any  chemist's.  It  makes  more  than  a 
pint  of  greaseless  vanishing  cream  or  lotion  that 
will  give  the  complexion  the  clear,  velvety 
appearance  of  youth,  and  remove  wrinkles, 
roughness  anc^  chaps.  Men  will  find  it  excellent 
after  shaving. 
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"  Well,  that's  the  value — at  a  reduced  rate  to 
yourself —of  the  turf  you've  taken  off  my  field, 
of  course.     I'll  let  you  have  a  bill  to-night." 


A  visitor  to  a  small  country  town  unwittingly 
"  held  up  "  the  local  newspaper.  Having  lost  a 
valuable  dog,  he  rushed  to  the  newspaper  office 
and  handed  in  an  advertisement  offering  h\e 
pounds  reward  for  the  dog's  return. 

About  half  an  hour  later  he  thought  he  would 
add  to  his  advertisement  the  words :  "  No 
questions  asked."  So  he  hurried  to  the  office 
again.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  the  place 
empty  except  for  a  small  boy  who  wore  a  sulky 
expression. 

"Where's  the  staff!"  asked  the  stranger, 
glancing  about  the  deserted  room. 

"Out  looking  for  your  dog!"  replied  the 
bov,  who  was  evidently  aggrieved  at  being  left 
behind. 


Mrs.  Goodwin  remarked :  "  I  hope  the 
feathers  on  this  hat  are  not  such  as  the  Pro- 
tective Society  for  Birds  would  disapprove 
of?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no!  Don't  worry  about  that," 
the  milliner  assured  her. 

"But  they  did  belong  to  some  bird?  "  Mrs. 
Goodwin  asked  anxiously. 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  the  milliner  pleasantly, 
"  these  feathers  are  the  feathers  of  a  howl.  Tbe 
howl,  you  know,  madam,  seein'  'ow  fond  'e  is  of 
mice,  is  more  of  a  cat  than  a  bird  I  " 


CIRCUMSTANCES    ALTER    CASES. 


"  Why,  you  told  me  yesterday  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  a  detective  to  look  after  the  wedding 
presents." 

"True,  but  since  then  I've  seen  the  bridegroom's 
relations," 


OF    COURSE ! 

Patron  :  It's  very  good,  but  what  made  you  choose 
such  an  ugly  model  ? 

Artist  :  Sir,  it's  my  mother. 

Patron  :  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  might  have  seen 
— the  resemblance  is  so  striking. 


"  Not  all  the  poets,"  observes  a  frequenter  of 
cosmopolitan  society,  "  have  the  gift  of  uttering 
quick,  light- winged,  magical  nothings  in  society. 
I  knew  of  one  poet,  greatly  in  vogue  in  Paris 
some  years  ago,  who  was  not  exactly  a  fluent 
dispenser  of  epigram.  He  was  invited  to  the 
house  of  a  great  lady  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  and  as  soon  as  he  entered  he  became 
the  centre  of  a  circle  of  admirers,  waiting  vainly 
for  some  subtle  or  poetic  conceit.  The  poet 
remained  silent,  ill  at  ease,  red  in  the  face,  and 
uneasy  of  feet. 

"'Come,  my  dear  poet,'  the  hostess  finally 
begged,  *  say  something  to  us  1 ' 

"  '  Have  you  remarked — duchess,'  he  faltered 
desperately,  '  that — this — year's  pawn-tickets 
are  pink?  ' " 


Among  the  bewildered  and,  in  some  cases, 
indignant  spectators  gathered  at  a  recent 
Futurist  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture 
was  a  young  man  from  the  country,  who  was 
paying  a  visit  to  a  cousin  who  is  very  "  strong  " 
for  the  new  movement  in  art. 

The  provincial  youth  remained  quiet  during 
the  view  and  the  subsequent  explanations  of 
the  new  idea  given  him  by  his  cousin. 

"Well,"  said  the  cousin  at  last,  "you  don't 
seem  to  be  particularly  interested  or  enthusi- 
astic about  the  pictures.    What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"Think!"  exclaimed  the  youth  from  the 
country.  "  Why,  man,  I've  got  two  aunts  living 
in  our  village  who  can  knit  better  pictures  than 
these  I " 
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A  4-Minute    Lesson    in 
Personal   Efficiency 

Recommended  by  Sir  Arthur  K.  Yapp,  K.B.E. 

By  Edward  Earle  Purinton, 

The      Famous      Efficiency      Expert. 


RECENTLY  I  talked   with   the   man   who 
draws  the  highest  salary  in  the  world.     I 
asked  him  how  he  had  succeeded.     He 
answered  quietly,  "  I  have  not  succeeded.     No 
real   man    ever    succeeds.      There    is    always 
another  goal  ahead." 

Although  this  man  has  outrun  every  rival,  he 
has  not  reached  the  goal  of  his  own  satisfaction 
— any  more  than  YO  U  have.  But  he  is  efficient. 
He  began  by  wanting  something  so  hard  that 
the  whole  world  couldn't  stop  him  getting  it. 

What  Do  YOU  Want  ? 

What  would  you  like  to  be  more  than  any- 
thing else?  Look  back  ten  years.  How  would 
you  like  to  live  that  period  all  over  again  ?  If 
you  could  have  known  then  what  you  know 
to-day,  how  much  time,  health,  money,  faith, 
energy,  you  could  have  saved  ! 

I  have  believed  for  many  years  that  the  right 
kind  of  course  on  practical  everyday  human 
efficiency  is  really  needed  by  most  people,  and 
would  save  them  many  years  of  grinding,  dis- 
couraging, 2jnAexpensive  haphazard  experience. 

It  is  much  better  to  learn  and  profit  by  the 
mistakes  and  false  moves  of  others  than  to  waste 
valuable  days  and  years  waiting  for  experience. 
Don't  rely  on  the  hope  of  doing  better  "  next 
time."  With  the  proper  knowledge  you  will 
save  mistakes. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  act  as  teacher  and 
counsellor  to  thousands  of  ambitious  men  and 
women — from  the  heads  of  large  companies  to 
the  most  humble  beginner  in  the  ranks. 

And  I  have  concluded  that  the  average  man 
engaged  in  a  large  enterprise  who  has  not  yet 
applied  efficiency  methods  to  his  work  has  been 
losing  from  .£200  to  ,£20,000  a  year — while  the 
professional  or  industrial  worker  has  probably 
been  losing  from  £20  to  ,£1,000  a  year. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  been  studying  at 
close  range  the  exact  reasons  for  these  people's 
failure  to  get  ahead.  And  into  my  new  Practical 
Course  in  Personal  Efficiency  I  have  put,  in  com- 
pact form,  the  results  of  this  study  of  individuals 
and  business  concerns. 


The  Seven  Lessons 

Give  you  the  Essence  of  Efficient  Living  and 
Business  Achievement.  They  teach  you  in  a 
few  pleasant  evenings  of  study 

How  to  Measure  Your  Efficiency. 

How  to  Get  Ahead. 

How  to  Keep  Well. 

How  to  Improve  Your  Finances. 

How  to  Organise  Your  Work. 

How  to  be  Efficient  at  Home. 

How  to  Plan  Your  Life. 

By  showing  you  in  my  lessons  what  other 
men  and  women — just  like  yourself — have 
learned  and  done  and  been,  I  believe  sincerely 
that  I  can  save  you  about  ten  years  of  costly 
experiment,  and,  moreover,  can  show  you  how 
to  use  your  strength,  energy,  and  special  abilities 
in  a  way  which  will  certainly  bring  you  success. 

Efficiency  is  nothing  less  than  the  difference 
between  wealth  and  poverty,  fame  and  obscurity, 
power  and.  weakness,  health  and  disease,  growth 
and  death,  hope  and  despair.  The  step  from 
one  of  these  extremes  to  the  other  is  a  short 
and  easy  one—if  you  KNOW  HOW. 

Edward  Earle  Purinton. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon,  don't  procrastinate 
any  longer.  This  offer  of  the  Course  for  a  three 
days'  examination  before  buying  is  surely 
sufficient  proof  that  The  Purinton  Efficiency 
Course  is  worth  while. 


FREE  EXAMINATION   COUPON. 

To  THE  STANDARD  ART  BOOK  CO.,  LTD., 

National  Business  and  Personal  Efficiency, 
(Dept.   P.    19).    60,    Chancery    Lane,    W.C  2. 

You  may  send  me,  po-t  paid,  the  complete  Purinton 
Practical  Course  in  Personal  Efficiency  in  seven  lessons  for 
Free  Examination.  Within  three  days  I  will  remit  30s.  in 
full  payment  or  return  the  Course. 

Name 
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SUBURBAN  NIGHTS'    ENTERTAINMENT. 
By  J.  E.   Wheelwright. 

Mr.  Bobinson  and  his  wife  were  seated  in 
comfort  before  the  fire. 

Mr.  Eobinson's  eyes  travelled  many  times  to 
the  face  of  the  clock.  With  four  heavy  strokes 
he  tapped  the  ashes  from  his  pipe. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  and  have  a  game  of  billiards 
at  the  club,"  he  said. 

And  Mrs.  Robinson's  hearb  was  grieved,  for 
she  craved  to  go  to  the  pictures. 

"  Must  my  lord  do  this  ?  "  she  spoVe. 

"  Yes,  for  you  do  not  amuse  me.  If  you  have 
any  story  of  merit  to  tell  me,  repeat  it,  and  I 
stay." 

And  she,  after  thought,  told  him  the  following 
tale — 

The  Fall  of  the  Humorist. 

The  Humorist 'sat  at  his  ebony  roll-top  desk 
with    its    massive    silver    appurtenances.     He 


disturb  the  Humorist  •  as  he  humorised. 
"  Luncheon  is  served,"  he  said  in  a  hushed 
voice,  placing  a  tray  on  a  table  of  beaten  gold. 

A  simple  thing  was  the  lunch — a  water 
biscuit,  a  glass  of  hot  water,  two  soda-mint 
tabloids. 

Refreshment  taken,  the  Humorist  paced 
the  room,  looking  gloomily  at  the  empty 
paper. 

He  looked  at  the  wall.  In  it  was  a  miniature 
moving  staircase  to  the  lower  portions  of  the 
house.  The  staircase  going  down  should  take 
the  humorous  manuscript  to  the  outer  world. 
The  staircase  coming  up  should  shoot  up 
cheques  for  endorsement  and  deposit  them  on 
his  roll-top  desk.  Alas,  the  machinery  was 
still.     The  Humorist  had  no  ideas. 

"Bah!  Pooh!  Tush!"  he  cried,  in  words 
that  sounded  thus.  "  This  luxury  is  killing  me. 
.When  I  wrote  my  funny  tales  on  the  backs  of 
bills   in   the   hobby   department   of  the   great 


THE     CHANGE. 

;o  go  bat 

hite  when  he  got  in  ! 


Mummy:   Didn't  1  tell  yo'  not  to  go  bathin'  wi'  lil'  white  boys  ? 
Sonny:   Yes.     But  he  wasn't  whifp  whon  he  o-nt.  in  f 


summed  idly  with  his  fingers  and  scribbled  on 
the  blotting-paper. 

In  gold  and  silver  flagons  at  his  elbow  was 
ink  of  the  rarest  vintage  and  every  known 
colour.  Fountain  pens — gold,  silver,  and  ivory 
— were  ranged  in  a  rack  beside  him  like  billiard 
cues.  Before  him  reams  of  paper  —  paper 
shining  as  the  breast  of  a  swan — gleamed.  He 
wrote  the  date  on  one  shining  page.  There 
was  a  pause.  A  clock,  studded  with  the  rarest 
gems,  chimed  one  quarter,  two  quarters,  three 
quarters,  and  yet  no  word  was  written,  no 
single  word. 

A  powdered  footman  flung  open  the  doors 
silently — double  doors,  so  that  nothing  should 


merchant  Blightly,  what  a  funny  man  was  1 1 
Oh,  alas  !  "  he  bewailed  him  sadly. 

"Ha,  ha!"  he  cried  suddenly.  "I  will  be 
poor  again.  I  will  buy  me  a  garret.  All  great  ones 
have  written  in  garrets — garrets  with  cobwebs, 
garrets  with  chairs  having  but  three  legs." 

So  saying,  he  rose  and  went  to  a  row  of 
telephones  which  were  in  the  wall,  and  also 
many  electric  bells.  He  pressed  his  finger  on 
an  electric  bell  marked  Typist  X.  B.C. 3. 

Typist  X.  B.C. 3  appeared — an  austere  virgin 
of  some  fifty-five  summers. 

She  flung  herself  flat  on  her  face  at  her 
master's  feet,  and,  extending  a  pale  tongue, 
licked  his  boot, 
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Oatmeal  Soap 

Made  of  soft  mellow  Oatmeal  combined  with 
the  purest  and  finest  of  Soaps,  it  soothes  as  it 
cleanses  and  leaves  Baby's  skin  clean,  cool, 
and  comfortable. 

The  well-proved  product  of  over  a  Century's 
experience  of  the  scientific  making  of  extra 
fine  Nursery  Soaps,  it  is  the  perfect  Soap  for 
Infants  and  Young  Children. 

7d.  per  large  tablet ;  box  of  three  tablets,  1/9. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores ;  and  from 

YARDLEY,  8,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Perfumery  and  Fine  Soap  Makers  since  1770. 
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The  beautiful  Cambric,  the 
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"  Up,  woman  I  "  he  cried.  "  To  the  telephone  1 
Seek  me  a  garret.  I  wish  to  live  in  a  garret — 
a  garret  with  a  ceiling  that  slopes,  with  a 
cracked  mirror,  with  cobwebs  and  with  rickety 
tables,  the  sort  of  garret  where  poets  live  and 
die 

"  Silence  !  Not  a  word  !  Find  it  I  "  he  roared. 

The  typist  crawled  out  backwards  and  hied 
her'to  the  lone  chamber  where  she  tapped  the 
typewriter.  Typist  X.  B.C.3  was  a  woman  who 
had  an  orderly  mind.  She  took  the  book 
"  Who's  What  ?  "  from  the  shelf,  and  searched 
for  poets  from  A  to  Z. 

For  two  days  and  a  night  the  typist  tele- 
phoned to  poets  of  all  degrees.  Patience  was 
rewarded.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  she 
found  "  Zebedee,  Aldred  B.,  Poet.  Kecreation, 
walking." 

A  cheap  recreation,  forsooth,  and  a  poor  poet. 


The  Humorist  groaned.  He  was  so  dis- 
appointed that  his  heart  quite  broke.  It  had 
half  broken  climbing  the  stairs,  and  he  fell 
backwards  to  the  bottom. 

The  austere  virgin  fell  into  the  poet's  arms 
in  a  dead  faint.  She  afterwards  married  him, 
and  made  a  vast  fortune  as  "  The  Mother  of 
the  Dying  Poet,"  filmed  and  released  by  the 
Brainstorm  Film  Company,  U.S.A. 

Thus  does  humour  occasionally  give  way  to 
passion  and  the  drama. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  Good,"  said  Mr.  Eobinson,  the  tale  finished. 
«*  And  that  reminds  me,  Marianne.  There  is  a 
good  film  on  at  the  High  Street  Cinema.  I  will 
take  you  thither." 

And  as  Marianne  robed  herself  for  the  outing, 
she  thought :  "  I  must  think  of  another  instal- 
ment for  next  week." 


THE    MISSING    WORD. 


First  Clubman:   You've  had  your  hat  and  coat  on  for  over  an  hour.     Aren't  you  going  home? 
Second  Clubman  :    Can't,  old  boy.     Rang  the  wife  up  with  perfectly  good  excuse  about  nine  o'clock  — 
and  I'm  dashed — if — /  haven't  forgotten  it! 


She  wrote  to  ask  if  he  lived  in  a  garret,  and 
would  let  it,  and  enclosed  a  stamp  for  reply. 

Joy  1  Oh,  joy  1  He  had  a  garret.  He  would 
let  it. 

Together  she  and  the  Humorist  sought  it 
in  a  40-H.P.  coupe. 

It  was  a  very  high  house.  The  garret  was, 
as  garrets  are,  at  the  very  top.  They  arrived 
with  beating  hearts.  A  young  man  opened  the 
door. 

"  Mr.  Zebedee  ?  "  gasped  the  Humorist.  He 
looked  in.  There  was  the  sloping  ceiling,  three- 
legged  chair,  cobwebs.     The  very  thing ! 

"Sorry,  sir,"  said  the  poet,  "just  let  the 
garret  to  the  Brainstorm  Film  Company, 
U.S.A.  They're  doing  a  life  and  death  of 
Chatterton.     I'm  writing  the  scenario." 


A  man  was  walking  through  a  public  park 
one  day  last  summer,  when  he  came  upon  a 
youngster  on  a  public  bench,  wearing  a  very 
pained  countenance. 

"What's  the  trouble,  son?"  asked  the 
pedestrian.     "  Are  you  hurt  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"  Have  you  lost  anything  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"  Something  is  the  matter  with  you.  What 
is  it?" 

"  I  am  sitting  on  a  bee." 

"  Sitting  on  a  bee  !  Then  why  in  the  world 
don't  you  get  up?" 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  explained  the  boy, 
"  that  maybe  I  am  hurting  the  bee  as  much  as 
he  is  hurting  me." 
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MIMOSA  discourses  on 

NATURAL   BEAUTY, 

and    how    to    obtain    it. 

TO-DAY  every  woman  of  taste  and  refinement  avoids  the  use  of  cosmetics  or  made-up 
toilet  preparations  which  give  an  artificial  appearance.  The  fresh,  natural  complexion 
that  few  women  have,  and  every  woman  desires,  is  best  obtained  by  use  of  original 
ingredients  already  at  baud  or  which,  can  be  obtained  from  any  reliable  chemist.  My  advice  is 
to  avoid  the  use  of  most  made-up  face  creams,  rouge  and  beautifying  preparations.  They  are 
usually  obvious  and  often  disappointing.  If  you  will  get  only  the  proper  original  ingredients, 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  Insist  on  having  what  you  ask  for.  If  the  chemist 
does  not  happen  to  have  it  in  stock,  he  can  immediately  get  it  for  you. 


Good  Shampoo  Important. — The  hair 
should  be  allowed  to  breathe,  and  the  greasy  film 
around  each  strand  must  be  removed  with  a 
mild  non-alkaline  shampoo.  Soaps  should  be 
tabooed.  The  very  best  solution  for  the  purpose 
can  be  made  by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful  of 
stallax  granules  in  a  cup  of  hot  water.  It 
stimulates  the  scalp  to  healthy  action,  and  at  the 
same  time  leaves  the  ,hair  in  that  soft,  fluffy 
condition  so  much  admired.  Any  chemist  can 
supply  you  with  an  original  packet  of  stallax, 
sufficient  to  make  twenty-five  or  thirty  shampoos. 

Magic  for  Superfluous  Hair. — It  is 

astounding  the  number  of  women  who  suffer 
from  unsightly  growths  of  hair  on  the  face,  and 
it  Will  come  as  a  piece  of  good  news  to  know  that 
there  is  a  simple  substance  known  as  powdered 
pheminol  which  will  remove  it  immediately  and 
permanently.  Mix  a  small  quantity  into  a  thin 
paste  with  a  little  water,  and  apply  to  the 
objectionable  growths.  In  two  minutes  all  trace 
of  the  hair  will  have  entirely  vanished,  and  your 
skin  will  be  as  soft  and  smooth  as  a  child's. 

To  have  Smooth,  White  Skin  all 
through  the  Winter. — Does  your  skin  chap 
or  roughen  easily,  or  become  unduly  red  or 
blotchy  ?  Let  me  tell  you  a  quick  and  easy  way 
to  overcome  the  trouble  and  keep  your  com- 
plexion beautifully  white,  smooth,  and  soft. 
Just  get  some  ordinary  mercolised  wax  at  the 
chemist's,  and  use  a  little  before  retiring  as  you 
would  use  cold  cream.  The  wax,  through  some 
peculiar  action,  flecks  off  the  rough  discoloured 
or  blemished  skin.  The  worn-out  cuticle  comes 
off  just  like  dandruff  on  a  diseased  scalp,  only 
in  almost  invisible  particles.  Mercolised  wax 
simply  hastens  Nature's  work,  which  is  the 
rational  and  proper  way  to  attain  a  perfect 
complexion,  so  much  sought  after,  but  very 
seldom  seen.  The  process  is  perfectly  simple 
and  quite  harmless. 

For  Dry,  Irritating,  and  Dandruf  f  y 

Scalps.— Nothing    can    compare    with    the 


following  recipe  for  the  above  condition,  and 
until  you  have  rectified  any  trouble  in  this 
direction,  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  hair  to 
grow  healthy  and  vigorous.  Mix  a  package  of 
boranium  with  £  pint  of  bay  rum,  shake  the 
bottle  well  and  allow  to  stand  for  30  minutes, 
then  add  i  pint  cold  water  and  strain.  This 
simple  home  remedy  will  stimulate  the  hair 
roots  to  their  normal  functions,  resulting  in  a 
beautiful  growth  of  new  hair. 

Rouge  Not  Necessary.—If  you  must 
add  a  little  colour  to  the  cheeks,  please  do  not 
use  rouge;  it  is  always  so  painfully  obvious, 
that  women  of  refinement  have  now  discarded 
it  for  ever.  There  is  a  little-known  substance 
called  colliandum,  obtainable  at  most  chemist's, 
which  can  be  used  in  its  place.  It  gives  a 
perfectly  natural  tint  and  defies  the  closest 
scrutiny,  besides  having  the  undoubted  advan- 
tage of  not  rubbing  off. 

The  Powder  Puff  Passes.— A  per- 
sistently shiny  nose,  or  a  dull,  lifeless  com- 
plexion, drives  many  a  woman  to  cosmetics 
and  consequent  despair.  And  all  the  time 
a  simple  remedy  lies  at  hand  in  the  home. 
Get  from  your  chemist  about  an  ounce  of 
cleminite,  and  add  sufficient  water  to  dissolve 
it.  A  little  of  this  simple  lotion  is  Nature's 
own  beautifier.  It  is  very  good  for  the  skin, 
and  instantly  gives  the  complexion  a  soft, 
velvety,  youthful  bloom  that  any  woman 
might  envy.  It  lasts  all  day  or  evening, 
renders  powdering  entirely  unnecessary,  and 
absolutely  defies  detection. 

Miscellaneous  Hints.— For  lips  inclined 
to  be  rough  or  harsh  use  a  soft  stick  of  prolactum. 

An  ideal  complexion  soap  is  one  called 
pilenta.  It  contains  no  free  alkali  and  is  as 
near  neutrality  as  science  can  make  it. 

To  make  the  eyelashes  grow  long,  dark,  and 
curling,  massage  them  gently  with  mennaline. 
It  is  quite  a  harmless  substance  and  will  not 
injure  the  eyes. 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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^;     THE    AUTUMN  GARDEN. 
In  days  gone  by  all  tenors  used  to  sing 

Of  Maud  who  to  the  garden  was  invited ; 
But  that,  you  will  remember,  was  In  Spring, 

Before  the  early  frosts  the  scene  had  blighted. 

If  Maud  should  come  and  linger  by  the  gate, 

Waiting  an  invitation  for  a  saunter 
Around  my  garden  now,  Td  let  her  wait— 

The  sights  she'd  see  inside,  1  fear,  would  daunt  her. 

There,  tired  tomatoes  droop  their  weary  heads, 
My  one  remaining  marrow's  gone  quite  musty. 

The  bloom  from  off  the  cabbages  has  fled, 

Neglected  beans  are  turning  tough  and  rusty. 

The  turnip  row  Is  nothing  but  a  wreck; 

Beetroots  have  ceased  to  blush;    I  fear  they're 
dying— 
Vulgarly  put,  they've  "got  it  in  the  neck!" 

1  don't  believe  the  brussels  sprouts  are  trying! 

I'm  sorry,  Maud;  you'd  better  go  away, 

For  things  just  now  are  sadly  out  of  tune;      ]■ 

But,  if  you  think  you'll  call  another  day, 
\Defer  your  visit,  dear,  till  Mav  or  June! 


cleared  it  in,  five  minutes.  The  rest  of  the 
time  she  spent  hiding  behind  a  gooseberry 
bush,  making  a  noise  like  a  thrush. 

Then  she  collected  the  reward  from  her  kind 
parent,  and  rushed  off  to  the  pastrycook's  and 
purchased  two  rich  dough-nuts.  But  when 
Miss  Cox  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  some 
mustard  and  cress  for  tea,  lo  1  it  bad  all 
vanished,  and  Jane's  mother  found  it  later  on 
in  the  dustbin.  Yes,  poor  Jane  had  mistaken 
the  mustard  and  cress  ior  weeds,  so  she 
was  sent  off  to  bed  and  deprived  of  her 
dough -nuts. 

Her  mamma  and  Miss  Cox  had  one  each  for 
tea,  but  as  the  dough-nuts  were  large  and  greasy, 
they  both  felt  dreadfully  sick  afterwards.  Jane 
had  quite  a  good  time ;  she  sat  up  in  bed  and 
read  a  thrilling  tale,  secretly  loaned  to  her 
by  the  butcher's  boy.  It  was  entitled  "The 
Bloodstained  Corkscrew ;  or,  Who  Murdered 
f*e  One-Eyed  Miller?" 


NO    OPENING. 


Teetotaler  (to  fellow-passenger  who  keeps  taking  nips  from  a  bottle) :  Do  you  know,  my  man, 
that  I've  never  tasted  spirits  in  my  life. 

Fellow- Passenger:  Really!*  And  do  you  know  mv  man,  that  you  ain't  a-goiu'  ter  begin  'ere, 
neither? 


JANE'S  WEEDING. 

Jane,  I  am,  sorry  to  say,  has  been  getting 
into  trouble  again.  The  other  day  her  mother 
said  to  her — 

"  Jane,  the  jobbing  gardener  has  refused  to 
do  any  more  work  unless  I  pay  him  the 
enormous  sum  of  one  shilling  per  hour ;  but  I 
shall  not  encourage  this  rebellious  spirit  in  the 
working  classes.  You  must  go  into  the  garden 
and  weed  for  one  hour,  and  I  will  reward  you 
with  two  bright  pennies,  all  at  once." 

Jane  felt  like  a  sweated  industry,  but  she 
went  and  selected  an  easy-looking  patch,  and 


An  Irishman  who  holds  the  job  of  doorkeeper 
at  a  museum  turnstile,  before  taking  over  the 
position,  took  care  to  memorise  the  book  of 
rules.  Just  after  his  assumption  of  his  new 
duties  he,  stopped  one  visitor  with  this 
announcement — 

"  Sir,  you  must  leave  your  umbrella  at  the 
door." 

"But  I  have  no  umbrella,"  pleaded  the  visitor. 

"Then,  in  that  case,  you  will  have  to  go 
back  and  get  one,"  said  the  door-man.  "No 
one  is  allowTed  to  pass  in  here  unless  he  leaves 
his  umbrella  at  the  door." 


"  That  gentle  physick,  given  in  time,  had  cur'd  me."— Henry  Vlll—Aci  4,  Scene  1. 

NATURES  WAY 


TO 


PERFECT   HEALTH 


NO  SPECIAL   DIET— NO   DRUGS - 

NO   LOSS  OF  TIME. 

Just    a  glass  of  sparkling,   refreshing,  purifying 

Registered 

FRUIT  SALT 


Trade  Mark 


made  only  by 


ENO 


This  world-famous  natural  aperient  gently .  stimu- 
lates the  liver,  the  body's  filter.  With  this  important, 
organ  working  properly,  the  blood  becomes  pure 
and  the  nerves  normal.  Sound  refreshing  sleep, 
a  clear  brain,  and  good  digestion  are  sure  to  follow. 


The  words  "FRUIT  SALT1'  are  our  registered  Trade 
Mark,  and  have  been  known  for  half  a  cenhiry  by  the  Trade 
and  Public  to  mean  the  preparation  of  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd., 
and  no  other.     It  is  jrequcntly  referred  to  shortly  as  ENO. 

PREPARED  ONLY  DY  J.  C.  ENO,  LTD.,  FRUIT  SALT  WORKS,  POMEROY  STREET,  LONDON,  S.I 

Start  your  day  with  a  glass  of  water 
and  a  dash  of  ENO- 


j 
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MILKMAID 

Cafe  au  Lait 

Leaves  no   " grounds"   for   complaint 

The  most  delicious  and  most  economical  Coffee  obtainable. 
Requires  neither  .sugar  nor  milk —you  simply  add  boiling  water 
and   it's   ready   in  a   trice — the    finest    coffee   you    ever   tasted. 

Packed    in    England    by   the    proprietors    of    Nettles    Milk    and    sold    everywhere. 
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